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ciiAi'Trn 


It was oiio very luvely eveniii" in 
11)0 early aulimiii that I first became 
with the little village of 
San Jacopo. 

1 was staying at Nice with my 
two daughters, this youngest of 
whom had been ordered abroad for 
lii'i* health ; and occasionally, when 
wearied by tlie monotonous routine 
( 'f our life, I used to amuse myself 
by making excursions of some days’ 
length in the neighbourhood. 

These journeys often brought mo 
upon beautiful and secluded villages, 
uiiknoAvn to the ordinary traveller, 
and ]msscd by as merely far-off 
features of the sun'ounding lai^d- 
seape : but seldom have I l^lield a 
more picturesque scene than that 
]>resented to me by my first sight 
of San Jacopo. 

The village lies in a bay, huge 
i-ocks closing it in on every side ex- 
cept on the south, whore the sea 
ripples to its feet, intensely, won- 
drously blue, as only the Mediter- 
ranean can be: The sole access to 
it is by steep paths, cut in zigzag 
lines down the cliffs^ih some places 
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so steep that they become rugged 
8to])s, only to be trodden by man 
and the sure-footed mule. The 
main road of the Eivicia runs some 
miles inland, and the fisher popula- 
tion live on from year to year un- 
di.stiirbod by visitors. 

The sun had just gone down, and 
the after-glow of the warn south 
tinged every object with its golden 
light. The sea lay calm and still 
as a lake, scarcely nifUing itself into 
little glistening wreaths of foam, as 
it played with the base of the ro^s. 
Myrtle and arbutus, and masses of 
emerald vegetation, grew down to 
the vcr>’ water’s edge. 

It was growing late, but I could 
not issist the temptation of going 
down into the village ; and I was 
well rewarded. Tlrough quaint, 
narrow streets, overhung by the 
wide projecting roofs of the houses, 
I walked till a sudden turn brought 
me into the piazza of the village. 
It was large for so small a place. 
On one aido the little church, with 
its tall slender belfry, and in the 
midst a large fountain — the dear 
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world too small; and lio sighed that 
he had no son to inherit it. Also 
a pair of old buckskin breeches, 
fitter for his arms than his legs just 
now. The motlis were in both; 
they wore grooving scurfy ; sentiment 
must give way to sense. So Lonny 
got coat and breeches; and the maids 
with merry pinches, and screams 
of laughter, and consolatory kisses, 


adapted them. Ho showed all this 
grandeur to his donkey Jack, and 
Jack was in two minds about snap- 
ping at it. 

This matter being cleared, and 
the time brought up, here we are at 
'West Lorraine in earnest, in the 
month of October 1813 ; long after 
Hilary’s shocking disgrace; but be- 
fore any of his own people knew it. 


CHAriER LY. 


“ 'What a lazy loon that Steenie 
Chapman is ! ” said the rector, for 
about the twentieth time, one fine 
October morning. He knows 
what dreadful weather we get now. 
and yet he can't be here by nine 
o'clock I Too bad I call it ; too bml 
a great deal. Send away the tea- 
pot, Caroline.” 

“ I5ut, my dear,” answered Mrs 
Holes, who always made tlio best of 
every one, “you forget how very 
bad the I'oads must be, after all the 
rain we have had. And I am sure 
he will want a cup of tea after rid- 
ing througli such Hooded roads.” 

“ Tea indeed ! ” the parson mut- 
tered, as he strode in and out of the 
room, with his .shot-belt dancing on 
his velveteen shooting - coat, and 
snapped his powder-flask impatient- 
ly ; “ Stecnie’s tea comes from the 
case, not the caddy. And the first 
gleam of sunshine I've seen for a 
week, after tliat licavy gale last 
night. It will min before twelve 
o’clock, for a guinea. Cecil, run 
and sec if you can find that boy 
Lonny. I shall start by myself, 
and send Lonny down the road with 
a message for Captain Chapman.” 

“ The huntsman came out c»f tho 
hack-kitchen, Cecil, about two min- 
utes ago,” said Madge, who never 
missed a chance of a cut at Lonny, 
because ho liad thrashed her pet 
Lible-scholar ; “ he was routing 
about, with liis red coat on, for 


scraps of yellow soap and caudlc- 
onds.” 

“ AVhat a story ! ” cried Cecil, 
vrho was Lonny 's champiiin, being 
Ills schoolmistress; “I wish your 
Dick was lialf ns good a boy. He 
gets honcster every day almost. 
1*11 send him to you, papa, in two 
seconds. I suppose you’ll speak to 
him nt the side-door.” 

At a nod from her father, away 
she ran, wliilo ^ladgc followed 
slowly to help in the search : and 
finding that the boy had left the 
hou.se, they took different paths in 
the garden to seek him, or overtake 
liim on his homcwanl way. In a 
few moments Cecil, a.s slie passed 
some laurels, held up her Iiand to 
recall her sL-itcr, and crossed the 
gra.ss toWfWls her ver}’ softly, with 
finger on lip and a mysterious lo(ik. 

“Hush, and come hero very 
quietly,” she whispered ; “ I’ll show 
you something as good as a play.” 
Then tho two girls peeped through 
the laurel bush, and watched with 
great interest what wa.s going on. 

In an alley of the kitchen-garden 
sat Lonny upon an old sea-kolc pot, 
clad in his red coat and white 
breeches, and deeply meditating. 
Leforo him, upon an espalier tree, 
hung a tempting and beautiful 
apple, a scarlet pearmain, with its 
sleek sides glistening in the slant of 
the sunbeams. 

“ I’ll lay you a shilling ho steals 
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Avos, above oil, honoureil — ^tbe altar, 
apse, and vroU being quite covered 
with votive offerings, — little pic- 
tures of wrecks and storms, of 
miraculous draughts of fish, of 
broken boats, d?c., with silver hearts 
•of every size and weight, and, in 
front, a whole row of lamps burn- 
ing,, each in its little red glass. 

Over the altar hung the famous 
picture, covered by a faded green 
curtain. After lighting two of the 
tall candles before it, the good priest 
drew aside the curtain, and allowed 
mo to behold the treasure of San 
Jacopo. 

It was a curious, very old speci- 
men of Hyzantine art — the ]^Iadoima 
and Child, almost black with age, 
and made mom so by the huge flat 
crowns of beaten silver on the brows 
of the sacred figures. Something 
there was about it dignified and 
grand, as there often is oven in the 
inferior specimens of that school. 

The Cfirnfo was just beginning 
Ids explanations when a sound fmm 
withemt an'cstcd liis attention ; 
shouts of laughter, and a curious 
sort of noise like the iuaiticulato 
roar of some t^iiragcd aidmal — ^then 
a shrill woman’s voice, talking 
loudly. 

“ Allow me, allow me, Signore ! 
a little moment,” he exclaimed, 
hurriedly quitting the church. Pre- 
sently I heanl Ids voice loudly re- 
monstrating, and the sounds ccasccl. 
For some time ho did not return, 
and I sat down on a l)onch in front 
of the sacred picture. After about 
ton minutes I got tired of waiting, 
and went to the door, intending to 
go out I when, rather to my conster- 
nation, I found that it was locked. 
I could not help smiling, for it was 
Tciy evident that the priest was so 
afraid of my escaping wiiliout hear- 
ing his story, that ho had locked 
mo in. Thero was nothing for it 
but patience, and I philosophically 
resigned myself to my fate. 


Tho after-glow faded away ; 
short Bontbem twilinfat was over, 
and the little church grew darker 
and darker. 

After an absence of about three- 
quarters of an hour, the priest 
returned through the sacristy, fifl* 
lowed by Gian-Battista li'encini, the 
dumb lad. 

Gian-Battista — or Giannetto, as 
ho was usually called — seated him- 
self in a comer of the church, 
sullenly twisting his broad-brimmed 
liat between his knees; while, as 
if unconscious that a moment had 
elapsed since he left me, the good 
priest continued his discouiso just 
where lie hod left off. 

"Behold, ^ignore, what grace 1 
what benevolence ! how natural tho 
attitude ! The picture has not al- 
ways been here. Heaven knows 
that San Jacopo might have been a 
great and flourishing town by tliis 
time had it always been with us. 
No, no ! in the fourteenth century 
it was earned off by a certain Cec- 
colo degli Oisini, one of the Soman 
princes, they say, a great eondottlere 
liy sea and land. He carried it aa 
a banner for years ; but, by the in- 
tervention of the saints, it was pre- 
served from spears and swords, and 
it won for him the battle of Turrito, 
in the Valdichiana, when he was in 
tho service of the republic of Siena. 
Some eighty years ago it was sold 
in Borne (by whom, it is not 
known), but it was bought for a 
French convent, and sent off by sea 
from Civitii Vccchia. By the mirac- 
ulous ordinance of heaven the ship 
went down, and the picture waa 
washed ashore. It was found on 
tho beach by the fishermen, and 
brought back once more into the 
church. Alas! some of tho drapeiy 
was damaged, but it has been weU 
restored by a young artia|i who 
passed through the town ; and be- 
hold, the principal par^ the two 
face^ are intact. Sinco it haa been. 
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here, many are the good deeds it 
has done. Look at this picture " — 
pointing to one of the votive offer- 
ings — “see the raging sea, the siuk- 
iu boat, the man swimming for his 
life ! That man was Pietro Nencini, 
father of Giannetto yonder. At the 
moment he was sinking he called on 
the Santa Madonna of San Jacopo, 
and just as ho called, ho felt diy 
land ! He lived to die in his bed, 
and leave his widow to bo my 
housekeeper. Ah ! it was a won- 
derful preservation ! Many a time 
has poor Goiola entreated the inter- 
vention of Madonna and San Jacopo 
to restore speech to her son; but 
— ^what will youl — ^*tio the will of 
Heaven.” 

The priest ^used to take breath, 
and I asked him what had been the 
cause of his leaving me so abruptly. 
He bent down, and spoke low, that 
Giannetto should not hoar. 

“It was those lads,” he said. 

111 their idle hours tliey are always 
laughing and mocking Giannetto; 
and when I am not there, they 
drive him half mad. Heaven help 
me ! at such times he is a wild 
boast, and even I can scarcely calm 
him. Cruel ! cruel ! Why cannot 
they leave the poor boy alone ? ” 

The priest turned angrily round, 
looking at Giannetta Ho con- 
tinued, with a sigli, “ Sometimes I 
have thought that some doctor 
might cure him, I have heard that 
such things arc not impossible ; but 
I have not means of paying one, 
and his mother still less.” 

Poor Giannetto sat still in the 
dork coiner of the church, leaning 
bock against the wall. The sullen- 
ness had &ded out of his face now, 
leaving on it a look of depression 
which went to my heart. I felt 
the most profound pity for one so 
young, writhing nnder so grievous 
a but^, evid^tly diafing and re- 
bdling against it, unable to resign 
himself, and growing more and more 


embittered by his isolation. But 
for that look of bitterness he would 
have been very handsome. Slightly 
made and toll, his figure was muscu- 
lar and active ; and I learnt after- 
words that he was one of tlie most 
skilful Olid successful fishermen on 
the coast. 

The priest remained silent for a 
moment or so, and then, with a 
short sigh, ho turned away, and 
began replacing the curtain over the 
sacred picture, saying, ns lie did so, 
“ Vossignoiia should visit us on our 
great day, the feast of San Jacopo. 
Ah ! then he would sec great 
things ; for the pilgrims come from 
far and wide, and the flowers and 
garlands arc many. Beholil, tliui 
largo silver heart was given by a 
lady from near Mentone — a great 
and rich lady. Her husl)and had 
been at sea, and she awaited Ins 
return ; but for three weeks after liis 
vessel was due at j\raiseillcs it did 
not arrive, and Signora Prancosca 
vowed a silver heart to every church 
dedicated to San Jacopo (his patron 
saint) within fifty miles, if he should 
return safely. At the end of forty 
days the shi]) came in ; hut the 
husband had lost one leg, so slie 
naturally reduced the number of 
miles to twenty, and our church 
was happily within the distance.” 

The priest would have nin on for 
e%'cr in this strain ; but the gather- 
ing clouds warned mo that I must 
not linger if I hoped to regain ilio 
little town where I hod slept the 
previous night before total dark- 
ness. 

I took* out what money I had 
with me, and oifered it to the priest 
for his poor. He took it in his 
hand, jingling it for a moment, and 
then, in a half-hesitating way, he 
said, “ A thousand pardons, Signom ; 
but if Vossignoiia did not object, I 
have a little fund in hand which I 
am trying to raise to send Giannetto 
to a great doctor at Nice ; and we 
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have not any leally in need at this 
moment. San Jacopo Lo praised ! 
tlio lish came asking to be caught 
this year. So if you do not object^ 
might 1 1 ” 

I was about to give a ready assent, 
when a sudden idea struck me, and 
I said, Why should not Gionnotto 
rctitm with me to Nice, see the 
doctor, and hear whether anything 
can be done for him 1 ” The priest 
caught at tlie offer with great eager- 
ness, and I could see how much 
his good heart was set on the poor 
lad’s cure. 

'While I was speaking, 1 had for- 
gotten that wo hod moved towards 
tlie door of the church, close to the 
corner in which Giannetto sat, 
when suddenly I felt my hands 
seized and kissed with all the fer- 
vour of Italian gratitude ; and look- 
ing round, I saw a pair of large 
dark eyes fixed upon me, changed 
in expression, mute and imploring, 
shining with the light of a new 


hope, BO intense and eager that they 
haunted me long after. Ales i at 
that moment it flashed across mo 
what acruel disappointment I mi^t 
bo preparing for these poor, simple 
folk. Could dumbness such as Ibis 
be cured t I felt a strong convic- 
tion that it could not; and I was 
almost angry with myself for hav- 
ing suggest^ the idea. ^'But re- 
member,” I said, “ do not hope too 
much. The most learned and dev- 
crest of doctors can do no good if it 
bo not the will of God.” 

The priest answered me very 
gravdy, True, true. Signore. And 
this DeuI, Giannetto will know 
that it is God's will, and wo will 
pray for patience for him.” 

Before an hour was over, Gian- 
netto had taken leave of his mother, 
wc had mounted the hill, and were 
on our road towards Nice — a large 
Limp-like moon turning the genUe 
sea into a sheet of silver. 
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Xoiliing could bo more atlentivo 
than Giannotto’s manners to me 
during our three days’ walk hack to 
Nice. Ho seemed to think con- 
stantly of my comfoi'i, sheltering 
me from the sun, insisting upon 
carrying my knapsack, and evidently 
most anxious to show that ho was 
devoted to my service. "We carried 
on a sort of convention, he answer- 
ir;, my questions either by signs or 
by waiting on a slate ; fof, unlike 
most of his equals, he could both 
read and write well. I Icamt in 
this way something of his former 
liistoiy. 

Pietro, his father, died when he 
was a child but two ^^ears old, leav- 
ing him and his mother Carola 
dependent on the charity of the 
viUago. The good priest made her 
his housekeeper, paying her a very 


moderate sum weekly for services 
which hitherto had been done for 
him voluntarily by the village wo- 
men. Perhaps his little allowance 
of meat was curtoilcdin conscqucuce, 
and it certainly was all that Caiola 
could do to make the threadbare 
cassock hold out as long as possible 
while this weekly payment lasted ; 
but, when Giannetto was BtUl a veiy 
young boy, ho began to earn somo- 
tliing for himself ; and at the age of 
sixteen he bought a share in a fish- 
ing-boat, and was able henceforth 
to support his mother by his own 
exertions. 

Giannetto's partner in the own- 
ership of the boat was a certain 
Pietro Zei, a man about ten years 
older tlian himself, and of him he 
spoke (or, I should rather say, 
wTote) with a liatred that almost 
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amounted to ferocity. Pietro ivas 
a clever fieherman, and was looked 
upon by his younger companions as 
a leader and wit among them. Un- 
fortunately, all his tastes were those 
of a tyrant ; he would laugh and' 
torment Giannetto unceasingly, imi- 
tating the iiiarticulato sounds the 
poor fellow made, jeering and taunt- 
ing him, till he worked liim up 
into fury. The viUage lads were 
only too ready to follow lus lead, 
and the consequence was, that Gian- 
netto’s temper, never very gentle, 
became more gloomy and morose 
every day, too often varied by fits 
of unbridled passion. In vain for 
many years had the priest striven 
to repress this spirit of cruel niil- 
lory; although controlled in his 
presence, it broke out uiiivcrsaliy 
when lie was not near. It is fair to 
say that I believe that I’ietro and 
his fellow-tormentors little realised 
the pain they indicted. They were 
cruel, partly from thoughtlessness, 
and a good deal from utter inability 
to understand the acute sensitive- 
ness of the dumb boy, who, proud 
anti disposed to ho vindictive bj’ 
nature, suffered from the liumilia- 
tion of his infirmity to an unusiuil 
degree. 

At the ago of nineteen, three 
years before 1 first come across him, 
Giannetto had saved money enough 
to buy a boat, and release himself 
from his partncrshii) with Pietro. 
He succeeded well in his trade, and 
his motlier and the Curato hod 
great hopes that he would settle 
down resigned to his fate, and live, 
if not in content, at least in submis- 
sion to the decree of heaven ; hut, 
to their sorrow, it proved far other- 
wise. The good priest would often 
hold long conversations with him, 
telling him of the duty of resigna- 
tion; hut the truths of religion 
seemed to have no effect upon him 
—his heart was one wild robellhjn, 
untamed and iiniuly ; and it was in 


this condition of mind that 1 first 
found him. 

AVe reached Xico before the groat 
heat of the day set in, on a Sunday 
morning; hut it was aliuady hot and 
very dusty, and I was not sorrj' to 
consign Giannetto to tho care of my 
Italian servant Boppo, and retire to 
wash and cliango my clothes. ^My 
daugliters, nut expecting my return 
till the following day, had gono to 
church ; and so, tired Avith my early 
start, and rendered drowsy by the 
increasing heat, 1 lay down on 
Helen’s luxurious sofa and fell 
asleep. 

I was awakened by tho entrance 
of Beppo, who camo to ask for 
orders. I told him I had none to 
give ; but he still lingered, and at 
]a.<t said, “ Does the Signor Conto 
know .my thing .about tho young 
country lad he has brought honiol” 

Knowing that Bqijio was the 
kindcst-hcarttMl fellow in tho world, 
1 told him briefly Ibc history of 
Cviannetto, I saw that he was 
touched. 

“Poor boy, poor felh»w'!” he 
kept repeating; “and I smiled at 
the queer noises he iiiakos, beast 
that 1 am ! And tlic Signore s:iys 
that they mocked at liim? 7>/a- 
mltic! they deserve to have their 
tongues cut ! If you will excuse 
me, I fly to sec that they have not 
stinted him in liis macaroni. They 
are misers in this hotel, veritablo 
misers — and their wine of Asti no 
better than a vin dii 

Boppo was darting off, vvhen I 
stopiK'J jjim, being anxious to know 
wlnit CBaiiiietto was doing with 
himself down-stairs. Beppo twisted 
his hands together — “It was for 
that I asked the Signor Conte if he 
knew who and what he was. He 
is strange ! but veiy strange ! Fiist, 
ho sits down, then ho stands up, 
then 1)0 walks backwards and for- 
wards thus ” — and Beppo sliamblcd 
about the room, till I could scai'ccly 
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forbear laughing; *‘tlien he sits 
again, till a new idea strikes him 
— ^hc leans out of the window, he 
walks anew. Corpo di Baceo / 
what a restless individual it is! 
One or two have s]K>ken to him. 
Mise Drown, the maid of the Sig- 
norine, said something to him — a 
compliment, a remark, who can tell? 
— ^l)ul ho made such a scowl at her, 
that she ilccl to me for protection, 
and has not ventured into the room 
since.” 

“ Xever mind, Deppo,” I said ; 
“ you now know that it is all the 
restlessness of suspense. You see 
that he hopes that this may prove 
the turning-point of his w'holc 
life." 

“J!ut must he wait?” asked 
iJej^po, with his usual energy. 
“ Will not the iSignor Conte write 
at once ? There is the Doctor Dar- 
toloiniiiei ; to be sure he always 
goes into the* country on Sundays. 
'J’hcn the Ihu tor Simon — ^hc might 
conic ! Dili no, he is this day at 
^Fentono — a consultation — an Eng- 
lish ^Milord is there ill; and this 
morning ho was sent for even ont of 
his hod, and wont olf in a vciturino- 
oarriage at full gallop. Dut how' 
ahoiil the English doctor wdio at- 
tends our young lady 1 The Signor 
('onto, has but to command — I 
s]»o(m 1 to tlie English cliurcb ; be 
will be thei’c with his wife ; I wait 
till he comes out ; I bring him wdth 
me. Kavi* 1 your permission?” 

“ J'atience, ])aticnce, Deppo ! the 
diiinc'r ! Man of energy, you forget 
the dinner ! — Cht va piano ” 

“ Va nano ; the Signor Conte is 
riglit — ^ho is quite right ; the iK)or 
lad must wait.” 

luu'ly in the afternoon I wrote to 
the English doctor who was attend- 
ing my daughter, hricily stating the 
case, and begging him to come as 
soon as possible. I received an 
answer that 1 might expect him 
after the afternoon service, which. 


as the weather was hot, began at 
five o’clock. 

About half-past four, Amy and 
I left our viUa, intending to go 
to church ; but as it was still too 
early, wo lingered on our way, im- 
wiUing to arrive too soon. A curve 
in the road brought us in sight of 
Giannetto, loaning moodily against 
a tree, and T went up to speak to 
him. 1 could see by the expression 
of his face tliat the strain on hia 
nen.'^es was very great, and thought 
it kinder not to leave him quite to 
himself ; so, telling Amy that we 
must give up the afternoon service, 
I asked her if she could think of 
anything we could take him to hear 
or see that would prevent his mind 
from dwelling too much on the sub- 
ject of his anxieties. Amy thought 
for a moment^ and then said, ‘‘I 
li.'ivo heard that the famous Fran- 
ciscan Fra Gcronimo preaches at 
Santa Lucia this afternoon at four 
o’clock ; the sermon must be going 
oil now, and it is said that the 
effect he produces is wonderful. 
Why not take him there?” I 
thought that at all events wo might 
tr}’ it; so, desiring Giannetto to 
fiillow us, we took our way to Santa 
l-iucia. The streets wero crowded 
as we passed; all the happy-looking 
peasants from the country round 
seemed to have flocked together to 
enjoy the Sunday afternoon ; they 
chattered gaily as they strolled along, 
interchanging merry greetings, de- 
lighting in their well-earned holiday. 
A little child, with his hands full of 
flowers, passed us with his mother, 
a comely peasant-woman : the child 
looked wistfully over his shoulder 
at Giannetto; something on his face 
gave him a wish to comfort him, 
for suddenly darting back, ho thrust 
the flowers into his hands. 

Wo reached Santa Lucia, and 
found it full of people, who had 
thronged from far and near to hear 
the celebrated Franciscan preach. 
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Tho sermon was apparently half 
over, but I would not for worlds 
have missed the part of it wo heard. 
The theme was Piitienco ; the text, 
“ Wait ye upon tho Lord.” 

Tho &CC of Fra Goronimo was 
refined, and thin to attenuation ; 
the large eyes hollow and sunken, 
but gloaming as if tho very soul 
looked through them upon this 
outer world ; liis thin, nervous 
hands gesticulated incessantly ; his 
voice, powerful and somewhat hamli, 
now resounded through tho church, 
now sank to a whisper so thrilling 
that it penetrated to tho farthest 
comer. 

“ For what ore wo sent into the 
world)” he was saying as we entered 
— “for what arc wo here? To 
what end are wo created? Some 
say, to cat and drink ; some say, to 
moke money; some say, to love. 
There are who say, for pleasure ; 
there arc who say, for ein ! 1 say 
— ^to suiTcr. Yes, bi*elhreu; 1 see 
you turn away your heads ! Fur 
what arc we scut, but to sulfer? 
Look at the infant wailing as he 
comes into the world ; mark the 
career of that child. Suilering 
begins at once ; he sufiers as ho 
grows, ho sufiers as he learns, he 
sufiers os he loves ; behold, he 
sufiers as he lives, he suffers as he 
dies! What would you? I>y suf- 
fering, the world was redeemed ; by 
suffering, heaven must be won ! 
And wherefore rebel ? I say to you, 
brethren, take suffering to your 
hearts ; bid it welcome. It is the 
greatest blessing that can be sent 
to you ; it will wean you from this 
world, and raise your thoughts, your 
hopes, your prayers to heaven. You 
arc men now — suffer, and you may 
be saints ! Look on St Catherine, 
St John, St Peter — ^what were they 
but men and women like ourselves ? 
Did not they, too, pass through the 
furnace of suffering? What are they 
now? Who can tell of the glory of 


tho Kingdom? Who can describe 
their robes of many colours, the 
jewels that adorn their brows ? 
Behold,” ho cried, in a voice of 
thunder, bringing forward the laigo 
crucifix which stood in the puljiit — 
“ behold, and see ! Is there any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow ? Alas I 
tho fiesh is wetik, and crying and 
wailing abound in tho land — Bacbcl 
weeping for her children, and will 
not be comforted, because they aio 
not. The dying wailing because 
they must die ; tho living weeping 
that they must live ; the strong man 
laments that his strength endured! i 
not, the weak that h(? lias not known 
sti'cngth ; the lame man Ijcmoanetli 
that he cannot walk, the deaf that 
ho ciinnot hear, the dumb that ):e 
cannot speak ” (I felt Giannetto 
stait and shiver). “I tell you, 
brethren, that for every pain endiiri'd 
hei-c, a jewel is added to the crown, 
a joy to the heaven to come I ” 

The friar sank upon his knc‘rs, 
his face hidden in his hands. No 
mortal cni heard the prayer that 
was going up to God; but wc kurw 
that he was interceding for the 
multitude around him — “ I pi ay, 
not that yc may be taken away, 1 -ut 
that ye may endure unto the end.” 

Slowly, and in awed silence, llic 
crowd dispersed; and out of llic 
dark church, from the faint smell of 
flowers and incense, wc [lasscd into 
full sunshine again. 1 looked at 
Giannetto: the beads of jicrspira- 
tion stood on his brow ; his hands 
wore clenched with a force that 
must Ijavc given actual pain. I 
longed Jbr the power of reading 
what was passing in his mind. AVas 
it still rebellion that vexed bis 
spirit, or hod even a faint idea of 
the preacher’s high and lofty mean- 
ing penetrated into the hitter, sud- 
den^ heart ? Amy was struggling 
with her tears. 

Calm and lovely it all looked in 
the throbbing light, silent but ibr 
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the quiet, even plash of the sea ; 
ilie air was heavy with odours from 
the gardens of violets and roses, 
and the warm scent of the sweet- 
bay rose up as wo trod the branches 
which had been allowed to grow too 
luxuriantly, almost across the path. 

Under the verandah, overhung 
vnih cool, shadowy vine -leaves, 
Helen’s couch liad been drawn out ; 
and there she lay, basking in the 
warmth, and looking better and 
stronger this evening than 1 had 
seen her for many a long day. The 
doctor had just arrived, and, with a 
strange feeling of anxiety and ex- 
citement, J called (Siannetto, and 
led the way indoors. 

The interview was not long. As 
1 had feared, he held uiit no hopes 
whatever. Dumb from his birth ! 
who had ever hoard of such being 
cured 1 The fact which seemed to 
debar all hope was, that the doctor 
found the organs of siicech perfect, 
only the power of iitt(‘rancc absent. 
He adiled, “You had better undo- 
i'cive him at once— science is of no 
avail here; nothing but a miracle 
couhl impart a power denied b}' 
nature.” 

My conscience smote me when I 
lieai’d the verdict. I could not help 
feeling that it might have been 
bi'tter to have left CSiannetto undis- 
turbed, vaguely hopeful, in his 
village-home, rather than thus to 
luivc crushed idl hope for ever. 


After tho English doeWs depar- 
ture, 1 told Giannetto, as gently as 
I could, what he had said, adding 
that he should see Di Simon on the 
morrow, so that he should havo 
more than ono opinion on the mat- 
ter. He stood without moving while 
I was speaking, and then, with a 
gentle, subdued manner, t^t went 
to my heart and brought the tears 
to my eyes, he took my hand and 
kissed it. 

When Beppo came up to put out 
tins lights that night, 1 asked 
anxiously what Giannetto was doing 
down-stairs. “He sits like a sta- 
tue,” was the reply. “ I spoke to 
him ; I told him the English doc- 
tora knew nothing — wore ignorants 
— ^hah! one must tell lies some- 
times — and I tell him the Doctor 
Simon, whom he will see to-morrow, 
is a marvel — a wonder ; and I think 
lie still hopes.” 

Beppo's 8ynq)athetic eyes w'ere 
almost overflowing; so I did not 
reproach him, as perhaps I ought to 
have done, for still holding out 
delusive hopes. 

The next morning M. Simon, tho 
French doctor, called and saw 
(Giannetto, at an hour earlier than 
he had appointed, and unfortunately 
while I was out. When I returned 
home I was met by Beppo at tho 
door, ^ntli n face full of constcnia- 
tiou — Giannetto had disapi^carcd. 


CIIAriER III. 


I was very much alarmed wlien 
the whole day passed, and 1 heard 
and saw nothing of Giannetto. I 
could only hope and trust that he 
had gone straight homo again, 
i^eppo told me that tho Frcncli 
doctor had been very liarah and 
rough. “Why could he not wait 
till my return ? ” I asked ; for I felt 
that my presence would cci'tainly 


have made things easier. “ Ah, 
Sigiiur mio, so I said ; but he would 
not wait. I told him you would bo 
in at once ; but he would not wait 
Tliat doctor is a beast — a heart of 
stone — a horror! ‘Morhloul’ ho 
said, *do you take me for a saint, 
that I can cure a man who is dumb 
from his birth 1 Or would you make 
a fool of me f ' They are all alike. 
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tliose doctors \ the}’ think if a poor 
fellow is of the lower class they may 
be as insolent to liim as they like.” 

^‘And Giannotto, how did ho 
bear it?” 

Poor fellow, he ground his teeth 
and clenched his hands ; he went 
off to the kitchen, took down his 
bundle, and walked off without so 
much as good-day to you ! I called 
after him to bid him be in for din- 
ner, for I was sure that the Signor 
Conte would wish to see him again ; 
but he paid no attention, and walk- 
ed straight on.” 

This was all I could learn from 
Beppo. 1 next went to sec Dr 
Simon, whom 1 found very much 
disposed to be impertinent. I could 
not help reproaching him strongly 
for his harsh traatment of Giannetto, 
and finally told him of his abrupt 
departure, and asked him what he 
would feel if lie heard that he had 
committed suicide ? Jle looked as 
much scared as 1 had hoped ho 
would bo, notwithstanding liis ‘‘Ah, 
bah ! ” and I left him to digest the 
unpalatable idea. 

I was met by Boppo in a sort of 
triumph, brandishing a broken piece 
of slate. Before leaving, Giannetio 
had written a few woiils on il, 
broken oif the ])iocc, and loft il 
lying on the kitchen table. “ Dear 
and noble Sir,” were his word.s, 
“receive my thanks a thousand 
times ; it grieves me not to sec you 
again. 1 hasten home ; for the 
heart will not bear to wish you 
good-bye. — Gioyax-Ba'*’tista f.x- 

CIXI.” 

There was nothing to be done. 
1 determined to make another ex- 
pedition to Son Jacopo before linally 
leaving Xice, and monntimo to do 
my best to forgot the sad eyes that 
constantly haunted me. 

The late autumn waned into win- 
ter, and it proved a bad, wet season. 
Helen caught fresh cold, and for 
some time wc were very anxious 


about her. AVe grew tired of bust- 
ling, dusty Kice — Amj especially 
hated it ; the perpetual sameness of 
the tidclcss sea wearied and dis- 
pirited her. It was quite a relief 
when, one night, a frightful storm 
came up : the sea lashed itself into 
waves mountains high, wliich broke 
roaring on to the beach ; the light- 
ning played hissing over tueir foom- 
crowned tops ; and a never-ceasing 
ntll of thunder shook the purple 
pall-likc sky. 1 stood out on the 
bivlcony, watcliing the sea, till the 
rain came on, suddenly, tremend- 
ously; it fell more like the breaking 
of a waterspout than mere rain — 
drenching, pitiless, tearing down 
shrubs and trees, turning the roads 
into running rivers, and the garden 
into a sheet of water. 

1 stood watching it for a long 
time, wondering whether it would 
do much harm, when it flashed 
across me that San «laco])o must he 
sulferiiig severely, closed in as il 
wiis by rocks and sea. Before going 
to bed, I resolved U) pay another 
visit to my friends there. But 
Tlutmmv Dh'H (7fS/iOfir. It 

was mou! tliaii a month before I 
wiis aide to leave Ifice and ciirry 
out my inticntion. As before, I 
walked there, knapsack on my bark, 
KjiGiiding about three nights on the 
way. I'lio storm had done con- 
siderable damage to the main road, 
portions of which had been washed 
away, and oidy rudely mended to 
allow tlic diligences to run ; some 
of the bridges appeared actually 
dangerous, tom and shaken as they 
had been by the fearful force of the 
swollen torrents. iSocing these .signs 
of devastation, I became more un- 
easy than ever as I drew near San 
Jacopo. 

It was on a bright sunny morn- 
ing that I arrived, and at sight of 
me a general shout was raised by 
children of all sizes and ages, who 
went rushing off to tell the -Cf/va/o 
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that tho EDglish Signore had come 
hack. 

I ^volked on through tho streets, 
when I was suddenly met by Caiola, 
running as fast as she could ; she 
had hoard from the children of my 
arrival. She caught hold of my 
hands, she kissed them, crying be- 
tween sobstand laughter, ** Thanks! 
thanks be to God, you are come 
again! And you bring me news? 
You have seen him? You know 
whcTO he is? Did ho return to 
you ? Ah, answer ! answer, Sig- 
nore, for the love of heaven ! my 
boy, is he with you?” 

]My ver}' heart turned cold with- 
in me. What 1 had ho never re- 
turned? AVhere was he, then? 
Just as I was about to speak, a 
gentle, firm hand was laid on Carola's 
shoulder, and tho good 
parting the little crowd of children 
who were gxiping round us, took me 
hy tho liand and drew' me into the 
noarc.st house. Carola followed, 
rei»eating constantly, Answ'cr, 
Signore ! — dear Signore, answer ! 
where is ho ? ” 

1 turned breathlessly to the priest, 
‘•And do 3 'on mean that he has 
never hecii huine i ” 

“ Yes, yes — ho has been home ; 
hilt he has gone again, and you 
then have not seen him lately?” 
“Alas ! no” — and poor Carola sank 
down on a chair, sobbing as if her 
heart would bi-eak. Another wo- 
man, the owner of the house, whom 
I had not noticed before, hut who, 
I afterwards learnt., was Pietru’s 
wife, llaldovinetta Zei, sat downjjy 
her, and, unable to oiler any conso- 
latioTi, stroked her hand and cried 
also. 

The Curaftt looked sadly changed, 
os if years had passed over his head 
in those few months, lie glanced 
pityingly at tho women, and then 
said, “Since Vossignoria has no- 
thing to tell them, jierhaps he will 
follhw’mo. I should like to tell 


him what has passed, and hear 
what he thinks of it.” 

I rose and followed him. As we 
left the house, I heard a little low 
cry from Carola. Alas ! she saw 
in my departure the vanishing of 
another hope. 

The streets were crowded with 
people, watching me curiously as 
1 followe<l the priest, who led mo 
straight through tho piazza to his 
own house. Wo entered, and with 
a movement of his hand he bade 
me l)c seated. 

It was a small square room, the 
walls washed with yoljow paint, 
and adorned witli a scries of coloured 
]mnts of tho stations of the Cross. 
Over the little stove hung a rudely- 
carved wooden crucifix. The only 
ornament in the room consisted of a 
little coloured waxfiguie of the infant 
Saviour asleej), lying under a glass 
case, and with two brass vases of 
gaudy artificial iiowers on each side 
of it. The furniture, a square deal 
lablc and two wooden clvriirs, was 
of the roughest description. 

The ])ricst seated himself oppo- 
site to me, and leaning his arms on 
the table, fixed his eyes on my face, 
and said, veiy impressively, “ Will 
Vossignoria tell mo exactly what 
the* doctors said?” I repeated 
their opinions ns nearly, word for 
word, as 1 could recollect. The 
priest shuddered slightly, and re- 
peated, to my surprise, “ And Vos- 
signoria assures mo, on his sacred 
word of honour, that tho doctors 
declared a cure to be impossible ? ” 
“ It is too true,” I answered ; “ they 
laughed at the very idea. They pro- 
nounced the dumbncBB to proceed 
from a defect, an incompleteness (if 
you may so call it), which no sci- 
ence can remedy — ^tliat it is impos- 
sible, in short, that ho should ob- 
tain the power of speech now, or at 
any future time.” 

Tho priest was silent for a mo- 
ment, evidently thinking deeply; 
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then he tunicil to me and said, 
« Yossignoria will he astonished at 
\ 7 hat I have to tell him, and per- 
haps he may he ahlo to help me to 
uiidorstaiid it. He rememhers, 
doubtless, that it was on the Mon- 
day morning that poor Giannetto 
loft Xice : well, ho must have 
walked night and day ; for on Wed- 
nesday, after I had finished colc- 
hrating low mass, I found him 
crouched upon his knees in a cor- 
ner of the church, having stolen in 
unobserved. He looked ill, hut 
very ill, with a somewhat of despair 
ill his fage, wdiich alarmed us all. 
For days he crept about his work 
like one in a dream. At that season 
the fish came in in shoals, and the 
village was very prosperous. I had 
at this time many talks with Pietro 
— 1 entreated, I implored him to let 
Giannetto alone, and 1 believe that 
he did ; at least, he promised me he 
would do so : but, alas ! youth is 
youth. I liavo reason to think 
that there was occasional ridicule at 
Giannetto’s folly in having hojicd 
to bo cured, and that more than 
once ho overheard it. On one oc- 
casion, for instance, a man came to 
the village who had been a singer 
in the chorus at the opera at Flor- 
ence. He was a good-natured, 
merry fellow; he laughed, and 
joked, and sang incessantly. Alas ! 
my poor Giannetto, he has a pas- 
sionate love for music ! He was 
never tired of listening ; and when 
the singer sang, his face became 
(]uite softened and happy. The 
man only stayed two days, and then 
went away. The fishermen, 1 fear 
— I am sure — laughed at Giannetto 
a good deal about that; but they 
did not sec him afterwards as I 
did, lying face downwards in the 
vineyard, weeping his very heart 
out I was glad — ^yes, Signore, 
strange as you may think it, 1 was 
glad to see him weep, for I hoiicd 
that it would soften the hardness 


of his despair. Alas ! has Vossig- 
noria ever scon a ton'cnt burst its 
bed and tear down shrubs and trees 
in its headlong career? Sanii 
ApoatiolU such a torrent was the 
grief of my Giannetto. It left the 
rock more bare and hard than Ixv 
fore, and swept away the small 
herbs and llowers, the kittle chari- 
ties of life, till 1 scarcely knew him 
again. Alas! he was to me as a 
dear son, and 1 liave Ixtrne witli 
him in patience and in tears.” 

!Mucli moved, 1 held out my 
hand to the priest, who pressed it 
gratefully, and resumed liis story. 

“ Without doubt, Yossignoria 
saw sometbing of the friglitiul 
storm we had ; it is now a month 
ago. Alas ! it has pul an end in 
the prospciity c^f the place for a 
long time to come. Has tlio Sig- 
nore observed more than ludf Die 
olive-trees are gone ? and we looked 
much to them for lielp whoii limes 
were bad. Old >i’Colo*.s cottage, 
that stood near tlie hill in its 
own little vineyard, was completi ly 
washed away, lias Vossignoi'ia 
remarked a little thread of water 
which comes down the hill just 
above the touTi ? Well, that stream 
became a raging river. Ily tin* 
mercy of God it did not burst tin* 
embankment behind the chureh, 
but it carried away Xicolo's cottage 
and many a shed, and destroy rd 
the gardens, and, worst of all, 
drowned two of the poor mules ; 
their Ijodics drifted out to the sea, 
and wc saw them no more. I'lie 
st^rm began about five o'clock in 
the evening, and at the first sign of 
its ap))roach, tlic boats all eanu* 
homewards swiftly as birds on the 
wing. I stood on the shore and 
counted them as they came iii, one 
after another, and the women stood 
with me watching. The morning 
had been fine and clear, and many 
of the boats had gone far out to 
sea — much further than usual — 
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and wo were very anxious. About 
8cven o’clock tbo eea rose friglit- 
and three or four of the boats 
were still missing — Masanicllo’s, our 
(ildcst fisherman, Pietro’s, Andrea 
Castagno’s, and Oiannetto’s. The 
wind was so high, that many a 
time wc liad to lie flat on the beach 
to avoid bqjng blown ofl our feet ; 
and the women wept and wailed 
incessantly. About half-past seven 
ili(‘ broken timbors of a boat were 
washed ashore. Ah ! if you had 
seen how tlio women flung them- 
Ki-lves upon them, and almost 
foiigljt as they strove to recognise 
tlu; fragments. Alas ! a fearful 
rry from poor Andrea’s 'wife told 
that she knew only too well that 
she was now a widow. Andrea’s 
boat had been old and crazy, and 
he was building a new one — poor 
fullow ! Tie "was not a good man, 
hilt she. loved him, after the fashion 
of women. Ilis body was washed 
up on the bank the next moi-ning, 
.ihoiit a mile from here along the 
roast. Later still, Musaniello came 
in : he had fought hard for his life, 
and was (luite exhausted. "We were 
now but three on the beach ; and 
it was so dark, that but for thc» fit- 
ful glare of the lightning wc could 
have seen nothing. The hvci wo- 
men, ( ^arola and iSalduvinotta, clung 
to each other, and I stood by them. 
Saiita.^Iaria ! it was a fearful night ! 
All tlirough those long hours we 
k(*pt the church-bell ringing — I 
hnj»cd it might be some help in 
gui<ling the boats. About twelve 
o'clock wc heard a loud shout, 
which resounded even through tUb 
roar of the thunder, and a flash of 
ligiiining showed us a little boat, 
tossed like a nut-shell from wave 
to wave, but coming steadily on- 
ward. It was hard to bear the 
long pauses of complete darkness in 
that teirible suspense, and I could 
only help by kneeling and praying 
(doud. -At last thei'o came a crash 


on the shingle, a cry of exultation, 
and Pietro and Baldovinctta were 
in each other’s aims. Thanks be 
to God! thanks, thanks, 0 Madre 
Saniissima, he was saved !” 

The priest paused in his narra- 
tive, and I could scarcely control 
my impatience. To my surprise, he 
suddenly turned to me again, and 
said, VosBignoria is quite cortain 
about what the doctors said? — 
there can be no mistake? — other 
doctors would have said the same ? ” 

(Jjuite certain,” I repeated — I fear 
somewhat impatiently. **It was 
a fool’s cirand from the first ; the 
case is absolutely an incurable one. 
liut finish, 1 beg of you, finish your 
story.” 

liic priest looked at me wistfully. 
“Alas!” he said, “there is, then, 
m j doubt that it could not be cured ? 
lUit pardon, a thousand pardons I 
you wish me to continue. Well, 
all night long Camla and I waitocl 
on the beach ; she seated herself on 
th(j ground, clasping her hands 
round her knees, and watching 
in agony. About two o’clock the 
storm began to abate, and the 
clouds broke ; a 'wild moon broke 
out, and shone fitfully on the boil- 
ing waves. The moon grew paler, 
and the first sign of dawn began to 
stieak the heavens ; the wind sank 
to a hollow moaning muimur, and 
wc sat on, waiting and watcliing, 
I^faiia Santissima ! it 'was fearful ! 
As the light increased, I could see 
( -arola’s face — it was like that of 
the dead ; she could scarcely speak 
— ^licr voice sounded faint and far 
olT. 

“As the morning drew slowly 
on, it became bitterly cold; and, 
worn out and drenched as she was, 
1 tided to persuade Carola to go in- 
doors, but she would not ; she sat 
rocking herself backwards and for- 
wards, and moaning. At last— and 
how long it was it is difficult to 
tell — I heard a sound from the sea 
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ns of singing, tho strange Avild sing- 
ing of something that was rather a 
Bound than a song ! Caiola shud- 
dered violently and grasiied my 
arm, * What is tliat?' she cried; 
* Santa Madonna! what can that 
bet' I know not why, but on in- 
describiible honx>r seemed to seise 
on me also. ‘ It is nothing, Carola, 
nothing at all,’ I kept saying. We, 
however, strained our eyes through 
the gloom, and, oh heaven I we saw 
a boat coming towards us, at one 
time riding on Uic waves, at another 
disappearing in tho deep trough. 
Heaven help me, I cannot think of 
it now 1 It was washed in to our 
very feet ; and Giannetto, our Giaii- 
netto, stood safe and in life before 
us! Signor Conte, Signore, you 
shall not say— you cannot say — it 
Wiis incurable ! His tongue was 
loosened. I I'epeat, it could not 
have been incurable — for he sjmko 
phiin 1 ” 

The perspiration stood like beads 
on the brow of the priest, and he 
grasi^ed my arm — “What do you 
think of itt Answer! say — will 
you not tell me what you tliink of 
it?” 

W^hat could Isay? I never was so 
astonished in my life. I could only 
repeat, “ Cured, you say 1 cured ? ” 

“Yes, yes, cured — why not? I 
repeat, why not ? Nobody can say 
a thing is incurable ! ” 

“ It is wonderful, marvellous ! 
And Giannetto, ho is happy? he 
is enraptured — grateful ? ” 

“Alas!” answered the priest, 
loosening his hold on my arm, an<l 
sinking back in his chair, “ a very 
strange and fearful change has come 
over Giannetto. The day after our 
wonderful deliverance, I held a 
thanksgiving service. I had ser- 
vices all day long. My parishioners 
flocked into the church — they knelt 
all day; aU were there, from Masa- 
niello down to Tonino, Pictn/s 
youngest child. Giannetto alone 


was missing. I went in scarcli of 
him ; I pointed out to him that, of 
all, he was tho one from whom most 
thanks were duo. lie refused ; he 
tamed on his heel with a scornful 
gesture ; nothing would induce liim 
to enter the church. Not a word of 
tlianksgiving has he offered since, 
nor would ho listen to ODunsel from 
myself. Tlie neighbours wlio had 
mocked him before now shunned 
and avoided liiiii, and even Carola 
grew terrified. It is now a week 
that ho has been gone; he kis-^rnl 
his mother coldl}^ as if all love for 
her was dead in liis heart ; he passed 
Pieti'O in tho street with a luw- 
breathed curse ; and we have noithei' 
seen nor heard^f him since*, (iod 
forgive him! tenable fears liaiiut 
me at limes that all is not witli 
him as it should be — that Ciod lias 
for a while forgotten him, or given 
him over to the powers of evil. 
But, for pity’s sake, do not ropi*at 
that the iloctors said that it was in- 
curable ; it could not be that it was 
incurable. Giannetto, my son, my 
sun ! rather 1ia<l I seen thee washe<l 
dead to my feet, than have lived to 
hear thee forswear the (iod that 
made thee I " 

I was lion-ilied by the strange 
^vords of the priest; the umre I 
thought of it, the more it puzzled 
me. 

“ Then Giannetto gave no aceoniit 
Iff the nianner in which he I'ccovcrcd 
his speech? no explanation what- 
ever?” 

“ Xonc. He absolutely refused 
to answer any questions ; it was his 
o\t'n affair, he said. Poor (kuola ! 
At first her joy was very great, but 
it was soon dashed to the ground ; 
for (h'anuctio was no longer the 
dutiful and tender son site had 
loved so well. 1 cannot, cannot 
understand it I try not to think 
about it, for it makes mo bard and 
bitter towards l^ietro and his friends. 
I cannot help fearing tliat it i^to a 
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great dogreo owing to their cruel 
taunts that ho has been tempted 
into something wild and accursed.*’ 
It was indeed a strange story, 
and left me with an uneasy feeling 
— a vain wish that my own i)art in 


the tragedy had been left unplayed. 
I left money with the priest^ who 
was very grateftd, for times were no 
longer so prosperous at San Jacopo 
as they had been ; and I returned 
to 2sice sad and bewildered. 


cuAirrER IV. 


Five or six years passed in hmg- 
land of a busy life hotl almost eilaced 
any recollection of Oiannetto from 
my mind ; or, I should perhaps say, 
had reduced the whole strange story 
to a sort of dream. 

Amy was married; Helen had 
<|uite i*ecovercd her health ; and 
nothing had occuircd to cause our 
return to l^ice, when Me suddenly 
made up our minds to go to Italy 
for the winter, for the pleasure of 
the change. For a long time 1 hesi- 
tated between Rome and Florence, 
finally deciding in favour of the 
latter, as being the best for masters 
for Helen. Wo at first thought of 
going by the liivictra route, in order 
to revisit our old haunts ; but, hear- 
ing that M^e wei*o likely to be delayed 
by tlici badness of the roads, we 
changed our minds, and crossed 
Mont Cenis, taking our way straight 
to Florence. Some friends had al- 
ready securiid us a villa half-way ui> 
to Fiesole, and there we took up 
our abode. 

Tliose who know Florence as it 
is now, can scarcely realise what it 
used to b(! before the innumerable 
clianges and innovations, especially 
on the side of Ficsolc. It is sa^ to 
miss those grand old vralls, throw- 
ing their deep cool shadows over 
tlio houses; and your recollections 
are confounded by finding yourself 
wandering in streets and squares, 
where in former days the country, 
as it were, kissed the town. 

Our villa was lovely. About 
half-way up the ascent to Fiesole 
yotr come upon a littic village. 


grouped picturesquely round its 
church, San Domenico by name. 
The ro^ leading up to it is border- 
ed by cypress hedges ; and here, 
as one walks, one invariably finds 
a small flock of lean, bearded goats 
stretching their almost unnaturally 
long 1 todies to crop the uppermost 
shoots. Before reaching the church, 
you turn to the right down a rather 
steep lane, and about a quarter of a 
mile brings you to the gate of our 
vilhu 

The view over the Val d’Arno 
was a constant source of delight to 
us ; for hours we sat on the tonace 
outside our windows sketching, im- 
patient at the impossibility of trans- 
ferring to paper those soft and deli- 
cate tints. I have hoard some people 
complain of the sameness of Floren- 
tine colouring, and it is possible that 
it may be so ; but the sameness is 
inexpressibly beautiful, the cool grey 
of the dusky olive-ti'cca giving the 
tone to the whole country. Every 
evening the setting sun flooded the 
valley, till it seemed to float in lilac 
and crimson ; and for away on the 
dear horizon, faintly shadowed out, 
you have the broken lines of the Car- 
rara mountains. That was the hour 
for hopelessly throwing brush and 
easel aside, and drinking in the 
scene with an ecstasy one seldom 
knows out of Italy : it fades, it 
passes away, that wondrous glow; 
and far and near, from the great 
bells of the Duomo in the plain, to 
the faint tinkling sound ftom the 
convent high above us on the 
heights of Fiesole, comes the sum- 
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mons to prayer, and oveiy peasant 
remoTCS hat, and lays do^^7l his 
tools, to cross himself and mutter 
on “ Ave Maria.” 

Wo led a quiet, unoYontful life 
that winter. Eveiy morning Helen 
drove down into Florence to her les- 
sons, or had masters at tiio villa ; 
and wc sometimes spent the rest of 
the day sight-seeing in the town, or 
wandering in the country round. 

One day Eeppo came into my 
room, flourishing a paper wildly in 
his hand. '' Signor Conte, Signor 
Conte ! ” he shouted — “ mad that I 
am, I forgot to show you this ; and 
now it vrill be too late to take 
tickets. It was that cook ; ho has 
1)ecn worr 3 ’ing again with his eter- 
nal demands for more cognac for 
his puddings. Little enough of it 
goes into our dining-room, I tell 
him. And I forgot to show the 
Signor Conte this ” — and he began 
reading in a loud voice, “ ‘ For two 
nights only. The famous prhno 
femre^ Signor Giovanni.’ And the 
Signore has never heard him ! 
What a chance — and thrown away 
owing to that malcdvffo cook ! ” 

“"iXTiat is it, LeppoH who is he?” 

“ Who is he ? What ! has not 
the Signore heard of the new tenor 
— the singer who has made such a 
fiu'or in Hussia, and who has now 
come to sing for the first time in 
Italy, though he is an Italian born 
and bred 1 ” 

“ I have heard of him, papa,” 
cried Helen, *'and I should so 
much like to hear him. My mas- 
ter gave him some lessons two 
years ago, and he says that ho is 
the most magnificent tenore di fomi 
he ever heaid in his life.” 

‘^True, it is quite true, Sig- 
norina. It is said that when yon 
have heard him sing, you can 
listen to no one else. And lie has 
studied both at the Scala and in 
Eussia. But speak only, and 1 
fly to see whether it is too late to 


securc places. The Grand iJiiko 
himself is to be thoi'O.” 

I gave Beppo permission, and he 
daited off. Alas ! it was too late \ 
every scat was taken in the Pergola 
theatre. Helen was much disa])- 
pointed ; but she insisted upon my 
walking down on the chance of 
being able to get in, to*6tand at 
least for a quarter of an hour, and 
rc])ort whether the new tenor was 
really ns great a singer as he was 
supposed to be. In vain I assuroil 
lier that ■whci-ever wo miglit go, 
these great singers were sure to 
apiioar iu time, in all probability in 
London, the very next season. Slie 
insisted, and — prevailed. 

It was such a fine, cold, frosty 
evening, lliat 1 enjoyed the walk 
down to Florence very much, 1 
went rather late to the ojicradumse, 
and found, as I had expected, not a 
single vacant seat — some, indeed, 
hail been doubly let for half the 
night to each person. Just, how- 
ever, as I was turning away, the 
box-koppor called me 1 »ack . “ J .ook 

you, Signore,” he said j there is a 
little sjiace — a verif little space — 
w'ithiii the door, where 1 have not 
yet put a chair. Would the Sig- 
nore mind having a stool — a evnj 
little stool — put in there for him to 
.sit on ? He will not see very well ; 
])ut, after all, one comes to hear 
tlipsc things, not to see.” At this 
moment a burst of applause, loud 
and long, resounded through the 
house ; and, my curiosity vividly 
excited, I accepted the offer of the 
box^kccper, and seated myself on 
the stool — the truly “ very little 
stool ” — he provided for me. 

Every one knows how critical is 
a Florentine audience — ^liow unfor- 
giving if time and tunc arc not 
peifect — ^how chary of their ap- 
plause, hbw lavish of their hisses ; 
but to-night the whole house 'was 
carried away by its enthusiasm. 

The piece was ^ Lucrezia Borgia ; ^ 
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Hud as I came Giovanni was 
singing “ Di pescator ignoLile.” Ifc 
was the most lovely voice I could 
have imagined — round, and full, 
and sweet — evidently having reach- 
•oil its fidl perfection; tlie style 
also was highly finished ; there was 
no rawness, no want of study, — aU 
tliat art, •combined with the rarest 
natural gifts, could do, made the 
new tenor’s singing tlie most beauti- 
ful thing I could have dreamt of. 

The time passed only too quickly, 
and the first two acts were over 
before 1 began to look about me. 
At this moment the head of the 
box -keeper was suddenly thrust in 
at tlie door, and he broke in abruptly 
on my meditations. 

“Signon?, Signore Inglcsc! will 
hi* look at that box at the end 1 — 
iiii, not that one — the stage-box. 
l>oes he see a lady there — a young 
lady, with an old lady beside her? 
That is Signora Tiiovanni, the ivifo 
of the prihio ttmore. Leautiful, is 
she not? And that is her mother. 
Signora C'elesU*. They have taken 
that box for both nights — they 
fiay she always goes to hear her hus- 
band sing ; anil she waits in the 
eaniago fi)r him to come out when 
it is over.” 

‘‘Is she an Italian?” I asked. 

“Italian? Most corlaiiily.- She 
is riorentinc; her father is an 
hnjiictjtiio; he Indds office under 
the Govenimoiit — a man of posi- 
tion here, the ('avalicre Mattel ; 
and it was thought a i)Oor marriage 
for one of his daughters, when, two 
years ago, she took an opera-sif get 
as her husband. Ihit, Cospeffo/ 
she is likely to be the richest of the 
family.” 

The man withdrew his head as 
abruptly as it had been xirotrudod ; 
and, with enhanced curiosity, I 
raised my glass to look at the occu- 
pants of the stago-hox. 

Signora Celeste was what most 
Jtalfail women become after a certain 
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age, singularly ugly and haggard, a 
perfect foil to her daughter who eat 
beside her. Signora Giovanni could 
not have been more than eighteen 
or nineteen at that time, but she 
looked older. The contour of her 
face was perfect, her eyes very 
large, and so dark, that they mode 
the clear olive complexion yet paler 
by the contract. She was dressed 
in black, and wore the heavy masses 
of her hair turned hack from her 
brow, after the fashion of almost 
all Florentine ^vomcn. But I was 
even more charmed by the extreme 
sweetness of her expression than by 
her beauty, which was very con- 
siderable. 

Giovanni was ill supported on 
the stage. Binda, the bass, was a 
loud and rather rough singer ; the 
primn donim sang well, though her 
voice was past its prime ; and the 
contralto was mediocre: but the 
public had only eyes and ears for 
him, and good-naturedly ignored 
their shortcomings. Giovanni was 
a fine-looking man, and apparently 
made no use of the paints and 
ariiiicial helps to good-looks gene- 
rally supposed to he indispensable 
on the stage. 

While I was looking at him, it 
suddenly occurred to me that some- 
how — somewhere — I had seen him 
before, and 1 could not get rid of 
the impression. So strong was it, 
that 1 determined to wait outside 
after the performance for the chance 
of seeing him in plain clothes, and 
satisfying niy curiosity. 

The piece ended, and the people 
flocked out. I stood in the lobby, 
idly watcliing them as they passed, 
and listening to their remarks. 
The crowd gave way a little, and 
Signora Celeste and her daughter 
passed through and entered tlieir 
carriage, which drove off a little 
way, and then stopped (as the hox- 
keopor hod told mo) to wait for 
Giovanni. 

n 
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At lant the 'whole audionco liad 
slowly dispersed, and I began to 
think myself a fool, and prepared 
to start homewards, when 1 heard 
voices behind mo, and the prima 
tlonaa^g carriage was called for. She 
came sweeping forward, her scarlet 
ItoumouB thrown over one shoulder. 

Bravo, Signor Giovanni!” she 
said as she passed, glancing hock at 
the rest of the singers who were 
following her. 

Giovanni bowed gravely. 

Corpo ill BaecOf what bitter 
cold ! ” muttered Binda, as ho took 
Giovanni's arm and drew his cloak 
round him. Tho truth flashed 
across mo, and suddenly, without 
thinking, I exclaimed aloud, '^Gian- 
netto ! ” The great tenor started 
violently and looked round at me. 
Ho made, however, no sign of re- 
cognition, but walked on down the 
street with his companions. I heard 
Biiida’s deep voice — ''Good night, 
iny friend,” and (Hovanni’s short 
answer, "Tho same to you;” and 
then, concluding that I was mis- 
taken, and had been deceived by a 
casual resemblance. Hit a cigar, and 
turned towards Fiesole. 

I heard swift steps behind me, 
and felt my hands grasped suddenly. 
^‘Signore, Signor Conte! is it really 
yoiil” 

“Then it is Giannetto!” I ex- 
claimed ; " will wonders never 
cease)” 

" Hush, hush ! ” said tho tenor, 
looking uneasily round him, and 
especi^y at tho caniage, which 
still waited a littlo way down the 
street. "The Signoro -will under- 
stand— circumstances alter. Thci'O 
are times when it is best not to re- 
member too much — he has under- 
stood ) ” 

" I understand,” I answered 
rather sadly. "But, Signor Gio- 
vanni, come and see me at home ; 
I should liko to see you again whero 
we can converse more easily.” 


" Willingly, most willingly,” ho 
answered. I gave him my address 
and, grasping my hand cordially, ho 
loilb me. 1 watched his slight active 
figure os he went down tho street, 
jumped into the carriage, and drovo 
off; and, haixlly believing that I 
could be in my right senses, I re- 
turned homo. » 

The next morning I told Helen 
what had happened. She was 
astonished beyond measure. AV'e 
tried once more to get seats in tho 
opera-house for Giovanni’s last per- 
formance, but did not succeed, much 
to her disappointment. 

When three or four days had 
passed without my hearing or see- 
ing anything of Giannetto, I began 
to think that he 'wished to avoid 
mo. I heard of him everywhere 
in Florence, received and courteil 
in society, and very j^opular. ITis 
wife went 'with him, and was in 
the habit of accompanying him on 
the pianoforte when he vouchsafed 
to sing in a private house — a favour 
but seldom conferrcil. 

One day, however, lowaiils the 
end of the 'week, a little open fly 
drove up to the door; and lloppo, 
in a slightly awe struck voice, an- 
nounced Signor Giovanni. 

I looked at Beppo, and saw that 
he fck very much puzzled. I 
fancied he had recognised Giannetto, 
and hastily sent Helen after him to 
warn him not to say a word to his 
fellow-servants till 1 had had timo 
to 5i)eak to him. 

I motioned to Giannetto to scat 
himself, which he did so much 
witfi tlio air of a gentleman and 
equal, that 1 was more and more 
astonished. 

" I must apologise, Signor Conte,” 
ho began, "for not having sooner 
availed myself of your permission in 
coll upon you ; but you are doubt- 
less aw'^arc that a man in my position 
has engagements he cannot escape 
from — and I study much still, *for 
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I have had to combat lYith a certain 
iiillcxibility of voice, ivhich at last 
begins to yield.” 

“ Inflexibility ! ” I exclaimed, 
“surely—” 

lie smiled. “ I am rejoiced that 
you did not remark it.” 

At the risk of being thought in- 
quisitivcjgand possibly impertinent, 
I could not help saying, “Gian- 
netto, ever since I first saw you, 1 
have felt the deepest interest in 
your career ; would it annoy you 
were I to ask how you attained 
your present position — in short, 
what your history has been since 
you left San Jacopo 1 ” 

“Signor Conte,” he answered, 
“ you Jiavo but to command — I will 
tell you.” 

“First,” I began heritalingly — 
“ believe me, it is not idlo curiosity 
that prompts my question— can 
you not tell ino in what manner 
your voice was restored J ” 

He made a haughty and im- 
]inticnt movement, and the red 
Idood mounted into his face, dye- 
ing it to the very roots of his 
hair. 

T saw I had gone too far. “T 
ask a thousand jiardous,” I began ; 
but he cut mo short. “ It is un- 
necessary,” ho said. “The Signor 
Conte has a right to ask what he 
pleases. I must also reserve to my- 
self the option of answering or re- 
maining silent as I think necessary, 
and on this solo point 1 cannot 
fe^atisfy him. 

“ AVhen I left San Jacopo I had 
but a few lire in my pocket. They 
wci-e, however, enough to enablcTmo 
to get to Turin, waling all the way. 
I was at first almost starved ; hut I 
kept up heart, learnt one or two of 
the popular songs of the year, and 
sang them in the eafia of the poor 
people for a few soldi at a time, 
llio Signor Conte has hoard my 
voice — it was as good then as it is 
now, though, cert^ly, it was quite 


uncultivated. It gained me a small 
reputation which spread rapidly. 

“At last, one day I was sent for 
by an American gentleman, who 
had heard of me through his ser- 
vants. Who or what he was I know 
not ; he was a certain Smit of Bos- 
ton. He made mo sing to him, and 
then oficTod to pay for a musical 
education for me, at Milan, at 
Florence — in short, wherever I 
would — ^provided that I would bind 
myself ten years to pay him the half 
of all I should gain from the time 
when my education should ho com- 
pleted. I asked for time to consider 
his pro]^8al, and consulted a certain 
Xicolini, a music-seller, with whom 
T had made a sort of acquaintance. 
He strongly advised me to refuse, 
which I did, though it was much 
against my own inclination. 

“The American left Turin. I 
then offered myself at the opera as 
a chorus-singer, and in that way 
earned enough to get through the 
3 ’car. At last, to my astonishment, 
the manager of the theatre offered 
to pay for my education if I would 
undertake to sing in his theatre for 
three months a-year for five ^'ears, 
after I became a singer. 

I again consulted Xicolini, who 
this time advised me to accept. * I 
chose the Scala by his advice, and 
studied hard, supporting myself 
meanwhile as I best could. Yos- 
signoria knows that I can write, 
thanks to the priest of San Jacopo ; 
and I taught myself to copy music, 
and was much employed by musi- 
cians as a copyist But it was difii- 
cult to support myself at that time. 

“1 used to copy music a good 
deal for the Cavaliere Mattel, a poli- 
tical agent of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany at Milan. 

“ The Cavaliere W'os a great dileU 
lanie^ passionately fond of music, 
and a violinist himself. Ylien ho 
found out how very poor 1 was, ho 
helped me with both money and 
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good advice. AIi! he has a good 
hearty that Filippo Mattel ! He 
allowed mo also to consort with his 
family ; his wife, Signora ..Celeste, 
was kindness it^lf, and many a 
word of encouragement she has 
spoken to me since I first made 
acquaintance ^vith her. The chil- 
dren— there were four — ^became my 
friends. The eldest of them, Elvira, 
was then still a child; she was 
fourteen years old, but she was so 
good, 80 dear, that even then I be- 
gan to hope that at some future 
time her father might give her to 
me. I never concealed my birth,” 
he continued, proudly ; “ they all 
know that I was but a poor fisher- 
man. Hut more than that 1 have 
not told, and none can say tliat I 
have done an injustice. Hut pati- 
ence ! do I not weary the Signore ? 
It is too good of him to be thus in- 
terested.” 

“ JTo, no; pray, Giannetto, go on.” 

“"Well, my education was com- 
pleted — that is to say, the 8cala 
]>ronounccd it completed — within a 
year ; and I returned to Turin, and 
sang there for the first time in pub- 
lic, with a certain success. The 
manager was generous ; he allowed 
me a good half of the tlircc months’ 
gains, and by his rccoiumeudatiuns 
enabled me to obtain a first rate 
engagement at the Court of St 
Petersburg for two years. After I 
had been there awhile, 1 made much 
money— a real fortune ; and I wrote 
to the manager asking him for what 
sum ho would release me from my 
engagement. He named a very 
large one. Hut I jxiid it, eveiy 
aoido^ and rejoiced in feeling tliat 
1 was once more my own master. 

“ Two years ago I came to Flor- 
ence, having obtained a short holi- 
day. I found the Mattel returned 
liere. Elvira ivos not yet betrothed ; 
she was seventeen, beautiful as an 
angel, and good as she was beauti- 
ful. I har^y dared ask Mattel, 
but ho gave a free consent; and my 


Elvira accompanied me back to St 
Petersburg as my wife. 1 am happy, 
Signor Conte; do you ’not look on 
mo as the happiest and luckiest of 
men 1” 

He laughed a curious little grat- 
ing laugh. 

1 looked at him hesitatingly, and 
tlicn said, “And, Giannetto, can 
you tell me nothing of the mother 
—of Corola? She must be getting 
old now, and feeling lonely — a 
widow, bereaved also of her child.” 

He answered hastily, “ She is 
very well; I occasionally hear uf 
her from the Gnraio of our village. 
She is a great lady now,” ho addi d, 
smiling, “ and need do no wrork but 
for her own pleasure ; but I hear tliat 
she still lives in the little old house.” 

“And the Cumto^ he also is 
well?” 

“ Yes, j’cs, quite well — that is, I 
believe so ; but 1 have not been 
there myself, and he is the only man 
in tlic miserable little place that can 
read and write, and he is not a man 
to say much about himself.” 

He spoke irritabh', and I cmuM 
well see that he disliked all allii.^ion 
to his former condition. 

Again 1 felt teiii}»tcd to apologise, 
when a feeling of indignation cut 
me short. 'Wiiat right bad he to 
feel like ihi.s towards his lie.st and 
earliest friend 1 and, but fur curi- 
osity, I should hardly have pro- 
longed the conversation. In spite 
of myself, there was a fascination 
about him, or rather in connection 
with his history, wliicli 1 could not 
resist. 

'\Yhcn he next spoke it was in a 
very dillercnt manner — “ ^lay I ask 
the Signor Conte if the young ladies 
are well ? Are they settled in life, 
or still with you?” And on hear- 
ing that Helen w’as still with me, 
he said, rather doubtfully, “ I 
scarcely dare to ask it ; but if you 
permitted it, might I present my 
wife to you and to tlio Signoriiia 
Helen? She would esteem it a 
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great honour, and dies already to 
kiss your hands, for 1 have told licr 
that I lie under groat obligations 
to you.” 

Indeed,” I interrupted hastily, 
I must disclaim all gratitude from 

you. I have often regretted 

1 stopped abruptly, for the dork 
flush ondb more rose almost pain- 
fully into Gianuetto’s face. He 
bowed gravely and said, must 
hope. Signor Conte, that my future 
career w'ill give you no reason to 
regret having been the first to 
awaken my ambition. Will yovi 
consent to my request!” 


I told him that Helen and I 
would call and pay our respects to 
his wife, and asked for his address. 

“ We ore at present staying with 
the Mattci, No. 12 Bo^ Finti,” he 
answered. “And the Signora Celeste 
will feel much gratified at the hon- 
our you will confer upon her, in 
visiting Elvira at her house. And 
now. Signore, 1 relieve you of my 
presence.” He rose and took up 
his hat. “I have the honour to 
wish you good morning.” 

And bowing low, he took his 
leave in the same gentlemanlike 
manner with which he had entered. 


ClIAPTEB V. 


Helen and I called at the Pal- 
azzo where the ^lattci family were 
living a very few da^'s after Gian- 
netto’s visit. 

Cp a long, carpctloss stair we 
climbed, and arrived at an iron 
grate on the tliird floor, where urc 
] lulled, or rather shook, a dilapidated 
bell. For a long time no one came ; 
then the face of a housemaid looked 
ilirougli the opjiosite door, and a 
shrill voice shouted the usual Ita- 
iian question, “Chic!*’ 

“Is the Signora Mattci in the 
house?” inquired Beppo, in reply. 
“Of course she is, at this hour,” 
answered the woman ; and drawing 
a key out of her pocket, she pro- 
ceeded slowly to open the grate. 

iieppo gave her my card, and she 
hurried away with it, leaving us 
standing on the landing - pkice. 
After a few moments she returned, 
and saying, “Enter, enter. Signore!” 
she led the way through a large 
nm])ty anteroom into ivhat was evi- 
dently used as a music-room. 

It was a large room, the centre 
occupied by a grand piano, on the 
extremity of which lay masses of 
music, songs, accompaniments, and 
what looked like manuscript violin- 
music. Hound the room were long 


red-covered seats or divans. The 
walls w’crc painted a pale-buff col- 
our, and the curtains matched 
them in hue. Two or three tables 
stood at one end of the room, and 
on these were carefully arranged 
various trifling ornaments, such as 
photographs in cases, Paris Imhovr 
itHt-es, bits of Florentine mosaic, 
&L\ &c. 

1 lidding us be seated, the servant 
fidgeted about tlio room a little, 
and then said, “ Vossignori are for- 
eigners?” Much amused, I told 
her w'c wore English. “ Ah J” she 
said, “ doubtless , the Signori have 
come a long, long way. La Signora 
Mattel dearly loves the English. 
She once, yean ago, knew an Eng- 
lish lady, and stayed two days ” 

She broke off; for a shriU voice 
shouted from the inner room, “ Yio- 
lante, O Violante!” “I come, I 
come!” she cried; and making a 
sort of deprecating shrug at me, as 
much as to say, “ You see wo can 
have no more conversation just 
now,” she hurried out of the room. 

We again waited some moments; 
then a door on the opposite side of 
the room opened, and a gentle, ven- 
erable old gentleman came forward. 
“ S’accommodino — ^be seated,! beg,” 
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he began ; these Signori do us too 
much honour to call on us — on my 
daughter, I should rather say. La 
Signora Mattel is a woman of much 
spirit; she is busy at this hour, but 
she will bo here directly.” He was 
a hue-looking old man, with long, 
silky, white hair, and a very sweet, 
courteous expression, particularly 
when he smiled. His hands wei'e 
covered with brown cloth mittens ; 
and occasionally he ke]it up the old 
custom of slowly fumbling in liis 
pocket for a large tortoise-shell 
snuff-box, which he made use of 
with much zest. 

“1 hope,” he continued, “that 
the Signoriua diverts herself in 
Florence? There is much that is 
interesting if she has a love of art. 
Perhaps ^e is herself an amateur, 
and occasionall}' studios in our gal- 
leries ? ” 

I told him tliat we wei'e staying 
at Florence much for jiurposcs of 
study, and then proceeded to make 
him my compliments on the reputa- 
tion of his son-ill-law. 

He bowed, laying his hand on 
his heart. “The Signor Conte is 
too good. Without doubt, Giovanni 
has talent ; ho will be a great singor. 
I toll him he should go to lilnglaud. 
I was there myself once — it is now 
twenty years — and I know London 
well. Yes, yes; it is there ho would 
make a fortune. They know no- 
thing of OUT language, those Eng- 
lish, — the Signor Conte is Scozze^*-, 
he speaks like a native, — but they 
appreciate the talent, eud llicy pay 
well. I myself hcaid tlic Pasta 
sing, and hoard the English say, 

‘ ileautiful, beautiful ! but what did 
she singt — ^was it not German, or 
was it French 1 * Still, not the less 
do they pay well.” 

“I hope Signor Giovanni will 
come to England,” said Helen, 
rather timidly; “at least he will 
find better support there in tint 
theatre, for all the best ai'tists find 
their way to London.” 


**Ah, it is a wonderful place J” 
continued the Cavaliero Mattei. 
** Without doubt, Florence appears 
very small to you ; and my son-in- 
law tolls mo that St Petersburg-^—” 

He was intoiTupted by tlio door 
flying open, and the abrupt entrance 
of Signora Celeste, followed by her 
daughter. It was as if a whirlwind 
had burst into tbo room. “Good 
morning, Signor Conte. Signoriua 
Elena, 1 have the honour to salute 
you. 1 hope I see you in good 
health. It grieved me to hear from 
my son-in-law that you are n<'t 
strong. Be seated. We have hoard 
much of you from Giovanni. 11(.* 
tells me,” she contiinicd, without 
taking bi-cath, “that he made ac- 
quaintance with you some years ago 
at jy(icc,and that he lies under obli- 
gations to you. We are grateful,” 
slic added ; “ you do us great hon- 
our ill visiting us thus, and tlie op- 
jiortunity of offering 3 'ou our tliaiiks 
wo shall hold very dear.” 

I endeavoured to disclaim all 
thanks, hut she did not pause. 

“And the Signoriua, does sin*, 
divert herself in Florence ? I fear 
but little goes on at this moment. 
She has without doubt visited tin* 
Casciiie cver}^ Sunday afternoon ? 
The Grand I>uchcss is almost ul- 
wa 3 's there, and it is very gay. I 'o 
the Signori contcriqdate being here 
for the Carnival ? There are to he 
gi-eat doings this year; and certain 
Signori of the x>riucipal families am 
to have halls. The Signoriua with- 
out doubt loves dancing? She i.s 
of ;in age to do so. Elvira loved 
it much formerly ; hut since she is 
monried she is quite changed, — she 
thinks of nothing but her husband 
and child, and the music. Iteally, 
it is a trial of patience — a wearinctis 
— when she and her father and Gio- 
vanni begin with their everla.siing 
music. Nut a word can one get in. 
And what with the violin and the 
pianoforte, and now Biiida, now La 
Caprera, coming in to jiractiso with 
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'Giovamiii life is a biinlcn. The 
23eople in the strcuts come under 
the windows to listen, but I hope I 
may have put a stop to tliat; for 
when they are all listening, Violante 
and I are often obliged to throw 
water and vegetables out of Uie 
window. Caul help it? — bah ! one 
must k^p one’s house clean ! ” 

‘‘Assuredly,” said tho Cavalierc, 
mildly. “ But wherefore thus out- 
rage their feelings ? Poor souls ! it 
is to them a great divorsioii.” 

She (luietly ignored his words. 
“ And the Signor Conte has tfikcn 
the Villa Vacchini?” she continued. 
“ La Signora Vacchini is one in a 
thoiLsniid ! an excellent ^icrson ; she 
is inucli iny friend. Without doubt, 
it is her agent Signor Ettore Boni- 
fuzio who has arranged with these 
Signori ? He is n good man ; but, 
Saatn ISfaria ! what fat ! he is a hill 
— a mountain ! La Vacchini at one 
time had it in her mind to marry 
hiin I bill 1 said to her, ‘ Lucia, my 
dear, beware j it is a suck — a moun- 
tain — ^j'ou would marry. An agita- 
tion — a sliglit fright — ho is seized 
with an apoplexy, and you aie again 
.1 wid(Av ! ’ Had 1 not reiisoii? 
And she is in good circumslanees. 
She has a large hotel in the Piazza 
!\uova, wliicli foreigners frequent 
much ; and she has also the Axilla 
A'acchini, and certain olive and 
vine yards in tlie hills near the (*er- 
tosn. 1 hope,” she continued, sud- 
denly breaking oil’, “ that you re- 
main satisfied tliat she does well 
by you?” 

‘•perfectly,** I answered. “All 
I have had to ask for has beefi done 
excellently by Signor Bonifazio.” 

“ I rejoice to hear it; for if it had 
not heen so, I wouhl have said to 
her, ‘ Lucia, it is a shame, a wick- 
<idno8B, that you have not attended 
better to these foreigners that are 
so kind and so good.* My second 
•daughter L’Adelaido is betrothed to 
her- oldest S(*n ; he wanted Elvira, 
but even at tliat time, when Gio- 
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vanni was in Kussia, I could see 
that her heart——** 

“ Mamma, for pity’s sake,” broke 
in the sweet voice of Giovanni’s wife, 
the first words I had heard her 
speak. My attention had been 
fully occupied by the mother, while 
Hden had been equally bn^y en- 
gaged in extracting gentle monosyl- 
lables from Elvira. 

Tho young wife looked very pretty 
and very shy, but there was some- 
what of on air of sadness about her 
that troubled me. She had not 
that quiet look of repose which 
speaks of a heart at rest. Her large 
eyes looked anxious, and even care- 
worn ; and when she was not smil- 
ing, her face assumed a gravity 
unnatural in one so young. It 
brightened up prettily when Helen 
asked to bog the baby, and she 
brought it into tho room. It was a 
l»retty, brown, Italian Ijaby, with 
large soft eyes and abundwee of 
dark hair ; and Elvira evidently 
loved it with all the fervour of her 
Foutlioni nature. 

“It is a little angd, a darling !” 
said the old Cavaliere, tenderly pat- 
ting its little head. “And the 
Signor ('onte, has he also little 
grandchildren? Tho English chil- 
dren are beautiful ! ” 

I told him that my daughter Amy 
had two little ones — the youngest 
might he about the age of Elvira’s. 
Elvira looked pleased and interested, 
and I heard her begin to question 
Helen in a low voice about the Eng- 
lish children. 

Signora Celeste turned to me 
again — “It is curious,** she said, 
“ but it is said that English children 
live u])on milk. I suppose, then, 
that they ore very small aud thin, 
and have not much strength till 
they get older ? Elvira would never 
have reared tliat child upon milk. 
But doubtless it is not tnic.’* 

I answered her that it was quite 
true. 

“ Indeed ! ” she said ; “ would you 
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bJieyeit! And yon mean to say 
tiiat you never give them wine at 
all ? What support can they have ?” 

I could only repeat that the chil- 
dren were very healthy and bloom- 
ing. She evidently looked on my 
saying so as the ignorant assertion 
of a man. 

It was some time before we could 
get away — there was so much to bo 
said on Signora [Mattel’s part. Alto- 
getlier, for a first visit, it was an 
unusually long one. 

Well, Helen, and what do yon 
think of Gionnetto’s pretty wife 
I asked, os soon as wo were seated 
in the carriage, and fairly started on 
our way home. 

“Very pretty, very fascinating, 
but not clever, I shoidd think; and, 
papa, did you notice how very sail 
she looks ? I hope ho is kind to 
her.” 

She docs indeed look sad, poor 
little thing ! I was especially 
charmed with the old Cavaliei'c. 
What a thorougli gentleman of the 
old school he is, with liis white hair 
and his gentle veuerahle face ! ” 

Lefora very long our visit w'as i-e- 
turned by the Indies of the party. 
We were sitting out on the terrace, 
— Helen putting the finisliing 
touches to a drawing she bad been 
making of a great bunch of yellow 
or medlars ; I myself lazily 
smoking, and reading a very stupid 
Italian novel, — when Beppo an- 
nounced them. More chairs were 
brought out, and wc reseated our- 
selves. 

After a few moments of general 
conversation. Signora Celeste leant 
forward and said in a very loud 
whisper, “ Signor Conic, with your 
leave, will you do me the great hon- 
our of permitting me a little conver- 
sation with you in private 1” 

I could sec Elvira colour violently, 
and give an imploring look to her 
mother ; but that good lady 'was not 
to he suppressed by looks. I could 
not imagine what she could wont, 


but politeness compelled mo to bow, 
and lead the way into the house. 
She followed, sweeping along in u 
silk gown, which I could not heli> 
thinking made more nistlo than any 
gown 1 had over seen, or rather 
heard, before. I had an uncomfort- 
able feeling tliat she was very close 
at my liccls — a feeling iiiciQpased by • 
the 8hari> way in which slie shut 
the door behind her with a click, 
and established herself on a tall old- 
fashioned arm-chair in front of me. 

She began the conversation her- 
self. “And now, Signor Conic,” 
she said, “I shall be greatly ob- 
liged to you if you will have tin- 
kindness to tell mo what you know 
of the former habits and pursuits of 
my son-in-law. It is not merely 
from curiosity that I ask,” she aild- 
ctl, seeing my natural hesitation ; 
“ hut if the Signor Conte is able t(» 
tell me, it cone/Tiis me to know.” 

“ It is, I four, but little that I 
can tell yon, Signora ^lattei,” 1 
answered. “ My acquaintance* with 
Signor (Uovanni was very slight, 
and of short duration. You an», he 
tolls me, awaro that liis Idrtli is imt 
cfpial ” 

Yus, yes, I know that,” she ex- 
cLiLncd. “He was hut a peasant, 
a fisherinan ; is it not so ? ” 

“ You are right ; and it was 
tliroiigh a conversation with the 
priest of his village that I tiist be- 
came interested in him. 11c was 
very handsome, and — and I am an 
admirer of beauty. I was enabled 
to do him some slight service, wliieli 
he makes too much of by fur ; ami 
therrf our acquaintance for the time 
came to an end. It is an unex- 
pected honour,” I resumed, at my 
wits’ end what to say, '' that I have 
renewed it so advantageously.” 

Signora Celeste appeared to l>i‘. 
thinking deeply, and not to remark 
my little speech, which was meant 
to be complimentary. She s])oke 
again, with an nhruptne.ss which 
mo feel ns if 1 was being 
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snapped at. this Ourato^ 

irViis lie a friend of Giovanni’s 

“He was very good to him,” I 
answered. “The father was dead, 
and the priest not only helped his 
mother with money out of his own 
very small store, but he also gave 
liim an education which made him 
Huperior^to his fellows.” 

“ And his voice 9 Did the priest 
also teach him to sing?” 

“ His voice, liis voice,” I stam- 
mered j “ it developed late in life 
— unusually late. Xo; the priest 
had nothing to do with training 
tluit.” 

“Tlieii ho never sang in the 
choir 1 ” she asked. 

“Xot to my knowledge,” I re- 
plied, wishing her anywhere — at 
the bottom of tlio Hed iSea. 

“ And is Ids mother alive 9 ” 

“ She is — that is, I believe s*» ; 
but it is so long since I have been 
at San Jacopo, that the Signora 
will comprehend tliat I can give no 
exact answer to her question.” 

Signora Celeste suddenly rose, 
tlrew her chair closer to mine, and 
folding her hamls (clothed in black 
net mittens) together, she fixed her 
vjQs upon me, and proceeded : 
“Signor Conte, I am afraid you 
have indeed but little to tell me : 
but I will explain to you the 
reason of my question ; for, wilh- 
r)ut doubt, you consider me indis- 
creet and iiii pertinent — nay, it is 
but natural that 1 should so appear 
to you.” 

Of course I endeavoured to dis- 
avow the supposition ; but she in- 
teiTiq)ted my attempted civilities 
ruthlessly. “Listen, Signor,” she 
said — “listen. Giovanni has no 
doubt told you that he came first 
under my husband’s notice as a 
copyist who was working out his 
musical education at Afilan. At 
that time wc I'csided much at 
Alilaii. My mother was alive, and 
a gi'cat invalid ; so we spent 
montlis with her at a time. My 


husband had not then obtained 
his present appointment at Flor- 
ence. Tlie Signor Conte knows 
that the Cavaliere is a great dilet- 
iantp^ has a veritable passion for 
music ; and where there is a music- 
seller's shop, there he is to be 
found, at times, for hours in the 
day. Well, he had at that time 
a fanaticism for very ancient music, 
forgotten altogether at this present 
time, and much of this he had 
transposed for the violin. It is 
difficult, this old music, and has 
to he understood, or the transpos- 
ing makes it often almost ludi- 
crous. My husband found that 
Giovanni could do it well, and em- 
ployed him constantly. The poor 
boy was at that time so destitute, 
that I could see that very often he 
had not enough to buy a good meal; 
so it ended in our taking him into 
tlie house. 

“ My mother, poor soul, took a 
great fancy for Giovanni, and would 
liave it that he was to be one of 
the greatest singers of the day; 
and it is certain that his voice was 
of a beauty, a quality, that one 
docs not meet w*ith often. 

“ The only times he would never 
spend with us were his Sundays 
and his saints’ days. On such 
clays, when friends and neighbours 
meet, going and coming from the 
churches, lie would never consent 
to be with our family party. At 
first, wdieii 1 asked him, he would 
not say whore he wont, but latter- 
ly he walked into the country to 
see some old friend of his mother’s, 
who was a Milanese ; so I remained 
satisfied. The Signore knows, I 
presume, that ho obtained an en- 
gagement of much distinction, and 
left'' us for liussia. By that time 
W'e had become so fond of him 
that it was a sonw, a grief, to 
part from him; and it was to us 
like tlie return of a clear son when 
he came home and asked the Cava- 
lierc for Elvira. 
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“ Elviia was not without suitoxs 
— several times I could have estab- 
lished her well in life; but the 
poor child had a veritable little 
passion for Giovanni — and the 
Signor Conte can understand the 
feelings of a father. AYhat could 
he dol Ho consented. The day 
for the wedding was fixed; but 
instead of looking liappy, the bride- 
groom looked gloomier every day, 
and Elvira did nothing but ciy. 
■\Ve could not imagine what was 
amiss. At last I compelled Elvira 
to tell me — Giovanni wished for a 
civU marriage without the blessing 
of the Church. Of course Elvira 
would not agree ; and the Cavalicrc 
was very angry, and wished at the 
eleventh hour to stop it oil. Tliey 
are all alike, these men, with their 
impatience! I told Elvira that 1 
took it on myself. 1 sent fur 
Giovanni. I asked him if he could 
give a clear and sufTicient reason 
for Ills wish ; and lie had nothing 
to say except that he disliked the 
ceremony, and other such frivolous 
pretexts, worthy of no considera- 
tion. 1 told liiiii so. I asked him 
to talk it over with some priest; 
but that he refused to do; and 
after a few more cx]»ostulations, he 
gave way. Signor Conte, there i.s 
something, .1 know not what, of 
mysterious about liim. 'When the 
moment came that the wedding 
procession sliould enter the church, 
lie became pale as a corjise, the 
perspiration .stood on his brow, lie 
seemed as if in a moi'ta! agony, 
and so it continued during the 
ceremony ; and when lie had to 
speak, it .seemed to us all that his 
voice was gone — ^lic mumbled his 
answers as if ho knew not what he 
said; and at last, when all was 
over, ho had to he supported out 
of the church more like a dead than 
a living man. Ah ! wc were much 
frightened ; but the outer air seem- 
ed to revive him, and he became 
himself figain. It was strange, un- 


accountable, was it not ? I myself 
cannot understand it — ^for I never 
saw a malady at all resembling it ; 
and, as a rule, his health is oxeel- 
Icut — ^lio knows not what it is to 
bo ill. 

*‘Now, alas!” she continued, 

we find tliat Giovanni never en- 
ters the door of a churck; be has 
never once confessed since liis mar- 
riage, nevoi' says a prayer, and will 
not even use holy words, or sing 
songs addressed to divine person- 
ages. Alas ! it is this that mako.s 
my poor child so unhappy. He is 
very kind, kindness itself to her, 
excejit on this one subject — aud on 
this he will hear nothing ; and she, 
poor child, liris always been a gooil 
Christian — a saint, I may say, in 
all her ways. He cannot even cn 
dure the sight of licr crucifix, her 
little images, and sacred pictures; 
so she grieves much. In sli'.»rt, 
where the huly faith is concerned, 
and tliorc only, he is utterly unlike 
his better self. 

“ When the child was l>orn, she 
had hoped to dcdicaio it to the 
blessed ^lother, and call it ^laria ; 
but lie Would not have it so named, 
and liaJ it baptised Eeliciia — 
a name of good omen, lie said. 
There is a small saint of the name, 
a Santa Stravaganle, without a 
fixed day in the calendar, wliicli 
made us give our consent, liui, 
Signore,” she continued, rising, “ I 
have trcsjiasscd long upon your 
time. 1 had hoped,” she added, 
.sadly, “ that you would have been 
able to help us — to tell u.s some- 
thing that would account for this 
strange evil in Giovanni ; but I see 
that you can tell me no mon* 
than wo know ourselves. A thou- 
sand thank.s for the kind interest 
you have shown in what I have 
ventured to Uil you ; and I must 
beg many pardons for having thus 
taken up your time." 

AVhile this conversation w«r go- 
ing on, Helen had Ijccn growing 
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inucli interested in Ler companion, 
wliom she found more int^gent 
than she had expected. 

Elvira told her a good deal about 
their life in Kussia, and Itussian 
ways and customs. Sho spoke of 
her husband’s success with much 
pride, and detailed many of the 
compliiftcnts and favours showered 
on him at St Petersbuig. Helen 
was amused, and thought the time 
had passed only too quickly when 
Signora Maitei returned ; and they 
took their leave with the usual com- 
pliments. 

To myself, the time had not 
.«;ccnicd so short. The whole con- 
versation had been painful to me, 
from the consciousness of having 
something to conceal. I told Helen 
what had passed. She grieved for 


Idle poor little wife. “ 1 am sure 
sho fodis it dreadfully,” she said, 
‘‘She looks to me as if she had 
cried till she could my no more — 
and no wonder ! But it seems to 
me cuiiousthat she should not have 
thought of all this before she mar- 
ried him.” “ I thought so at first,” 
I answered; “but consider, these 
Italian women know little or noth- 
ing of the men they are destined to 
many, and are never by any chance 
allowed to hold conversation with 
them alone ; so that I do not think 
it so wonderful. Besides, in this 
case the only thing she had had to 
startle her was his wish to have a 
civil marriage only ; and that point, 
we know, ho yielded.” llelen 
sighed, “Poor little thing! poor 
Elvira!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


(Siaiinetlo and his ndfe called 
on ns once more, when unfoilu- 
natcly we were out, leaving highly- 
glazed cards, after the Italian fash- 
ion, with P.P.C. in the comer. 
They went on to Venice, where he 
had accepted an engagement. 

The Italian spring set in, and the 
cold wcail ler passed away. ITloroncc, 
iis the year advanced, began 
justify her beautiful flowery name : 
tall tulips, crimson and white and 
yellow, countless pui|>]e and scailet 
anemones, turned the olive and vine 
yards into carpets of wonderful bril- 
liancy; the scent of orange and 
lemon blossoms in the ganlgn be- 
came almost overpowering ; and 
largo magnolias slowly unfolded 
llicir wax-like leaves. 

Wa used to return from our long 
drives in the cool of the evening, 
the carriage laden with flowers ; at 
one time with irises, tulips, and 
roses — at another with myrtle and 
swcet-1>ay, and long branches of the 
piifplo Judas-tree, and orange-flow- 
ering arbutus. Helen revelled in 


tliem; and would turn our large 
cool drawing-room into a perfect 
bower, much to the disgust of Bep- 
]>o and some other of the Italian 
sert’uuts, who, like all their coun- 
trymen, dread sweet-scented flowers 
indoors, believing tliat they pro- 
duce fevers and all sorts of harm. 

AVo grudged every week as it 
passed; and tlic heat increased, 
warning ns that the season was at 
hand in which Italy chooses to be 
left in peace with her children, and 
the foreigner must fly. 

One evening wo accomplished an 
expedition we had had in view for 
a long time — a drive to the top 
of Fiesole, to visit the Franciscan 
morubsleiy. 

The glare of the day was quite 
over, for the heat was very great 
when wo started, and the ascent 
was slow in consequence. Up wo 
toiled along the broad white road 
on its zigzag course, meeting few 
people by the way — ^now passing a 
group of peasants with their laige 
white-haired dog or sjmghtly spitz, 
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now being passed by a carriage 
making a spurt up the hilli contain- 
ing two or three Eussinn ladies and 
genUemen, on their way probably 
to dine at Villa ^Fozzi ; then, as we 
rose higher, the Fiesole women 
crowded round us, begging us to 
buy their straw -plait work, long 
rolls of it beautifully twisted — and 
queer straw cocks and hens with 
long tails. Helen was very weak- 
minded, and bought right and left. 

Wo reached the old Etruscan 
town, with its lovely church-tower, 
and watched a line of seminarists 
in their long black cassocks pass us 
and descend the liill from their 
home, diminishing in size as the 
distance increased, till it a]>pcaTcd 
like the twisting of a small black 
serpent far below. 

We had brought some large 
heavy packages of coffee, sugar, and 
snuff, as a present to tlio friars \ and 
bidding Ileppo follow with these, 
we took our way to the monastery. 

Wo were received with a warm 
welcome by the Father Superior, 
who told us that it was a great treat 
to them to receive visitors, and was 
most attentive to us, — showed us Uic 
chapel, and the various points from 
which the magnificent view was 
best to be seen, and even allowed 
Helen to peep into the eJaiWirn — 
the inner cloister, wlicre no 'woman 
may tread. 

He told us that most of his friars 
were absent on tlioir special mis- 
sions, and at that time not more 
than twelve in all were at homi\ 
One of them,'’ he said, “ has just 
relumed from our mother home at 
Assisi. Tlic cholera was at Peru- 
gia, and a great panic prevailed, 
especially as two of the brethren 
had died, and they sent for some 
from here, to bring fresh hands to 
the work. They asked for a good 
preacher, and I sent our best — Fra 
Geronimo, and a young bi-otlier, 
full of zeal, %vho had lately joined. 
Fra !Martino. Alas ! Fra Geronimo 


returned alone ; the young brother 
had finished his work, and obtained 
his crown of martyrdom. Ho is 
doubly blessed, having been buried 
near the sbrinc of the holy Francis 
himself; but he was very young.” 

“ Fra Geronimo ! ” I repeated. ^ 
** Was it he who was at Nice some * 
five or six years ago, preaching in 
the church of Santa Lucia f ” 

“ It is possible ; I cannot tell,” 
was the aiLSwcr of the Superior. 

“ Our friais go far and wide. Yes, 
assuredly ho has been at Nice often ; 
but when, I cannot tell. Pcrliaps 
the Vossignoria might like to ask 
him]” 

“ I should, very much,” I ri'plied 
eagerly. 

The Superior beckoned to a lay 
brother, a pale, bowod-down-lookiiig 
man — Gian-^laria, when the 
Padre Geronimo enters, pray him to 
come to me.” 

Mcnnwhilc Helen had taken out 
her drawing-book, and was sketeb- 
ing ra])idly, seated on a little rough 
step, a group of friars in theiv ])ic- 
turosque brown liabit galbeivd 
round her, making their remarks 
aloud — “Look! look! there is old 
Pietro’s cottage ; how iialural it is ! 
What a wonderful lah'iit ! And 
there is old Mariuccio in her red 
apron ■ what a marvel ! And a 
wuinaii can do thus ! Verily, who 
would believe it? Lotk ! look! 
there is the black cat. Santa Ma- 
ria! but it is wonderful!” 

“ The Signora is English ? ” asked 
one, rather timidly. “ She is doubt- 
less an artist ] ” 

Helen told him that many English 
women sketched very well, cntirel}” 
for their own plcasiii'O. 

“ Indeed ! truly it is wonderful ! 
Who would have thouglit that 
women could thus 1 ” they relocated, 
much to her amusement. 

Here the Superior offered her a 
pinch of snuff; and knowing that 
a refusal W'ould hurt the kindly 
feelings of the fathers, she took it, 
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and submitted to the frightful fit 
of sneezing which was the natural 
consequence — ^the friars all saluting 
her, and wishing her huma saluie 
and feliciM, as she did so, after 
their courteous, old-fashioned cus- 
tom. 

They then begged her acceptance 
of various little trttasures made of 
wax, manufactured by themselves, 
chiefly long coils for lighting candles, 
twisted in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes. Helen professed great ad- 
miration for them, much to their 
delight ; and she promised to take 
some homo to her little nieces, her 
sister’s cliildren. On hearing tliis, 
one of the monks quickly retreated 
into the monastery, and returned 
with a little paper ])arcel. “Sec, 
Signora! ” he cried, “I have brought 
you something for the little chilrlron 
— see ! ” and, with a ilourisli, he 
drew a wax bird from the pa])er, 
ami triumphantly presented it. 

See ! it has eyes, black eyes, and 
can move its wings ; but you will 
be very carefid of it '? *' 

Helen accepted the treasure with 
.IS iiiucli ])leasurc as it was given, 
and put it very carefully into her 
drawing-bag. Presently she rose 
ami came up to show me her sketch. 
AVliilc doing so, she suddenly’ caught 
liohl of me — “ Look, look, papa ! 
wliat a picture I ” 

Wiiat so much attracted her at- 
tention was the a])pcar«iiico of two 
Franciscan monks slowly mounting 
the hill, in the taller of whom 1 at 
once recognised the Fin Uoronimo 
who had so much excited our ad- 
miration by his preaching at Nice. 

They formed, as she said, a very 
picturesque group. Fra Gcroiiimo 
walked with a long and firm stop, 
his noble head erect, and the fine 
proportions of his tall attenuated 
figure undisguised by his rough 
brown habit. His companion was 
a much older man, but appeared to 
be bowed by infirmity and care even 
more than by the weight of years. 


He walked with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and his long grey board 
reached down to the hempen cord 
which formed his girdle. Each 
carried a sack over his left shoulder, 
containing the gifts of charity that 
day received for the convent. 

They parted at the foot of tVe 
chapd steps, the older Father going 
on to the cloister — ^tho other, Fra 
Greronimo, obeying a sign from his 
Superior, and advancing to where 
we stood. 

Have you had good speeJ, 
brother Geronimor’ was the first 
question. 

“ We have walked far,” ho 
answered, and Fra Pietro is very 
weary; few asked him to rest in 
their liouses. There is little charity 
abroad.” 

Tlie Su])crior looked rather wist- 
fully at the sack, and did not 
answer. Fra Goronimo turned to 
mo, and saluted me gravely. 

There was a certain sternness and 
.<icvcrity about the man. 11c gave 
mo the impression of being uncom- 
promising in everything — a face of 
singular power, of one who would 
grapple with sin in mid-career, mid 
force shamo and remorse on the 
most hardened sinner. 

I asked him whether he recol- 
lected having been at ^*icc the year 
that wo wero there? He I'eiiieiu- 
berod it well; he had been them 
for some mouths, preaching a groat 
deoL A sudden idea struck me. 
I would tell Giaunetto’s whole his- 
tory to this man, and ask him wliat 
he thought of it. The tall friar 
was standing before me, calm and 
motionless, waiting for mo to speak. 
Should I do harm in trusting him ? 
I knew nothing of him. I raised 
my eyes, and scrutinised his face 
with cam. As if conscious that 
much depended on that look, he 
bent his large hollow eyes on mo 
for one moment; but iu that mo- 
ment all hesitation passed away, 
and 1 felt that the man who stood 
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before me was indeed a fit instru- 
ment for God’s will — pure in single- 
mindedness strong as steel ; and I 
determined to trust him implicitly. 

It was now growing late, and 
knowing that I should scarcely have 
time for my long story then, I 
begged Fia Gcronimo (if it should 
be possible) to visit mo at the villa 
within a few days, os I had occasion 
to usk his advice. He told me that 
ho would do so ; and, calling Helen, 
we took leave of our kind hosts, and 
skirted on our return home. 

Merrily the horses trotted down, 
swinging the carriage round the zig- 
zag comers, the sharp drag making 
the seats vibrate as we went. A 
few fire-flies were dancing about 
(though it was still early in the 
year for them), and now and then 
a glimmering spaik from the ground 
revealed a glow-worm, almost emer- 
ald in its green light. Helen had 
a fancy that the glow-worms were 
the wives of the flre-ilies, and in- 
sisted that it was true, and that the 
fire-flies were ill-conditioned, wild 
gallants, who left their estimable 
wives to mope at home by them- 
selves. The grasshoppers made such 
a noise that, at one time, we could 
not help fancying that one mu^t 
have got into the carriage. 

Wo seemed to reach homo only 
too soon — too soon, indeed, in sad 
earnest; for on the table lay a 
packet of letters, sent by express — 
a summons home on important 
business. Alas ! how the few busi- 
ness-like explanatory words of my 
correspondent brought us down from 
the world of fire-flies and romance 
to the dull routine of everyday life ! 
Our happy holiday was at an end. 
Helen went up-stairs in a very dis- 
consolate humour, and, some time 
after, confessed to me that she had 
cried herself to deep. 

During the few days that follow- 
ed, we had so much to arrange and 
to think of, that I had almost for- 
gotten my appointment with the 


Franciscan. The letters arrived on 
Friday, and the following Tuesday 
was the day flxed upon for our de- 
parture. On Monday evening our 
arrangements were completed, and 
we had time to sit down and rest, 
and look ruefully round our dis- 
mantled rooms. All the purchases 
wo had made at Florence which 
had served to beautify our pleasant 
villa, had been removed that after- 
noon, to bo packed in Florence and 
sent off to England. There were 
two or three fine old gilded rassont 
or chests, carved chairs, largo ma- 
jolica pots, innumerable odds and 
ends, and, tho greatest treasure of 
all, an exquisite little David, by 
Donatello, under a white marble 
biddaccliino, standing about two 
feet high, — all were gone! — no- 
thing but tho original bare furni- 
turo remained. No wonder that 
we felt disconsolate. 

It was beginning to grow ratlier 
late, when ileppo came in to say 
that a Franciscan wished to speak 
^vith me. 1 was very glad, liaving 
greatly feared that I should not see 
him again. Ho came in, and apol- 
ogised for not having been able to 
come before. 

“ I have had much to do,” he 
said. “^luch preaching also has 
fallen to my lot ; and, alas ! tlic^ 
flesh is weak. After preaching, 1 
am often unable to do more.” 

He seated himself, enveloping 
his hands in the loose sleeves of his 
habit, and bonding his eyes to tho 
ground. Helen hml left the room, 
feeling that it might ho easier for 
the friar to talk to me in her ab- 
sence. 

I began at once by telling him 
how and in what manner I had 
come across the village of San Ja- 
copo, and had first been interested 
in the unhappy Giannetto. I told 
him of our coming to Nice together, 
and of the impression made on us 
all by his sermon on human sufler- 
ing; of the verdict of the doctom, 
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— ^in short, all the wliolo atiangc 
story. TIo roniombored tho storm 
well, and had had much to do in 
helping and consoling tho sufferers 
from tho effects of it. Wlien I 
told him of Giannetto’s return, and 
the wonderful change wrought in 
liim, he crossed himself repeatedly, 
and muttered something in Latin, 
too low for mo to hear; and he 
could scarcely conceal his astonish- 
ment under the usual perfect calm 
of his demeanour when I told him 
that this young fisherman, whoso 
history I had been telling him, was 
no other than tho famous tenor 
(riovonni, who ' had lately been 
making such a sensation in Flor- 
ence. 

“ And now. Father,” I concluded, 
“ tell mo what you think of this 
strange story. Is there, can there 
bo any unnatural, or rather unhal- 
lowed, ciiiisc which has driven Gi- 
nnnetto from Church and God 1 ” 

“ I know not,” replied the friar; 
strange and unaccountable things 
.soiiictinios occur in nature. Signor 
Conte” — ho lowered his voice al- 
most to a whisper — sometimes 
desperate men have been known to 
sell their souls.” 

It was evident tliat his suspicions 
pointed in the same direction as my 
own. 

“ Anyhow,” ho exclaimed, “tlicro 
is a soul to bo saved for God. I 
will, God give mo grace, do my 
part. For yours, jiray for me. God 
will give me the power, if it be His 
sacred will.” 

llis largo eyes flashed with a 
feverish, enthusiastic fire; an*d as 
he rose to his feet, and drew tho 
hempen girdle round his loins, ho 
looked like some prophet about to 
go forth inspired on his way. 

You go ? ” I asked, somehow 


feeling scarcely worthy to address 
him. 

I go to Venice. I follow him 
through the world. There is a soul 
to be saved for God.” 

Awe-struck, I stood aside to let 
him pass; and he went straight out, 
only pausing on the threshold and 
raising his hand in tho act of bless- 
ing. I watched him till a tom in 
the rood hid him fh)m my sight, 
and then, lost in thought and be- 
wildered, returned into the house. 

Tho next morning dawned, the 
day of our departure. Helen came 
down to breakfast in her travelling 
dross, and we both felt very sad. 
The carriage was announced, and 
we wont out to it. All our cottage- 
friends wore assembled under tho 
long, broad portico; Pippo, tho 
gnirdencr, with an enormous stiff 
bouquet fur Helen; Adele, his wife; 
Colombo, tho wife of the eoniadino^ 
who managed the vines and 2 mlere^ 
or farm ; and all the children, also 
holding bouquets ; Carola, Anna, 
and the old father, the patriarch of 
them all; and last, but not least, 
tho villa watch- dogs, Giotto and 
Solfcrino. 

It was a mingled scene of crying 
and kissing of hands, and shouts of 
“ A pleasant journey, a most happy 
journey 1” &c. Wo got away at 
last, and I thought our partings 
well over ; but at tho station, as I 
slipped a last sevdo into tho coach- 
man’s hand, to my dismay he clasped 
mine to his lips, and burst into tears. 

Wo were seated in the carriage, 
tho train began to move, whon a 
shower of bouquets was thrown in 
at the window, and a shrill voice 
shouted a last huon fUaggio. It was 
Signora Celeste herself, who stood 
gesticulating on the platform as we 
steamed out of the station. 


{To he continued,) 
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IDAS ; OK, AsncniasTus BRirAinricrs, 

Inter Pvcula, 

AN ENTRAVAGANZA, BY JOHANNES BOUSTROrBEDONIDES, 
Solutvs AmtnK 

Thr 8* &p' Airo^poffBels fieydX^ veiKtirev'^lBas- jc.t.A. 

rjioil., i. 4C2 fnj. 


PJtOLEGOMEXA. 


In days gone liy, the frogs, 
■weary of the mild sovereignty 
under which they lived, petitioned 
^eus that he would give them a 
Xing ; and he flung them down an 
inanimate Log to he their new 
governor. They worshipped it for 
a time in distant reverence ; hut it 
■was not long before they learned to 
contemn and mock at tlic impotence 
of the dull mass of matter, — and we 
all know the retribution that fol- 
lowed. Will the reign of Materi- 
alism, now apparently installed in 
the high places of thought, enjoy 
a longer tenure of observance, or 
-escape a similar deposition 7 And 
are we not in danger of under- 
going a corresponding chastisement 
through our growing impatience of 
legitimate control, and the sacrifices 
we are daily making of tlio mo.st 
sacred bequests of tlie past to the 
devouring Molocli of change 7 

The predominant feature of 
thought in the present day is an 
almost fanatical Scepticism in Theo- 
iogy. Philosophy, Politics, and in 
fiome departments of Science, the 
tendency of which is to enthrone 
I^Iatter, that is, brute force, as the 
regent, or rather the final cause, of 
-creation, to the blotting out of God, 
and the rejection of llevelation. 
The broad line drawn by the wisest 
philosophers from Socrates to Bacon 
between the twin worlds of Law 
and Liberty, Sense and Spirit, 


Nature and Miracle, Knowlcdgi* and 
Faith — each of these worlds exist- 
ing independently of tlie other, while 
the conditions under which their 
re£qipctivc truths become cognisalih* 
by man are radically distinct — has 
been utterly lost sight of; and thus 
it comes to pass tliat crude and in- 
digested theories, based upon data 
belonging exclusively to one or tlic 
other of the two worlds in quest inn, 
and almost invnriably of the Mai*?* 
rialistic typ**, are set forth to tlic 
popular apprehension as the key to 
the enigma of being by sum** of ••ur 
ablest pioneers in science, in utt^r 
disregaid of the inferenros that mii'-t 
logically bo drawn from sucli partial 
presentments, and of the shock to 
religion and morality which in- 
variably ensues under such comli- 
tions. No one can deny the genius 
of these men, or dispute the value 
of their discoveries in physics : 
their misfortune is, that they know 
not where to stop ; ainl their fault, 
that, shutting their ears to the 
warnings of the great teachers 
above mentioned, they restrict '(ex- 
istence to the sphere comprehended 
by their finite intelligence, and 
pudiatc the World of Faith alto- 
gether, with all its indopeudciit yet 
congenial claims upon mankind. 
From t^at moment — and it is the 
experience of all ages and in every 
branch of human thouglit and 
activity — error sets in, with its 
disastrous consequences alike to 
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scientific inquiry and public moi^ 
olity: Spirit is subordinated to 
Sense, Deity to Humanity; one- 
eyed Doub^ the “ wit oblique ” of 
the poet, disturbs and blinds us to 
that steady li^ht " sent down from 
heaven by which we are enabled to 
contemplate Truth as she is: the 
. sanction^ of morality are thus sub- 
verted ; and the body corjiorate of 
Society breaks up in rottenness, and 
crawls away limb by limb. l^Iean- 
while the intellectual march of the 
champions of Materialism is like 
that of the Titan race of old, — 

“ Audax omnia ])erpcti, 

Goiis liuiiiiuia ruit per vetitnin nefaa ; 

* * * # * ' 

Cu'liim ipsum peliiuus stiiUitift;” 
while their exemption from' the 
^Mracunda Jovis . . . fiilmiiia” is 
beat pleaded for in the words ap- 
plied to the .Jews hyone -wiser than 
Socrates — “They know not what 
they do.” It is the depravation of 
social and ])olitical moiuls conse- 
quent upon the hlaterialistic theory, 
thus developed far beyond the con- 
io]n])lation of its modern sponsors 
— the wildest excesses springing 
gencrically from the confounding of 
things essentially distinct which 
that theory is grounded ujion — that 
we have to dc^ with in the ensuing 
pages. 

Idas lias himself sufficiently 
discriminated between the ultimate 
tendency of the doctrines ho advo- 
cates and the unconscious agency 
of the men whom ho boasts of as 
coadjutors in his ivork. He claims 
them, it will be observed, os dupes, 
while making use of them as tools. 
Accepting the imaginary Idas os 
the incarnation of the psoudo-philo* 
Sophy now once more in vogue, the 
claim must be regarded as just; and 
it therefore becomes the duty of 
Society not only in the first in- 
stance to denounce a system of 
teaching which tends to subvert 
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her very foundations, but, further, 
to warn her members against the 
influence of those who take the 
lead, many of them (I repeat) in 
blind unconsciousness, in what has 
become an avowed crusade against 
her. 

Except from the basis of a sound 
and comprehensive philosophy, in- 
clusive, like that of Socrates and of 
Bacon (os tliat great man contem- 
plated it), of both worlds of thought 
and action, it is impossible to con- 
tend effectively against either Ideal- 
ism or Materialism; and such a 
philosophy has been long out of 
date. Nor would such high argu- 
ment touch the poj>ular apprehen- 
sion ; and now that the school- 
master is abroad, the masses are 
more than ever exposed to every 
breath of empty doctrine. The 
only really effective means, there- 
fore, towards opening the eyes of 
the million, is to exhibit the 
tendencies of such theories as are 
now in question in their extreme 
issues ; and for this good service 
the Muse has been the accredited 
agent in all ages, from the days of 
Aristophanes to those of Canning. 
A shower-bath of jiractical common- 
sense is the best prescription for 
clearing away cobw'ebs and expel- 
ling illusions from the popular 
brain, when blown up with vain 
conceits, and disinclined to walk in 
the old paths of sobriety, as at the 
pi'csont time. The world is — ^with 
only just such isolated exceptions 
as prove the rule — ^w'isor than any 
one man, or any clique of men; and 
will not for ever tolerate doctrines 
which, however specious in the 
germ, lead directly towards the 
dissolution of those constitutional 
bonds which link man together 
with man, and mankind with God, 
— substituting, in effect, licence for 
order, and vice for virtue, as the 
law of our boiug. Experience is 
tlic great test of theory. Every 
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al)enation firom cential and constitu- 
tional truth, originating in oxclusivo 
devotion either to the world of 
Sense or tliat of Spirit, has hitherto 
landed its votaries in the mire. 
The present will be no exception to 
the rule. 

That irreparable mischief may bo 
done to our national institutions by 
legislation under the pressure of 
mere numbers, always liable to 
ddusion or passion, is most certain, 
and the evil has already made itself 
felt ; but in r^rd to the broader 
interests of thought and of the 
human race as chQdren of Heaven, 
I entertain no despondency. The 
Spirit of God that once moved upon 
the waters — the “vis medicatrix 
natuTie ** in its highest sense — a 
force more potent than that either 
of ^laterialism or Idealism — ^pro- 
motive always of virtue and truth, 
and restorative of harmony when 
the sweet bells of humanity have 
been jangled out of tune — ^invariably 
intervenes to propel us back into 
the right path, after such extra- 
vagances as those now protested 
against have run their course. 

A word or two may bo added 
with reference to some obscure allu- 
sions in the following poem. 

Tlie Idas of ancient song was 
a brother of Lynceus and son of 
Apharcus — characters, all of them, 
of mythology, not history. While 
Lynceus was the keenest-sighted of 
mortals, Idas was obtuse, voracious, 
dogged, and insolent — confident in 
himself, contemptuous of dignities 
and of the Gods. During the feast 
of the Argonauts on the shore below 
lolcos, the evening before they 
started in quest of the Golden 
Fleece, Jason had fallen into 
thought, pondering anxiously on 
the responsibilities he had under- 
taken ; when Idas broke out with 
reproachful words, taunting him 
with cowardice : “ Fear not ! ” he 


exclaimed ; “ by this spear I swear 
— ^which helps mo far more than 
Zeus in battle — our adventure diall 
be successful, oven though God 
himself strive against us ! " Long 
aftenii'ards, in tiie war with the 
Dioscuri, Castor and Folydeuces (or 
Pollux), sons of Zeus and “God’s 
Saviours,” Idas slew th(^ mortal 
Castor with his spear, and stunned 
(but of course could not kill) the 
immortal Polydeuces by a vast 
stone, a pUlar tom from his father’s 
tomb — whereupon Zeus terminated 
Ids intrepid career by striking him 
dead with a thunderbolt. 

The God Coxsus was the ‘Kep- 
tuiius Efj[uostris ’ of the Homans ; 
whom the Stoics (more particularly) 
viewed as the Spirit or Breath of 
Intelligence shed abroad on the 
waters ; wliile Maximus Tyrius ex- 
tends his influence over the sea and 
earth alike, as regulating and main- 
taining their equilibriuni. In a 
more limited sense the Homans 
qualified Consus as the God of 
Secret Counsels. His altar was 
situated in a sharp angle project- 
ing beyond the Pomierium, outside 
of Jtoma (juadrata, towaids the 
Vallis Murcia, aftcrwaids the Circus 
Maximus ; or, according to others, 
lay near the goal of the Circus, and 
close under the I^alatim*. Hill. It was 
kept covercd with cartli through- 
out the year, except at the fes- 
tival (»f the Consualia. It w.'is 
first dLsintorred, accoiding to the 
Homan tradition, by Homulus. 
The miter has no authority for 
addressing him os God of Geese; 
but he came to the conclusion some 
time ago, from a variety of concur- 
ront circumstances, that the goose 
was his symbol, and even that the 
sacred geese of the Capitol were 
originally kept there in Ids honour. 

The bird alluded to as accom- 
panying the ship Argo was a dove 
sent by Athena to conduct the 
Aigouauts between the Syiuplo- 
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gades, — vast rocks floating at the 
entrance from the liosporns into 
the Euxine, and which alternately 
dashed against each other and re- 
coiled. Every vessel which had 
hitherto attempted to pass through 
during the period of recoil had been 
ground to powder. The dove was 
intrusted to Euplicmus, one of the 
heroes, with orders to loose her nt 
the proper moment and watch her 
flight ; if she emerged from between 
the rocks, they should follow ; if 
not, the adventure was not for them, 
and they should return. The bird 
passed safely through, although los- 
ing some feathers from her tail ; 
and Argo passed with the like suc- 
cess, the clashing rocks merely de- 
priving her of the top of her afjiXour- 
Tov, an ornamental appendage to 
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her stern. The Symplegades re- 
mained henceforth fixed and harm- 
less for ever. 

The Epilogue is founded on the 
custom of the yc^/No/Aos, or ^chaf- 
fing* showered upon the ^Epopta^* 
or newly initiated, on their return 
homo, by those standing on the 
bridge over the Cephissus, which 
separated the sacred soil of EleusiB 
from the hardly less sacred soil of 
* Attica.’ The * chaff’ was liberally 
responded to by the * Epoptse * — in 
the reaction to levity which con- 
stantly follows upon religious ex- 
citement — * epoptm,’ indeed, less 
tongue-tied than those of Idas. 

1 think 1 may now close these 
preliminary, perhaps superfluous, 
observations. 


PJinLOG UlL 

Hail, Consus, God of (icese ! Not without warrant 
1 >id the old liomans honour thee — ^thy march 
Straight to the point, of all b^'-paths abhorrent 
1 light hand and left, through the triumphal arch 
Of i’iirpos(*, to tin; C’apitol — each toiTCiit 

( )f popular impulse stemming ; stubborn, starch, 
Stii]>id, obstructive, — caring not a pin 
»So thou couldst stiiblish truth, and empire win. 

Wliat is thy lesson ? Wisdom’s pathway lies 
*Twixt Law and T-iberty \ the Constitution 
Weds them, and bridles, — ^lie that casts goat’s eyes 
At one or t'other fathero Eevolntion : — 

Oriler consists but in their compromise, — 

Divorce them — *tis a crime past absolution ! 

'Tie but in following jConsus, silly geese, 

Like us, con 'scape the fell Symplegades. 

There sits a little biid and sings aloft. 

Perch’d on our Ilritish Argo's ccnti^ mast ; 

And they that will not heed that tender, soft. 
Inspiring strain, will come to grief at lost : — 

That hir'd is Christ’s — ^lie cares for us, — ^if, scoff’d, 

The bird takes wing, then Britain’s hope is past : — 
Idas may mock, but poor Jack loves his song, 

And hates the miscreant who would do wrong. 
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This Idas is tlio scoifer ’mongst our creiv — 

A frog unclean, that croaks at all John lUill 
Holds sacred, — firo from heav’n his namesake slew ; 

His oTTn explosive mndy belly-full 
Will for our batrach the like olhco do ! 

Altars and thrones ho frcttetli to down-pull 
In hate like Cain’s, obdurately persistent : — 

But what shall the IVluse say to those whoso distant 

Orbits revolve round his 1 That they have miss’d. 

Like wand’ring stars, their courses f That they know 
The port they drive atl Tliat they’ve loosely kiss’d 
Sin, and enjoy the morsel 1 Nay, not so : — 

But rather, “ You’ve mistaken chaff for grist, 

False Gods for true ! Like parrots in a row, 

You’ve learnt the prate that Doubt is Wisdom’s tooth,— 
Unlearn it ! — and you yet may feed on Truth.” 

Now, gentle reader ! do not, pray, suppose, 

Because I point ex sociis hominem ” 

At certain errant knights, whom by the nose 
Duessa leads, I charge her guilt on theui ! 
iSolon in blinkers knows not where he goes ; — 

’Tis wilful Error moves Thalia’s phlegm. 

Au reste — ’tis Idas trots them out, not I, no! 

Hear him ! mark, loam — there’s veritas in vino I ” 


AXTrciinisTrs, jr. 

(yil Tiinperain talwmas.’— A^<4/a.) 

I’m Idas ! I’m the Iconoclxst ! 

Whom timorous fools the Atheist call ; 
liefore my nostrils* scfithing blast 
Faiths, diallers. Constitutions fall ! 

]\Iy gospel licralds a new w'orld, 

A paradise for working men, — 

All powers from earth's higli places hurl’d, 
And »Saturn’s Golden Ago again. 

I’m the ideal working man ; 

1 care for nought and nobody, — 

Model the world upon my plan. 

Or else you’re not the lads for me ! 

No judge, no priest, no lord, no king — 
Nations submissive to my nod — 

The lion’s share in everything — 

On earth no law, in heaven no God. 

My creed is simple. All proceeds 
From Matter and to Matter tends ; 
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Man's appetite’s a wolf ; out deeds 
Are worthy as they serve its ends : — 

Life’s nothing if not gratified ; 

All stands by individual might; 

The stronger shoves the weak aside, 

And what he wills and does is right 

Order and Peace are empty names, — 

Let each man fight for food and fire ! 

Marriage sets up exclusive claims 
To common food for man’s desire ; 

Schooling breeds up rebellious sons, 

Would wiser than their fathers be, — 

Better my boy should be a dunce, 

Or, better still, no son to mo. 

Let men and women herd at will, — 

’Twas so when we were apes of yore ; 

Superfluous brats ’twero wcU to kiU, 

Or you may find tlicir wants a bore, — 

They do’t in China : — ^like the Turk, 

When worn out strangle their mammas ; 

And if they live and cannot work. 

Eat, like the liattas, your papas ! 

Down with the rich — we’ll all bo rich ! 
Down with the noble — all are peers ! 

Down with all false opinions, which 
Aifroiit our pride, or wake our fears ! 

Down with the weak, the privileg’d ! 

To you, the young, the brute, the strong, 

My gospel promises are plcdg’cl, — 

To you life’s sweets of right belong. 


No capitalist henceforward save 
The Publican shall own a rap ; 

To brew for us our common slave, 

And make us cory at the tap ; 

But all beyond the cost shall be 
Divided ’mong the master sex ; 

And woe betide ihc knave if he 
Draw it less strong than X X X f 

One hireling, too, shall still survive — 

The Doctor ; casual wounds to dress. 

And check disease, that wo may live 
Fearless of injury from excess. 

Grudge not his fee ! with bated brcatli 
Cap him i’ the street,-^tush, tush ! ’tis folly 

To dream of . . . something after death ! 
There’s nothing. — Pass the jug— bo jolly ! 
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Credit not irhat tlio parsons preach ; 

I know, 1 know there is no God ; 

Our span of being doth not reach 
Beyond its sta^ng-point, tlie clod : 

Or, grant there be a judgment-day, 

Wc are the sheep and they the goats ; 
They’re paid, jiooi beggars ! Doubtless they 
Believe as we — dan’t cut their throats ! 

Fear not our rulers ! They’re a band 
Of cowards, impotent for war ; 

One spark of pluck, the law’s strong hand 
Would crush us, like the rats we are, — 
Ay, rats ! there is no slirevrder beast ! 

But since the Whigs unseal’d our eyes. 
Shirking St George’s-in-the-East, 

Wo know their terrors, and despise. 


There’s an old Book the story tells 
Of One the so-coll’d Devil withstood. 
Heal’d broken hcaits, work’d miracles, 

And died to save us by His blood ; 

But Pyrrho, Timon, and their crew 
Have disabus’d us of such stuff ; 

Old things are perish’d, all things now — 
Eot, drink, and — rerbum sap. ’s enough .* 


It sa}'s the man that in liis heart 

Saith there’s no God is stamp’d a fool ; 

That those who choose the better part, 

And serve ivith Christ, with Christ shall rule : 
Vain hope ! false tale ! devis’d to blind 
Our sires and breed obedient youth, — 

Mine’s the new Advent for mankind — 

I’m the Hieropliant of Truth ! 

Ye arc my chosen friends, who know 
My inmost soul 3 the mass of men, 

E’en British workmen, are not so, — 

As yet they’re sucklings ) but to train 
Their budding minds I’ve men of mould. 
Charter’d respectabilities, 

Who’d smile derisive were they told 

They’re my poor cousins! and, ’mong these, 


First-rate decoy-ducks ; some iu Art, 

In Letters more, in Science most ; 

Whoso teaching’s mine, if not their heart, — 
As Hylax, in himself a host ; 
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Spurcus, my poet ; Herns too. 

My new Arcadia’s Pliilip Sidney ; 
Strong-minded women not a few, 
And critics of the Zulu kidney. 


Mine too the Stcntors hoarse that stun 
Our ears with fierce denunciation 
Of all who scout their scheme of Un- 
socta — ^no, Secular Erluoation ; 

The old cant echoing, “ Power resides 
In ” — ^Wisdom 1 nay, forsooth— in Knowledge ! ” 
—Thanks to the maxim that provides 
Such touters for my Training College ! 

“ Let God,” they say, “ His own look after, 

We after Ctesar’s ! Adam Smith, 

Sic vult, sic juhet : ” — ^Food for laughter 
To us, whose int'rests jump therewith ! 

I smile, and cheer, and trump their text : — 

Ly motaxihysic vivisection 
Spirit and Flesh they part, — what next? 

Tis ours betwixt to make election. 


I love to hear these sceptics talk, 

I love to see the pranks they play, 

To ivatch them stumbling as they w^k 

Through deep’ning night in quest of day : — 
They grope, nor find, — ^they’ve fiung aside 
Their early faith ; but, one by one, 

Tlicy’Il see and shudder — me their guide — 
Wlien Sense stalks mtked in the sun ! 

Tlien follow, follow, follow me, 

Great Ignis Fatuus of the age. 

Prophet of unzon’d Liberty, 

Turner of Time's exhausted page 
I lead you on a path sublime — 

My cry, my gathering-word is this, — 
licstraint alone is henceforth crime, 

And Lawlessness alone is bliss ! 

Hurrah ! the blood-red banner streams — 

The old sun sets, the new arises ! 

All sanctions of the past are dreams — 

All rags of virtue mere disguises : — 

Hurrah for Vico, for Change, for Chance ! 

There is no Hell — let lifb be free ! 

— I’ve piped, and now, ye blackguards, dance ! 
But kneel down first, and worship — M e ! 
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EPILOGUE. 


(Ad Ccphissi Ponfm-Suhmarinmi ; adhuc, imjKrpctuum tit I in nubibiis.) 


CUOIIUS OF GEPHYRIBTiE. 

Througli this tunnel — Fratcmnl funnel 

For the good things transmitting 
Of England to France— The Epopts must advance ; 
And we, as of custom befitting, 

Must assail them with battle Of banter and rattle ; 

For none may refuse his 
Duo share of jobation After initiation 
In the shows of the British Eleusis. 


Epoptjs (appimehimj), 

Kk, hack, whack, quack, koax, wax ! 


GePHYRIST/E. 

^Ve are French Communists, God-haters, humanists, 
Comtists, and what not ; 

And we own none as kin Whom the Father of Siii 
On the goddess of Ileason’s begot not. 

So now for fraternity ! But, Time and Eteinity ! 

IIow they come tumble topsy 
And turvy along, With their Bacchanal song. 

From their happy and nappy Epopsy ! 


Epopue {nearer). 

lliccupcdickupe, konxonipax, • 

Idas, sing Idas ; and stick like wax ! 

Gephyiiistjr. 

Good evening, fiiir brothers ! ^Methinks it, your feathers. 
Are woefully ruffl’d ; 

And every man’s eye— I should like to know why f 
Is in bandages mournfully mulll'd ! 


Epoptas {in presence). 

Brekekekex, koux, koax ! 
lliccupedickupe, konxompax 1 
Idas, sing Idas \ and stick like wax ! 
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OePHYRIST/E. 

Gome open your heart ! You’ll have much to impart— 
Though your rig’s but a rum one I 
Of Satyric experience To us, your Hyperions 
Of the Cosmopolitan Commune ! 

■\Vhat deeper rascality— In potentiality— 

You’ve learnt from the teaching 
Of Citizen Idas, — Ho better guide ass- 

es like you for suitably teaching ! 

EPOPTiE. 

Brokekekex, koiix, koiix ! 

Hiccu})cdickupe, konxompax ! 

Idas, sing Idas ; and stick like >vax ! 

GEPHTRIST.E. 

What, dumb every one of you? Each mother’s son of yout 
Won’t you be civil ? 

Then, gobblers and guzzlers, £eci>barrel muzzlers, 

Go to pot, with your swine-herd, the Devil ! 

But, en pa&fant, just listen To my admonition ; 

You’ve mistaken your trade ! 

Who deals in deep potions Owns human emotions — 

Hot of such is the Communist made ! 

Epopt.e. 

Brekekekex, koiix, koiix ! 

Hiccupcdickupc, konxompax ! 

Idas, sing Idas 3 and stick like wax ! 

Gephybistj:. 

Not of soft paste ; But sober, even cliastc. 

Cold and hard as a Itomau, 
licmoTseless and cruel, Like me— he’s the jewel 

For the brow of Our Lady, the Commune ! 

Butchers and Iwikers ! Dung your fat aei’es — 

Hatch eggs for your hens ! 

Tailors and weavers ! They’re arrant deceivers. 

Would persuade you your calling is — men’s ! 

Epopwe. 

Brokekekex, kdix, koiix ! 

Hiccupedickupe, konxompax ! 

Idas, sing Idas; and stick like wax ! 
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Gbphyrisijs. 

Tis not for John Dull In the samo boat to pull 
AVith tlio gay sons of Fiance ; 

Xor to nourish his legs Among heads — 1 mean, eggs- 
In the merry-go ‘‘^a-ira” dance ! 

Such as you’ll ncYcr dish up A martyFd Archbishop 
At Anticlirist’s table ; 

Yours not the sluice is To purge from abuses 
Prescriptive the Augean stable ! 


EporiiE (depuHing), 

Hiccupcdickupe, konxompax ! 

Idas, sing Idas ; and stick like Avax ! 


Oepuyuist-i:. 

(let along, get along AVith your pottle-pot song ; 
AVc scout such assistance ; 

Epopts, mrrisfie ! ATou’rc but milksops of mysUr ; 
So oir with you, scornfully hiss'd hence ! 

del ! hoAv they draggle, AVagglc and straggle ! 

SaAv you e’er such a swab array ? 

But they’re out of heariiig ; Tlio last's disappearing, < 
So now let’s back to the calmrei ! 


Epori-fE {in dhtancfi). 
AVax, koiix, quack, whack, kack, kk 


GEPiivmsT.T:. 

{Mand CoRYPii^s), 

I'm sorry for Idas, — I'm ccitain he’s tried as 

Hard as man oould 

To send us recruits ; But — ^thoso English brutes ! 

Not one of them but has a brood 
Of brats and a wife ; And leads a better life 
Than any of us, even sober ; 

Content to plod In the ways of God, 

And only getting drunk in Octol^r. 

[ExiL 
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Envoi, 

(Johannes mordisetL) 

Not eveiy son liis own siio knows \ 

Not every sire Lis own by-blows, — 

And Words, seditious or scliismatic, 

Got, glibly, in Thought's windy attic, 

By law unsanction’d or propriety, 

Are bastards loos’d upon Society, 

To gcn’rate their own adder brood 
Of errors, pois’ning Nature’s blood, 

And then return, with well-eam'd titles. 

To claim their dad, and gnaw his vitals. 

Oh that we all thought more of this, . 

That Self is still SeU’s Nemesis ; 

That idle Thoughts are serious things, 

That reckless Words bear scorpion stings 
Which turn suicidal on their sire 
When Time rings round his guilt with fire ! 
Our pleasant vices are the whips 
That scourge us ; and the fruit o’ the lips 
Blisters them when we taste the wine 
We fondly laid up as divine. 

Press’d from the grape of sceptic licence, 

Not in God’s vineyard gi-own, but Python’s, — 
Stem Betribution crowns the cup. 

And bids us drink the venom up. 

Such Idas' fate ! I don’t suppose 
lie sees six inches 'fore his nose ; 

But crops grow fast while sowers sleep. 

And ho that sows the wind must reap— 
Would the poor wretch had ne’er been bom !- 
The whirlwind of the Muses' scorn. 
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ALICE LORRAINE. 

A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
PART X.— CHAPTER LI. 


It Diay perhaps be said, without 
any painful exaggeration, that 
throughout the whole course of 
this grand war, struggle of great 
captains, and heroic business every- 
where, fSsw things made a deeper, 
sadder, and more sinister impres- 
sion than the sudden disappearance of 
those fifty thousand guineas. On Uie 
other hand, it must not bo supposed 
that the disappearance of guineas 
was rare. Far otherwise — ^as many 
people still alive can testify; and 
some of them perhaps with grati- 
tude for their reappearance in the 
tight quarter, liut these particular 
fifty thousand were looked out for 
in so many places, and had so long 
been the subject of hope, as a really 
solid instalment of a shilling in the 
pound for heroes, that the most 
philosophical of these latter were 
inclined to use a short, strong word 
of distinctive nationality. 

Poor Hilary felt that for this had 
verb his own name must be the 
receptive case; and he vainly looked 
about for any remedy or rescue. 
Stiff as ho was in the limbs, by reason 
of the straps of Don Alcidcs, and 
giddy of head from the staff of that 
most patriotic Spaniard, he found it 
for some time a little hard to reflect 
as calmly os he should have done. 
Indeed it was as much as ho could 
do to mount his horse, who (unlike 
his master) had stuck to his post 
very steadfastly, and with sadness 
alike of soul and body to ride down 
to the fatal ford. Sergeant-major 
Bones and Corporal Nickles also 
remounted and followed the bewil- 
dered captain, keeping behind him 


at a proper distance for quiet intcr- 
diange of opinion. 

Corporal, now,” said the ser- 
geant-major, sliding his voice from 
behind one hand, “what may ho 
your sentiments as consarns this 
very pecooliar and most misfortn- 
nate Iiaxident?" 

“Sergeant, it would be misbe- 
hooving,” replied Xickles, who was 
a west-country man, “ as well as an 
ouceremonious thing for mo to spake 
first in the matter. To you it he- 
longeth, being the one as fori'iold 
it like a book ; likewise senior 
hofScer.” 

“Corporal, you arc a credit to 
the army. Your discretion, at your 
age, is wonderful. There be so few 
young men as remember when a 
man has 8])okon right. I am tho 
last man in the world to desire to 
be overpraised, or to take to myself 
any sense of it. And now I wants 
no credit for it. To me it seems 
come nattcral to discern things in a 
sort of way that I find in noboily 
else a'most.’' 

“ You doos, you doos,” answered 
Corporal Nickles. “ Many’s the 
time as I’yo said to myself — * Whur 
can I goo, to find sergeant-major, 
in t^is here trick of thohcncniy?' 
And now, sergeant, what do 'ce 
think of this 1 No fear to tell 
truth in spaking 'long of me.” 

“ Corporal, I have been thinking 
strongly, ever since us untied him. 
And I have been brought up in the 
world so much, that I means to 
think again of it” 

“Why, sergeant, you never means 
to say ” 
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NickloB, I moaiiB just what I 
means. I may be right, and yet 
again I may be altogether wrong ; 
as is the way of every man. ‘ Let 
me alone’ is all I say. Hut if I 
was sure os you could hold your 
tongue, I might liave something to 
soy to you. Not of any account, 
you know^ but still, something.'’ 

<‘Now, sergeant, after all the 
thumps us has seen and been 
through together, you never would 
behave onhandsome to me.” 

“ Corporal Nickles, if you put it 
upon that footing, I cannot deny 
you. And mind you, now, my 
opinion is that this is a very queer 
case indeed.” 

“ Xow, now, to tliink of that ! 
Why, sergeant, you ought to be a 
general ! " 

“Nickles, no llattery ; 1 am 
above it. Not but wliat I might 
have done so well as other people, 
if the will of the Lord had been so. 
(yonsaniing, however, of tliis to-do, 
and a precious rumpus it will be, 
niy opinion is that we don’t know 
hilf.” 

Speaking thus, the sergeant nod- 
ded to the corporal impressively, 
and jerked his thumb towards the 
ca])taiii in front, and wunked, and 
then began again. 

You see, corporal, my place is 
to keep 1x)th eyes wide open. Tliere 
w'os a many things as struck me up 
at the old Don’s yonder. A carry- 
ing on in comcm, and a going to 
lamps to read things, and a winking 
out of young ladies’ eyes, to my 
mind most unmilintoiy. But 1 
might a’ thought that was all young 
])oople, and a handsome young chap 
going on as they will, only for 
what one of they dirty devils as 
drives them mules have said to 
me.” 

No, now, sergeant ; never, 
now I” 

“ As true as I sit this here hoss, 
when us come back with the sun 


getting up, what did that pagan say 
to mel You seed him, corporal, 
a-runniiig up, and you might have 
saved me the trouble, only you was 
nodding forward. * Senhor captain,' 
he said to me, and the whites of 
his eyes was full of truth, Hhe 
young cavalier has been too soft.’ 
That was how 1 made out his 
country gibberish ; the stuff they 
poor beggars are bom to.” 

*^It gooeth again the grain of 
my skin,” Corporal Nickles an- 
swered, ''to hearken them fellows 
chattering. But, sergeant, what 
did he say nextl ” 

Well, they may chatter, or hold 
their tongues, to them as cannot 
undcistond them. Bequircth a gift, 
which is a denial to most folk to 
understand them. And what he 
said. Corporal Nickles, was this — 
that he was coming up the river, 
while the caits was waiting, and 
afore the robbeiy, mind you; and 
he seed a young woman come on to 
the bridge — you knows how they 
goes, corporal, when they expects 
you to look a^r them.” 

Sc^rgeant, I should think so.” 

‘*Wg 11, she come on the bridge 
for all the world like that. Us 
have seen it fifty times. And she 
had a white handkercher on her 
head, or on Ishmaelitish mantle; 
and she were looking out for some 
young chap. And our young cap’en 
come after her. And who do you 
think she were? Why, one of the 
daughters of the old Don up yon- 
ner!” 

*<Good heart alaive, now. Ser- 
geant Bones, I can’t a’most belavo 
it!” 

Nickles, I tell you what was 
told me — ^wordfor word ; and I say 
no more. But knowing what the 
ways of the women is, as us 
dragoons is so forced to do, even 
after a mairiage and family 

Ah, sergeant, sergeant ! we tries 
in vain to keep inside the strick 
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line of dooty. I does ivbatevGT a 
man can do ; and my father were a 
butcher.” 

Corporal, it is one of the trials 
which tlie Lord has ordered. Tliey 
do look up at one so, and they puts 
the middle of their lips up, and 
then with their bodies they turns 
away, as if there was nothing to 
look at. But, Xickles, they gives 
you no sort of a chance to come to 
the bottom of them. And this is 
what young cap’en will found out 
The good females always is found 
out at last; the same as my poor 
wife was. But here us are. Wo 
have relaxed the bonds of discipline 
with conversation. Corporal, eyes 
right, and wait orders ! ” 

While these two trusty and 
veteran fellows had been discussing 
a subject far too deep for a whole 
brigade of them, and still were full 
of tender recollections (dashed with 
good escape), poor Hilary had been 
vainly spurring, here and there, 
and 2ill about, himself not come to 
his clear mind yet, only hoping to 
know where the money was gone. 
Hope, however, upon that point 
was disappointed, as usual. The 
track of the heavy carts was clear 
in the gravel of the river, and up 
the rocky bank, and on the old 
Eoman road towards Merida. And 
then, at the distance of alx)iii a 
furlong from the Zujar, the rut of 
the wooden wheels turned sharply 
into an elbow of a mountain-road. 
Here, on the hump of a difficult 
rise, were marks, as if many kicks, 
and pricks, and even stabs, hrd been 
ministered to good mules labouring 
heavily. There was blood on tho 
road, and the blue shine of friction, 
where hard rock encountered hard 
iron, and the scraping of holes in 
gravelly spots, and the nicks of big 
stones laid behind wheels to case 
the tugging and afford the short 
relief of panting. These traces were 
plain, and becoming plainer as the 
road grew worse, for nearly a mile 


of the mountain-side, and then the 
track turned suddenly into a thicket 
of dark ilex, where, out of British 
sight and ken, the spoil had been 
divided. 

The treasure-carts had been up- 
set^ and two of the sturdy mules, 
at last foundered with hard labour, 
lay in their blood, contented that 
their work was over, and that man 
(a greater brute than themselves) 
had taken all ho wanted out of 
them. The rest had been driven or 
ridden on, being useful for fui'thor 
torment. And here on the ground 
were five stout coffers of good 
British iron ; but, alas ! the good 
British gold was ffown. 

At tins sight, Hilary stared a 
little; and the five chests in the 
morning sun glanced back at him 
with such a ludicrously sad expres- 
sion of emptiness, that, in spite of 
all his trouble, the poor young cap- 
tain broke into a hearty laugh. 
Then his horse w.alked up, and 
sniffed at them, being reminded, 
perhaps, of his manger; and Hil- 
ary, dismounting, found n solitary 
guinea lying in the dust, the last of 
fifty thousand. The trail of coarse 
esparto bags, into which the gold had 
beer poured from the coffei*R, for the 
sake of easier transport, was very 
distinct in the parts untnimpled by 
horses, mules, or brigands. But of 
all the marks there was none more 
conspicuous than the impressions of 
some man's boots, laiger and heavier 
than the rest, and appearing, over 
and over again, here, there, and 
eve^vhere. For a few yards up 
the nigged mountain, these and 
other footprints might be traced 
without much trouble, till suddenly 
they dispersed, grew feinter, and 
then wholly disappeared in track- 
less, hopeless, and (to a stranger) 
impenetrable forest. 

Thou honest guinea that would 
not be stolen !” cried i^or Lorraine, 
as he returned and picked up the 
one remaining coin ; haply I shall 
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never own another honest guinea. 
Forty-nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine prefer the owner- 
ship of rogues. Last of guineas, we 
will not part till gold outlives hu- 
manity ! ” 

Now, sir, is there anything us 
can dot” cried Bonos and NicUes, 
or one ofi them. ''Wo has fol- 
lowed all the way up this here long 
hill, for wont of bettor orders.” 

No, my good fellows, there is 
nothing to bo done. We cannot 
follow any further. 1 must go 
with all speed to report mys($lf. 
Follow mo, if you can keep up.” 

The sergeant nodded to the cor- 
poral — for, loyal and steadfast as 
they were, suspicion was at work 
with them ; that ugly wonn which, 
once set going, wriggles into the 
stoutest heart. Surely it was a 
queer thing of the captain not even 
to let them examine the spot ; but 
order was order, and without a word 
they followed the young ofTiccr back 
to the highroad, and then, for some 
hours in the heat of the day, on 
the way towards Estremadura. At 
noontide they came to a bright, 
broad stream, known to them as the 
Giiadalme/, a confluent of the (lua- 
diana; and here they were chal- 
lenged, to their great surprise, by a 
strongdetochment of Britisli hussars. 

“ What is your duty here ?” asked 
Lorraine, as his uniform and hice 
were acknowledged and saluted by 
sentries posted across the ford. 

“To receive,” cried an officer, 
riding through the river (for all of 
these people were wide awake), 
“ Captain Lorraine and his Spainsh 
convoy.” 

“ I have no convoy,” said Hilary, 
dropping his voice into very sad 
music. “All is lost. It is partly 
your fault. You were ordered to 
meet mo at the Zqjor ford.” 

“This is the Zigar ford,” the 
cavalry major answered, sternly; 
and Hilary’s heart fell from its last 
bope of recovering anything. 


“ We have been here those throe 
days waiting for you,” continued 
the major, with vehemence ; “ we 
have lost all our chance of a glo- 
rious brush; we sent you advice 
that we were waiting for you. And 
now you appear without your con- 
voy ! Captain Lorraine, what docs 
all this mean f” 

“Major, my explanation is duo 
at headquarters, rather than to you.” 

“ And a deuced hard job you’ll 
have to give it, or my name’s not 
M^llustie,” the senior officer mut- 
tered, with more terseness and truth 
than courtesy. “ I’m blessed if Fd 
stand in your shoes before Old 
Beaky for a trifle.” 

Poor Hilary tried in vain to look 
as if ho took it lightly. Even his 
bright and buoyant nature could 
not lift head against the sea of 
troubles all in front of him. 

“ I have done no harm,” he kept 
saying to himself, when, after the 
few words that duty demanded, he 
urged his stout horse forward ; and 
the faithful sergeant and corporal, 
who had shunned all inquisitive 
hussars, spurred vigorously after 
him, feeling themselves (as a Briton 
loves to feel himself) pregnant with 
mighty evidence. “What harm 
have I done!” asked Hilary. “I 
saw to everything ; I worked hard. 
1 never quitted my post, except 
through duty towards a lady. Any 
gentleman must have done what J 
did. To be an officer is an adorn- 
ment; to be a gentleman is a ne- 
cessity.” 

“ Have you felt altogether,” said 
conscience to him, “the necessity 
of that necessity ? Have you found 
it impossible to depart flrom a gen- 
tleman’s first duty — ^good faith to 
those who trust in himf When 
you found yourself bewitched with 
a foreign lady, did you even let 
your first love know it Y For 
montlis you have been playing fast 
and loose, not caring what misery 
you caused. And now you arc fast 
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in the trap of your looseness. What- 
ever happens serves you right” 
“Whatever happens serves mo 
right !” cried Hilaiy Lorraine, aloud, 
as he lifted his sVorcl just a little 
uray forth, for the last time to ad- 
mire it, and into the sheath dropped 
a quick, hot tear. “I have done 
my duty as an officer badly ; and 


far 'ivorse as a gentleman. But, 
Mabel, if you could see mo now, 
1 think that you would grieve for 
me." 

Ho felt his heart grow warm 
again with the thought of his own 
Mabel ; and in the courage of that 
thought he stood before Lord Wel- 
lington. • 


CHAPTER Lll. 


The hero of a hundred figlits 
(otherwise called “ Old Beaky ”) 
had just scraped through a cholung 
trouble on the score of money with 
the grasping Portuguese regency; 
and now, in the year 1813, he was 
busier than even ho had ever found 
himself before. He had to com- 
bine, in most delicate manner and 
with exquisite nicety of time, the 
movements of columns whoso num- 
ber scarcely even to himself was 
clear; for the force of rivers un- 
usually strong, and the doubt of 
bridges successively broken, and 
the hardship of the Tras os ^lontes, 
and the scattering of soldiers, who 
for want of money had to subsist 
themselves ” — wliieli means to hunt 
far afield after cows, sheep, and 
hens — also the shifty and iinpro- 
nouncod tactics of the enemy, and 
a great many other disturbing ele- 
ments, enough to make calculation 
SQii-sick, — a senior wrangler, or even 
Herr Steinitz, the Wellington of 
the chess-board, each in his pro- 
vince, might go astray, and trust at 
last to luck iteelf to cut the tangled 
knot for him. 

It was a very grand movement, 
and triumphantly successful ; open- 
ing up as fine a march as can be 
found in history, sweeping onward 
in victory, and closing with con- 
quest of the Frenchmen in their 
own France, and nothing left to 
atop the advance on Paris. Was 
all this luck, or was it skilll” the 


historian asks in wonder ; and the 
answer, perhaps, may bo found in 
the proverb — “ luck has a mother^s 
love for skill.’' 

Bo that as it may, it is quite cer- 
tain that Hilary, though ho had 
shown no skill, had some little 
luck in the present cose. For the 
Commandor-in-Chief was a great deal 
too busy, and had all his oiticers too 
hard at work, to order, without fatal 
loss of time, a general court-martial 
now. o^loreover, ho had his own 
reasons fur keeping the matter as 
quiet as possible, for at least an- 
other fortnight, livery soldier by 
that time would be in march, and 
unable to turn his back on Brown 
Bess ; whereas now there were some 
who might lawfully cast away the 
knapsack, if they know that their 
bounty was again no bettor than a 
cloudy hope. And, again, thci'o 
w'ere some ugly pot-hooks of Fnglish 
questions to be dealt with. 

All these things ])asscd through 
the rapid mind of the General, as 
he reined his horse, and listened 
calmly to poor Lorraine’s over-t.ue 
report. And then he fixed his keen 
grey eyes upon Hilary, and said 
shortly — 

“What were you doing upon 
that bridal” 

“That is a question,” replied Lor- 
raine, while marvelling at his own 
audacity, “ which I am pledged by 
my honour, as a gentleman, not to 
answer.” 
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“By your duty as an officer, 
in a place of special trust, you are 
bound to answer it.” 

“Grencial, I cannot. My lonl, 
as I rather must call you now, I 
wish I could answer ; but I can- 
not.” 

“ You have no suspicion who it 
was that* stole the money, with 
such prearrangement % " 

“ 1 have a suspicion, but nothing 
more ; and it m^es mo foci treach- 
erous, to suspect it.” 

‘‘Never mind that. Wo have 
rogues to deal with. What is your 
suspicion 1” 

“ My lord, I am sorry to say that 
again I cannot, in honour, answer 
you.” 

“Captain Lorraine, I have no 
time to spare;” Lord Wellington 
had been more than once internixited 
by despatclics. “ Once and for all, 
do you mean to give any, or no, ex- 
planation of your conduct, in losing 
J:50,0001” 

“ General, all my life, and the 
honour of my family, depend upon 
what 1 do now.” 

“ Then go and seek advice, 
Lorraine,” the General answered 
kindly, for his heart W'as kind ; 
and he had taken a liking for this 
young fellow, and knew a little of 
his family. 

“ 1 have no one to go to for ad- 
vice, my lord. AVhat is your ad- 
vice to met” With these words, 
Hilary looked so wretched and yet 
so proud from his well-bred face, 
and beautifully-shaped blue eyes, 
that his General stopped from his 
hurry to pity him. And theh he 
looked gently at the poor young 
fellow. 

“ This is the most irregular state 
of things I have ever h^ to deal 
with. You have lost a month’s 
pay of our army, and enough to last 
them half a year ; and you seem to 
think that you have done great 
things, and refuse all explanation. 
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Is there any chance of recovering 
the money?” 

“ There might be, my lord, if we 
were not pushing so rapidly on for 
the Pyrenees.” 

“There might be, if we threw 
away our campaign ! You have 
two courses before you ; at least, if 
I choose to offer them. Will you 
take my advice, if I offer the 
choice ? " 

“ I am only too glad to liave any 
choice; and anylhing chosen for 
me by you.” 

“Then this is just how you 
stand, Lorraine — if we allow the 
alternative. You may demand a 
court-martial, or you may resign 
your commission. On the other 
hand, as you know, a court-martial 
may at once be c^ed upon you. 
What onsAver are you prepared to 
make, when asked why you left 
your convoy ? ” 

“ I should bo more stubborn to 
them than even your lordship lias 
let me bo to you.” 

“ Then, Captain Lorraine, resign 
your commission. With my ap- 
proval, it can bo done.” 

“ liesign my commission ! ” Lor- 
raine exclaimed, reeling as if he had 
received a shot, and catching at tho 
mane of the General’s horse, with- 
out knowing what he was doing. 
“ Oh no, I never could do that.” 

“ Very well. I have given you 
my advice. You prefer your OAyn 
decision; and I have other thin^ 
to attend to. Captain Money wUI 
receive your sword. You are under 
arrest, till wo can form a court” 

“My lord, it would break my 
father's heart, if he were to hear 
of such a thing. I suppose I hod 
bettor resign my commission, if I 
may.” 

“ Put that in writing, and send 
it to me. 1 will forwori it to tho 
Horse Guards with a memorandum 
from myself. I am sorry to lose 
you. Captain Lorraine ; you might 

D 
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have done well, if you had only 
proved as vigilant os you are active 
and gallant. But one word more — 
vrhat made you stop short at the 
ford of a little mountain-stream 1 
I chose you os knowing the country 
well. You must have known that 
the Zigar ford was twenty miles 
further on your road.” 

I .know all that country too 
well, my lord. “We halted at the 
real Zi^ar ford. General Hill’s de- 
tachment stopped at the ford of the 
Guadalmez. It is wrongly called 
the Zigar there. The Ziijar has 
taken a great sweep to the east and 
fallen into the Guadalmez and Giiad- 
alemar. Major M^liustie must 
have been midod ; and no doubt it 
was done on purpose. I have luy 
information on the very best autho- 
rity.” 

I ask, upon what autho- 
rity! Arc 3 'ou pledged in honour 
to conceal even that?” 

*•' Xo, I may tell that, I do be- 
lieve,” said llilary, after one mo- 
ment’s thought, and with his old 
bright simple smile. “ 1 had it, my 
lord, from the two young ladies — the 
daughters of the Count of Zamora.” 

“ Aha ! ” cried Lonl Wellington 
(being almost as fond of young lailies 
as they of him, and touched perha])S 
for the moment by the magic of a 
sweet young smile), begin to 
understand the bridge -affair. But 
I fear that young ladies can hardly 
be cited as authorities on geography. 
Otherwise, wo might make out a 
case against the Spanish authorities 
for sending our escort to the wrong 
place. And the Spanish escort, as 
y'ou say, took that for the proper 
idace.” 

“ Ccrtainl}’', my lonl, they did. 
And so did the Count, and every- 
body. Is there any hotjo now that 
I may be acquitted ? ” 

At a moment’s notice from hope 
that she would like to come back to 
her lodging?, llilary opened his eyes 


so wide, and his heart so wide, and 
every other place that hope is gener- 
ally partial to, that the great com- 
mander (who tnistcd as littlo as 
possible of his work to hope) could 
not help smiling a quick, dry smile. 
And ho felt some pain, as, word by 
word, he demolislied hope in llilary. 

*^The point of the thing ^ the 
mom^y, Lorraine. And tliat we 
never could recover from the Span- 
iards, even if it w'as lost through 
them ; for the very good reason that 
they have not got it. And oven 
si 4 >posiug the mistake to bo theirs, 
and our escort to have been scut 
astray, you were a party to that mis- 
take. And mor(>, than that; you 
were bound to sec that tlie treasure 
did not cross the river, until our 
men were there. Did you do so ? ” 
Oil, if I only had done that, 1 
should not Ik? so miserable.” 

** Exactly so. You neglected 
your dut}". lake more care of 
}’ 0 ur own nione^r tliaii j'ou liav<! 
taken of ouis, LuiTaine. Do sis I 
told 3'on. And now, goo( l-byc.” 

The General, wlio had hmg been 
chaling at so much' discourse just 
now, offered his haiul to Lorraine, 
as one who was now a mere civilian. 

“ Is there no hoi)e ? ” asked 
llihr^*', dropping a tear into the 
mane of the restive horse. “Can 
I never b(i restored, my li»rd ? ” 

“Xever; uidcss tlie money is 
made good before we go into quar- 
ters again. A heavy price for a 
ca]itnin’s commission ! ” 

“If it is made good, my lord, 
will you restore me from this deep 
dis|{racc ? ” 

“The question will be for his 
Iloyal Highness. But I think that 
in such an extraordinary case, ^'’ou 
may roly — at .any rate you may nsly 
upon my good word, l^rraine.” 

“I tliank j'ou, my lord. The 
money shall bo paid. Not for the 
sake of my commission, but for the 
honour of our fiimily.” 
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CHAPTER Llll. 


Tho SritisL army now set forth 
on its grand career of victory, with 
an entirely now set of breeches. 
Interception of convoys, and other 
adverse circumstances, had kept 
OUT heroes*from having any money, 
although they had now pockets. 
And the British Government, with 
keen insiglit into Lritisli nature, 
had insisted upon it, in the last 
contract, that the pockets should 
be all four inches wide. With this 
the soldiers were delighted — for all 
tho very bravest men are boys — 
and they put their knuckles into 
their pockets, and felt what a lot 
of money tliey would hold. And 
though the nioiiey did not come, 
there was the due preparation for it. 
It might como luiy day, for all 
they knew; and ■what fbols they 
must have looked, if their pockets 
would not hold it ! In short, these 
men laid on their legs to march 
with cinjity ])ock(>.ts; and march 
they did, as history shows, all the 
better for not having sixpence. 

Tiiough Hilary was so hcjirtily 
liked, both in his own regiment 
and by tho Stall', time (which had 
failed for his trial) also failed for 
pity of the issue. Ilio General had 
desired that as little as possible 
should be said ; and even if any 
one had wished to argue, the hurry 
and bustle would have stopped his 
mouth. Lorraine’s old comrades 
wore for in advance ; and the Stall, 
like a shuttle, was darting aboyt; 
and the liills and the valleys were 
clapping their hands to the happy 
accompaniment of the drum. 

Casting by every outward sign 
that ho ever had been a soldier, 
Hiloiy Lorraine set forth i on his 
sad retreat from tins fine advance ; 
afoot) and bearing on his shoulder 
a canvas bog on a truncheon of 
olive. He 'U'ould not accept any 


knapsack, pouch, or soldier’s usage 
of any kind. Ho had lost all right 
to that, being now but a shattered 
young gentleman on his way home. 

However, in one way he showed 
good sense. By losing such a heap 
of tho public money, ho had learned 
to look a little better alter his own; 
so ho drew every farthing that he 
could get of his fathez^s cash and 
his grandmother’s, but scorned to 
accept the arrears of his pay ; be- 
cause he could not get them. 

To a man of old, or of middle 
ago, it has become (or it ought to 
become) a matter of very small 
account that he has thrown away 
his life. He has seen so many who 
have done the like (through in- 
dolence, pride, bad temper, reserve, 
timidity, or fool’s confidence — ^into 
wliich the most timid men gene- 
rally rush), that he knows him- 
self now to be a fine example, 
instead of standing forth as a 
very unpleasant exception to the 
rule. And now, if ho takes it 
all together, he finds many fellows 
who have done much worse, and 
seem all the better for it. Has ho 
missed an appointment 9 They cut 
down the salary. Did ho bang his 
back-door on a rising man 1 'V^'"cll, 
the man, since he rose, has for- 
gotten his hosts. Has ho married 
a shrew 9 She looks after his 
kitchen. Bemembering and re- 
liecting thus, almost any good 
man must refuse to be called, in 
the long-run, a bigger fool than his 
neighbours. 

But a young man is' not yet late 
enough to know what human life is. 
He is sure that ho sees by foresight 
all tho things which, as they pass us, 
leave so little time for insight, and 
of which the only true view is the 
calm and pleasant retrospect And 
then, .like a high - stepping coll 
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brought Buddeuly on his knoes, to 
a sense of Macadam, he flounders 
about in amazement so, that if 
the &tal damage is not done to him, 
ho does it. 

Lorraine was not one of those 
who cry, as the poets of all present 
ages do — Let the world stand still, 
because I don't get on.” Neverthe- 
less ho was greatly downcast, to 
find his own little world so early 
brought to a sudden stand-still. 
And it seems to be sadly true that 
the more of versatile quickness a 
man has in him, the less there re- 
mains to expect of him, in the way 
of pith and substance. But Hilary 
now was in no condition to go into 
any philosophies. He made up his 
mind to walk down to the sea, and 
take ship at some good seaport; 
and having been pleased at Malaga 
by the kind, quiet ways of the 
people^ and knowing the port to 
be unobser^'ed by French and 
American cruisers, he thought that 
he might as well try his luck once 
more in that direction. 

Swift of foot as he was, and 
lightsome, when his heart was 
toward, he did not get along very 
fast on this penitential journey. 
So tliat it was the ninth day or 
the tenth, from Lis being turned 
out of the army, when he came 
once more to the “ Bridge of 
Echoes,” henceforth his ‘‘Bridge 
of Sighs ” for ever. Here lie 
stopped and ate his supper, for 
Ills appetite was good again; and 
then he looked up and down the 
Zujar, and said to himself what a 
fool ho was. For lo ' where Claudia 
had held him trembling over a fear- 
ful abyss of torrent (as it seemed 
by moonlight), there now was no 
more than nine inches of water, 
gliding along very pleasantly. 
These Spanish waters were out of 
his knowledge, as much as the 
Spanish ladies were; but though 
the springs might have been much 


higher a foitiiight ago than they 
were now, Hilary could not help 
thinking that Claudia, instead of 
fainting on the verge, might have 
jumped over, at any moment with- 
out spraining her very neat ankles. 
And then he remembered that it 
was this same beautiful and ro- 
mantic girl who had proved to the 
satisfaction of the Spanish colonel 
that this was the only Zujar ford, 
for that river merged its name 
where it joined the longer and 
larger Guadalmez. Upon this 
question there long had arisen a 
hopeful dilemma in Hilary’s mind, 
which stated itself in this form. 
If this 'were the true Zujar ford, 
then surely the Spaniards, the na- 
tives of the country, were bound 
to apprise General Hill thereof. 
If this were not the Zujar ford, 
then the Spaniards were liable for 
the treasuiu beyond this place 
and as far as the true one. The 
latter was of course the stronger 
horn of the dilemma; but un- 
luckily there arose against it a 
mighty monster of fact, quite 
strong cnoiigli to take even the 
Minotaur by the horns. Suppose 
the brave Spaniards to owe the 
money, it was impossible to suppose 
that they could pay it. 

Tliis reflection gave Hilary such 
a pain in his side that ho straiglit- 
way dropped it. And beholding 
the vivid summer sky beginning to 
darken into deeper blue, and the 
juts of the mountainous places pre- 
paring to throw light and shadow 
lengthwise, and the simmering of 
the sun -heat sinking into wliite 
mists laid abroad, ho made up his 
mind to put best foot foremost, and 
sleep at Monte Argento. For ho 
felt quite sure of the goodwill and 
sympathy of that pure hidalgo, tho 
noble Count of Zamora ; and from 
tho young Donnas he might learn 
sometliing about his misadventure. 
He could not bring himself to be- 
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lievo that Claudia had been privy 
to the dastardly outrage upon him- 
self. His nature was too frank and 
open to foster such mean ideas. 
Young ladies were the best and 
sweetest, the kindest and the larg- 
est-hearted, of created beings. So 
they weie^ and so they are ; but all 
rules have exceptions. 

Hilary, as he walked up the hill 
(down which he had ridden so 
gallantly scarcely more than a fort- 
night since), was touched with many 
thinkings. The fall of the sun 
(which falls and rises over us so 
magnanimously) had that power 
upon his body which it has on all 
things. The sun was going ; he 
had done his work, and was tired of 
looking at people; mount as you 
might, the sun was sinking, and 
disdained all shadows and oblation 
of memorial. 

Through the growth of darkness 
thus, and the urgency of frowartl 
tmes (that coidd not fold their arms 
and go to sleep wiUiout some rust- 
ling), and all the many quiet sounds 
that nurse the repose of evening, 
Lorraine came to the heavy gates 
that had once secured the money. 
The porter knew him, and was glad 
to let in the young llritish oiheer, 
wliose dollars leaping right and left 
had made him many household 
friends. But in the liall the old 
steward met him, and with many 
grave inclinations of his head and 
body, mounicd that he could not 
receive the illustrious Senhor. 

There is in the castle no one 
now but my noble mistress the 
Donna Camilla. His Excellence 
the Count is away, far from home 
at the wars.” 

And the young Lady Claudia, 
where is she 1 I beg your pardon, 
steward, if I ought not to ask the 
question.” 

For the ancient steward had 
turned away at the sound of Donna 
Claudia’s name ; and pretending to 


be ve^ deaf, began to trim a lamp 
or two. 

** Will the Donna Camilla permit 
me to see her for one minute, or 
for two perhaps 1 Her father is 
from home ; but you, Senhor 
steward, know what is correct, and 
thus will act.” 

Hilary had not been so fright- 
ened at his own temerity in the 
deadly breach of Badajos as now 
when he felt himself softly slipping 
a brace of humble English guineas 
into this lofty Spaniard’s palm. 
The steward, without knowing what 
ho was about, except that he was 
tiimming a very stubborn lamp, 
felt with his thumb that there must 
be a brace, and with contemptuous 
indignation lot them slide into his 
pocket. 

Senhor, 1 will do only what is 
right. I am of fifty years almost 
in tliis noble family. I am trusted, 
as I deserve. What I do is what 
the Count himself would do. But 
a very sad thing has happened. 
We are obliged now to bo most 
careful. The Senhor knows what 
the ladies arc 

“ Senhor steward, that is the very 
thing that 1 never do know. You 
know them well. But, alas ! 1 do 
not.” 

** Alas ! I do,” said the steward, 
panting, and longing to pour forth 
exiKsriciice ; but he saw some women 
peeping down stairs, and took the 
upper hand of them. Senhor, it 
is not worth the knowing. Our 
affairs are loftier. Go back, all you 
women, and prepare for bed. Have 
you not hod your supper 1 Now, 
Senhor, in here for a minute, if you 
please ; patience passeth all things.” 

But Hilary’s patience itself was 
]iassed, as he waited in this little 
ante-room, ere the steward returned 
with the Donna Camilla, and, with 
a low bow, showed her in, and 
posted himself in a comer. She 
was dressed in pure white, which 
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Hikiy know to be the mourning 
costume of the family. 

The hand which young An- 
dalusian lady offered was cold and 
trembling, and her aspect and man- 
ner were timid and abashed. 

‘^Begone!” shocried to the worthy 
steward, with a sudden indignation, 
which perhaps relieved her. What 
now sl^ 1 do 1 ” said the steward 
to himself, with one hand spread 
upon his silver beard; “ is this one 
also to run away 7 ” 

** Begone ! ” said Camilla to him 
once more, looking so grand that 
he could only go ; and then quietly 
bolting the old gentleman out. 
After which she returned to Hilar}**. 

Senhor captain, I am very sorry 
to offer you any scenes of force. 
You have had too many from our 
family.” 

I do not understand you, Sen- 
horita. From your family I liavc 
received nothing but kindness, hos- 
pitality, and love.” 

Alas, Senhor ! and heavy 
blows. Our proverb is, ‘Love leads 
to blows;* and this was our return 
to you. But she is of our family 
no more.’* 

“ 1 am at a loss. It is my stu- 
pidity. I do not know at all wliat 
is meant.” 

“In sincerity, the cavalier has 
no suspicion who smote doAvn and 
robbed him % ** 

“ In sincerity, the cavalier knows 
not; although he would be very 
glad to know.” 

“Is it possible? Oh the dark 
treachery ! It was my cousin wlio 
struck you down; my sister who 
betrayed you.** 

“ Ah, well ! ” said Lorraine, in a 
mom^t seeing how she trembled 
for his words, and how terribly she 
fdt the shame ; “ if it bo so, I am 
still in her debt. She saved my 
life once, and she spared it again, 
How, as you see, I am none the 
worse. The only loser is the Bri- 


tish Government, which can well 
afford to pay.” 

“ It is not so. The loss is ours, 
of honour, faith, and gratitude.” 

“ I pray you not to take it so. 
Everybody Iwows that tlie fault was 
mine. And whatever lias happened 
only served me right.” 

“It served yon aright for trusting 
iis ! It is too true. It is a bitter 
saying. ]\ly father mourns, and I 
mourn. She never more will be 
his daughter, and never more my 
sister.” 

“ I pray you,” said Hilary, tak- 
ing her hand, as she turned away 
to control herself — “I pray you, 
Donna (llamilla, to look at tliis little 
matter sensibly. I now understand 
the whole of it. Your sister is of 
very warm and strong patriotic senti- 
ments. She felt tliat this money 
would do more good as the property 
of the than as the pay of 

tlie British troops. And so she 
exerted herself to get it. All good 
Spaniards would have thought the 
same.” 

“ She exerted herself to disgrace 
herself, and to disgrace her family. 
Tlie money is not among the iKtr- 
tUlfUi, but all in the bags of her 
cousin Alcides, whom she has mar- 
ried without dispensation, and with 
her father’s sanction forged. Can 
you make the best of that, Senhor ? ” 

Hilary certainly could not make 
anything very good out of this. 
And cheerful though liis nature 
was, and tolerably magnanimous, 
he could not be expected to enjoy, 
tho treatment he had met with. 
To be knocked down and robbed 
was bad enough; to bo disgraced 
was a great deal worse ; but to be 
cut out by a rival, betrayed into 
his power, and mode to pay for his 
-wedding with trust-money belong- 
ing to poor soldiers, — all this .was 
enough to embitter even the sweet 
and kind nature of young Lorraine. 
Therefore his face was unlike itself, 
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as he turned it away from the 
young Spanish lady, being much 
taken up with his own troubles, and 
not yet ready to make light of 
them. 

Will you not speak to me, 
Scnhort I am not in any way 
guilty of this. T would have sur- 
rcndciccf the whole of my life ” 

“I pray you to pardon me,” 
Hilary answered. “ 1 am not ac- 
customed to this sort of thing. 
Where are they now ? Can 1 follow 
them ? ” 

“ Fiven a Spaniard could not find 
them. My brothers would n<jt at- 
tempt it. Alcides knows every in 
and out. Ho has hidden his prize 
in the mountains of the north.” 

** If that is so, I can only hasten 
to say farewell to the Spanish land.” 

“ To go away, and to never come 
back ! Is it possible tliat you could 
do that?” 

It may be a bitter thing ; but 
I must tiy. I am now on my way 
to Malaga. 1 Icing discharged from 
the Lritish army, 1 have only to 
find my own way home.” 

“ It cannot be ; it never can be ! 
Our officers lose a mule’s- load of 
money, or spend it at canls; and 
wc keep them still, iSenhor captain. 
You must have made sonic mistake. 
They never could discharge you.” 

“ If there has been any mistake,” 
.said Hilary, regaining liis sweet 
smile, with his sense of humour, 
“ it is on their part, not on mine. 
Discharged I am; and the Ilritish 
anny, as well as the Siianish ciiuse, 
must do their best to get onnvitli- 
out me.” 

Saints of heaven ! And you 
wdll go, and never come back any 
more?” 

“With the help of the saints, 
that is my hope. What other hope 
is loft to mel” 

Camilla do Alontalvan did not 
answer this question with her lips, 
but more than answered it with her 


eyes. She fell back suddenly, os if 
with terror, into a great blue velvet 
chair, and her black tresses lay 
on her snowy arms, although her 
shapely neck redinod. Then with 
a gentle sigh, as if recovering from 
a troubled dream, she rais^ her 
eyes to Hilary’s, and let them dwell 
there long enough to make him 
wonder where ho was. And ho saw 
tliat he had but to speak the word 
to become the owner of grace and 
beauty, wealth, and rank in the 
Spanish army, and (at least for a 
time) true love. 

lint, alas ! a burned child dreads 
the fire. There still was a bump on 
Lorraine’s head from the staff of 
Don Alcides; and Camilla’s eyes 
were too like Claudia’s to be trust- 
ed all at once. Moreover, Hilary 
thought of ]Vrabel, of all her good- 
ness, and proven trust; and Spanish 
ladies, though they might be queens, 
had no temptation for him now. 
And ])cr]iax)S he thought — as quick 
men tliink of little things un^dea- 
santly — “ I do not want a wife 
whose eyes W'ill always bo deeper 
than my own.” And so he resolved 
to be off as soon as it could be done 
jiolitely. 

Camilla, having been disappointed 
more than once of love’s reply, 
clearly saw what was going on, and 
ciilled lier x^ride to the rescue. The 
cavalier should not say farewell to 
her; she would say it to the cavalier. 
Also, she would let him know oiio 
thing. 

if you must leave us, Captain 
T^rraiiic, and return to your native 
land, you will at least XH3rmit me to 
do what my father would have done 
if ho were at home— to send you 
with escort to Malaga. The roads aro 
dangerous. You must not go alone.” 

“1 thank you. I am scarcely 
worth robbing now. I can sing in 
the pmsence of the bandit.” 

“You will grant mo tliis last 
favour, I am sure, if I teU you one 
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thing. It %va8 not that wicked 
Claudia, who drew the iron from 
your wound.” 

“ It was not tho Donna Claudia ! 
To whom then do I owo my life 

^^Can you uot^ by any nieaus, 
endoayour to conjecture?” 

“ How glad I am ! ” He answer- 
ed, as ho kissed her cold and trem- 
bling hand, *‘Tho lady to whom I 
owe my life is gentle, good, and 
truthful” 

** There is no debt of life, Seiihor. 
Hut would it have grieved you, now, 
if Claudia had done it? Then be 
assured that she did not do it. Her 
manner never was to do anything 
good to any one. And yet, liow 
wonderful are things ! Evci}'body 
loved her. It is no good to bo 
good, I fear. Pedro, you are at tho 
door then, are 3'ou? You have 
taken care to hear everything. Go 
order a repast for the cavalier of the 
best wo have, and men and liorscs 
to conduct liim to Malaga. Be 
quick, I say, and show no hesita- 
tion.” At her urgent words tho 
steward went, yet grumbling and 
reluctant, and glancing over his 
shoulder all tho way along tho 
passage. How that old man 
amuses me ! ” she continued, to the 
wondering Hilary, who hail never 
dreamed that she could speak shar]>- 
]y ; << ever since my sister's disgrace 
he tliinks that his duty is to watch 
me. Ah! what am I to be watched 
for?” 

** Because,” said Hilary, “ there U 
no Spaniard who would not long to 
steal tho beautiful young Donna.” 

No Spaniard shall ever do tliat 
But haste ; you are in such hurry 
for the sunny land of Anglia.” 


‘^I do not undemtand the Sen- 
horito. AVhy should I hurry to 
my great disgrace? I shall never 
hoar the last of tho money I havo 
lost.” 

‘‘ ’Tis all money, money, money, 
in the noble England. But the 
friends of tho Captain need not 
nioum ; for the money was not his 
nor theirs.” 

This grandly philosophical, and 
most truly Spanish, view of the 
case destroyed |X)or Hilary’s last fond 
hope of any sense of a debt of honour 
on die part of tho Montalvans. If 
the money lost had been Hilary’s 
own, the Count of Zamora (all com- 
pact of chivalry and rectitude) 
might have discovered that ho was 
bound to redeem his daughter’s 
robbery. But as it stood, tliore was 
no such chance. Piivate honour 
is a mountain rill that docs not 
always loud to any lake of public 
honesty. All Spaniards would bow 
to the will of the Lord that British 
guineas should slip into Sjuinish 
hands so providentially. 

“Wo do not take such things 
just so,” said young Lorraine, quite 
sadly. “ I must go home and re- 
store tho money. Donna Camilla, 
T must say farewell” 

“ You w'dl come again when you 
are restored ? When you have 
proved that you did not take the 
money for yourself, Senhor, you will 
remember your S|)anish friends ? ” 

“ I never sludl forget my Sjianish 
friends. To you I owe my liic, and 
hold it (as long os I hold it) at your 
comiiiand.” 

“ It is generously said, Senhor. 
Gesnerosity always makes me weep. 
And so, farewell.” 


CllAriER LIV. 

In all the British army — ^then a bit of better stuff tlian tho five feet 
walking wood of British oak, with- and a iiuartor (allowing for his good 
out a yard of sapling — there w'as no game leg) of Major, by this time 
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Colonel Clumps. This officer knew 
what ho had to do, and he made a 
point of doing it. Being short of 
imagination, he despised that foolish 
gift, and marydled over and over 
again at others for laughing so at 
nothing. That whimsical tickling 
of the veins of thought, which some 
people gh'e so and some receive 
(with equal delight on either side), 
humour, or wit, or whatever it is, to 
Colonel Clumps was a vicious thing. 
Everything must bo either true or 
fuhe. If it were true, who could 
laugh at the truth 1 If it were false, 
wlio should laugh at a falsehood t 

Many a good man has reasoned 
thus, reducing laughter under law, 
and himself thenceforth abandoned 
by that lawless element. Colonel 
Clumps had sdways taken solid 
views of everything, and the longer 
he lived in the world the less he 
felt inclined to laugh at it. But, 
tliat laughter might not bo robbed 
of all its dues and royalties, just 
nature had provided that, as the 
Colonel would not laugh at the 
world, the world should laugh at the 
Colonel, lie had been the subject 
of more bad jokes, one-sided ])lea- 
santrics, and heartless hoaxes, than 
any other man in the army ; with 
the usual result that now he scarcely 
ever beliov(}d the truth, while ho 
still retained for the pleasure of his 
friends a tempting stock of his 
native confidence in error. So that 
it came to pass that when Colonel 
Clumps (after the battle of Yittoria, 
in which he had shown conspicuous 
valour) was told of poor Hilary’s 
sad disgrace, he was a great deal too 
clever and astute to believe a single 
word of it 

“It is ludicrous, perfectly ludi- 
crous!” he said, that being the 
sti'ongcst adjective he knew to ex- 
press pure impossibility. “ A gal- 
lant young fcUow to bo cashiered 
without even a court-martial ! How 
dam you tell mo such a thing, sir? 


I am not a man to be rough-ridden. 
Nobody ever has imposed on me. 
And the boy is almost a sort of 
cousin of my own. The first family 
in the kingdom, sir.” 

The Colonel fiew into so great a 
rage, twisting his white hair, and 
stamping his lame heel, that the 
officer who had brought the news, 
being one of his own subalterns, 
wisely retired into doubts about it, 
and hinted that nobody knew the 
reason, and therefore that it could 
not be true. 

“ If I mention that absurd report 
about young Lorraine,” thought 
Colonel Clumps, when writing to 
Lady de Lampnor, “ I may do harm, 
and 1 can do no good, but only get 
myself laughed at as the victim of a 
stupid hoax. So I will say no more 
about him, except that 1 have not 
seen him lately, being so far from 
headquarters, and knowing how Old 
Beaky is driving the Staff about.” 
And Wore the brave Colonel found 
opportunity of taking the pen in 
hand again, ho was heavily wounded 
in a skirmish with the French rear- 
guard, and ordered home, as here- 
after will perhaps appear. 

it also happened that Mr Cap- 
per's friends, those two officers who 
had earned so little of Mabel’s grat- 
itude by news of Hilary, were har- 
assed and knocked about too much 
to find any time for writing letters. 
And as the Gazette in those days 
neglected the smaller concerns of 
the army, and became so hurried by 
the march of events, and the rapid 
sequence of battles, that the doings 
of junior officers slipped through its 
fingers until long afterwards, the 
result was that neither Coombe 
Lorraine nor Old Applewood farm 
received for months any news of the 
young staff officer. Neither did he 
yet present himself at either of those 
homesteads. For, as the ancient 
saying runs, misfortunes never come 
alone. The ship in which Hilary 
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sailed fox England from the port of 
Cadiz — ^for he found no transport at 
Malaga — ^The Flower of Kent, as 
she was called, W'hich appeared to 
him an excellent omen, was nipped 
in the bud of her homeward voyage. 
She met with a nasty French pri- 
vateer to the southward of Capo 
Finisterie. In vain she crowded 
sail, and tried every known resource 
of seamanship; the Frenchman had 
the heels of her, and laid her on 
board at sundown. Lorraine, and 
two or tlircc old soldiers, battered 
and going to hospital, had no idea 
of striking, except in the British 
way of doing it But the master 
and the mate knew better, and 
stopped the hopeless conflict »So 
the Frenchmen sacked and scuttled 
the ship in the most scientific man- 
ner, and, wanting no prisoners, 
landed the crew on a desolate strand 
of Gallicia, without any money to 
save them. 

This being their condition, it is 
the proper thing to leave them so ; 
for nothing is more unwise than to 
sisk, or rather to ‘‘institute inqui- 
ries,” as to the doings of people 
who arc much too likely to require 
a loan ; therefore return wo to the 
South Down hills. 

The %vet, ungenial, and stomiy 
summer of 1813 was passing into a 
wetter, more cheerless, and most 
tempestuous autumn. On tlie nor- 
thern slopes of the light-earthed 
hills the moss had come over the 
herbage, and the sweet nibble of 
the sheep was souring. The huddled 
trees (which here and there rise just 
to the level of the ridge, and then 
seem x^olled by the sweep of the 
wind-rush), the bushes also, and the 
gorse itself, stood, or rather stooped, 
beneath the burden of perpetual wet. 
The leaves hung down in a heavy 
drizzle, vnable to detach themselves 
from the welting of the unripe stalks ; 
the husk of the beech and the key 
of the ash were shrivelled for want 


of kernels, and the clusters of the 
hazel-nut had no sun-vamish on 
them. The weakness of the sum- 
mer sun (whether his face was 
spotted overmuch, or too immacu- 
late) and the humour of clouds, 
and the tenor of winds, and even 
the tendency of the earth itself to 
devolve into eccentricity, — these, 
and a hundred other causes, for the 
present state of the weather were 
found, according to where they were 
looked for. On one point only there 
was no contradiction, — ^things 'wci’c 
not as they ought to be. 

Even the rector of West Lor- 
raine, a man of most cheerful mind, 
and not to be put down by any one, 
laying to the will of the Lord his 
failures, and to liis own merits all 
good success, — even the Ecv. 8truan 
Halos was scarcely a match for the 
wcailier. Sportsmen in those days 
did not walk in sevenfold armour, 
for fear of a thorn, or a shower, or a 
cow-dab ; nor skulked they for two 
hours in a rick, awaiting the Joy • »i‘ 
one butchering minute. Fair play 
for man, and dog, and gun, and fur 
and feather, was then the rule; and 
a day of sport meant a da}' uf work, 
and healthful change, and line 
exercise. Therefoie, Mr Hales went 
forth W'ith his long and heav- 
ily-loaded gun, 10 comfort hiiiisclf 
and rcfi'csh his mind, whatever the 
weather might be about, upon six 
days out of every seven. The 
hounds had not begun to meet ; 
ibo rivers were all in flood, of course ; 
the air was so full of ihcuinatisiu 
that no man could crook his arm to 
write a seniion, or W'ork a concord- 
ance. Two sick old women had 
taken a fancy for pheasant boiled 
■with artichoke; — willy-nilly, the 
parson found it a momentous duty 
now to shoot. 

And who went with him ? lliere 
is no such thing as consistemeo of 
the human mind ; yet well as this 
glorious truth was known, and be- 
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moaned by every one for his neigh- 
bour’s sake — ^not they, not all Uio 
parish, nor even we of the enlarged 
philosophy, could or can over be 
brought to believe our own eyes 
that it was llonny ! But, in spite 
of all impossibility, it was; and the 
explona^on requires relapse. 

Is it within recollection that the 
rector once shot a buy in a hcdgel 
The boy had clomb up into an ivied 
stump, for purposes of his own, 
combining review with criticism. 
All critics deserve to bo shot if they 
dare to cross the grand aims of true 
enterprise. They pepper, and aio 
peppered; but tiiey generally get 
the best of it. And so did this 
boy that was shot in the hedge. 
Being of a crafty order, he dropped, 
and howled and rolled so piteously, 
that poor kfr Hales, although he 
had lired at a distance of more than 
fourscore yards from the latent vag- 
abond, cast do^vn; his gun in the 
horror of having slain a fellow- 
creature. But when he ran up and 
turned him over to soaieh for the 
fatal injury, the boy so vigorously 
kicked and roared, that the parson 
liad great hopes of him. After some 
more rolling, a balance was struck ; 
the boy had some blue spots under 
his skin, and a broad gold guinea to 
plaster them. 

Now this boy was not our Bonny, 
nor fit in any way to compare with 
him. But uncivilised minds arc 
very jealous; and next to our Bonny, 
this boy that was shot was the furth- 
est from civilisation of all the boys of 
the neighbourhood. ThemforC, of 
course, bitter jealousy raged betwixt 
him and the real outsider. Now 
the boy that was shot got a now 
pair of boots from the balance of his 
guinea, and a new jiair of legs to 
his nether garments, under his 
mother’s guidance. And to show 
what ho was, and remove all doubts 
of the genuine expenditure, liis 
father and mother combined and 


iwicked him, with a pin in a stick, 
to the Sunday-schooL Here Madge 
Hales (the second and strong^ 
daughter of the church) laid hold of 
him, and converted him into right 
views of theology, hanging upon 
sound pot-hooks. 

But a fEir greater mind than Bill 
Harkles could own was watching 
this noble experiment. Bonny had 
always hankered kindly after a 
knowledge of “ pictur-books.” The 
gifts of nature 'were hatching inside 
him, and chipped at the sh^ of his 
chickenhood. He had thrashed 
Bill llarklcs in two fair fights, with- 
out any aid from his donkey, and 
ho felt that Bill’s mind had no right 
'whatever to be brought up to look 
down on him. 

This boy, therefore, being sneered 
at by ciniclitc Bill Harkles, knew 
that his fists would bo no fair 
answer, and retired to his cave. 
Here he looked over his many pick- 
ings, and proudly confessing inferior 
learning, refreshed himself with su- 
perior wealth. And this medita- 
tion, having sound foundation, satis- 
fied him till the next market-day — 
the market-day at Steyning. Bonny 
had not much business here, but he 
always liked to look at things ; and 
sometimes ho got a good pannier of 
victuals, and sometiiucs he got noth- 
ing. For the farmers of the better 
sort put off their dinner till two 
o’clock, when the prime of the mar- 
ket was over, and then sat down to 
boiled beef and carrots in the yard 
of the White Horse Inn, and often 
did their best in that way. 

Of this great “ordinary” — great 
at any rate as regards consumption 
— ^Farmer Gates, the churchwarden, 
was by ancestral right the chairman ; 
but for several market-days the vicc- 
piusidency had been vacant. A 
hot competition had raged, and all 
Steyning had tliriUcd with high 
commotion about the succession to 
the knife and fork at the bottom of 
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the table; until it was announced 
amid general applause that Bottler 
was elected. It was a proud daj 
for this good pigman, and perhaps 
a still prouder one for Bonny, whcii 
the now vice-president was inducted 
into the Windsor chair at the foot 
of the long and ancient table; and 
it marked the tuniing-point in the 
life of more than one then present. 

The vice-president's cart was in 
the shed dose by, and on the front 
Lule sat Bonny, snifling the beauty 
of the “ silver-side," and the luscious 
suggestions of the manw-bono. 
Polly longed fiercely to be up there 
with him; but her mother's stern 
sense of decorum forbade ; the pretty 
]Miss Bottlers would bo tosistisd after 
dinner, — and was one to be spied in 
a pig-cart 2 No sooner was the cloth 
removed, than the chainnan pro- 
posed, in most feeling and clocpiciit 
language, the health of liis now col- 
league. And now it was Bottler’s 
reply which created a grand revolu- 
tion in Steyning. AVith graceful 
modesty ho ascribed his ])rescnt 
proud position, the realisation of bis 
fondest hopes, neither to his well- 
known integrity, industry, strict 
attention to business, nor oven the 
quality of his bacon. All these 
things, of course, contributed ; but 

what was the grand element of his 
unparalleled success in life 2" A cry 
of ** white stockings!" from the 
Bramber pig -sticker was stendy 
suppressed, and the man kicked out. 
“ The grand element of his success 
in life was his classical education!" 

Nobody knowing what was meant 
by this, thunders of applause en- 
sued; until it was whispered from 
cup to cup that Bottler, wlien ho 
was six years old, had been three 
months at the Grammar School. 
He might have forgotten every word 
ho had learned, but any ono might 
see that it was dung dug in. So a 
dozen of the farmers resolved at once 
to have their children Lutined; and 


[Jon. 

Bonny in his inmost heart aspired 
to some education. What was the 
first step to golden knowledge f He 
put this question to himself obscure- 
ly, as he rode home on his faithful 
Jack, with all the marrow-bones of 
the groat feast rattling in a bag be- 
hind him. From the case of Bill 
llarkles he reasoned soundly, that 
the first thing to do was to go and 
get shot 

On the following day — ^the month 
being August, or something very 
near it, in the year 1812 (a year 
behind the time we got on to), Mr 
Hales, to keep his hand in, took hit 
favourite flint-gun down, and patted 
it, and roprimed it. He had finished 
liis dinner, it had been a good 
one ; and his partner in life had 
been lamenting the temblc price of 
butcher’s nii^at She did not sec 
how it could end in anything short 
of a wicked rebellion, when the price 
of bread was put with it. And the 
rector had answered, with a wink 
to Cecil, “Order iiq meat for to- 
morrow, my dear, nor even for the 
next day. AVc shall see Avhat we 
shall see.” With this ])Ower of 
promise, ho got on his logs, and 
stopped all who were fain to come 
after him. He knew every coney 
and coney's hole on the glebe, and 
on the clerk’s land; and they all 
would now be out at gni.ss, and must 
bo treated gingerly. He was going 
to shoot for the pot, as sportsmen 
generally did in those days. 

With visions of milky onions, 
about to bo poured on a broad and 
welldmilcd back, the rector (after 
sneaking through a furzy gate) peep- 
ed down a brown trench of the stoei> 
hillside; hero ho spied three little 
sandy juts of recent excavation, 
and on each of them sat a hunch- 
backed coney, proud of the labours 
of the day, and happily curling his 
whiskers. The rector, peering down- 
ward, saw tho bulging over their 
large black eyes, and the prick of 
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thoir delicate ears, and their gentle 
chewing of the grass-hlade. There 
was no chance of a running shot, 
for they would pop into earth in a 
moment; so he tried to get two of 
them into a line, and then he pulled 
his trigger. The nearest rabbit fell 
dead as a stone; but the rector 
could scarcely believe his eyes, when 
through the curls of the smoko ho 
beheld, instead of the other rabbit, 
a ragged boy rolling, and kicking, 
and holloaing ! 

''Am 1 never to shoot without 
shooting a boy ) ” cried the parson, 
rushing forward : " another guinea ! 
A likely thing ! I vow I will only 
pay a shilling this time. The sport 
would ruin a bishop ! ” 

But lilr Hales found to Ids great 
delight that the boy was not touched 
by a shot, nor even made pretence 
to be so. Tic hsul craftily crept 
through the bushes from below, 
and quietly lurked near the rabbits’ 
hole, and after the shot, had darted 
forth, and thrown himself cleverly 
on the wounded rabbit, who other- 
wise must have got away to die a 
lingering death in his burrow. The 
quickness and skill of the boy, and 
the luck of thus bagging both rab- 
bits, so pleased the rector that he 
gave him sixpence, and bade him 
follow to carry the game and to 
see more sport. Bonny liad a 
natural turn for sport, which never 
could be beaten out of him, and to 
got it encouraged by the rector of 
the parish was indeed a godsend. 
And in his excitement at every shot, 
ho poured forth his heart about 
rabbits, and hares, and wood-queists, 
and partridges, and oven pheasants. 

"Why, you know more than I 
do!” said the rector, kindly laying 
his hand on the shoulder of the boy, 
after loading for his tenth successful 
shot. " How ever have you picked 
up all those things? The very worst 
poacher of the coming age ; or else 
the best gamekeeper.” 


" I looks about, or we does, mo 
and Jack together,” answered Bon- 
ny, with one of his broadest and 
most genuine grins ; and the gleam 
of his teeth, and the twinkle of his 
eyes, enforced the explanation. 

" Come to my house in the morn- 
ing, Bonny,” said the rector. And 
that was the making of him. For 
the boy that cleaned the knives and 
boots, had never conscientiously 
filled that sphere, though ho was 
captain of the Bible -class. And 
now he had taken the measles so 
long, that they had put him to 
earth the celery. Here was an 
opening, and Bonny seized it ; and 
though he made very queer work at 
first, his native ability cairied him 
on, till he put a fine polish on every- 
thing. From eiglitecii-pcnco a week 
ho rose to two and threepence, 
within nine montlis; and to this ho 
soon added the empty bottles, and 
a commission upon the grease-pot ! 

Even now, all has not been told ; 
for by bringing the cook good nows 
of her sweetheart, and the parlour- 
miud dry sticks to light her fire, 
and by showing a tender interest in 
the chilblains of even the scullery- 
maid, he became such a favourite in 
the kitchen, that the captain of the 
Bible-class defied him to a battle in 
the wash-house. The battle was 
fought, and victory, though long 
doubtful, perched at last upon the 
banner of brave Bonny; and with 
mutual esteem, and four black eyes, 
the heroes parted. 

After this, all ran smooth. The 
rector (who had enjoyed the conflict 
from his study-window, without 
looking off, more than he could help, 
from a sermon upon " Seek peace, 
and ensue it”), os soonas he had satis- 
fied himself which of the two boys 
hit the straighter, went to an ancient 
wardrobe, and examined his bygone 
hunting-dothes. Here he found an 
old scarlet coat, made forliim thirty 
years ago at Oxford, but now a 
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iiroTld too small; and lio sighed that 
he had no son to inherit it. Also 
a pair of old buckskin bioechos, 
fitter for his arms than his legs just 
now. The motlis were in both; 
they wore grooving scurfy ; sentiment 
must give way to sense. So Loniiy 
got coat and breeches; and the maids 
with merry pinches, and screams 
of laughter, and consolatory kisses, 


adopted them. Ho showed all this 
grandeur to his donkey Jack, and 
Jack was in two minds about snap- 
ping at it. 

This matter being cleared, and 
the time brought up, here we are at 
West Lorraine in earnest, in the 
month of October 1813 ; long after 
Hilary’s shocking disgrace; but be- 
fore any of his own people knew it. 


CHAriER LY. 


'What a lazy loon that Steenie 
Chapman is ! ” said tho rector, for 
about tho twentieth time, one fine 
October morning. He knows 
what dreadful weather we get now. 
and yet he can't be here by nine 
o'clock ! Too bad I call it ; too bad 
a great deal. Send away tho tea- 
pot, Caroline.” 

“I3ut, my dear,” answered Mrs 
Holes, who always made tho best of 
every one, “you forget how very 
bad tho loads must be, after all the 
rain we have had. And I am sure 
he will want a cup of tea after rid- 
ing througli such Hooded roads.” 

“ Tea indeed ! ” the parson mut- 
tered, as he strode in and out of the 
room, with his .shot-belt dancing on 
his velveteen shooting - coat, and 
snapped his powder-flask impatient- 
ly ; “ Stecnie’s tea comes from the 
case, not the caddy. And tho first 
gleam of sunshine I've seen for a 
week, after that licavy g.alc last 
night. It will min before twelve 
o’clock, for a guinea. Cecil, run 
and sec if you can find that boy 
lionny. I shall start by mysedf^ 
and send lionny dowm tho road with 
a message for Captain Chapman.” 

“ The huntsman came out c»f tho 
back-kitchen, Cecil, about two min- 
utes ago,” said Madge, who never 
missed a chance of a cut at Bonny, 
because ho liad thrashed her pet 
Bible-scholar ; “ he was routing 
about, with his red coat on, fur 


scraps of yellow soap and candle- 
ends.” 

“What a story!” cried Cecil, 
who was Bonny's champiem, being 
Ills schord mistress ; “I wish your 
Dick was half as good a boy. He 
gets honester every day almost. 
I'll send him to you, papa, in iw.) 
seconds. I suppose you’ll speak 
him at the side-door.” 

At a nod from her father, away 
she ran, wliilo ^ladgc followed 
slowly to help in the search : and 
finding that the boy had left the 
house, they took dilTereut paths in 
the garden to seek him, or overtake 
liim on his homewani way. In o 
few moments Cecil, as slie passed 
some laurels, held up her hand to 
iXicall her sL-itcr, and crossed the 
grass towaids her very softly, with 
finger on li]> and a mysterious lo(ik. 

“Hush, and come hero very 
quietly,” she W’hispcrcd ; “ I’ll sliow 
you something as good as a play.” 
Then the two girls peeped througli 
tho laurel bush, and watched with 
great interest what was going on. 

In an alley of the kitchen-garden 
sat Bonny upon an old sea-kdc pot, 
clad in his red coat and white 
breeches, and deeply meditating. 
Before him, upon an espalier tree, 
hung a tempting and beautiful 
apple, a scarlet pcarmain, with its 
sleek sides glistening in the slant of 
the sunbeams. 

“ I’ll lay you a shilling he steals 
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it)” Madge whispered into the car 
of her sister. ‘‘Done,” replied 
Cedi, with her hand befora her 
month. Meanwliile Lonny was giv- 
ing tliem the benefit of his train of 
reasoning. His mouth was wide 
open, and his eyes very bright, and 
his forehead a field of perplexity. 

Theyaso all agrubbing in the 
house,” ho reflected; “and they 
iiin’t been and ofTcred me a bit 
to-day. There’s over so many more 
on the tree; and they locked up 
the scullery cupboard ; and one on 
’em called mo a little warmint ; and 
they tuck the key out of the beer- 
tap.” 

With all these wrongs upwanl, he 
stretched forth his hand, and ]>rL‘tty 
Cecil trembled for her shilling; 
shillings being very scarce with her. 
Hut the boy, without quite having 
touched tlie apple, drew back his 
liand; and that withdrawal perhaps 
was the turning-point of his life. 

“ He gived me all this,” lie said, 
looking at his sleeve ; “ and all on 
’em stitched it up for mo ; and they 
lets mo go in and out without watch- 
ing ; and twice I’se been out with 
him, shutting ! 1 ’out, I ’out. 

And tliem bright apples seldom be 
worth ating of.” 

Stimlily he arose, and gave a 
hick 2 it one of the posts of the 
iipplc-trcc, and set off for the gate 
us hard as he could go, while the 
virtuous^vein should be uppermost. 

“ What a darling of honour ! ’* 
cried Ck*cil Hales, jumping after 
him. “ A Eayard, a Cato, an Aris- 
tides! Ho shall have his apple, 
and he shall have sixpence ; and 
unlimited faith for ever, lloniiy, 
come back. Hero’s your apple for 
you, and sixpence ; and what 
would you like to have best in 
all the world nowl” 

“To go out shutting with the 
master, Miss.” 

“ You shall doit; I will spOak to 
papa, myself. If you please. Miss 


Madge, pay up your shilling. Now 
come l^ck, Bonny; your master 
wants you.” 

“ You ore a litUo too late for your 
errand, I fear,” anEnvered Maigaret, 
pulling her purse out ; “ while you 
w'ore pursuing this boy, I heard the 
sound of a grand arrivaL” 

“So much the better!” cried 
Cecil, who (like her mother) always 
made the best of things. “Papa 
has been teasing his gun for an hour. 
Bonny, run back, and keep old Shot 
quiet. He will break his chain, by 
tiie noise ho makes. You ore as 
bad as ho is ; and you both shall go.” 

The rector — of all men the most 
hospitable, though himself so sober 
in the morning — revived Captain 
Chapman, or at least refreshed him, 
with brandy and bitters, after that 
long ride. And keenly heeding all 
hindrance, in his own hurry to be 
starting, ho thought it a very had 
sign for poor Alice, that Stephen 
received no comfort from one, nor 
tw^o, nor even tlireo, large glasses. 

At longtli they set forth, with a 
bickly sun shrinking back from tho 
promiso of tho morning, and a va- 
porous glisten in the white south- 
east, looking as watery as the sea. 
“I told you so, Steenie,” said the 
parson, who knew eveiy sign of the 
weather among these hills; “we 
ought to have started two hours 
sooner. If ever w^e had wet jackets 
in our life, we shall have them to- 
da}', bold captain.” 

“It will bring in the snipes,” 
said the captain, bravelj*. “We 
arc not tho sort of men, I take it, 
to heed a little sprinldc. Tom, 
have you got my bladder-coat \ ’* 

“-tYU right, your honour,” his 
keeper replied; and “see -ho!” 
cried Bonny, whilo tho dogs were 
ranging. 

“Whore, where, where?” asked 
the captain, dancing in a breathless 
flurry round a tuft of heath. “ I 
can’t SCO him, where is he, boyl” 
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*‘Poko licr np, boy,” said the 
rector; “surely you would not 
shoot the poor thing on her form ! ” 
“ Let liim sit till I see him," cried 
the captain, cocking both his bar- 
rels; “now I am ready. Where 
the devil is hel” 

“ She can’t run away,” answered 
Bonny, “ because your lionoui'’s heed 
be on her whiskers. Ah, there her 
gooth ! Quick, your honour ! ” 

And go she did in spite of his 
honour, and both the loads he sent 
after her; while the rector laughed 
so at the captain’s plight, that it 
was quite impossible for liim to 
shoot. The keeper also put on an 
experienced grin, while Bonny flung 
open all the cavern of his mouth. 

“ Bun after him, boy ! Look 
alive ! ” cried the captain. “ I «lefy 
him to go more than fifty yards. 
You must all have seen how 1 pep- 
pered him.” 

“Ay, and salted lier too, I believe,” 
said the parson: “look along the 
barrel of my gun, and you will see 
the salt still on her tail, eh, Steeniel” 
As he pointed, they all saw the 
gallant hare at a leisurely canter 
crossing the valley, some quarter of 
a mile below them. 

“ What I ” cried the rector ; “did 
you see that jump? What can 
there be to jump over there ? " For 
puss had made a long bound from 
bank to bank, at a place where they 
could not see the bottom. 

“ Water, if *e plaize, sir,” answcre<l 
Bonny; “a girt strame of water 
corned down that hollow, r.11 of a 
sadden this momint ; and it hath 
been growing stronger ever since.” 

“ Good God ! *’ exclaimed Mr 
Hales, dropping liis gun. “ A\"hat 
is the water like, boy 1 ” 

“I never seed no water like it 
afore. As black as what I docs 
your boots witli, sir ; but as clear — 
you can see every stone in it." 

“ Then the Lord have mercy on 
this poor parish ; and especially to 


the old house of Lorraine ! For 
the Wocbiim has broken out 
• again.” 

“ Why, rector, you seem in a very 
great fright,” said Captain Chap- 
inau, recovering slowly from his sad 
discomfiture. “ What is the matter 
about this ^vatert Some absurd old 
superstition — is not it ? ” 

“ Superstition or not,” Mr Hales 
answered shortly, “1 must leave 
you to shoot by yourself, Captain 
Chapman. I could not lire another 
shot to-day. It is more than three 
hundred and fifty years since this 
water of death was seen. In my 
churcli you may read what happened 
then. And not only that, l>ut nc- 
cordirg to tradition, its course runs 
directly through our village, and 
even through my ganlcii. ify peo- 
ple know nothing about it yet. It 
may burst upon them quite sud- 
denly. There arc many obstruc- 
tions, no doubt, ill its course, and 
many hollow places to fill up. But 
before many hours it will reach us. 
As a question of prudence. I must 
hasten home. Shut, come to heel 
this moment ! " 

“You arc riglit,” said the cap- 
tain ; “ I sliall do the same. Your 
hospitable board will excuse me to- 
night I would much rather nut 
leap the Woeburn in the dark." 

With the instinct of a gentleman, 
he perceived that the rector, under 
this depression, would prefer to have 
no guest. Moreover, the clouds 
were gathering with dark menace 
over the hill-tops ; and he was not 
tbp man — if such man there bo 
— to find pleasure in a wet day’s 
shooting. 

“ Jfo horse has over yet crossed 
the Woeburn,” Mr Hales replied, 
as they all turned homeward across 
the shoulder of the hill ; “ at least, 
if the legends alx>ut tliat are true. 
Though a hare may have leaped it 
to-day, to-morrow no horse wdll 
either swim or leap it.” 
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lilcAfl my heart ! docs it rise like 
that f The sooner wo got out of its 
way, the hotter. What a jiest it 
will he to you, rector ! W'hy, you 
never will he able to come to the 
meet, and our opuiiing day is next 
Tuesday.” 

^^Stcenie,” cried the rector, im- 
bibing hof^o, ** it luis not struck me 
in tbsit light beftire. l>ut it scaretdy 
could ever be the will of tlic L(jrd 
to cut olf a i)arson fi'om his own 
jjack ! ” 

“ Oh, don't walk so fast !” shouted 
Ca])tain Cliapman ; “ one's neck 

might be broken down a hill like 
this. Tom, lot me lean on your 
shoulder. Isiy, I'll give you six- 
jienco to carry iny gun. I'um, take 
the iiints out, that he mayn’t shoot 
me. Here, T’^ncle Struan, ju.st sit 
down a minute ; a minute can't 
make any dilfi-rence, ynu know.” 

“Tliat is true,” said the rector, 
who was also out of breath. Jion- 
ny, how far was tlie black water 
eomo ? You seem to know all about 
it.” 

I'laize, sir, it scein to be. eoming 
down a bill : and tlie lunger ] looked, 
ihe more water was a-coniing.'* 

“You little ni]icom]ioo]i ! bad 
if passed your (»wn door yet — your 
h»de, or vair cave, or whatever Vfui 
.-alJitr’’ 

“ riaizo sir, it wnni't a ruiiniii' 
towards I at all. It W(»r makin' a 
iiole ill tlio ground and kickin’ a 
.s])lasli u|» in a fuzzy comer.” 

“ ]Sry poor laiy, it.s course, is not 
far from your door ; it may be in 
among your goods,nnd liavedrowiy?d 
your jacka.ss and all, by ibis time.” 

lake ail arrow from a bow, away 
went JJonny down the headlong liili, 
htaviiig cast down the captain's gun, 
and pulled off bis red coat to run 
the fsistcr. The. three men left bc- 
liiiul ehi])])od their hands to their 
sides and roaretl witli laughter; at 
such a pace went the white buck- 
skin brecclies, tbroiigb bramble, 
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gorse, heather, over rock, sod, and 
chalk. “ What a grand flying shot ! ” 
cried the keeper. 

“Where the treasure is, there 
will the heart be,” said the rector, 
as soon as he could speak. “ I 
would give a month’s tithes for a 
good day’s rout among that boy’s 
accumulations. He has got the 
most wonderful things, they say ; 
and ho keeps them on shelves, like 
a temple of idols. What will he do 
when he gets too big to go in at 
bis own doorway ? 1 am feeding 

liim up with a view to that ; and 
.SI I are niy three daughters.” 

“ He must 1)C a thorough young 
thief,” said the captain. “ In any 
other ]>arisli, lie would be in j^rison. 
I .scarcely know whicli is the softer 
‘ T5cak ’ — as we are called — you, or 
Sir Ihdaiid.” 

“ lorn,” cried the rector, “ run 
on before us; you are young and 
active. Tmiuire where old j^aniiy 
Stilgoe lives, at the head of the 
village, and tell her that the flood 
is coming upon her ; and l^dp her 
1o move her things, poor old soul, 
if she will let you hcl]) her. Tell 
her J sent you, and perliaps she 
will, altliongii she is very liaid to 
deal with. Slio has long been forc- 
bdliiig this break of llie bourne ; 
but the pro]iliets arc always the liist 
lu set tlieir own affaii'S in order.” 

The keeper tmicbed his hat, and 
set oir. He always attended to the 
]»nrson*.s orders more than his own 
masters. And Mr Hales saw fi-om 
the captain’s face tliat he had 
ord('red tilings too freely. 

“ Steenie, I beg your jiardon,” bo 
said ; “ T forgot for the moment 
that I should have asked you before 
I d(*spatebod your man like tliat. 
Hut I (lid it for your own good, be- 
cause we need no longer burry.'* 

“ Hector, I am infinitely obleegcd 
to you. To order those men is so 
fatiguing. I always want some 
one to do it for me. And now wo 
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may go down the liill, I suppose, 
witliout snapping all our knoo-caps. 
To go up a lull fast is a very l^d 
thing ; but to go down fast is a 
great dual worso, because you think 
3 'oa can do it.” 

“ My dear fellow, you may take 
your time. I will not walk you off 
your legs, as that wicked niece of 
mine did. How are you getting on 
there now 1” 

“Well, that is a delicate question, 
rector. You know what ladies are, 
you know. But I do not see any 
reason to despair of calling you 
‘ uncle,’ in earnest.” 

“ Have you brought the old lady 
over to your side ? You are sure to 
be right when that is done.” 

“She has been on my side all 
along, for the sake of the* Lind. 
Ah, liow good it is ! ’’ 

“And nobody else in the fiedd, 
that we know of. Then Liillie can't 
hold out so very much longer. Lord 
bless me ! do you see that black 
line yonder ] ” 

“ To be sure ! AVhy, it .seems to 
be moving onward, like a groat 
snake crawling. And it has a white 
head. What a wonderful thing !” 

“ It i.< our hrst view of the Woe- 
bum. AVould to heaven that it 
were our last one The black i.s 
the water, and tlic white, I suppose, 
is the chalky scum swept before it. 
It is following the old track, as lava 
does. It will cro.s3 the Cooinbe 
road in about live minutes. If you 
want to get home, you must be 
quick to horse. »ver mind tlie 
rain: let us run down the hill or 
just stop one half-minute.” 

They “were sitting in the shedter 
of a chalky rock, w'ith the sullen 
storm lising from the south beliind 
them, and the drops already patter- 
ing. On the right hand and on 
the left, brown ridges, furzy rises, 
and heathery scollops overhanging 
slidden rubble, and the steep zig- 
zags of the sheep, and the rounding 
away into nothing of the hill-tops, 


— all of these were fading into the 
slaty blue of the rain-cloud. Before 
them spread for leagues and leagues, 
clear, and soft, and smiling still, 
the autumnal beauty of the weald- 
land. Tufting hamlets Jiuro and 
there, with darker foliage round 
them, elbows of some distant lane 
unconsciously prominent, swathes 
of colour laid on broadly where the 
crops W'ero all alike ; some bold tree 
of many ages standing on its right 
to .stand ; and grey church-towers, 
far asuiuler, landmarks of a longer 
view ; in the fading distance many 
things wo cannot yet make out ; 
but. hope thorn to bo good and 
li«*aiitC(iiis, calm, and large with 
human life. 

This noble view expanded always 
the groat heart of the rector ; and 
he never failed tn point out clearly 
the boundary- line of his parish. 
He could scarcely make up his 
mind to ini.ss that upprirtunity, even 
now ; ajid w’as just beginning with 
a distant furze-rick, far to tlie west- 
ward under Chaiicton Bing, when 
Chapman, having hcanl it at least 
sewn time.'^, cut him short ratlicr 
briskly. 

“ You are f *rgetting one thing, 
my dear sir. Y'mir jiarish i.s being 
cut in two, wliilc you are dwelling 
on the lioiiiularies.” 

“ .Steer. ic, you .are right. 1 luul 
no ide;i that you hail so much sense, 
my boy. You .see how the ditche.s 
stand all full of water, so as to con- 
fuse me. A guinea for tlie first at 
the rectory gate ! You ought to b(^ 
handicapped. You call yourself 
twenty years ymniger ; don’t you 1 ” 

“ llere’.s the guinea !” cried Chap- 
man, as tlic par.sou set off ; “ tw'o if 
you like; only Jet mo come down 
thi.s confounded hill, considerately.” 

'Mr ] [ales found nothing yet amiss 
with his own premises ; some people 
had come to borrow shovels, and 
wheeling-planks, and suchlike ; hut 
the garden looked so fair and dry, 
with its pleasant slope to the east, 
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that the master laughed at his own 
terrors ; until he looked into the 
covered well, the never-failing hlack- 
diamond watc^r, down below the 
tool-house. Hero a great cone rose 
in the middle of the well, like a 
plume of black ostnch; and the 
place was alive with hollow noises. 

‘‘Dig flic celery !” cried the rec- 
tor. “ Every man and boy, come 
here. 1 won't have my celery 
washed fiway, nor ray drumhead 
savoys, nor my ragged Jack. Girls, 
come out, every one of you. There 
is not a inoineiit to lose, 1 tell you. 
1 never had finer stuff in all my 
life ; and I won't have it all washed 
away, I tell you. Here, you heavy- 
breeched l^ick, what the dickens 
arc you ga])iug at? I shan't got a 
thing done before dark, at this rate. 
Dut of my way, every one of you. 
If you can't stir your stum]>s, 1 
can.” 

With less avail, like consternation 
seized every family in "West Lor- 
raine. A river, of miraculous birth 
and ] lower, was sweejiing down uj)- 
011 all of them. There would never 
lie any dry land any more ; all the 
wise old women hud sai<l so. Every- 
body oxnected to see black water 
bubliling u]) under his bed that 
night. 

^leanwhile this beautiful and 
grand issue of the gathered hill- 
springs move<l on its way majesti- 
cally, obeying the laws it mms bom 
of. The gale* of the previous night 
had unsealed the chamber of great 
waters, foi-cing the needful air into 
the duct, and o])cning vaults that 
stonul the rainfidl of a hundred 
hills and vales. Tlirough such a 
“bower of stalactite, such liinjiid 
realms and lakes enlock'tl in caves,” 
Cyrene led Inir wee]>ing son — 

“Where all tlie rivers of the world he 
found, 

111 separate rhaniicls gliding iinder- 
grouiid." 

And now, as this cold resistless 
flood calmly reclaimed its ancient 


channel, swallowed up Nanny Stil- 
goe’s well, and cut off the rector 
from his own church; as if to 
encounter its legendary bane, a poor 
young fellow, depressed, and shat- 
tered, feeble, and wan, and heavy- 
hearted, was dragging his reluctant 
steps up the valley of the Adur. 
Left on the naked rocks of Spain, 
conquered, plundered, and half 
starved, Hilary LoiTaiiio had fallen, 
with the usual reaction of a san- 
guine temperament, into low spirits 
and disoi^ered liealth. So that 
when ho at last mode his way 
to Comnna, and found no British 
agent there, nor any one to draw 
supplies from, nothing but the pride 
of his family kept liim from writing 
to tlie Count of Zamora. Of writ- 
ing to England there was no chance. 
All communication ran through the 
channels of the distant ami victori- 
ous army. So that he thought him- 
self very lucky (in the j)resont state 
of his hesdth and fortunes), wlieii 
the captain of an oil-ship bound for 
l^ondon, having lost three hands on 
the outward voyage, allowed him to 
work his passage. The fare of a 
landsman in feeble health was worth 
])erhaps more than his services ; but 
the cai)tain was a kind-hcarti'd man, 
anil perceived (though he knew not 
who Hilary was) that he had that 
very common thing in those da 3 ’s, 
a “ gent under a cloud ” to deal 
with. And the gale, which had 
o])OTied the AVueburn, shortened 
Ililary's track towards it, by forcing 
his ship to mil for refuge into 
Shoi'oham hai'hour. 

“ How shall I go home? What 
shall I say? Disgraced, degraded, 
and broken down, a stain upon my 
name and race, I am not fit to cuter 
OUT old doors. What will mj’ father 
say to me? And proud Alice — 
what will her thoughts he?” 

With steps growing slower at 
each weary drag, he crossed the 
bridge of Braml)cr, and passed be- 
neath the ivied towers of the rivals 
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of his ancestors, and then avoiding 
Steyning town, lie iuruod uj> tko 
valley of West Lorraine. And the 
rain which had conic on at middle- 
day, and soaked his sailor’s slops 
long ago, now look him on tHc 
flank judiciously. And his heart 
was so low, that ho received it all 
without talking either to himself 
or it. 

“ I will go to the rectory first, 
ho thought-; “ Uncle Stniau is 
violent, but he is warm. And 
though he has three children of his 
own, ho loves me much more than 
my father does.” 

With this resolution, he turned 
on the right down a biiic that camo 
out by the rectory. The lane broke 
off suddenly into black water ; and a 
tall, robust man stood in the twi- 
light, -with a heavy spado over 
liis shoulder. And Hilary Lorraiiio 
wont up to him. 

No, no, my man ; not a penny 
to spare ! ” said the rector, in an- 
tici]iution ; “ we have a great d«*jil 
too much to do with our own irmr, 
and with tliis new trouble especially. 
The times are hard— yes, they al- 
way.s arcs; but an honest man al- 
wjiys can got good work. Or go 
and light for your country, like a 
man — luil we can’t have you in 
this parish.” 

“I have fouglit for my ’conn try, 
Uncle 8truan ; and this is all that 
luis come of it.'- 

“ Good Olid, Hilary 1 " crie-l the 
r.'ctor; and for a l'>ng time he 
cjuhl say nothing else. 

‘•Yes, Uncle Struan, d.m’t you 
understand ? Every one must have 
his ups and downs. I arn liaving a 
long spell of downs just now.” 

“^ly dear boy, iny dear boy, 
whatever have you dune]*’ 

“Do you moan to throw me over, 
Uncle Struan, as the rest of the 
worl I has beautifully done ] Every- 
thing S0?)n8 to lie upset. What is 


the meaning of this brood black 
stream ?” 

“Come into my study, and tell 
me all. 1 can let you in without 
sight of your aunt. The shock 
would bo too great for her.” 

Hilary followed without a word, 
ilr Hales led him in at the window, 
and warmed him, anti covered him 
with his own dn^ssing gown, sind 
watched him slowly ri'covering. 

“ Never mind the tar on your 
hands; it is an honest smell,” lie 
said ; “ my poor hoy, my poor boy, 
wliat ytui must have been through!” 

“ Whatever lias happened to me,” 
answered Hilary, P|m?adiiig his thin 
hands to tlio tire, “lias been all of 
my ttwii doing, I’licle Struan.” 

“ You shall have a cordial ; and 
you shall tell me all. There, 1 have 
bolted the door. 1 am y«mr pamm, 
a.s well as your uncle. All you say 
will Im? sacretl witli iin*. And I am 
.sure you have dole lui great harm 
after all. We shall spe what your 
dear aunt thinks of il.” 

Thou Hilary, sipping a little rutn- 
and-Wiitor, wainlered tliroiigli hi.s 
story ; not telling it hriglitly, as 
onee he might have- done, but hiding 
nothing cou'ifionsly. 

“I)o you mean to tell mo llievo 
is nothing woise than tliat askoil 
tho r<!ctor, with a sigh of great re- 
lief. 

“There is iiolhiug worse, unde, 
llow could it be worsp ? ” 

“ And they turiifd you out of the 
army for tliat! How thankful 1 
am for htloiigiiig to the Uhuicli ! 
Yivi are siin|»iy a martyifd lioi-o.” 

“ Ye.s, thev turned me out of the. 
army for that. How coulfl they 
lidjiit)” Iha^oning thus he met 
his undo’s htok of ]>ity, and it was 
too mudi for him. Ho did what 
many a far greater man, and luMver 
liero lias done, and will do, wlifUi 
tho soul is moving. He hurst into 
a hot tiofid of tears. 
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THE ABODE OF SNOW. 
IIANGUAXG, SPITI, AND TIBETAN POLYAKDIiy. 


On turning north-westward from 
Chinese Tibet I set myself to the 
task of trflvcrsing the whole line of 
the Western llinuiliya, fiom Lto 
Torgyiil to Kashmir ami the llindii 
Kiish, in the interior of its mngos, 
nt a height ususdly about 12,000 
feet, and through the ]»rovincps of 
llangraiig, Spiti, Lahaiil, Zanskar, 
Siirii, and Dras. About half of this 
line of journey is not to be found 
in ^lontgomcrie's lioules, and it in- 
volves more than one juisssige of 
several days over high and dilfic-ult 
gix>und, wliei-e there are no villages, 
no houses, and scarcely even any 
wood. Neverthele.ss, it coiiimends 
itself as a suniiiier and autumn jour- 
ney to the traveller, from its git»at 
elevation, which keeps him above 
the tremendous heat of the gorges 
— fnmi its singularly pure and brac- 
ing air — from the jjrotection which 
more than one snowy range alVords 
against the Indian immsoon — from 
the awful suhliinity of the scenery 
— and fn»m the exeeoiliiigly ]»rimi- 
tive and es.<(»iitially 'I'uranian and 
Lainaistic character of the | eojde 
among uhnm he. ha.s to sojourn. 

It i.s })o.ssib]e to hit upon this 
line of journey witlnuit essaying 
the anliious task of visiting i’u anil 
Bhi]iki, because there is a path fr<»m 
Sungiiam to Kako, in Ilangiang,hy 
way of Ijo and llaiigo, wliiyh, 
though it goes over the llangrang 
Pass at an altitude of 1-1,030 feet, 
is comparatively cas}’. Lut from 
Kamgea Ki/hing or h'ields, I had to 
reach Nako by crossing the tiSutloj 
and pas.sing over a shoulder of the 
great mountain Lio Torgyiil ; so, on 
the 1 2th August, we made the stei^p 
ascent to the village of Namgea, and 
from there to a very unpleasant 


jhiUa which crosses the foaming tor- 
rent of the Sutlej. In this part of the 
Himdliya, and, indeed, on to Kash- 
mir, these bridges are constructed 
of twigs, chi(5lly from birch-trees or 
bushes, twisted together. Two thick 
ropes of these twigs, about the size 
of a man’s thigh, or a little larger, 
are stretched across the river, at a 
distance of about six to four feet 
from each other, and a similar rope 
runs between them, three or four 
feet lower, being connected with the 
upper ropes by more slender ropes, 
also usually of birch twigs twisted 
together, but sometimes of grass, 
and occurring at an interval of about 
live feet from each other. The un- 
])leasantne.<s of a Jhula is th|jt' the 
passenger has no propoi^old of ihe 
iijiper roj>es, w’hich iW,"too thick 
and rough to bo grasped by the 
hand ; and that, at the extremities, 
they arc so far apart that it is dilli- 
cult tu have any hold of both at 
the same time ; while the danger is 
increasiMl by the bend or hang of 
the jhkUn^ which is much lower in 
the middle than at its ends. He 
has alsso stoop painfully in order 
to move along it ; and it is sed- 
dnm safe for him to rest his 
feet on the. lower rope, except 
where, it is supported from the upper 
rope.s hy the transverse ones. To 
fall into the raging torrent under- 
neath would be almost certain dc- 
etructiuii. The high wind which 
usually prevails in the Him^iya 
during the day, makes the whole 
structure swing about frightfully. 
In the middle of the bridge there 
is a cross-bar of wood (to keej* the 
two upper ropes separate) which has 
to be stepped over ; and it is not 
customary to repair a piulo until 
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Bomo one falls through it, and so 
gives practical deiuonstration that 
it is in rather a rotten state. One 
of these bridges — at Kokser on the 
Chandra river, but now sui^ersedcd 
by a wooden l^ridge — may have ac- 
celerated the death of Loid Elgin on 
his way up to Pliaramsala. When 
crossing over it hiscoat was caught on 
the birch twigs ; and his progi’css be- 
ing thus arrested, he was unable to go 
over it with that continuous, but not 
too rapid motion, which is the safest 
way ol* dealing w'ith such a pass^c. 
To delay on a bridge of this kind, 
swinging in the wind, is trying to 
the strongest nerves ; and 1 know, 
on excellent authority, that the posi- 
tion in which he was thus placed 
had probably some eflect in aggra- 
vating the heart disease from which 
this Governor -General died not 
many days afterwards. 

This bridge ImIow Xaingca, wliich 
is over T0(t fi^et in lenglli, is a 
paiticularlj’^bad one, becausts there 
is so little tiiiHic over it that it is 
almost never rc]»aired ; and Mr 
Pagell told me that tlie Nanig«'a 
people were at some loss to know how 
I was to be got acro.ss in luy weak 
and disabled state. A discussion 
arose amongst them as to whether 
the jhnlu would 1 m ‘ ar ihe weight f)f 
one or two men ti^ assist m«* over it, 
on he.'iring of which I could not 
help laughing <juietly, becaust*, how- 
ever unlit for prolongs I muscular 
exertion, any short dangerrnis j»ii*ce 
of work was just what I liked. 
Accordingly, to the wonder and 
admirati(Jii of the mountai:ieers, who 
could not ilistingiiish Ijetween in- 
capacity for walking up fjOOO feet 
and weakness of nerve, I took the 
jhvla ^whenever I came to it, with- 
out stopping to think of it, or lo(#k- 
ing either to the riglit or the left 
until I found myself safe on the 
rocks on the other side. Kila^f 
followed my example, and, witli Lis 
lithe Mariitiia frame, got over it in 


splendid stylo ; but tlio heavy 
Chota Khan nearly stuck in the 
middle, at the cross-bar, and rooched 
terra firma in a state of great 
agitation. Among the people who 
carried our things, th(‘ro was the 
comely wnfe of a zemindar, who 
came witli us for a curious reason. 
Twoof hersen'ants had been detailed 
off to take part in the carriage of 
our effects, and it ocenred to this 
buxom dame that it would not do 
to let her servants go and receive 
money on their own ai'c<niiit ; so 
slie came also, and carried a iiiero 
nominal burden, having been over 
w'ith us at Shipki. A senlimonhil 
and perfectly virinous friendship 
had sprung up between this lady 
and my Afghan coi»k ; and Chota 
Khan's admiration of her reached the 
culminating point when h<- saw his 
fat friend cross and ivci'uss \\iv jhiila 
without the least hesitiilioii ‘‘r trepi- 
dation. All (.iur baggage gni across 
safely, wliie,b cann.'l bt* i;aleulatefl 
upon at tills parlii'iilar bridge, and 
nobody f-11 thmugb, llmugb such a 
result did not. appear at all unlikely 
from the rotten state of llie birch 
r«#pes. I have gnut* ovi-r worse 
jhtUnf< than this : but it was niy 
fivt, and inij»n*ssi‘d me with a feel- 
ing that tin fewer wc met with on 
our way the better. Any biidge, how- 
ever, and oven the hair like luidge 
of Cliinavad itself, with hell tlamiiig 
beneath, would have been welcome 
tij me at this time, sn J< ng as 
it took mo acrus.s tiic Sutlej, and 
away from its furnace - like val- 
ley. I exporieneeil an iiiteii.se feel- 
ing of relnf on tiiulirig that 1 had 
no more Sutlej, but only tlio long 
line of the Western llimiiliya before 
me. It may appi-ar very absurd to 
hate a river, and r«.\gartl it as a per- 
sonal cfiiemy and speeial agent of 
the ])UAVGr3 oi evil ; Init that was 
the frame of mind into which I 
had got os regards tlii.s stream. 
“Go to,” I said, “you uneasy, 
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yellowish-whito, foaming, thunder- 
ing river. Go and choke yourself 
in the sands of the Panj/tb. You 
may be called Langchhenkhahady 
and bo fed by the mouths of ele- 
phants or demons; you may bo richly 
laden with gold-dust, and may worm 
your way into tlio bowels of the 
earth, until, in sunless caverns, you 
pollute the waUts of Aljdi, llie 
sacred river ; but you shall have 
none of my dust to grind against 
the walls of your rock-prison.” 

In onler to reach S'uko, where 
^Fr l^agell was to part from me, we 
had to cross Lio Porgj'ill at a 
lioight of about 14,000 feet, the 
lower path having become impas- 
Siible ; but that could not be <h»n€* 
in a ilay, so we camped at a vciy 
(diariniiig sj»nt called Gyiinnlr, on 
the Sutlej siilr of the great moun- 
tain, at the hi'ighl of about ll,rdK» 
feet. 'Ibis was a place corrcsp(Uul- 
ing to ]Viimgoa and Shipki Itizhing, 
liaving a few leiTaccd fiebls, aiitl 
also a few hilts ; but it was more 
level than these other outlying 
stations, and had willow-tre(*s with 
rills of June w.iI'T rnnuing through 
meads of soft, lliiek, green grass. 
A sjM»t like tliis lias a jieenJiar 
charm afler da_\s of barren rock, 
and it was all the more pleasant 
beeausr Lui ]\»rgytil shaded the sun 
from nir us by j-.m., and left a 
long, con], pleasant afleriioon. ^Fr 
l\igell's (Tin vert, whose fiitlicr had 
been liereditary execiitiniier at Ku- 
miwar, came out very great on Ibis 
occasion. All along be bail shown 
a disposition to talk witliout uica- 
siire, and without mueli rc'gard ae 
to wludber any one was listening to 
liiiii or not. It seemed as if liaving 
been denied the ])rivilege of cutting 
off li liman beads, and so stopping 
human breath, lie bad a s]ieeial 
claim to use liis own tliroat and 
his own breath to an unlimited 
extent. AFr Pagell, with liis 
kind and ]>hilosopliical view of 


human frailty, excused his follower 
on the ground that it was tlie roan's 
nature so to act ; and clearly it was 
so. If the Hereditary Executioner 
had somewhat restrained his conver- 
sational powers at Shipki, as a 
place where there was some danger 
of conversation being cut short by 
the removal of the conversing head, 
he fully made up for the depriva- 
tion at (lyumdr. Ho talked, with- 
out ceasing, to his Aloravian brother 
and to mo, to my servants, to the 
Xningca higwrien, to the willow- 
trees, to the rills, to the huts, and 
to the stones. It did not in the 
least mattfir that no one understood 
much of what ho said, for his 
dialect of Lower Kunawar was not 
rendered more intelligible to the 
people about biiii by the mispro- 
nounced Tibetan words which lie 
inix(*<l up with it out of his bron- 
chial tubes. Tliat was a matter of 
no consetjuence to tlio Hereditary 
Executioner, who talked without 
wailing for replies, and did us ex- 
Ci-llent sei^ ice all the while ; but I 
eoiild nut help thinking that a few 
days more of him miglit have j»ro- 
duced a strong tem])lation to exeivise 
his own liereditary art u])on liis own 

jiersou. 

C.'lusc to (iyuiiiiir there is the 
monaslery of 'J’.isliigong, which 
nllbrds a very secluded position for 
Lamas (»f a retiring and coiitem- 
jdative tiini of mind as all 
I.aiims ought to be. We were 
iiidebied to tbem for yaks, or rather 
zi»-]»os, but had hardly any com- 
ninnicatiun witli them, and they 
did not seem disposed to cultivate 
our arc plain tanco. They have a 
iKanti fully secluded iiosifion for a 
monastery, among the preeijnees of 
a mountain 'ivhich no one dreams of 
ascending, and away from villages 
and tmde-routes. lliis tendency of 
Ihidhists to seclude themselves from 
the world, has interfered with Iliid- 
hisin being a great power in the 
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'world. Even in China, where the 
numerous and well-built luouas- 
teries, with lai^ge gaitlons and jdan- 
tations attaclied, sufiiciently prove 
that Ihidhism must, at one lime, 
have had a great attraction for the 
black-haired race, — tliis I'eligiun has 
long ceased to bo an important ele- 
ment in the national life. It is 
foixsed to give way even before such 
a religion as Hinduism, and a nega- 
tive positivism such as Confucian- 
ism, whenever mankind reaches a 
cei*tain stage of complicated social 
arrangements, or, as wc call it, 
civilisation ; but there is a stage 
before that, though after tlie period 
of tribal fighting, when a n^ligioii 
like lUidhism naturally nourishes. 
Now Tibet is still in that ])osition 
at the present day, and so ildd- 
hism (in the sha 2 )C of T.aniaisin) is 
still supreme in it, thougli it has 
almost eiitindy disappeared from 
Indiji, and has so little jxjwer in 
China. 

Starting about four in the inorn- 
ing, as was our wont, we had a very 
pleasant journey over the mountain 
to Xako. There were some vestiges 
of a ]iath. Tlie ascent was sii stee]), 
that great part of the way it looked 
as if the mountains were ov(*rliang- 
ing us, and some small stone ava- 
lanches came down uiiconifortubl}' 
near; but that was the cliameter 
only of the first section. (.)ii i-each- 
iiig the higliest part of the moun- 
tain wliich we attained — a li«*iglil of 
nearly 14,00U feet — we fniind our- 
selves on the turn of its ndge, ami 
wound for some way alon^ tlie top 
of terrific j^recipices, w.bich rose up 
almost per]K.‘ndiculuiiy to the height 
of about oOOO feet above the river 
Lee. It is more interesting, and a 
great deal moro pleasant, being at 
the top of this gorge than ut the 
bottom of it, where there is no 
path ; and tlio largest ]iiece.s rif rock 
wo could roll over won^ dissipated 
into fragments, too small to be set-n 


by us, long before they rcacheil the 
river. 

At Xako wo camjiod close to the 
village, on the gnissy bank of n 
small lake. Tlie other side of this 
lake was lined with large ]>oplar 
and willow trees, and in so desolate 
a region the place a])pearcd exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Else whore it might 
not have appeared so striking ; but 
there is nothing like slow difliciilt 
travelling and tent-life, or camping 
out, for enabling one to ap]trcciate 
the scenery. I particularly felt 
this to be the case in the ujiper 
parts of Kashmir, where not only 
the scene of eacli niglit’s encamp- 
niput, but even every turn of the 
beautiful wnodeil valh ys, was deeply 
impressed upon niy memory. Xako 
is a little over 1 2,000 fe<it high ; 
ainl though 1 had already slejit at 
higher altitmles lui the Kiiug-ma 
Pass, the W‘*ather had become coM- 
er, and I here, for tie* first time, 
experieiicetl a siuisatioii wliicli the 
head of the Yarkund expedition 
had warned im: not to be afraid 
of. It consisted in being Middenly 
awakened at night by an c»\ei- 
poweriiig feeling of suHbcation and 
faint ness, which one iinaccust'Uie^'l 
t(» it, or not wariieil about it, iiii-jhl 
readily mistake for the imiiiediate 
approach of death. Ji is a very 
curious feeling — ^.just ns if liie spirit 
were about to (lit from the lanly ; 
but a few more days of travelling 
along tlie lim* of 1 2,(100 feet enabled 
me to gel riil of it aliugelher. 

At Xako w<5 .stayed two iiiglits, 
am[ must liave been in much need 
of a re.st, for we enjoyed our stay 
there iniinctisely in spite of the ex- 
ceedingly incleinent weather. It 
i.s in an almost rainless district, but 
it is occasionally vi.sited by rain or 
snow, and we hap] toned to hit on 
the time of one of tln^sc storms. 
Soon after our arrival about mid- 
day the thermometer sank to ."»()*, 
and next morning was at 47', and 
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rain full, or chill raw mista swept 
over us. Occasionally the clouds 
would clear away, showing the 
mountain above us white with new- 
fallen snow down to within a few 
hundred feet of our tent ; and this 
sort of weather continued during 
the period of our stay at this highly 
elevated Village. At night it was 
intensely cold ; the wind carried 
the rain into our frail abodes wher- 
ever it could find admission ; and 
though the canvas of our tents did 
not admit the wet exactly, yet it 
was in a very damp state, which 
added to the coolness of the interior. 
Nevertheless we felt quite at home, 
and OUT servants also enjo^’ed them- 
selves much. They amused them- 
selves with various athletic games ; 
and, to my astonishment, I fountl 
Silas, who had sjient all his life 
within the trojnes, swimming nemss 
thfi lake, which was a most danger- 
ous thing to do, owing to the al- 
most icy cohlncss of the w’atcr and 
the number of tangled weeds which 
it contained. This, and our general 
cheerfulness, said a gi-eat deal for 
the beneficial idlects of high moun- 
tain air, and of a nourishing diet of 
milk, mutton, game, and wheat or 
barley Hour, so superior to the rice, 
dimes, vegetables, and pulse, with 
which tho people of India delight 
to stuff themselves. The piles of 
rltiijtjxtffivity or ginllc-cakes, wdiich 
niy servants baked for tliemselves, 
were enormous ; so w-ere their 
draughts of milk ; and I supplied 
them with a great deal of mutton, 
which they did not uudervajuc. 
The people of all the Tihctan- 
speaking countries also cat enor- 
mously. They always ha<l some- 
thing before starting, however early 
the hour might be; and whenever we 
halted for a little on tho W'ay, they 
took out their or roa.stcd barley 
flour, and if there happened to bo 
any w'atcr accessible, kneaded this 
flour into largo balls about the size 


of a cricket-bfdl, and so ate it with 
great gusto. On halting for the 
day, which was most usu^y about 
three in the afternoon, while the 
men assisted us in pitching the 
tents and making other arrange- 
ments, the women immediately fell 
to work ill making clivppatties and 
preparing great pots of tea-broth, 
into which they put salt, butter, 
flour, Boinetimes even meat, and, 
in fact, almost anything eatable 
which turned up. After they 
had done with us, the whole of 
their afternoons and evenings ap- 
|iearod to be spent in eating and 
sup] ling, varied occasionally by sing- 
ing or a wild dance. Sometimes 
they prolonged their feasting late 
into the night; and it was a mystery 
to me where all the ilesli they con- 
sumed came from, until I oTiserved 
that the Ifimaliya are very rich in 
tho cai'cassc^s of sheep and goats 
which have been killeil h}" exposure 
or hy fiilliug m^ks. All this eating 
enables the Tibetans to carry enor- 
mous burdens, and to make long 
marches up and down their terrible 
mountiiins. Among the rice-euling 
Kashmirians I observed that large- 
Ixulietl, strong cnongb looking 
young men were grievously op- 
pTes.seil, and soon knocked up, by 
burdens wliieli Tibetan women 
could have carried gaily along far 
more ditlicnlt paths, and which 
their husbands would have thought 
nothing of. Ihit even in Tibet the 
heavie>t burden did not always go 
to the strongest bearer. A very 
common way was for my 
to engage in a game of chance the 
night before starting, and so settle 
the order of selecting packages. Oc- 
casionally the strongest men usetl 
their strength in order to reserve 
for themselves tho lightest burdens. 
I noticed also, as an invariable rule, 
that the worst carriers, those who 
had the most need of husbanding 
their breath, were always the most 
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talkative and querulous, 'while the 
best wore cither silent or indulged 
only in brief occasional exclama- 
tions. 

The houses I had met with 
hitherto luul all slated loofs; but 
at Xako, as all through Spiti, 
and also in Zauskar, thorn bushes 
were thickly piled on the loofs, 
and in some eases actually consti- 
tuted the only roofs there were ex- 
cept beams. This is done to ]ire- 
serve the wood below, and it pro- 
bably does, from the eHects of the 
sun in so dry a climate ; it must also 
assist in keeping out the cold ; 
but it gives the houses a peculiar 
furzy look, and denies the ]ieo]ile 
the great privilege of using tlie 
top of the house beneath their 
own ns an addendum to thtur own 
abode. T })urchnscd at this vil- 
lage a pretty large shaggy w’hite 
dog, of a breed wdiich is coin- 
inon all over China. ^\> called it 
Xako, or the Xnkowallali, after the 
place of its birth ; aivl never did 
poor animal show such attachment 
to its native village. It eoulil only 
be managed for some jIiiys by a 
long stick which was fashnetl to 
its collar, as it did not do to let 
it come into close contact with us 
because of its teeth. In this vilo 
durance, and even aftiu’ it had got 
accustomed to us, and could be It-il 
by a chain, it was continually sigh- 
ing, whining, howling, growling, 
and looking piteously in the dilu- 
tion ill which it sujijio.sed its hirlh- 
jJacc to be. Even when w*‘ wen* 
hundreds of miles away fnun Xako, 
it no soonerfound itschnin biose than 
it immediately turned on its footstejis 
and made along the path we ha<l just 
traversed, licing apparently under 
the iiupressioii tliat it w'as only a 
day’s journey from its Isdoved 
village. It had the utmost dread 
of running water, and had to Iks 
carried or forced across all bridges 
and fords. Xo dog, of whatever 


size, could stand against it in fight, 
for our Chinese friend had peculiar 
tactics of its own which took its 
opponents completely by surprise. 
When it saw another dog, and was 
unchained, it immediately nished 
straiglit at the other dog, butted it 
over and seized it by the throat or 
some equally tender plabe before 
the ciicniy could gather itself to- 
gether. Yet Nako became a most 
alfectionate animal, and W’as an ad- 
mirable watch. It never utteml a 
sound at night when any stranger 
came near it, but quietly pinned 
him by the calf of the leg, and held 
on there in silence until some one it 
ci'uld trust came to the relief. I'lie 
Xakowallali was a most curious 
mixture of simplicity, ferocity, and 
alleetioualeiipss. I left him wutli 
a lady at Peshawar, to whose little 
girls he took at once, in a gentle 
ami playful manner; but wlieii I 
said‘*( Jiiod-bvo, Nnko,”he divined ut 
once Hint I was going to desiTt him ; 
hi: leajM'd mi hi.s diaiii and howled 
and wailed. I should not at idl 
'Wonder if a good many dogs were to 
be met with in heaven, v/bile as 
many biiiiiaii beings were made to 
rea]»pear as pariahs on the plains of 
Liuiia. 

Above Xako tliere is a small T.ama 
monastery, and all the way up to 
it -a height of about Oon teid — 
Iheit* are terraeed licld?> in wliirli are 
gmwn wheat, barley, a kind «»f tur- 
nip, and pulse. Thus the enltiva- 
lion rises here to almost lil,(tO(t feet, 
and the crops are said to be very 
goo^l indeed. There is sumi* m*avly 
level ])a.sturc-groiiiid about the jilace, 
and yaks and ponie.s are bred in it 
for tlie, trade into (’liinensc Tibet. 
The fieople arc all Tilielans, and 
distinctly Tartar in feature. They 
are called Ddkpas, and seem to be 
of raihoT a religious turn. Accortl- 
ingly, they had recently been fa- 
voun*d by the re-incaniation, in a 
boy of their village, of the 'J eshd 
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Lama, who lesides at Teshii Lambu, 
the capital of WoBtem Tibet, and 
who, in the Lama hierarchy, is second 
only to the Dalai or Grand Lama. 

At Nako I bade farewell to my 
kind friend Mr Pagell, to whom I 
had been so much indebted. On 
all the rest of iny journey I was ac- 
conipaniofl only by my native ser- 
vants and by porters of the country, 
and only twice, shortly after parting 
with the Moravian, did 1 meet 
European travellers. These were 
two Indian ofiicoTS who were cross- 
ing from Ladak to the Sutlej valley ; 
and another ofliccr, a captain from 
Gwalior, who had gone into Spiti 
by the Jiabiih route, and whom T 
passed a few hours after parting 
with Mr PagelL 3Iy tirst day’s 
journey to Chango was eas}’’, over 
tolerably level gnmnd, which sel- 
dom n*(pnred me to dismount from 
my zo-po, and on a gentle levtd, 
descending about 2000 feet to 
Chango. That place has a Large 
extent of cultivated nearly level 
ground, and it may be. called the 
capital of llangrang, a province 
which formerly behuiged to (^liiiia, 
and oi' which the other large villages 
are Nako, Ilango, and Li'o. The 
whole ])opulation of this litths pro- 
vince, numbcrsonly about .'lOOOsouls, 
and they seem to bo terribly haiil 
worked in autumn; but then during 
long moil thsof the year they have lit- 
tle to do exeepfto enjoy themselves. 
Ill the aflernoon two bauds of wan- 
dering Spiti iiiiustrels made their 
appearance, and performed before 
my U-nt. 'I’ho attract ion of ^tho 
larger of them was a handsomo'wo- 
inan (two of whoso husbands were 
among the minstrels — tliei'c being 
more at home) who danced and 
sang after the manner of Indian 
nautch girls, hut with more vigour 
and less impropriety. The senior 
huslKiiid of this lady ingeniously re- 
marked that I could not think of 
giving him less than a rujicc, os he 


was going to sing my praise over the 
whole country-side. 

On the next two days I had the 
first and shortest of those stretches 
over ground without villages and 
houses to which I have already allud- 
ed ; and my route took mo again, for 
a day’s journey and a night's encamp- 
ment, into the inhospitable region 
of Chinese Tibet, but into a section 
of that country w'hcro I saw no 
Tartar young women or human 
inhabitants of any kind. From 
Chango a path leads into S])iti 
across the river Leo, by the foii of 
Shealkar, over the Lepcha l^lss and 
along the right bank of the Lee; 
but that route is said to bo ex- 
trenuily diilicult, and I scslectod a 
patli (which surely cannot possibly 
b<j much bettor) lliat takes nortli- 
ward up tlic left side of the Leo, but 
at some distance from it, into the 
Chinese province of Cbuiinirti, and, 
after a day’s journey there, crosses 
the. bouinlary of »Spiti,and c<»ntiiiues, 
still on the same bank of tlie river, 
on t'l Dankar, the capital r»f S]iiti. 

A long steep ascent from Chango 
Ifiok me again on to Hit* priceless 
12.Ufi0and 13 , 0(10 feet level. The 
early moniiiig was most delie ions, be- 
ing clear and lirigbt, with<»pt wind, 
and exhilarating in the highest de- 
gree, while Tiodiing could ho more 
btrikiiig than the lighting np by tlie 
sun of the snow}" j»oak.s amiiml. ( )jie 
starts on these early luoiinlain jour- 
neys in great spirits, after drinking 
alinut a fjuiirt of fix-'sh milk ; but 
after tlm*e or four lioiii-s, when the 
ra^'s of the siin have begun to make 
themselves felt, and there has been 
a cortiiiii amount of going down into 
peqx'ndiciilar gorges and climbing 
j»ainfiilly up the other side of them, 
our Rj)irits begin to Hag, and, unless 
there has been a long re>t and a 
good breakfast in the middle of the 
day, feelings of exaspemtion are in 
the ascendant bcfoi’e the cainjiiiig- 
ground is reached. Early on this 
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day's journey I met the finest Ti- 
betan mastiff which 1 saw in all 
the llimaliya. It was a sheep- 
dog, of a dark colour, and much 
longer and larger than any of tho 
ferocious guaidians of Shij)ki. 
'Wiiilo wo were talking to the 8he|>- 
lienl who owned it, this magnificent 
creature sat watching us, growling 
and showing its teeth, evidently 
ready to fiy at our throats at a 
monicnt’s notice ; but whenever I 
spoke of purchase, it at oncti put a 
mile of hill between us, and no calls 
of its master would induce it to come 
back. It seemed at once to under- 
stand that it was being bargained for, 
and so took steps to preserve its own 
liberty; but it need not have been 
so alarmed, for the shepherd refused 
to part with it on any terms. 

After passing the (Jhaddalaok Pit 
by a narrow slated wood on bridge, 
we reached the lop of the left bank 
of the To-tzo or l^lra rivt*r, wliieh 
divides Ilangmiig from Chinese Ti- 
Ik-l. The descent to tho stream is 
about iro»0 feet, and a short way 
dr)wn there are some hot springs, 
Avith grass and willuw-troes round 
them, and the sheltei of great rocks. 
This would be by far the best place 
for camping; but, for some rea.son 
or other, tho (Change peojile liad dc- 
terniimMl that Ave .slioiiJd do so on 
the Chinese side of the river. On 
getting doAvn there, Avitli some diffi- 
culty, and crossing tlie I 

foUTKl thero A\'as no protection Avliat- 
ever from the siin*s rays, Avliieli beat 
into the vafiey fieretdy, and Avert* ro- 
ll ected, in an overpoAvering manner, 
from the Avhitc stones and rocks 
around, Avhile tljc noise of the furi- 
ous liA'cr was (jnite deafening. Here 
I had to remain Avithout slieltcr and 
Avithoiit food for nearly tlin*e hours, 
getting more and nioro cxasporatcal 
as time passed on. After this, I 
usually kept two coolies witliiii 
reach of me, with sufficient supplies 
to meet any emergency, and cloth- 
ing sufficient to enable me to camp 


out if necessary; but I liad now to 
learn the wisdom of such aii arrangc- 
mout. My scrA'aiits had not got on 
well wiOi the Chango people, and 
the latter had left us only a litUc 
way before we reached this river, 
under pretence of taking a short 
cut. I could not feel that the former 
Avero properly in my liands until 1 
got past Dankar, for they might in- 
vent some scheme for forcing mo to 
go doAvn from that place to the Sut- 
lej valley, through the Ikibah l\iss. 
As to the Chango higarrivs, I could 
not say Avhai their motive might be 
fur delay; but it aa'os clear to me, 
noAV that I Avas alone, that it Avould 
he necessary to check tliis sort of 
thing at the outset, and I felt a cer- 
tain advantage for doing so in being 
uiMUi Chinese ground. So, Avhen 
the ]>avlics did come in at lust, I 
made uiy AATath appear to be even 
greater than it Avas ; ami, seeing 
that ime of them aa'us a ^7///lV/r, and 
had a matchlock-gun and a liunting- 
knife Avith him, I thought tlicre 
could be nothing coAA’ardly in mak- 
ing an examphi of him, so 1 fell 
upon him, ami friglilencd one or 
two more. This Avas Avhat the 
French call a necessary act, and it 
bv no means interfered Avith the 
friendly terms on Avliich 1 ahvays 
stood with my coolies ; but I need 
Scarcely .siy that such tilings should 
not be ein onr.iged, and that every- 
thing de]M'nds upon Avliy and Iioav 
they arc done. >i'o formal rules 
cun bnich lliis subject cfrcctually. 
.Some men Avill truA'cl Ihrougli a 
country Avitliout being guilty of an 
act* of violence, or even of utter- 
ing an angiy avoiaI, and yet they 
leave behind a feeling of bitter 
hatred not only towards themselves 
but also toAvards the race and gov- 
ernment to Avhich they belong. 
Other men produce similar results 
by unnecessary, stupid, and cow'- 
aiilly acts of violence. It is curious 
that sometimes a Briton, who is so 
Avildly benevolent in theory towards 
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weak and uncivilised races, no 
sooner finds himself among them 
than he tramples on their toes un- 
mercifully, and is ready to tnsat 
them in a ruthless manner. Thcro- 
ibre I must guard against the sup- 
position tliat I go in for violent 
treatment in any jmrt of the world, 
though jufit as little do I hold that 
it should he entirely avoided in all 
curcumstaiiccR. It is the touch of 
nature that makes the whole world 
kin, which is the best recommen- 
dation of the traveller. An I^ig- 
lish officer, a great sluhar^ writing 
to me from the wilds to the north 
of Kashmir, mentions that the pco- 
])lc of one village (who had l)ccii in 
Kashmir, sind hiid noticed the ways 
of English officers there) h<‘ggc*<l him, 
in the name of Ood, not to make a 
map of the country; and on his 
asking them the I'osiaoii why, their 
reply was : “ Wo do not mind you 
coming here, because you talk to 
us and let us sit down by you ; 
hut other oilicers will say to us, 
*1) — n you, go away.’” This 
often arises sini|dy from fatigue ; 
but ff»r a tmveller to negh?ct to 
make fVieuils of the people among 
whom he Koj«)iirnp, cau.s(\s far mc»re 
dislike to him than any jujsitive 
a( Is of violence lie is likely to com- 
mit ; and such is s]>ccialJy the cose 
in liigh mountainous countries, 
where the population is scanty and 
travellers arc rai*e, and the people — 
however poor some of them may be, 
and liowevor dirty all arc — ^liave 
much natural though not formal 
politeiKiSs, and are free from the rude 
prosum])tion which has become one 
of the distinguishing cbaractcristics 
of the lower classes of this country 
of late years. Englishmen are far 
from heing the most uiiconciliatory 
of travellers, and they would he 
letter liked in India if the Indians 
had more experience of the harshness 
of the onlinary German, and the 
ignorant insolence of the ordinary 
French, traveller. 


At this point I finally left the 
dominions of the llajah of llassahir, 
which include upper and lower 
Kunawar and the Tartar province 
of llangraug. Everywhere there, 
except to a slight extent at Change, 
the p(sople had been exceedingly 
civil and pleasant, and had readily 
furnished me with all the carriage 
1 required, though they must often 
have done so at great inconvenience 
to themselves, owing to the harvest 
operations ■which were going on. 
In lower Kunaw'ar they seemed to 
bc5 a gentle and rathcT timid people, 
speaking an Aryan language ; and 
though the Tartars of the iqipcr 
]»0Ttion of liussabir were of rougher 
and stronger character, yet they 
M'erc quiet and friendly enough. 
As to the roads of these provinecis, 
they arc cxiMitly iu the same state 
;us wdien Gerai-d traversed them, and 
I prefer to quote liere liis account 
of them rather than to give any 
more ilescriptions of my own. 
“The roads in general,” he says, 
“ consist of narrow footpaths skirt- 
ing pracipices, with often licro and 
there rocks, that would seem to 
come down with a jiutf of wind, 
projecting over the head ; to avoid 
w'hich it is necessary sometimes to 
bend yourself double. The way 
ofuui leads over smooth stones 
steeply inclined to a frightful abyss, 
with small niches cut or worn, 
1>nr(*ly siiificieiit i-o admit the point 
of the foot ; or it lies upon hea])s 
of gigantic angular fragments of 
granite or gneiss, almost piercing 
the shoes, and piled upon one 
another in the most horrid dis- 
order. Where the rocks are con- 
stantly hurled from above there 
is not the slightest trace of a path, 
and cairns of stones are erected 
within sight of each other, to guide 
tlie traveller. There are often deep 
chasms between the rocks, and it re* 
quires a considerable degree of agility 
t>o clear them, and no small degree 
of caution to avoid ovcrtuniing the 
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stones, 'which now and then shake 
under you. . . . The most difficult 
part I saw was whore ropes were 
used to raise and lower the baj^gago; 
and this did not arise from the path 
having given way. Now and then 
flights of stone steps occur, notched 
trees and spars from rock to rock, 
rude scafiblding along the perpen- 
dicidar face of a mountain, foiiiicd 
of horizontal stakes driven into the 
crevices, with hoaiils above, and the 
outer ends resting on trees or slant- 
ing posts projecting from the clefts 
of the rock below. The most extrii- 
ordinary one of this kind I ever saw 
was in the valley of Tcedong. It is 
called llapna, and the scafiblding 
continued for 150 feet. It was con- 
structed like the other, with this 
difference, tliat six posts wore driven 
horizontally into the cracks of the 
rocks, and secured by a great 
many wctiges ; there was no sup- 
port on the outer side, and the 
river, which undermined it, rushed 
with incredible fury and a clamor^ 
ous uproar beneath. The shaking of 
the scaffolding, together with the 
stupefying noise of the torrent, ciun- 
binod to give the traveller an uncer- 
tain idea of his safety.” * To this it 
may be added that though several 
bridges — muf/pus such as tlie one 
beneath Pii, whicli 1 have already 
described — have been built of late 
in Kuiiawai*, almost every pntli of 
that province is crossed by un- 
bridged mountain torrents, which 
are by no means easy to pass in 
summer during the day, when they 
are swollcfii by the melting snows 
and glaciers alxivc. Jlungalows f<»r 
Euroiieans are to be found only on 
the llindusthan and Tibet road ; 
and as the people, being affected by 
Hindu caste notions, will not allow 
a European to occupy tlieir houses, 
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a tent is necessary for making much 
acquaintance with this most moun- 
tainous and formidable country. 

Camped as we wore on the Chinese 
side of the To-tzo river, we might 
have had a marauding visit from 
some of the nomad Tartars, dwellers 
in tents, who are the chief in- 
habitants of the provineft) of Clid- 
murti; but, I fancy, the l^ssa 
Government would he as opposed 
to any unnecessary interference with 
Englishmen os it is to admitting 
them into Chinese Tibet, because 
such interference might bo made a 
handle of by the Indian Govern- 
ment. There is another door lierc 
at To-tzo into the dominions of the 
Grand l^ama; hut Mr Pagell had 
told me that he had already tried 
it, and that on reaching the first 
village he ^ras sent hack imincfliate- 
ly, ^vithout any ceremony, and was 
scarcely allowed time to feed liis 
yak or pony. It would, no doubt, 
1)0 os difficult to communicate* witli 
the Tzoiig-pon of Chiimiirti ns with 
the Tzoiig-pon eif Il’zabrung, and 
the Chango pee)ple would only go 
along the ])ath to S]>iti. iSince 
publishing my former remarks on 
the exclusiveness of the Tibetans, I 
Lave noticed tliat Turner t niiikes 
mention of a very preibable origin of 
it. Ho ascribes it iie)t to any el is] ike 
to Europeans, but to “ that spirit of 
conquest which forms the common 
cliaracter of all l^lohammeelan states, 
and that hostility whicli their reli- 
gion enjoins against all who arc not 
its i>rofcssors.’* lie, indeed, refers 
more particularly to this cause as 
having led the |MiOf)lo of llliotan to 
close the southern entrances to their 
mountainous country ; hut it is ox- 
tronicly likely that it may have 
been more generally operative, and 
induced the Tibetans to seclude the 
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* Account of Koonawur, &c., by the late Capt. Alexander Gerard. Kditcd by 
Gcoige Lloyd. London, 1841. 

t An Account of an Kinbassy to Uic Court of the Teslioo Lama, in Tibet. By 
Captain Samuel Turner. Loudon, 180G. 
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whole dominions of the Grand Lama, 
while their dread of Europeans and 
of the gold-minoB being coveted, 
might still have acted afterwards to 
the same end. In the close of last 
century there seems to have been 
no unwillingness on the part of 
the Lama Government to enter into 
relationships with British India ; 
for first Mr George llogle in 1774, 
and then Captain Turner in 1783, 
were allowed to visit Teslni Lambu 
as rcpresontativea of our Govern- 
ment. A iNiragraph appeared in 
the ‘Times,* a fow days ago, inti- 
mating that Mr lioglo’s MS. 
journal of his mission to Lassa had 
been discovered lately in the llritisli 
Museum, and is to be published by 
the Indian Government, along with 
an account of the trade-routes into 
Tibet. Thei*o must sundy, how- 
ever, be some mistake here; be- 
cause, tliriugh Turner gives some 
account of his predecessor’s mission, 
ho niak(‘S no mention whatever of 
Logic having gone to Lassa, but only 
to Teslni l^mbu and the Logda 
Lama. Turner’s own journal gives 
a very full account of that route and 
of that part of tlic country; but Mr 
Logie’s journal will be welcome. 
Tliough it contains no geographical 
information, yet I am inibniicd it 
gives long reports of the envoy's 
conversations with the Tibetan 
authorities ; and it is gratifying to 
find that llie Indian Government is 
again turning its thoughts to Chinese 
1'ibet after the long time wliitdi has 
elapsed since 1 783. A formal mission 
might be sent to Lassa; or, under the 
treaty of Tien-lsin, jiassports mij^ht 
be claimed from the Chinese Foreign 
Oilico, allowing Englishmen, in a 
private or in a semi-ofneial capacity, 
to traverse Chinese Tibet, the ptiss- 
ports being cither in the language of 
the country or accompanied by Tib- 


etan translations given under impe^ 
authority. As it is, the do-nothing 
policy of tho Indian Government re- 
coils injuriously upon its prestige 
with its own subjects. It hurts our 
position in India for tho people there 
to know that there is a country ad- 
joining our own territory into which 
Englishmen are systematically re- 
fused entrance, while tho nations of 
Lritisli India and of its tributary 
states are allowed to enter freely, 
and even to settle in largo numbers at 
the cajutal, Lassa,* as Kashmiris 
do. About a year and a half ago 
the (Jidcutta Chamber of Commerce 
addressed tho Viceroy and tho Se- 
cretary of State for India, com- 
plaining of the restrictions there 
were in the way of commerce with 
Tibet, ami received answers which 
seemed to imply that their prayer 
W'ould be taken into favourable con- 
sideration whenever circumstances 
would allow. More recently the 
‘Friend of India’ well remarked 
that “ the day has now come when 
we may justly ask the Chinese Em- 
pcTur to lake steps for our admit- 
tance into Tibet.” Certainly the 
iiiatler might well be brought to a 
crisis now; and there would not 
have been the least difficulty about 
it if a more active use had been made, 
within the bust few years, of our 
position in China. 

Thi^ path to Lari, the first village 
in Spiti, where we camped under a 
solitary apricot-trco, said to be tho 
only tree of the kind in the whole 
jjTOviiicc, was very fatiguing, because 
large portions of it could not be 
ridiien over; and there were some 
ticklish faces of smooth, sloping rock 
to 1)0 crossed, which a yak could 
liardly have got over, but which 
wc,re managed, when riderless, in a 
wonderful manner by the shoeless 
ghihfi^ or mountain pony, which I 


* Iq Wostem Tibet tho name of this city is pronouiicod without an aspirate; 
but ill the centre and east of the country it is called “ Lhassa," which, conse- 
quently, is the correct way. 
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had got at Cliaiigo. The sconory 
was wild aiid desolate rather than 
striking — no house, no tree, and 
hardly even a bush being visible. 
There was a great d(ud of limestone- 
rock on tills journey ; and at some 
places it was of such a character 
that it might be called marble. We 
passed several open caverns ; and in 
one of these, about a Ihiid of the 
way from the To-tzo river, I stoi)|>cd 
for breakfast. It was a magniUcent 
open arch, about fifty feet liigli in 
front, and as many in breadth, in the 
face of a proci]uce, and alfordtid cool 
shade until after mid-day, wlicn the 
declining sun hegnn to boat into it. 
3>ut llie Karitba river, wbicli occurs 
immediately after, ought to be passed 
in the morning, because there is only 
a two-poled bridge over it, on wliich 
even .i ghiutt cannot cross ; and the 
stream was so swollen at mid-day by 
the melting snow that my pony wa^ 
nearly lost. 

The next moniing T was ihdu^'ed 
at Lari by the information that 
messengers bad arrived at tlie other 
side of the river with a letter for 
me and some money, but were un- 
able to cross the river, ajhtVft, which 
formerly existed I licre, having given 
way. Tills seemed exceedingly im- 
probable, but I went down to in- 
quire. There was a double roja*. 
across the stream, and T tolil the 
messengers to fasten the letter to it, 
ami so send that across, ]»iil to keep 
the money, and femnd that both were 
for the Ow'alior captain wliom 1 met 
near Xako, so 1 ordered the beavers 
to proceed to Pu in search of him. 
Whera there is no bridge exactly, 
there is often a doulile rope of this 
kind across the deep-sunk rivers of 
the Ilimaliya, to enable the villagers 
on ojiposite shies of the gorge to 
communicate with each other ; and 
the rope is sometimes strong cnougli 
to allow' of a man being slung to it, 
an<l so worked across. If only tbo 
rope be sound, ivliicli cannot always 


be depended on, this method of 
prograssion is preferable to the 
jhiUa; because, though it may try 
the nerves, it does not at the same 
time call for painful exertion which 
disturbs tlio heart's action. 

Po, or Poi, my next camping- 
place, was a very pleasant village, 
with little streams runuiiig between 
wullow - trees, and with peaks and 
'walls of snow rising over the praci- 
pices, and immense sioc]) slopes of 
.shingle immediately around. An- 
other day took me to Dankar, under 
imniensG dark precipices, wliirh 
lined both banks of the river, of 
slate and shale. It would be well 
fur a practical geologist to examine 
Ibai part of the Spiti valley, nml 
al.su iJie ]»ortion betw'cen Po and 
Lari ; for it is possible they may 
ceniain coal. For the most juivt 
the W’ay to Pankar wms tolerably 
level and good ; ])ut the lieiglil of 
the W'atcr of tlie Lee at this season 
com])elled us to make a diflicult 
detour througli pi-obably the mo.st 
extraoTiUnary scries of gorges there 
is in the world. We moved ah nig 
a dry water-course, between )ter)-cu- 
dicular tertiary or alluvial .strut. i vis- 
ing to liundrcds and even to thou- 
sand.=3 of feet above. The floor of 
these clefts was iifreen or twenty feet 
broad, and thong] i they must have 
enlarged considerably at tlie top, 
they ajipcared to do so very little 
to the eye. It 'ivas not rock but 
soft ileposits wbicli rose on both 
sidc.s of us ; and though ihci'c liad 
Imen every irregtdarity in the lateral 
elfects of the water, wliieh liad cut 
out the ]»ns.sagcs in many direc- 
tions, there had been very little 
in its perpendicular aciiofl, for, in 
that respect, the water liad cut 
almost straight down. High up, 
at tlie edges of tliosc cxtnioi^iuary 
ravines, tlie strata liad been worn 
away so as to form towers, spires, 
turrets, and all sorts of fautasiic 
sliapcs, which could he seen by 
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looking up the cross passages and 
at ^0 turnings. Often high above, 
and apparently ready to fall at any 
moment, a huge rock was sup- 
ported on a long tower or spire of 
earth and gravd, which (being a 
little harder than the strata around, 
or having possibly been compressed 
by the wc^ht of the rock) had re- 
mained standing, while the earth 
round it had crumbled or l)een 
washed away. These threatening 
phenomena were either on the edge 
of the clefts or rose up from their 
sides, and were very similar to the 
rocks which are to bo seen on 
glaciers su 2 >poTtcd on pillam of ice. 
The way was most tortuous, and led 
into a the end of which 

wo had to ascend with difliculty. As 
the route 1 speak of involves a con- 
siderable detour and some cliinhing, 
no traveller will be taken through 
it if the path along the side of the 
Lee he not covered with M'ater ; and 
1 cannot conscientiously rccoinuieiid 
every one to go into the labyrinth. 
True, it is uscil by the mountaineers 
when the other ]»ath is not passable* ; 
Imt they are very rarely obliged t») 
have recourse, to it, because they 
can time their journey so ns to make 
the passage of tius river when the 
snows abovi; are frozen up, and con- 
se(piently the Avater is low. True, 
also, no Ricks fell during our ptis- 
sago, but the lloor Avas paved Avith 
them ; tlierc Avere liuiidRds of rocks 
wdiicli a mere touch Avouhl liave 
sent down, and I saw evidence 
enough to ])R)Vu that aa'IioIc sides 
of the ravines sometimes give AViiy ; 
BO that, unless the trnA'eller had a 
charmed ^Ifo, his curiosity would 
expose him to a very fair chance of 
being suddenly knocked on the 
head by a stone a ton Aveiglit, or 
buried under hundreds of feet of 
tertiary strata. 

It is similar strata which afford 
so extrooixlinary a position and ap- 
pearance to Duiikar, the capital of 
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Spiti, which is a British Him&liyan 
province, under an assistant com- 
missioner who resides in the 
Avarmcr and more fruitful Kiilii val- 
ley. This town is perched about a 
thousand feet above the Lee, on the 
ledges and towers of an immense 
ridge of soft strata which descends 
towards the river, but breaks off 
Avith a sudden fall after affording 
ground for the fort, houses, and 
Lama temples of Dankar. Its ap- 
])earance is so extraordinary, that 
I shall not attempt any description 
of it until able to jiresent my 
Readers with a copy of its photo- 
graph. It lias only its piciuresque- 
iicss, however, to I'ecouiniend it, for 
the interior is as miserable os that of 
the smallest Himuliyan village ; and 
the ]»co])le, being under British 
rule, have of course a ]iroper con- 
ieni])t for British travellers though 
so little troubled by them. Ifo one 
offered to show us Avhere to pitch 
uur tents, or to render any other 
civility. The mukta w'as aAvay, and 
his R*])resontative Avas both insolent 
and exorbitant in his demands. 
Hero Avas the stylo Avhich he 
julopted, nml was siqiported in by 
ilie peo])lc about him. As Avns 
afterwards proved by my making 
him produce his nerrkk, or ofliciid 
list of prices, ho begun by demand- 
ing double lU’ice Iroin us for the 
.'^liecp and grain Ave Avaiited ; and 
Avheii wo saiil quite civilly that he 
Avus charging too much, he at once 
ansAvei'eil impudently, and Avithout 
the least excuse, for doing so — “ Oh ! 
if you Avant to use force, hy all 
means take Avhat you want for 
nothing, and 1 shall report the mat- 
ter to tlie commissioner in Kiilil." 
rortiinately for him there was 
no Chinese territory near; hut, 
through the medium of the young 
schoolmaster of Dankar, Avho un- 
derstood Hindiisthaiii, I made him 
and his friends somewhat ashamed 
of his conduct ; and it was the more 
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inexcusable because the prices of the Tibetan language may in part 
the are fixed at a higher rate prevail, yet the people aro either 

than those ivhich prevail, in order Aryan in race, or have been much 
that there may be no hardship in influenced by Aryan ideas. I found 
affording travellers the right of pur- polyandry to exist commonly from 
chasing supplies — a right which it Taranda, in the Sutlej valley, a few 
is absolutely necessary that they marches from Simla, up to Chinese 
should have, in order to travel at Tibet, and from there to IJiini, where 
all, in a district of country where Udisappearediuthcpolygany of the 
there arc so few o]ieii markets. ^lohammedan Kashmiris. But it 
I have referred more than once in is well known to exist, and to be an 
these articles to tlie polyandry of almost universal custom, all through 
the people among whom I sojourn- Chinese Tibet, Little Tibet, and 
ed \ and though this delicate sub- nearly all the Tibetan-speaking pro- 
ject has been alluded to in several vinces. It is not confined to that 
publications, it is sufficiently novel region, however, and is probably the 
to the general reader to call for a common marriage custom of at least 
little explanation here. Indeed, I thirty millions of respectable people, 
find there are many well-educated It is quite unnecessary tu go deeply 
persons who do not even know what into the origin and working of tliis 
polyandry means. It has a very bo- very peculiar marital nirangement \ 
tanical kind ofsound; and its German but it is well worthy of notice, ns 
equivalent Vidwiinnerpi^ though showing how purely artificial a char- 
coarse a]id expressive, does not actor siudi arrangements may assu me, 
throw much light upon the subject, and what desperate moans are had 
A mistake also has been made in recourse to, in order to got rid of 
contrasting polyandry with poly- thci pressura caused by the acknow- 
gamy ; whereas, being the marriage ledged law of population, 
of one woman with two or more. In the most elaborate and valu- 
men, it is itself a form of polygamy, able compilation tlicrc is on Lama- 
and ought proinsrly to he con- ism — ‘Die Liimaische ITierarchio 
trasted with polygany, or the mar- und Kirchc,’ by Carl Friedrich Koe|>- 
riago of one man to two or more ])en — that author, in his brief refer- 
woinen. But the polyandry of Cen- cnce to this subject, clears the ridi- 
tnil Asia must fui-ther be limited to gion of Tibet of any responsibility 
the marriage of one woman to two for polyandry, and asserts that it 
j)r more brothers, for no other form existed in the country before the 
is found there, so far as I could learn, introduction of Biidhisni, having 
This curious and revolting custom ari.scn from Uie pressure of popula- 
exists all over the country of the lion.* In Ceylon, which is a great 
Tibetan-sjicaking people ; that is to Biidhist country, polyandry also 
say, from China to the dependencies eyists, and, at least till very lately, 
of Kashmir and Afghanistan, with has been legally acknowledged by 
the exception of Sikkim, and some the British Guvcninicnt;^ut I have 
other of the provinces on the Indian nut found anything which proves 
side of the Ilim^iya, where, though that the religion of the Siugalcsc 

* “Die Schuld dif;Her widrigeii und uniiaturHclioii Euiriclitniig tnigt abrigens 
kefaiONweges der Lamaistiius ; der Qebrauch bf^stand vielinehr bci lOngat 

▼or ihrer Bekaontsebaft niit der Keligion des SliakjaHubiica nnd findet aciue J£r- 
klaning nnd EntHelnibligung in der ttbcrgrosacii Arninth dca Scbnecdiiiidea und in 
der auB dieaer cntajiriiigondcn Kothweiidigkcit, dem Aiiwacbac^n der Bevdlkening 
Schranken zn setzen.” 
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is any moro responsible for the cus- 
tom than is the British Governmont 
itself. We know also that poly- 
andry has existed in non-Bddhistic 
countries, and even in Gimt Bri- 
tain, along with worse marriage 
customs, as C»sar testifies in lus 
*De Belles Gallico’ (lib. v. xiv.), 
when he says: “Uxores habent 
deni duodenique inter se com- 
munes, et maxime, fratres cum fra- 
tribus, et pureutes cum liberis.” 
Traces are to be found of it among 
the ancient Iiido-Aryans, as in the 
Mahabarat, where Dranpadi is re- 
presented as married to the five 
sons of Band II ; and in the Bama- 
yana, where the giant Yiradlia at- 
tacks the two divine brothere liamu 
and Lakshanian, and their wife Sita, 
saying, WJiy do you two devotees 
remain willi one woman? Why 
do you, O profligate wretches, 
thus corrupting the devout sages ? ” 
Even so early as in the Big Veda 
8aiihita (Mandala I. Hymn 117, 
V. 5) tlicrc is some trace of the cus- 
tom in the passage, “ Aswins, your 
adiiiirahJe (horses) bore the car 
which you hud harnessed (first) to 
the goal, fur the sake of honour; 
and the damsel who was the prize 
caine througli airection to you and 
acknowledged your husbandship, 
saying, ‘you are (my) lords.'” I 
think ]iolyandry of a kind is even 
sanctioned in the laws of Menu. 

Tlierc are many other traces of 
the existence of polyandry in the 
ancient world, and it also appears 
in various countries in our own or 
ill very recent times. As to the 
Singalese, Sir Emerson Teimcnt says 
that polyandry prevails tlirougli- 
out the interior of Ceylon, chiefly 
amongst the wealthier classes. . . . 
As a general rule, the husbands are 
memters of the same family, and 
most frequently brothers.” Here 
there is a slight diflerence from the 
polyandry where the husbands are 
always brothers. The Abb^ .Dcs- 


godins speaks of prodm parents^ 
or near relatives in general, be- 
ing joined in this relationship, as 
well as brothers, in the east of the 
country ; but I repeatedly inquired 
into tliat point, and on consulting 
Herr Jaeschke at Hermhut in re- 
gard to it, he said he had never 
known or heard of any other kind of 
polyandry in Tibet except fraternal. 
Polyandry notably exists among the 
Todas of Southern India, and it has 
been found in regions very far distant 
from each other, as among the Kal- 
mucks, the Tasmanians, and the 
Iroquois of North America; but 
nowhere docs it take such a singu- 
lar form as among the Naira of the 
Malabar coast, who are nominally 
married to girls of their own caste, 
but never have any intercourse with 
their wives ; while these latter may 
have as many lovers as they please, 
if the lovers are Brahmins, or Nairs 
other than the husband. 

8uch arrangements, however, arc 
mere freaks, and are not to be com- 
pared with the regular, extensive, 
and solidified system of Tibetan 
polyandry. General (hinningham, 
in his valuable ivork on Ladak, says 
that the system prevails, of coui-se, 
only among the jioorer classes;” but 
my experience was that it prevailed 
among all classes, and was super- 
seded by polygany only where the 
people were a good deal in contact 
with either lliiidiis or Moliamme- 
daiis. Turner, who had so much 
opportunity of seeing Westeni Tibet, 
is quite clear on this point as regards 
that part of the country, for he says 
(p. 349) • “ The numl^r of hus- 

bands is not, as &r as I could learn, 
defined or restricted within any 
limits. It sometimes happens that 
in a small family there is but one. 
male ; and the number may seldom 
perhaps exceed that which a native 
of rank, during my residence at 
Teslioo Loomboo, pointed out to me 
in a family resident in the neigh- 
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bourhoodi in which five biotheis 
were then living together very hap- 
pily with one fei^e, under the 
same connubial compact Nor is 
this sort of compact confined to the 
lower ranks of people alone ; it is 
found also frequently in the most 
opulent families.” 

I met only one case in w^hich the 
number of husbands exceeded that 
of the instance mentioned above. 
It was that of the family of the 
vnikea at Pii, in which six brothers 
were married to one wife, hut the 
youngest of the brothers was quite 
a bo 3 ^ The husband 1 saw must 
have been over thirty; and ns lie 
had two elder brothers, the arrange- 
ment, as a whole, struck one as 
even more revolting than usual. 
Instances of three and live hus- 
bapds were quite common ; but, 
without having gone rigidly into 
the matter, I should say that the 
most instances of ])olyaudry were 
those of two husbands, and tliat, 
not because there was any objection 
to five or six, but simply because 
no greater number of brotbors was 
usually to he found in a family, as 
might have been exjiected from such 
a system, and as also one of the 
great ends whicli tliat system is de- 
signed to efiect. 

As to the working of polyandry 
in Tibet, 1 noticed no particular evi- 
dence of its evil cflects, though 
doubtless they exist; and in this 
respect I am at one with the other 
European travellers, with the single 
exception of the Abbe Desgodiiis, 
who draws a very frightful picture 
of the state of morals in the eastern 
part of the country. He says : “ Les 
homnies riches peuvent avoir autant 
de femmes qu'ils le desirent, sans 
compter que quand ils soiit en voy- 
age, et qu’ils font visite a leurs 
amis, la politesse veut qu’on leur cn 


pr6te partout. Au Thibet on se 
prute sa femme comme on so prote 
une paire de bottes ou un couteau. 
. . . Les Thibetans u'ont pas non 
plus lo moindre souci de I’honneur 
do Icur filles, cclle qui est devenue 
m5re trouve meme plus facileinent 
k so marier, ])ar la raison que celui 
qui I’achete est certain qu’dle n’est 
]ias sterile ; co dc^veigondago do 
mccurs est cause d’une sterilito gt*- 
iiendo.” * There is probably some 
exaggeration here ; and, making al- 
lowance for that, the description 
would apply to most semi-civilised 
races, and need not be charged to the 
fault of polyandry. The accusation 
brought by the worlliy Abbe against 
the young ijei-sons of Tibet is pre- 
cisely the same as tliat which {Sir 
Anthony AVeldon made against the 
Scotch ill the time of Jaiiu^s Vr.,f 
and can be brought, oven at the 
present day. against a considt^rable 
portion of the agricultural and pn*i- 
toral population of Scotland. It 
is absurd fur Eiiriijicnns to bold u]) 
their hands in holy horror at the 
iiiimorality which they may observe 
ill ruder and less liighl}" favoured 
countries, udieii our own centn:s of 
civilisation present, in that respect, 
such curious results. rrateniul 
polyandry is not merely opp.»3ed 
both to artificial arrangeineiits and 
the highest morality, but even to 
our iKitiiral instincts. Hut there is 
no sense in charging it with evils 
which we se**. existing ever 3 ''when*. 
It is more revolting than the prosti- 
tution, or unlegalised polyandry, of 
the West; but its lesson will be 
lost if it be viewed otherwise than 
in the cold white light uf-i'easoii. 

It is almost impossible fur us to 
conceive of such a system being in 
o|ieration, and of its allowing room 
for afiection between relatives ; and 
so it may be well to note that it ex- 


* La Mission du Thiliet de 1855 a 1870. Vei-diin, 1672. 

t A Perfect Description of the People and Country of Scotland. Loniloii, 1659. 
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ists. This could only happen among 
a lace of a peculiarly pl^id, unpaa- 
sionato temperament as the Tura- 
nians unquestionably are, except in 
their fits of demoniacsd cruelty. 
They have no hot blood, in our sense 
of the phrase, and all interests are 
subordinate to those of the family. 
This supreme family feeling pre- 
vents any difficulty arising in con- 
nection with the children, who are 
regarded as scions of the house 
rather than of any particular mem- 
ber of it. It has been said that, 
where there is more than one hus- 
band, the paternity of the child is 
unknown, but that is doubtful, 
though all the husbands are hold re- 
6])onsible, and there is no noticeable 
diil'crence in the relationship of a 
child to his ditfei'ciit fathers. All 
tliis would be impossible in a race 
with strong passions, or wliero the 
element of individuality is strongly 
dcvelojied ; but it is exactly in 
these reiipects tliat the Turanians 
hre most doticioiit. 

Of course there is a large number 
of sur]dus women umler this poly- 
jiiidric .*systrm, and they are pro- 
vided f(»i* ill the liJima nunneries, 
where they leani to read and copy 
the Tibetiin Scriptures, and to en- 
gage in religious services. The 
nunneries have usually a certain 
amount of land attached to tln^m, 
wliich is cultivated hy the occu- 
pants, who also hire out their ser- 
vices in the harvest season. 1 have 
c*vcn had my baggage carrieii by 
Lama nuns, when there was a pres- 
sure of occupation, and observed 
nothing particular in their demean- 
our, except that it was a little more 
reserved than that of the other wo- 
men. Of course accidents do hap- 
pen occasionally; hut the excite- 
ment which they cause is a proof 
that they are not very common. 
Wlien I was at Pii, a gi'eat noise 
was caused by a Lama nun — 
the daughter of a wcidtliy zemin- 


dar — having suddenly increased 
the population of that village, 
in defiance of the law of popu- 
lation and her holy vow. About 
a year before, a visit had been 
made to Pii hy a celebrated Lama 
from the interior of Chinese Tibet, 
whose claims to sanctity were so 
high that the zemindar invited him 
to stay in his house and expound 
the Tibetan Scriptures. The nun 
came down to these reunions from 
her convent, a few hundred feet up 
the mountain-side, and the conse- 
quence was the event which 1 have 
just noticed. Meanwhile the holy 
man had meanly, but judiciously, 
gone back into Chinese Tibet. He 
was hojielcssly beyond reach ; and 
the scandal being great, the father, 
both on his ow^n account and on 
that of his daughter, had to finy 
about Its. 300 in all, to the convent, 
to the scandalised village, and to 
the state. Such offences are readi- 
ly condoned, on a sufficient mone- 
tary fine being paid ; hut I heard 
also that the nun wo^d not be re- 
instated in her former position with- 
out undergoing penance, and mani- 
festing contrition. Such a sin, 
however, can hardly tell against her 
long, if her conduct he correct 
afterwanls ; for the superior of this 
very monastery hud herself an ille- 
gitiAato daughter, who w*as enrolled 
among the sisterhood. Some sects 
of the l^mas are allowed to marry, 
hilt those who do not are considered 
more holy ; and in no sect are the 
nuns allowed to marry, and they, as 
well as most of the monks, take a 
vow of absolute continence. 1 am 
scarcely in a position to have any 
decided opinion as to how far this 
vow is observed, but am inclined to 
believe that it is so usually, not- 
withstanding the exceptions to the 
rule. 

The Lama church docs not con- 
cern itself with the marriage union, 
though its priests often take part in 
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tho ceremonies accompan^ng the 
bridal, — as, for instance, in fixing 
upon an auspicious day. Marriages 
ore often concluded at a very early 
age, by the parents of the parties, 
and sometimes when the latter are 
children. In such cases the bride 
and bridegroom often live for 3'ear8 
separate, in the houses of their re- 
spoctive parents. When the matter 
has not been previously arranged 
by his father, the young man who 
wishes to marry goes to the parents 
of the girl he has selected with a 
gift of ^ong^ a species of beer wliich 
is brewed among the mountains, and 
this he partakes of along with them. 
A second visit of the same kind 
follows, and then a third, when he 
meets with the object of his choice, 
and the nuptials are arrangisd. In 
some iiarts of the country more val- 
uable presents, and even gifts of 
money, are expected, there being a 
great deal of difference in local usage 
as to the preliminaries. Women 
have ]»ropeTty in tlieir own right ; 
and, as a rule, childless women are 
not regarded in any particular man- 
ner. The choice of a wife is the 
rightof the elder brother ; and among 
the Tibetan-speaking people it uni- 
versally prevails that the contract 
he makes is understood to involve 
a marital contract urith all the otli(*r 
brothers, if they choose to «vaii 
themselves of it 

We have already seen what Koep- 
pen says as to the origin of this 
hideous polyandry. Herr Jaeschke 
also assured me that he knew of no 
polyandric traditions in Tibet, and 
that tho system there must be in- 
definitely old. The probability is 
that it has descended from a state 
of society somewhat similar to that 
which at present exists in the Hima- 
liya, but more primitive, ruder, and 
uninfluenced by the civilisations of 
India and China ; while those who 
believe that human beings at one 
time herded together very much 


like flocks of animals, see in it a 
transition from a still more savage 
past. Th 6 re is not much use in 
speculating on the origin of customs 
when that origin lies concealed in 
the mist of antiquity. Such spec- 
ulation takes very much the B)ia}>o 
of finding or inventing uses which 
the custom under discussion might 
subserve; but that is a very un- 
satisfactory region of thought whvro 
there are no historical facta to 
afford guidance. All wo can really 
say on this subject is, that poly- 
andry does subserve certain useful 
ends. In a primitive and not very 
settled state of society, when the 
liead of a family is often called away 
on long mercantile journey's, or to 
attend at court, or for purposes of 
war, it is a certain advantage that 
he should be able to leave a relative 
in bis ))]mcc wbosft interests are 
iKuiiid up with bis own. Mr Tab 
boys Wheeler has suggested that 
pol^'andry arose among a pastoral 
peci]>lc, M'bose men weni away from 
their families for months at a time, 
and where the duty of protecting 
these faniili($s would be undertaken 
by the brothers in turn. The sys- 
tem certainly answers such an end, 
and 1 never kn(‘w of a case where 
a |)o]yaiidric wife was left witlmut 
the society of one at least of her 
husbands. Hut the great, the not- 
able end which jmlyaiidry serves, 
is that of checking tiic incrf!;i 6 e of 
population in regions fi-oni which 
emigration is difficult, and where it 
is also difficult to increase tlie. means 
of subsistence. That the ^laltlm- 
sfan law, or something very like it, 
is in operation, is now all but uni- 
versally admitted by political econo- 
mists. There is a tendency on the 
part of population to increase at a 
greater ratio than its ]>owct of pro- 
ducing food ; and few more effectual 
means to check that tendency could 
well he devised than the system of 
Tibetan {tolyaiidry taken in con- 
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junction with the Luma monas- 
teries and nunneries. Very likely 
it was never delibemtoly devised 
to do 80 , and came down from some 
very rude state of society; but, 
at all events, it must have T)ecn 
found exceedingly serviceable in 
repressing population among what 
Koeppen so well calls the snow- 
lands of Asia. If population had 
increased there at the rate it has in 
England during this century, fright- 
ful results must have followed either 
to the Tibetans or to their imme- 
diate neighbours. As it is, almost 
every one in the Himaliya has either 
laud and a house of his own, or land 
and a house in which he has a sliaro, 
and wliich provide for liis protec- 
tion and subsistence. The people 
arc hard-worked in summer and 
autumn, and they ai-e poor in the 
sense of having small possessions 
and few luxuries ; but they are not 
poor in the sense of ])resenting a 
very poor class at a loss how to pro- 
cure subsistence. I was a little sur- 
prised to find tliat one of the ^lora- 
vian missionaries defended the poly- 
andry of tile Tibetans, not as a 
thing to be a])proved of in the 
abstract or tolerated among Chris- 
tians, but ns good fur the heathen 
of so sterile a country. In taking 
this view, he proceeded on the argu- 


ment that superabundant popula- 
tion, in an unfertile country, must 
be a great calamity, and praduce 
“eternal warfare or eternal want.” 
Turner took also a similar view, and 
he expressly says — “ The influence 
of this custom on the manners of 
the people, as far as I could trace, 
has not been unfavourable. . . . 
To the privileges of unbounded 
liboi'ty the wife here adds the char- 
acter of mistress of the family and 
companion of her husbands.” But, 
lest so pleasing a picture may delude 
some of the strong-minded ladies (of 
America) to get up an agitation for 
the establishment of polyandry in 
the West, 1 must say it struck me 
that the having many husbands 
sometimes appeared to be only hav- 
ing many masters and increased 
toil and trouble. I also am by no 
means sure that the Tibetans arc so 
chivalrous as to uphold polyandry, 
because they regard “ the single pos- 
session of one woman as a blessing 
too gxeat for one individual to aspire 
to.” ^or shall I commit myself to 
the ingenious opinion that “mar- 
riage amongst thorn seems to be 
considered rather as an odium — a 
heavy burden — the weight and 
oblcNjiiy of which a whole family 
arc disposed to lessen by sharing it 
among them.” 
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THE 8T0KY OF VALENTINE; 
AND RIS BROTHER. 

PART Xlll.— CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Dick became in a manner the head 
of the expedition when the party 
reached Oxford; his foot was on 
his native heath; he knew wliere 
to take the two old people, both of 
whom became more and more agi- 
tated in their different ways, as 
they approached to the end of their 
journey. He put them into a cab ; 
and getting on the box himself, hail 
them driven to the river-side. Lsuly 
Eskside grasped her old lord’s hand, 
as tliey sat there together, jolting 
through the streets, going to this 
strangest incident of their ]i\’es. 
Slic was trembling, though full of 
resolute strength. The emergency 
was too much for her nerves, but 
not for her brave old heart which 
beat high with generous courage, 
yet with a sense of danger not to 
be despised or overlooked. How 
was she to meet and master this 
untamed creature of the wilds ? how' 
.secure her that she might not escape 
again ? and how make the revelation 
tn licr son who had got to hate liis 
wife, and to Valentine who knew no- 
thing of his mother ? Lady Eskside, 
w ith a mixture of pride and terror, 
felt that it was all in her own hands. 
She must do everything. The 
thought made her tremble ; but it 
gave her a certain elation which 
the reader will understand, but 
which 1 cannot describe — which 
was not vanity nor self-importaiicis 
— but yet a distinct personal 
pleasure and satisfaction in being 
thus able to set everything right 
for her children. I don’t doubt that 
she had some idea that only her 
own penetrating eyocouldhavc made 
sure of Dick’s identity, and only 
her close questioning could have 


elicited from him so mtfkiy certain 
proofs ; and it seemed so just, so 
right, such a lieavenly recompense 
for what she had suifoTed, that to 
her hands and no other should be 
given the power of setting all right. 
Lonl Eskside was less excited. Ho 
was thinking more of the boy, less 
of the circumstances in which lie 
was about to find him, and the 
thrill in his old frame w^as almost 
entirely that of natural anxiety to 
know how Val was. Dick on the 
box was not without bis tnuuur too. 
He did not know what his mother 
would think of this visit — if it 
would terrify her, if she would 
think he liad been unfaithful to 
the charge she had laid uiioii liim 
not to speak of her. He stopped 
the cal) when they reached the 
river-siilo ; and, scarcely knowing 
what ho was about, handed Liuly 
Eskside out. “I’ll go round by 
the back and open tin* door — that's 
llie hou.se,” he said, hoarsely — and 
left them standing by the c<lgo of 
the grey Thames, whicli, still some- 
what swollen with spring rains, ran 
full and swift, sweeping round the 
eyot with all its willows faintly 
green, iiikui whicli, though they did 
not know it, poor Val had stranded. 
The sun was shining brightly, but 
still the river was grey ; and Lady 
Eskside shivered and trembled with 
that cliill of anxiety and excitement 
wliich is more penetrating than 
cold. “ This is where Vnl brought 
me,” said the old lady, as they 
walked tremulously to the door. 
“ Yes, yes, 1 mind it all — and there 
was a shawl like one of iiiine upon 
a table. Yes, yes, yes,” she said 
to herself, almost inarticulate — ** my 
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own Bhawl ! Oh, how was it I was 
BO foolish, and did not see at once 
that it must ho her; and she had 
fled oat of the place not to see me 1 
It all comes hack ! She must have 
known it was mo. It's nothing, 
nothing, my dear 1 I’m trembling, 
it’s true — how can I help it ! But 
all the time I am steady, steady as 
a rock ; you need not he feared for 
me. 

“I wonder if he is in one of 
these rooms,” said the old lord, 
looking wistfully at the upper win- 
dows. They opened the garden 
gate, not without difficulty, for 
tliey were both very tremulous, and 
went in to the little garden where 
there was a pale glow of primroses. 
There they stood for perhaps a mo- 
ment looking towaifls the house, 
waiting for Dick to open to them, 
breathless, feeling the great crisis 
to he near. Lady Eskside clung 
still to her old lord’s arm. He was 
not a pillar of strc'iigth, and shook, 
too, in his old age and agitation ; 
hut there was strenglh as well as 
comfort ill the ineiu touch — the 
snise of standing by each other in 
those hardest moments, as in all 
others. As they stood thus wait- 
ing, the door opened, and some one 
eaine out, walking towards them, 
lie strolled out with one liand in 
his ])oeket, with the air of a man 
issuing forth from his own house. 
It was not Dick coming to open to 
them, to ailmit them. Lady Esk- 
side dropped her husband’s ann, 
and gave a strange cry — a cry of 
astonishment and confused disma}^ 
half querulous, half violent. Hot 
tears came rushing to her eyes in 
the keen disappointment, mingled 
with wonder, which penetrated her 
mind. She clasped her hands to- 
gether almost with a movement of 
anger — ‘^lUchard, Richard she 
cried. 

Ho stood for a moment silent, 
looking at them, confused too. 
*‘My fathw and my mother,” he 


said to himself under his breath. 
Then he tried to raUy his powers, 
and put on a smile, and look com- 
posed and self-possessed, which he 
was not ; but instead of succeeding 
in this attempt, grew hot and red, 
though he was old enough to have 
been done with such vanities. '‘This 
is a very unexpected meeting,” he 
said. " Mother, excuse me if I am 
stai’tled. Nothing was further from 
my thoughts than to see you here.” 
Then he stopped short, and made 
a gulp of agitation and resumed 
agiiin. “ You have heaixl that 
Valuntine is here 1 Ho is ju.st the 
same ; wo must wait for the crisis. 
He is taken good care of- 

“ Kicbard ! ” said his mother — 
“ cdi none of your pretending to me 
— for God’s sake tell us the truth I 
Do you know ? — or is it by chance 
you have come bore 1 ” 

" It will bo better to come into 
the house, my lady,” said Lord Esk- 
side. 

1 scarcely think she heard whnt 
he w'as sa^dng. She put her hand 
U])on her son’s arm, grasping him 
almost harshly. She was too much 
excited to be able to contain herself. 
She hu<l forgotten Val, whom the 
old lord was longing for. “ Do you 
know, or do 3 ’ou not know?” she 
cried, her voice growing hoarse. 
l)ick, who had come to the door a 
minute later than Itichard, stood 
upon the threshold looking at 
them with a wondering counte- 
nance*. But no one saw or noticed 
Dick. He saw the old people ab- 
sorbed with this new pemonage, 
whoso back was tamed to him, and 
whom he had never seen before. 
The mystery was thickening, for 
here now was another in it, and 
more and more it grew incompre- 
liensible to Dick. His was not one 
of the spirits that love mystor}-. 
He was open as the day, straight- 
forward, downright His heart 
sideened at this maze, at all those 
difficulties, at the new people who 
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liad thus come into liia life. He 
stood looking at them painfiillj 
with a confusion in all his thoughts 
which utterly disconcerted and dis- 
turbed him. Then ho turned ab- 
ruptly on his heel and went away. 
Where 1 To his work \ that at 
least never disappointed nor con- 
fused him. ]Ko strangers came 
into it to tangle the threads, to 
turn it all into chaos. Ho had 
heard how Yalcntiiio was, and that 
the crisis had not yet come; and 
he was half indignant, half sad, in 
his sense of a disturbance which 
was wholly unaccountable and un- 
justifiable. Tlie house was his — 
Dick’s — it did not belong to the 
stranger who had preceded him to 
the door, and was standing tliui-e 
now in colloqu}^ with the old couple, 
who evidently had forgotten Dick. 
YHiat right had the}” to take him 
up and cast him down — to take 
possession of his house, which had 
cost him dear, which was his, and 
not theirs, os if he were nothing in 
it? Dick strode away, more hurt, 
angry, and put out,” than he hud 
ever Ijeen in his life. He threw off 
his Sunday coat (none the blotter 
for these railway journeys), and, 
liastily putting on his working- 
jacket, hurried off to the rafts. 
There a man could always find 
something to occupy him — there 
was honest work, uncomplicated by 
any bewilderments. He went and 
thrust himself into it, almost forget- 
ting that he was head-man in his 
auxiety to dislodge all those disturl)- 
ing questions from his mind, and to 
fuel himself in reality what he was. 

“I think,” said liicliard, not 
without excitement himself, but 
tiying hard not to show his rapid 
changes of colour, his breathless 
heat and agitation, that my 
father gives good advice, and that 
you ought to come into the house, 
where at least wo can talk with 
quiet and decency. Tlierc is no 
reason why you shouldn’t come in,” 


ho said, with nervous vehemence, 
pushing open the door behind him ; 
“ or the Queen, for that matter, if 
she were here. The mistress of it 
is as spotless as any one of you. 
That much 1 may say.” 

Lady Eskside did not say another 
word. She grasped her old lord’s 
arm -again, and suffered herself to 
be led into the little parlour, which 
she hod seen before on another oc- 
casion, little thinking whose house 
it was. Her eye, I need not say, 
was caught at once by the little 
shawl on the table. She pointed 
at it hastily to her husband, who 
stared, totally unaware wliat it was to 
w'hich his attention was directed. 
They put her into an old carved 
chair, which was one of pour Dick’s 
latest acquisitions befoi'c all this 
wonderful commotion 1>egan. Itich- 
ard, scarcely knowing what li« 
W’ua doing, led the way, introdiK»*«l 
them into the strange little room, 
as a iiiuii does w'hen he is in liis 
own house. He had got to feel as 
if it were his oum house. Already 
he liad passed many hours there, 
feeling himself no intruder. He 
i-eceived his mother and ]>luced her 
in Dick’s casy-chair as he might 
have received her in the Pahiz/.o 
Gmziaiii; and the old lad}', with 
her keen eyes, caught at this, though 
ho was os unconscious of it as a 
man could be. 

“ You are at homo here,” she said 
to him, with keen suspicion — *‘it's 
no strange place to you, Kicliard, 
tliough it's strange, strange, to my 
old lord and me. What does it 
mean, man? — what does it mean? 
Have you known all the time? 
Have you been keeping it secret to 
drive us ivild? What is it — what 
is it you mean ? ” 

“Where is the boy?” said Lord 
Eskside. “ 1 do not enter into this 
question between your mother and 
you. You will satisfy us both, 
doubtless, about the mystery, — 
which, as you all well know, is a 
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thing I abhor. Bichardi'' said the 
old man, with a break in his voice, 
“ I want to see the boy." 

Listen first, sir," said Bichard, 
. indignant; ‘*how my mother has 
found out, I don’t know; but she is 
right Chance — or Providence, if 

you like the word better — has 
thrown 3^al into his — mother’s 
hands. I guessed it when I saw 
you at Bosscraig, and I came here 
at once and found it was so ’’ 

“You guessed iti God forgive 
you, Bichard ! You’ve known, 
then, all the time ; you’ve exposed 
us and Yal to abuse and insult, and 
maybe killed the lad and broken 
my old lord’s heart. Oh, God for- 
give you, liichard ! is this the way 
you’ve done your duty to us and 
your boy ? *’ 

Lady Eskside wrung her hands. 
Ibsr old face flushed and grew ]inle ; 
hot tears filletl her eyes. Some- 
thing of personal disappointment 
was in the iKing with which she 
felt this supposed deception. Wo- 
men, 1 fear, are more apt to think 
of deception than men. Lady Ivsk- 
side, in the .sharpness of her disap- 
pointment, rashly jumped to the 
conclusion that Kicliard'a knowledge 
was not an affair of yesterday ; that 
there was soniothiiig behind moKf 
than had been told to her ; that i)er- 
haps, for anything she could tell, 
he had been visiting this woman, 
who was his lawful wife, as if the 
tie between them had been of quite 
a different character — or perhaps, 
even, who knows, was trying to 
palm upon them as his wife some 
one who did not possess any right 
to that title. In suspicion, as in 
other things, it is the first step that 
costs the most Lord Eskside did 
not go BO far as his wife did, but 
the thought begun to penetrate his 
mind too, that if Bichard had 
known this, even for a day, without 
disclosing it, he had exposed them 
to cruel and needless pain. 

“Catherine/’ 'said the old lord, 


“ we need not quarrel to make mat- 
ters worse. If he recognises his 
wife and his other son at last, and 
it is true that they are here, let us 
give our attention to make sure of 
that, and prevent trouble in the 
future. It is not a question of feel- 
ing, but of law and justice. Yes, no 
doubt, feeling will come in ; but you 
cannot change your son, my lady, any 
more than he can change his father 
and mother, which, perhaps, he 
would have little objection to do. 
We must put up with each other, 
such as we are." 

“ You do me injustice, air,” cried 
Bichard ; “ both you and my mother. 
There has been no deception in the 
matter. You shall hear how it 
happened afterwards; but in the 
mean timo it is true that she is 
here, mother. I met her at Yal's 
bedside two days ago for the first 
time, without warning. I believe 
if I had given her warning she 
would have escaped again — but for 
Yal. I am not made of much ac- 
count between you,’’ said Bichard, 
with a painful smile. “1 have little 
occasion to be vain. You, my 
mother, and her, my — ^wife ; what 
you think of is not me, but Yal." 

“ Oh Bichard I you would aye 
have been first with me if you 
would have let me," said Lady 'Esik- 
side, as ready to forgive as she had 
been to censure, her heart melting 
at this reproach, which was true. 
As for the old lord, he was not so 
easily moved either to blame or to 
pardon. He got up and walked 
about the room while Bichard, still 
flashed with excitement and a cer- 
tain indignation, told them the story 
of the photograph, and his recog- 
nition of his wife’s face so 
strangely brought before him by 
his son. Bichaid gave his own ver- 
sion of the story, as was natural 
He allowed them to perceive the 
violence of the shock they had given 
him, without saying very much on 
the subject; and described how, 
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thougli incapable of anything else 
ill the excitement of the moment, he 
had put force upon himself to make 
his wife’s residence known to his 
lawyer, and to have a watch kept 
upon her movements. What he 
said was perfectly true, with just 
that gloss which we all put upon 
our own proceedings, showing them 
in their bCst aspect ; and Lady Esk- 
sidc received it as gospel, taking 
her son’s hand into her own, fol- 
lowing every movement of his lips 
with moist eyes, entering with ten- 
der and remorseful sympathy into 
those bidden sentiments in his mind 
which she had doubted the exist- 
ence of, and which, up to this 
moment, ln», had never permitted 
lier to see. Her husband, how- 
ever, walked about the ronm while 
the tale went on, listening in- 
tent, without losing a word, but 
not so syinjatlietically — staring 
lull'd at I>ick'3 homely nmanieiitu- 
tions, his bits of carving, his books, 
all the signs of individuality \vhich 
were in the place. I don’t know 
that lie remarked their merits, 
though he walke*! from one to an- 
other, with his liands llirust deep 
into his pockets, and stared almost 
fiercely at the carving, with <‘y(*s 
wellnigh hidden under his shaggy 
brows. He did not say anything 
while Lady Esksidc, wee]»ing ami 
smiling, made her peace with her 
son. '\Vh(*n she cried, “ Oh yes, 
my dear, my dear, I umlorstand ! ” 
he only worked his expressive eye- 
brows, giving no articulate evidence 
of emotion. “Val is up-stairs, I 
suppose ? I am going to see him,” 
was all he said in the pause 
after Hichard’s story conclud- 
ed. Ix>rd Eskside climbed up the 
nari'ow wooden staircase with a 
shrug of his shoulders. He was 
not satisfied with his son’s stoiy, 
as his wife had been. He ojiened 
one door after another before he 
found the room in which Val was 
lying. To sec the boy stretched 


there on the bed, with vacant eyes, 
half dosing, half waking, but quite 
unconscious of his visitor, went to 
the old lord’s heart far more than 
Kichard’s story hod done. ** If he 
had spoken out like a man, this 
might have been sjiared,” he said to 
himself; and bent over Yal’s bed 
to hide the niomentaiy contor- 
tion of his features, whic^ brought 
the water to his eyes. “ My poor 
lad!” he said, with hidden anguish, 
scarcely noticing for the first mo- 
ment the nurse on the other side of 
the beil. She rose with a sudden 
dilation of terror in her eyes. She 
had never seen Lord Esksiile, and 
did not know who he was ; but felt 
by instinct that ho had been 
brought hither by the terrible 
wave of novel events which was 
about lo sweep over her hwul, and 
that he had come to take away from 
her her l)oy. 

Lord Eskside looked at her across 
the bed wln.-re Val was lying. He 
made her a low bow, with that 
courtly jiolitencss which no\v and 
then the homely old lord lirought 
forth, like an o1<l patent of nobility. 
Ihit it was difficult for liiiii to 
know wbat to say lo lier — and she 
gave him no assistance, stamliijg 
tlcTC with a look of panic which 
disturbed ilie still, abstracted <lig- 
nity of her onl inary aspect. “ I 
am afraid I have startled you,” he 
said, his voice softening. “Don't 
be alarmed. I am your — liiisband’s 
father. I am sorry, very sorry, that 
%ve never met before.” 

She made no ansurer, but only a 
slight tremulous movement intend- 
ed for a curtsey ; then some sense 
of the necessities of her position, 
struggling with her fright, she said 
faintly, “ He is just the same — on 
Saturday lie’ll be better, please 
God.” 

“On Saturday he’ll be better! 
Qod bless you, my dear! You seem 
sure? How can you be sun^?” cried 
the old lord, with hia eyelids all 
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puckered together to hide the mois- 
ture within. 

She put up her liand with a warn- 
ing gesture. Ilush,” she said; 
^‘it makes him restless when he 
hears a voice” — then a curious, 
exquisite twilight seemed to melt 
over her fEUCe as if some last reflec- 
tions of a waning light had cauglit 
her, illuminating her for the mo- 
ment with the teiidercst subdued 
radiance — ‘‘ except mine,” she 
added in tones so low as to bo 
almost inaudible. The old lord 
was deeply touched. What with 
his boy’s condition, which was 
worse than he expected, and this 
voice of gi'oat, subdued, and rc^- 
strained feeling — emotion that had 
no object but to conceal itself — all 
his prcijudices floatcil away, lie was 
not ill the least conscious of Ixfiiig 
ailected by tlie beauty wliich was 
concealed, too, like tlie emotion — 
indeed he would have denied that 
she had any bciiuty ; but the su])- 
lirassion of both and ignoring of 
them by tlieir possessor had a great 
(•fleet upon him ; for there was no- 
thing in the world more noble in 
the eyes of the old Scots lord than 
this ])ower of self-restraint. He 
went round to her softly, \valking 
with elaborate precaution, and took 
her hand for a ninnicnt ; ‘*(Sod 
bless you,” ho said — then, wdih 
another look at Val, li^ft the room. 
Ife himscslf, even with all the self- 
con ti'ol he had, might have broken 
down and betrayed the passionate 
love and anxiety in him had he 
waited longer there. • 

Lady lilskside was seated in the 
parlour alone when he entered ; she 
was leaning back in Dick's great 
chair, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes. ^*He has gone to get the 
doctor, that wo may know every- 
thing exactly,” she said. “He” 
had changed to her. She had taken 
back her own sun, her very child, 
into her heart, (had he not the best 
right t) and it was Bichard who 


was “ he,” not any one else. She 
was BO lender, so happy, so deeply 
moved by this revolution, that ahe 
could Bcai'cely speak to her husband, 
who, she felt instinctively, had not 
been subjected to the same wonder- 
ful change. 

“ I have just seen him — and his 
mother,” said Lord Esksidc. 

“Saw him — the boy? Oh my 
poor Val ! ” cried the old lady, weep- 
ing ; and then she raised her hands 
and turned to her husband with 
something which was half an apology 
and half a rcproacli. “ I feel as if 
1 had got my oum Bichard back — 
our own boy — and 1 dou't seem able 
to think of anything else — not even 
Val.” 

Lord Eskside took another turn 
round the litt}e parlour. “ I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, my lady,” 
he said ; “but if Bichard had hud 
the sense to write to you or me 
when ho WTote to that flne London 
solicitor of liis, all this luiglit have 
been spared. Sandy Pringle’s mis- 
erable letter, and all that stramash 
about the election, and my poor 
Val’s fever — maybe his life ” 

“ His life ! his life ! ” she said, 
starting up in alarm from her chair. 

“Who can say? It’s in God’s 
hands, not ours. His mother says 
he'll be better on Saturday,” Lord 
Eskside said, turning away. 

Meanwhile Dick had thrown him- 
self with a certain passion into his 
work, feeling a curious reluctance 
which ho had never experienced 
befoi'e to receive the orders of the 
customers, and to run hither and 
thither launching boats into the 
'water, drawing them up again, 
deiding out oars and cushions ns 
he had done for years. If he could 
have pushed out on the stream 
himself as Val had done, if he 
could have rowed a race for life 
or death with some rival oar, that 
would have calmed him more than 
anything. Gentlemen like Val, 
Lonl Esksido’s heir, future pos- 
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sesaor of all those lovely woods, 
and of the grey old house full of 
beautiful things, which was so fresh 
in Dick’s memory, could afford to 
calm themselves down in that way. 
But Dick, who was only a working 
man, could not afford it. To him 
his work was everything, and to 
that aloiio, when all his nerves were 
tingling, could he resort to bring 
him down again from any fanciful 
strain of emotion, lie ought to be 
glad to have it to do, Dick felt ; for 
had ho been idle, it scorned to him 
that the beating of his heart would 
have driven him wild. Now, let it 
swell as it would, he had enough to 
dt) to keep him occupied, and no 
time to think, heaven be praised ! 
It was, as it happened fortunately, 
a very busy day. Dick forgot liis 
diiiner'hour — foigot everything but 
the necessity for exertion to keep 
him from himself. Sometinios ho 
ordeml his subordinates about al- 
most ticTcoly, speaking to them as 
he had never been lieanl to speak 
before. Sometimes, not thinking, 
he would rush himself to dn their 
work, while they stood by astonish- 
ed, with a manner so unusual that 
no one know what to make of him. 
Was it possible tlisit the fever was 
“ ciitching,” and that Dick too was 
going to have it? But it was a 
very busy day, and there was plenty 
of work for everybody, which is n 
thing that stops s])eculation. In 
the afternoon Lord Esksidc, stray- 
ing aljout the place, found himself 
on the raft. lie had not intended 
to go there, nor did he know when 
he got there what he wanted. The 
old lord was very restless, anxious, 
and unhappy. He could do nothing 
indoors — not even keep still and 
out of the way, which is the first 
duty of man in a house where sick- 
ness is; and the unfamiliar plac«; 
did not tempt him to walk os he 
might have done at homo. He had 
done what ho could to occupy him- 


self after the brief interview with 
the doctor, who could say nothing 
more than had already been said, 
that no cliango could come until Sat- 
urday, when, for good or evil, the 
crisis might be looked for. After 
this Lord Eskside went to the hotel 
where Itichai'd was living, and 
engaged rooms, and did what ho 
coulil for tlie comfort of his wife, 
who had come here in her old ago 
without any attendant. But when 
this slender business was accom- 
plished, he had nothing furtlier to 
do. He could not keep indoors in 
Dick's little parlour, which they 
hud taken possession of, none of 
them reflecting that there was 
another proprietor whose leave had 
not been iisked or given ; nor could 
ho linger at the outer door, where 
Harding hung sibout in altciidancc. 
The old lord had no heart to >>'ay 
anything to Harding ; he went to 
the rafts at last in .simple restli'ss- 
ncss, having, I almost think, for- 
gotten all about Dick. I suppose 
it diverted him for the moment from 
his own heavy tlioughts and painful 
tension of suspense, to see the move- 
ineiit ill this busy place— the coming 
and going — the boats run out into 
the stream with a pleasant rustle — 
the slim outriggers now and then 
airried back all wet and ilripping to 
the boathouses, as one party after 
another came in. 'J'he stir of in- 
different clieerful life, going on care- 
lessly all the same under the eyes 
of a spectator pandysed by anxiety 
and distress, has a curious bewil- 
dering effect uprin the mind. He 
had bee,n there for some minutes 
before he even noticed Dick’s pres- 
ence at all. 

He ))erccived him at last witli a 
thrill of surprise. Dick had trans- 
mogrified himself ; in bis working 
dress he looked more " a gentlemaii " 
than he had done in his Sunday 
coat. lie had a straw hat instead 
of the black one, a blue flannel coat, 
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and noiselesB white boating shoes. 
The oxcitemont against which ho 
was struggling gave a double ani- 
mation to his aspect, and made him 
hold himself more erect than usual, 
with all the energy of wounded 
pride. Lord Eskside felt that it 
must be some consciousness of his 
true position that gave to Dick’s 
youthful figure that air of superi- 
ority which certainly he had not 
noticed in him before ; but it was 
in reality a contrary influence, the 
determination to show that he held 
his own natural position unaffected 
by all the mysterious hints ho had 
listened to, and found in his work a 
blessed refuge from the mystery 
which ho did not understand, but 
was impatient of, and despised. 
Dick passed Lord Eskside over and 
over again, in his manifold occupa- 
tions, toucliing his hat as ho did so, 
but toking no further notice of his 
travelling companion. The old lord, 
on his side, made no demonstration 
of interest ; but he took up a posi- 
tion on the edge of the wharf, and 
followed the young fellow with his 
eyes. Dick had pushed back his 
hat, showing his fair locks and 
open face ; he was never still for a 
moment, darting hither and thither 
with lithe light frame, and feet 
that scarcely seemed to touch the 
boards. How workmanlike he was, 
in his element, knowing exactly 
what to do, and how to direct the 
others who looked to him ! and yet. 
Lord Eskside thought, so unlike 
any one cdse, so free in his step, so 
bold in his tranquil confidence^ so 
much above the level of the others. 
He sat down on a bench close by, 
md knitting his heavy brows, sat 
intent upon that one figure, watch- 
ing him more and more closely. 
There were a groat many boating 
men about^ for it was just the 
opening of the season, and some of 
them wore impatient^ and none were 


especially disposed to respect tlie 
feelings even of the head man at 
Styles’s. “ Here, you. Brown,” 
said one young man in flannel; 
“ Brown, I say ! Can’t the follow 
hoar? Are we to wait all dayt” 
“Look alive, can’t you?” shouted 
a second ; “ he’s not half the handy 
follow he was.” “ Spoilt by the 
undorgrads,” said another; “he’s 
the pot of all the Eton men.” 
“ Brown, Brown ! By Jove ! I’ll 
speak to Styles if this goes on. 
You, Dick ! can’t you hear? ” 

1 don’t know if Dick felt any 
annoyance at their impatient out- 
cries, or resented such an address in 
I^rd Eskside’s presence. But he 
came to the call, as was his duty, 
his chocks a little flushed, but rearly 
to do whatever was wanted of him. 
“Hero, Brown,” said the boating 
man, carelessly; but he never ended 
his onlcr. For, before another word 
could bo said, Lonl Eskside, gloom- 
ing with knitted brows, came hur- 
riedly up to Dick, and put his arm 
thioiigh his. “ This is no occupa- 
tion fbr you,” said the old lord. 
“It is time that this was over;” 
.and before the eyes of the astonish- 
ed lookers-on, he led him away, too 
much astonished for the monient to 
resist. “ Who is the old fellow ? ” 
asked the boating men ; and when 
(for rank will out, like murder) 
it was whisi)ered who “ Brown’s 
friend ” was, a sudden awe fell upon 
the rafts. A lord ! and ho had put 
his arm familiarly into Dick Brown’s, 
and carried him off, declaring this 
to bo no work for him ! What 
could it mean ? The effect produced 
by Val’s accident was nothing to 
the ferment which rose, up and 
down the river-side, when it was 
known that a lord — an old lord — 
not one of your wild undergrade — 
had walked off Styles’s raft, in broad 
daylight^ arin-in-arm with Dick 
Brown. 
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CHAFTEB XXXVIII. 


Violet went back to Edinburgh 
tho day after her uioetiiig in the 
woods with Dick. Her heart was 
so full of what she had heard, tluit 
it was all she could do to keep the 
particulars from old Jean, who was 
lier guardian and companion when, 
in her trouble, poor child, she 
managed to escape for a day or two 
to tlie Hewan. ISy a strong etfort 
she kept from talking over the de- 
tails with her homely old friend ; 
but she could not keep from her the 
fact that Val was ill. I need not 
say that Jean know well cnongli 
that there was “ soniolliing wTong” 
between the two families — a tiling 
she had been aware of, with the 
curious instinct wliich all our ser- 
vants possess — almost bofoi-e they 
knew it themselves. And l>y this 
time, of course, Jean knc'W all that 
])opu1aT opinitui said about Mr 
Dringle’s supposetl guilt in respect 
to tlie election ; and she was aware 
that there had been painful scenes 
in the house, and that neither his 
wnfe, nor his sons, nor his daughter 
“ lield with ” the unlucky culprit, 
who, since the election, liad gone 
about with drooping head “ as if 
lie was gaun to he hanged,” old 
Jean said. Jean W’as very inucli 
shocked and distressed when slic 
heard t»f Val’s illness. “ I thought 
tlierc was something out o’ the 
Oldinary,” she said ; “ him away 
when there was yon giaiid dinner, 
and a strange look about tlie house 
u'tliegethcr. Ye may aye ken when 
tlie family's in trouble by the look 
0* the house. Poor callaiit I there's 
iiaething like trouble of mind for 
bringing on tbae fevers ; you may 
take my word. Miss Violet, it’s 
sometbing about that weary elec- 
tion. Ell, what creatures iiicii are ! 
Can they no fecht fair, and take 
their neivee to ane anither, instead 
of casting up auld ill stories t They 


say that’s women’s way ; for my 
part, I’m of tho opinion, that if 
women are ill with their tongues, 
men are waur.” 

But fevers aro not brought on 
hy trouble of mind,’' said Violet, 
endeavouring to argue against her 
own inmost convictions. Fevers 
are brought on by — oh, hy very 
different things, by laid air, and 
— ■■■■you may read it all in tho 

]m])crs Oh, I hopi', I hope it is 

not that, Jean.” 

“If you put your faith in the 
papers,” said Jean, contcm])tuoush', 
“ that say one thing the day, and 
another tlie morn, just as it suits 
them * Oh ay, they’ll tell you an 
honest midden is waur than an ill 
story, tliut creejis into the heart and 
saps the stn*ngth. Pin fond o’ the 
Jivsh air mysel. 'W’e’re used to it 
hei'e up at the llewan, and it's like 
meat and drink ; but if some ill- 
wisher was to rake up a nasty story 
about my auhl ninn that’s in heaven, 
oi my John, wdiat do you think 
Would harm me maist, Miss Vi’let, 
— that, or a’ the ill .smells in Lass- 
wade? and riJ no say but wliat 
that comer by the sinidily is like to 
knock you down — though Marion 
Miller's bairns, so far ns 1 can see, 
are no a priii tlio waur.” 

Violet did not venture iij>on any 
reply, for, indeed, it seemed to her 
innocent soul that mental causes 
wen? far more likely to make one ill 
thjjiu those vulgar evils ujion wliich' 
the xiewH])apcr8 insisted. For her 
own juiil, slio felt very sure, as old 
Jean did, that Val's illness arose 
from tho misery and excitement of 
the election, and not from any 
lesser cause. 1 suppose tliia was 
i]uite foolish, and that the poor 
young luciiibcT for Kskshii-c must 
have gone into some cottage, or 
passed by somo drain in the course 
of his canvassing, which was the 
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real occasion of his fever. My 
igiioranco is too great on such sub- 
jects to warrant me in venturing 
the supposition that the otlior part 
of him, that mental part so much 
discredited and put out of court in 
the present day — the one thing 
about us which nobody can quite 
account for — had anything to do 
with it; hut Violet and old Joan, 
both of them as ignorant as my- 
self but more courageous — and 
both convinced in their different 
■ways that this spec.ial development 
of protoplasm colled by ignorant 
persons their mind, is the most im- 
portiiiit part of us — unhesitatingly 
ignored the drain, which no doubt 
did the mischief, and sot down Val's 
fever to his misery with all the evi- 
dent precision of cause and cifect. 
A'iolct could not say any more to 
the old woman whose nnuarks she 
neither dared to bo sympathetic 
with or irritated by, since either 
deiiionKtration wouhl have betrayed 
her father, wlio hud done it all. So 
she hurried lioiiie next morning, 
attended by her maid, breathless 
till she reached the mother, the 
natural receiver of ull her jdaints 
and troubles. ^Trs Pringle saw 
there Avas somctliing to tell from 
the first glance at Violet's counto- 
liiince, in which all her emotions 
writ themselves easily to the accus- 
tomed eye. She sent her up-stairs 
to ''take off her things,” and fol- 
lowed her, hoping that old Lady 
Eskside might X)erhaps have met 
the child somewhero, and melted to- 
wards her, the only imaginable way 
in which any renewal of friondsliip 
could bo possible. When she heard 
what it was, however. Mis Pringle 
shook her head. **My dear,” she 
said, “ you are letting your feelings 
run away with you. Men don’t 
get ill and take fevers from excite- 
ment except in novels. No doubt 
there must be something wrong 
about liosscraig ; these old houses 
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are never quite to be depended 
upon. God knows that letter has 
done you and me harm enough, 
more harm than it could do to Val- 
entine — ^but we have taken no fever. 
I am very sorry for him, poor fellow ; 
but he’s young, and has a good consti- 
tution — ^no doubt he’ll pull through ; 
and my Vi must not cry like this 
for a man that is nothing to her,” 
the good mother said, prou^y — put- 
ting her handkerchief and her hand, 
which was still softer, across Violet’s 
streaming eyes to stop her tears. 

'‘Oh, mamma, how can 1 help 
it?” sobbed poor Vi. 

“ My darling, you must help it. 
I am not saying it will be easy. Me 
myself, with children of my own 
that take up ray mind, 1 find my- 
self thinking of that poor boy when 
T have plenty other things to think 
of. Ah, Violet, you kiss mo for 
that ! but, my dear, ask yourself — 
after what has come and gone — how 
could it ever, ever be?” 

“ No one wants it to be ! ” said 
Violet, with one of her vehement 
impulses of maiden pride, raising 
her head from her mother's shoulder 
with a hot. angry flush covering her 
face j ]>ut one does not cease — to 
take an interest — in one’s — friend, 
because of any quarrel. I am friends 
with him forever, whatever haj pens. 
No one can say anything against 
that. And wo are cousins, wliatovcr 
ha])])ens. I told Mr Prown so.” 

Mrs Pringle shook her head over 
the friendship and cousinship which 
continued to take so warm " an in- 
terest ” in Val; but she was wise and 
made no further remark. ” I won- 
der who this Mr Brown may be 1” 
was all she said, and instantly set 
her wits to work to find something 
for Violet to da In a house where 
there^ were so many boys this was 
not difficult ; and it cannot be ques- 
tioned that at this crisis of her young 
existence Moray Place was much 
safer for Violet than the Hewan. 
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Tho next two days were each made 
memorable by a note from Dick. 
They were couched almost in the 
same wordsi and Violet reading them 
over and over again could extract 
nothing from them more than met 
the eye. Dick, in a very careful 
handwriting, too neat perhaps, and 
legible, y^roie as follows 

Madam, — ^Ir Boss is just the 
same. This is not to be wondered 
at, as I told Miss Violet that there 
could be no change till Saturday. 
With your permission I will write 
again to-morrow. — Your obedient 
servant, Kichard Browx.” 

Even Mrs Pringle could find no- 
thing to remark upon in this brief 
epistle. “ I wonder how he knows 
your name]” was all she said, and 
Violet did not feel it necessaiy to 
enter into any particulars on this 
point Tho second- bulletin was 
just like the first Mrs Pringle had 
tills note in her pocket in tho even- 
ing after dinner when her husband 
came up to her with an excited look, 
and thrust the little local Eskside 
paper, the ^Castleton Herald,’ into 
her ^nd. ** Look at tills ! ” he 
said, pointing out a paragraph to her 
with a hand that trembled. How 
glad she was then that this conveyed 
no shock to her, and that Violet 
knew with certainty the state of tho 
matter which the newspaper un- 
folded so mysteriously ! ** We re- 
gret to learn,” said the 'Herald,* 
"that the new member for the 
county, Mr Koss, whose election so 
very lately occupied our pages, lies 
dangerously ill in England of fever 
— we suppose of that typhoid typo 
which has lately made so much 
liavoc in the world, and threatened 
still greater havoc ^an it has made. 
We have no information as to how 
the disease was contracted, but in 
the mean time Lasswade and tho 
neighbourhood have been thrown 
into alarm and gloom by tho sudden 
departure of such members of the 


noble family of Eskside os were still 
remaining at llosscraig. ^ We trust 
before our next week’s issue to be 
able to give a better account of Mr 
Boss’s state.” 

“ I knew Val was ill,” said Mrs 
Pringle, composedly; “ Violet heard 
of it at Eskside.” She could not 
refrain from a stroke of vengeance 
as she handed the pajicr back to 
him. " I hope yon nro satisfied witli 
your handiwork now,” she said. 

" My handiwork 1 ” 

" J ust 3 'ours,” said Mrs Pringle — 
"just yours, Alexander; and if tho 
boy should die — which os good as 
him have done — what wdll your 
feelings bel” 

“ My feelings ?” said ^Ir Pringle ; 
" what have 1 to do >vith it? — did I 
give him his fever? Of course it 
must have been bad air or some 
blood - poisoning — or something. 
These are tho only ways in which 
fever communicates itself ; ” but as 
he spoke (for ho was not a bad man) 
his li{)8 quivered, and there was a 
tremor in his voice. 

"It is easy to say that — very 
easy to say it — and it may be true ; 
but if you take the heart and 
strength out of a man, and leave 
him no power to throw off the ill 
thing when it comes 1 Alexander,” 
said Mrs Pringle, solemnly, " I will 
never hold up my head again in this 
world if anything haptiens to Val !” 

"You speak like a fool — or a 
woman. It comes to much the 
same thing,” cried her husband ; 
and he went away down-stairs and 
shut himself into his library quiver-, 
ing with tho hot sudden rage which 
belongs to his conscience-stricken 
state. How miserable he was, try- 
ing to study a case in which ho h^ 
to speak next day, and able to 
understand nothing except that Val- 
entine Boss was iU, perhaps dying, 
and through his means ! He had 
never meant that He had meant 
to have liis revenge for an imaginaiy 
wrong, and many little imagini^y 
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Blights, and perhaps to make his 
young Bupplanter lose his election \ 
but that he might put Yal’s life in 
danger or injure him seriously had 
never entered into Mr Pringle’s 
thoughts. Ho tried to persuade 
himself that it lYOS no concern of 
his, pursuing in an undercuneut, 
as his eyes went over his law-papers, 
all the arguments about sanitary pre- 
cautions he had ever read. “ What 
a fool I am to think that could have 
had anything to do with it ! ” ho 
cried, throwing away his lepers 
when he could bear it no longer, 
and beginning to pace up and down 
his room. What a burning restless 
pain he had at his heart ! He cast 
about him vaguely in a kind of 
blank hopelessness what he could 
do, or if he could do anything. This 
he hail never meant He would not 
(he said to himself) have hurt Yal 
or anyone, for all the Esksido estates 
ten times over; and if anything hap- 
pened to the boy ho could never 
liold up his head again, as his 
wife said. Ho had been wretched 
enough since that niiscrablc election 
day. He hod been conscious that 
even his own friends looked coldly 
upon him, suspecting him of some- 
thing which M’ent too far for 
onlinary political animosity or the 
fair fighting of honourable contest ; 
and feeling that his own very 
family, and oven the wife of his 
bosom, were against him, though 
Mrs Pringle, after her first very full 
and indignant expression of her 
opinion, had said no more on the 
subject. Still he had not her 
mo^ support, a backing whmh 
had scarcely ever failed him before, 
and he had the sense of having 
broken all the ties of friendship 
with the Eskside family — old ties 
which, though he did not love the 
Rosses, it was painful altogether to 
break. He had thrown away those 
[ties, and made his adversaries bitter 
^ and his friends suspicious. So little 
1 Mr Pringle a bod man, that he 


had pursued these thoughts for a 
long time in his secret heart without 
recollecting that, should Yaleniiue 
die, he would be reinstalled in his 
position as heir-presumptive. When 
this suddenly fiashed upon him, ho 
threw himself in his chair and 
covered his face with his hands. In 
that case it would be murder, mere 
murder! He would have killed 
the boy for the sake of his inherit- 
ance. This startled him beyond 
anything I can say. Perha])S the 
profoundcst and most impassioned 
of all the prayers that were said that 
night for Y^’s recovery rose in a 
sudden anguish of remorse and 
surprised guilt from the hcari of 
Yal’s enemy. He shook like a 
man struck with palsy ; his nerves 
contracted ; the veins stood out on 
his forehead. He had never meant 
to harm the boy — never, never, God 
knows ! — except in Bome momentary 
I’y A little shame, a little dis- 
appointment, which could have made 
no real dilfercncc in so happy and 
prosperous a life. The pain of this 
thought gripped him as with the 
crushing grasp of a giant. What 
could ho do, he said to him- 
self, writhing in his chair — ^what 
could ho do to make amends! 
If he could but have believed in 
pilgrimages, how gladly would he 
have set out bare-footed to any 
shrine, if that W'ould have bought 
back the young life which was in 
danger ! Heaven help him ! of all 
the people concerned there was no 
one so entirely to be pitied as poor 
Mr Pringle, lying there prostrate in 
his chair without any strength left in 
him, bodily or mental, or any one to 
back him up, saying to himself that 
perhaps it might be that he had mur- 
dered YaL He seemed to see before 
his eyes the bold handsome boy, the 
fine young fellow all joyous and tri- 
umphant in the ^ory of his youth ; 
and was it his hand— a man with 
children of his own whom he loved 
— that had stricken Yalentine down I 
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Next day Mr Pringle broke down 
in his COSO before the courts, and 
looked so distracted and miserable 
that the very Lords of Session took 
notice of it “ Sandy Pringle is 
breaking up early,” Lord Birkhill 
said to Lord Cal dergrange ; “ho 
never liad any constitution to speak 
of.” “ Perhaps it is family alfeclion 
and anxiety about young Koss of 
Eskside,” said Lord Caldcigiange to 
Lord Birkhill ; and these two learned 
authorities, both old enough to 
have been Saudy Pringle's father, 
chuckled and took smiff togtitlier 
over his family afrection and his 
early breakdown. The news from 
the *Castlcton Herald ’ about Val’s 
illness was copied that morning into 
all the Edinburgh papers. Mr 
Pringle himself, being of the Liberal 
party, saw oidy^ the ‘ Scotsman,’ 
where it was simpl}'^ repeated ; but 
when lie was leaving the Parliament 
House, his son Sanely came to him 
with the ‘ Couraut,' which, as every 
body knows, is the (Conservative 
paper, — the one in which a comma- 
nitjue from the Eskside paity would 
naturally appear. “ Have you seen 
this, sirP’ said Sandy, not, his 
father thought, without a glimmer 
of vindictive satisfiictini]. They 
vrero all against him, wife and 
children, friends and circumstances. 
But the paragra])h in the * Couraiit' 
was one of a very startling descrip- 
tion, and Lad already woke U]) the 
half of Edinhurgh — cveiydiody who 
knew or professed to know any- 
thing of the Eskside family — to 
wonder and iutemst. The ‘ Courant * 
gave first the paragraph from the 
' Herald,’ then added another of its 
own. “ We are glad to be able to 
add that more favourable news has 
been received this morning of ^Ir 
Boss’s condition. The crisis of the 
fever is now past, and all the symp- 
toms, we understand, are hopeful.” 
Then came the further information 
which took away everybody’s breath. 

“ We are authorised to state,” said 


the 'Courant’, “that Mr Boss, whose 
severe illness at such an interest- 
ing juncture of his life has called 
forth so much public interest and 
sympathy, w'os fortunately at the 
house of his mother, the ILon. Mrs 
Bichard l^oss, in Oxford, when 
the first S3’mptoms of fever made 
their appearance, and accordingly 
had from the firet every medical 
attention, as well as the most de- 
voted nursing which afTectiou could 
give.” 

The paper fell out of Mr Pringle's 
hand when he hod read this. Saudy 
grasped him by the arm, thinking 
lie 'wotild have fallen too. “For 
lioaveii’s sake,” cried Sand}-, in a 
fierce whisper, “ don't make an ex- 
hibition of yourself herc!'^ Mr 
Ih'inglo did not answer a word, not 
even to the apologies with 'which, 
when tliey wem Siil'e out of the 
crowded precincts of the Parliament 
House, Jiis soil followed tliCase hasty 
uiitilial \vor<.ls. Hu went home to 
Moray Place in a condition of mind 
impossible to describe, feeling liim- 
self like a man caught in a snare 
from w'hich there was no exit. The 
Hon. 'Mrs Biehard lioss, his mother ! 
Had he n^ally read those words in 
black and white? Were they no 
fiction, hut true? His heart was 
relieved a little, for Val was bettor ; 
but how could ho ever extricate 
himself from the labyrinth he had 
got into ? He had defied the Rosses 
to produce this mother, and her 
appearaiico seemed to Mr Pringle 
to close up every place of repentance 
for him ; to put him so terribly in the 
wrong that lie could never face his 
friends again, or the public which 
knew him to be the author of that 
fatal letter to the electors of Esksliire. 
Surely no sin ever hod such con- 
dign and instantaneous punishment. 
He was not a murderer, that was 
a thing to be thankful for ; but ho 
could be proved a liar — a maker of 
cruel, unfounded statements — a re- 
porter of scandals ! He shut bim- 
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self up in his library, making some 
pretence of work to be done. As 
for Sandy, he did not go in at all, 
being angry and unha]»py about the 
whole business. That VolcntinQ’s 
mother should be found, and his 
rights, which Sandy had never 
doubted, fully established, he was 
heartily glad of. Mrs Pringle’s wise 
training had saved Sandy from even 
a shadow of that folly of expectation 
which hod so painfully ailectod his 
father; but Sandy was indignant 
beyond description, hurt in his 
pride, and mortilied to the heart, 
that his father should have put 
himself in such a mean ])osition. 1 
do not lliiiik then: was any tingling 
rccol](*ctiou in him of the blow A"al 
had given him. If he had borne 
malice, it would have vanished 
utterly at the iirst mention of Aral’s 
illness; but he did not bear any 
malice. He bore another burden, 
however, more hcfivy — the burden 
of shame for his fiithcr's unwarrant- 
able assault, which, out of respect 
for his father, he could not openly 
disown, but must share the disgrace 
of, though he loathed the ollencc. 
I think Sandy may be excused if 
he felt himself too cross, too wretch- 
ed ill his false position, to face the 
rest of the household, and convey 
to them this startling news. 

They had, however, their news too, 
scarcely loss startling. It was the 
^louday after the Saturday on which 
Val had passed the crisis of his fever, 
and Sunday had been very trying 
to those two women in its entire ces- 
sation of news, as Sunday so often 
is in cases of anxiety. When Dick's 
letter at last came, there was soino- 
thing in it which they scarcely 
noticed in their first agitation of joy, 
but which, by dint of much reading, 
came out very strongly at last to 
their puzzled perceptions. There 
was an indescribable indefinite 
change in their correspondent’s 
style. But the reader shall judge 
for himself what this was. 


and hie Brotlier. — Part XIIL 101 

“Dear Madam, — I am happy to 
bo able to tell you that the crisis is 
over, and Valentine is decidedly 
better. Perhaps you are aware that 
all the family are hero. He has re- 
cognised us all, and, though weak, 
wOl soon regain his strength, the 
doctor thinks. Other things have 
happened, of a very wonderful kind, 
which I can scarcely write about ; 
but I hope it may now be possible 
that I may one day see you, and 
explain everything to Miss Violet 
which she may wish to know. 1 
do not like to run the risk of agitat- 
ing Valentine by telling him that I 
am writing, but, if you will permit 
me, 1 will write again ; and I hope 
you will always be so very kind as 
to think of me, whatever may bo the 
change in circumstances, as yours 
and Miss Violet's obcjdient servant, 
“ Kichard.” 

“ What does it mean 1 " said Mrs 
I^ringlo. I am afraid the young 
man is taking loo much upon him- 
self. To sign himself just * Kich- 
ard ’ to you and me, is a piece of 
presumption, Vi ; and to call Lord 
Eskside’s grandson ' Valentine ! ' I 
am not bigoted about rank, as you 
know ; but this is too much.” 

Violet was confounded too. ** Per- 
liaps in nursing he has got familiar 
'without knowing it,” she said. 
" Oh, mamma, you could not think 
he was presumptuous if you had 
seen Mr Brown.” 

“ That is all very well, my dear,” 
said Mrs Pringle. believe he 
is a good young man ; but perhaps 
it was a little to take him into 
your confidence. 1 think I heard 
your papa come in. Go and see if 
he is in the library. It might be 
a comfort to him to know that Val 
is better. Go ; and if you see an 
opportunity, tell him. Say I have 
Imd a letter ; — ^that is all that it is 
needful to say.” 

Violet, though rdactant, obeyed; 
and Mrs Pringle read Dick's letter 
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again, not knowing what to make 
of it. What did ho mean by sign- 
ing himself ** Jvicliai'd”1 by calling 
Val by his Christian namet Her 
conclusion was, that this boatman, 
ill whom A’^iolct had so raslily put 
coutidonce, was presuming upon 
the girls openness and innocence. 
Mrs Pringle thanked houveii that 
her child “ had the sense ” to ask 
him to write to her mother, who 
was quite safe, ami quite able to 
manage any jircsumiiig ])crson. She 
could not make up her mind about 
this, feeling an uneasy conscions- 
Jicss in the letter of something un- 
explained, something more than 
met the eye, to which, however, 
slio had no clue ; but she resolved, 
at least, that this young man sliould 
have 110 furtlier encouragement; 
that she would herself write to him, 
thanking him for his communica- 
tion, and politely druj^ping him, as 
a woman of Mrs Pringle’s age and 
condition knows how to do. Per- 
haps it had been imyn'udent of 
Violet to refer to him at all ; but 
it was an imprudence of which no 
further harm had come. She re- 
sumed her work, putting away the 
letter calmly enough, for the ur- 
gency was not great enough to call 
for any speedy action ; while A’iolet 
went down-stairs to the librarj*, 
somewhat tromulous, and half afraid 
of the morose tones and look into 
wliich of late her futher had fallen. 
Wiien she went in, he snatched up 
some of his papers, and pretended to 
be studying them very closely, the 
‘Courant’ lying at his side upon 
the writing-table ; but it was the 
law-papers, and not the ‘ Couiant,' 
which Mr Pringle pretended to 
read. Violet made a shy circle 
round the table, not knowing if she 
might venture to speak. Her cour- 
age failed her, until she suddenly re- 
marked, underneath the shadow of 
the hand which supported his head, 
that her father was watching her, and 
that his face was very grey and pallid 


in the noonday light. Tins gave her 
resolution enough to conquer her 
timidity. She wont up to him, and 
put her hand softly on his shoulder. 

** Papa,” she said, “ I came to tell 
you that Valentine is better to-duy. 
Mamma has just had a letter ” 

“ I know lie is better,” said Mr 
Pringle, with a sigh ; and then ho 
pointed ont to her the notice in the 
paper. “ lie is better ; but there is 
more behind — more than we know.” 

Vi read the paragraph wonder- 
ing. It did not ailect her except 
with surpnsc. ‘*l[is mother?” 

she said, “I never knew ” 

and then she bethought herself 
suddenly of all that had passed, 
and of that fatal attack iqxui 
Valentine which had (no doubt) 
brought on his fever, and which 
threatened to separate him fn)m her 
for ever. “ Oh, pajwi ! ” she crieil 
suddenly, witli a Hash from )i(*r 
eyes which seemed to scorch the 
culprit like a gleam of angry yet 
harmless lightning ; then she added, 
looking at him iixcdly, with i]idig- 
nant firmness : ‘‘ lint you are glad 
of this? glad he is Ixsttcr? glad his 
mother is found, and that every- 
thing will go well ? ” 

Air Pringle paused a moment 
looking at her. He was afraid to 
contradict her. lie answered hur- 
riedly, half ser\’ilely : “ Yes, yes — 
l*m glad then, with a groan — “ Vi, 
I am made a fuol of. I am proved' 
a poor, mean, paltry liar ; that was 
never what I meant to be. Per- 
haps I said more than was right; 
buti it was for justice, Vi — yes, it 
was for justice, though you may not 
believe what I say.” 

If you consider all that Violet 
had suffered, you will perceive how 
hard it was for her all at once to 
look upon tliis question imjiartiully, 
to believe wliat her father said. 
She turned away her head from him 
in natural resentment. Tlicn her 
tender heart was touched hy the 
tones of wretchedness in Ids voice. 
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“ Yes,” he said, getting uj) from 
his chair, *‘you may think it was 
all ill feeling — and so many think ; 
hut it -was for justice too. And 
now, ai)i)aTcutly, things are turning 
out as 1 never expected. I did not 
believe in tliis woman, and God 
knows whether it may not bo a 
cheat still. Hut if this is true that 
they arc bold enough to put in the 
newspaper, then,” said Mr Pringle, 
with a groan, “ Pm in the wrong, 
my dear — I am in the wrong, and 
I don't know what to do.” 

Tie sank down again, leaning his 
head on the table, and hiding his 
face in his hands. Vi’s heart melted 
altogidlier. She put her soft arm 
round his neck, and bent down her 
head ii]ion his. She did not feel 
the bitterness of being in the 
wrong. It seemed to her innocent 
s«>ul that there wjih so easy a way to 
shake oif that burden. She clasped 
her father n)und the neck and whis- 
pered consolation. “ Papa, dear ! 
yiiu have nothing to do but to say 
this to them. Oh, what makes you 


think you don’t know what to do 1 
Say you were wrong, and that you 
are sorry. One is so certain that 
this must be the right thing.” 

He shook her away not unkindly 
but with a little impatience. “ You 
don’t know — ^you are too young to 
know,” he said. 

“ PaiMi 1 can there be any doubt,” 
said Violet, in the majesty of her 
innocence. ‘‘When one has done 
wrong, one undoes it, one confesses 
that it was wicked. What else ? Is 
it not the first lesson one learns in 
life 1 ” said the girl, serene in per- 
fect certainty, and sadly superior 
to her ago, in what she considered 
her experience of that existence of 
which she already know the sorrows. 
She stood over him as grave and 
sweet as an angel, and spoke with 
entire and childlike confidence in 
her abstract code. “AVe all may 
bo wrong,” said Violet, “ the best 
of us ; but when we find it out we 
must say so, and ask pardon of God 
and of those whom we have wronged, 
impa. Is there any other way Y ” 


riiAi'TEn xxxix. 


Of all Ww persons involved at this 
crisis, I think the most to be 
symjNithiscd with was honest ITick 
who wrote the letter over which 
Mrs Pringle pon«lorcd out of such 
a maze and confusion of feeling as 
seldom arises without personal guilt 
in any mind. From his very 
first glimpse of the new person- 
age introduced into his little world 
— the stranger who had suddenly 
appeared to him when he went to 
open his own door to I^ady Eskside, 
standing between him and her, 
anticipating and forestalling him — a 
glimmering instinctive knowledge 
who this stranger was had flashed 
into Dick’s mind. Already the 
reader is aware he had thought it 
probable that Valentino’s father was 
also his own father, and hod endea- 


voured to account to himself for his 
mother’s strange behaviour on this 
score. I cannot quite describe the 
feelings with which Dick, with his 
tramp-traditions, regarded such a 
supposed father. What could “ the 
gentleman,” who had been his 
mother’s lover, bo to him 1 Nothing, 
or less than nothing — not “the 
author of his being,” as our pious 
grandfathers used to say ; but some- 
thing much more like an enemy, a 
being half malignant, half insulting, 
with whom he had nothing to do, 
and towards whom his fe^ings, if 
not those of mere indifference, would 
1>e feelings of repulsion and instinc- 
tive disl^e. He felt no shame on 
his mother’s account or his own; 
but for the other who had left that 
mother and himself to take their 
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chanoo in the woods or on the 
streets, ho was ashamed of his 
connection with him, and felt mor- 
tified and humbled by the more 
suggestion of his existence. So 
long as he kept out of the way, 
Dick could refrain from thinking of 
this unknown parent ; but the mo- 
ment he appeared, ho woke a hun- 
dred lively emotions in the bosom 
of his son. Dislike, annoyance, a 
sense of pride injured, and secret 
humiliation came to liim at the first 
glance of Kichard Jtoss. This was 
his feeling before any hint of the 
real state of affairs had reached him. 
The old lord had not made the dis- 
closure that first day, but waited 
until the crisis of Valentine's fever 
was over. Then lie called to Dick 
to go out with him, and there, on 
the bank of that river which had 
witnessed all the changes in his 
fortune, this last and most extra- 
onliiiary change was revealed to 
the bewildered young man. Dick’s 
mind was alread}" excited by the 
painful interval of sns])ense which 
occurred just before Valentine was 
pronounced to bo on the way of 
recovery ; and when tliis revelation 
was made to him, the confusion in 
his thoughts was indescribable. 
That he was Valentine’s brother — 
not secretly and guiltily, but in the 
eye of day — that the great house 
which he had looked upon with 
so much awe and admiration 
was his home — that all the acces- 
sories and all the realities of 
wealth and rank were his, actually 
his — relatives, connections, leisure, 
money, luxury, — was more than he 
could understand. He did not be- 
lieve it at first. Ho thought the 
old lord had gone mad, that he had 
been seized with some sudden frenzy 
fit;. that he had altogether miscon- 
ceived the relationship between his 
son, the gentleman whom Dick dis- 
like and suspected of being his 
father, and the poor lad who never 
had known what a father was. “ I 


think I know what you mean. I 
had got to suppose ho was my father 
for some time,” said Dick, bluntly, 
“ but not in that way. You are mis- 
taken, sir; surely you arc mistaken.” 

How could 1 bo mistaken ? are 
there more ways of being your fathc^r 
than one)” said the old lonl, half 
amused by the lad’s incredulity. 
Dick shook his head ; ho was better 
informed than Lord Eskside, who 
was so much Ids senior. He knew 
things which it was impossible the 
other could know — but how was ho 
to say them) It did not occur to him 
even now that there was any relation- 
ship between the father of liichnid 
lloss and himself, even though he 
was preparetl U) believe that he him- 
self was Kichard Itoss's son. 

“ I don’t understand you, any 
more than you understand me,” 
said Lord Eskside, ‘*and 1 don't 
wonder that you're confounded ; 
but, nevertheless, what 1 have told 
you is true. I am your grandfather, 
Dick. Ah, that takes you by sur- 
prise! JTow, why, I would like to 
know) since you believe my son is 
your father, though * not in that 
way’ 

“ My lord,” said Dick, “ T beg 
your ]iardon; but there’s ways r»f 
being a man’s son without being 
anything to his relations, and that’s 
what I am thinking of. In my class 
we understand that such things are — 
though perliaps they oughtn’t to be.” 

** But, you gomcral, you belong 
to my class, and not to your own ! ” 
said tlie old lord, feeling, with a 
mixture of pain and amuseincnt and 
impatience, his own ignorance before 
the 8U])erior and melancholy know- 
ledge of life possessed by this boy. 
“ What must I say to convince you) 
You are Valentine’s twin brother; 
do you not see what that means) 
and can you sup{x>se tliat anything 
in the world but a boy’s mother 
would nurse Yal as that woman is 
doing) — ^besides, he's her living pic- 
ture,” said Lord Eskside, abruptly. 
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and not without a grudge, lie said 
it to convince this boy, who was 
a gonuiiio Hobs, without dispute or 
doubt ; but even now it gave him 
a pang to acknowledge that his Val 
was like tlie tramp-mother, and not 
like the noble mco of which his 
father came. 

Hick stopped shoi*t, and put out 
Ills hand blindly as if to save himself 
from falling. Tliis was a now view 
of the subject altogether. Ho could 
understsind the relationship through 
the father ; but — his mother ! Val- 
entine ! AV hat did it all mean 1 Ho 
caught liis breath, and something 
like a sob came from his breast. I 
can't understand it — I can’t under- 
stand it !” he cried, feeling choked 
ns well as blinded ; air failing him, 
sight failing him, and the whole 
steady eartli turning round and 
round. When he recovered himself 
a little he turned to Lord lilsksidc, 
who Avas w'atching him closely from 
under his shaggy eyebrows. “ Don’t 
K!iy anything mont, sir,” he cried, 
with an effort which was almost 
piteous. Let me try to make it 
out — T can’t all at once ” 

‘•(fO home, iiiy lad,” said the old 
loixl, kindly patting him on the 
shouhler, and think it out at your 
leisure.” 

“Thank you, sir — thank you,” 
cried Dick; and he turned back 
without another word, and hurried 
to his little bedroom, wdiich was 
next door to the one in which 
Valentine la 3 \ Ought hci to have 
betui overwhelmed with delight and 
joy 1 Instead of Ixdng a nobody, 
J )ick Brown, Styles’s head-man, he 
was llicliard Boss, Lord Ksksidc’s 
grandson, a person of importance, 
the son of a future baron ; superior 
to all liis old surroundings, even 
to most of his old jiatrons. But 
Dick was not glad at iirst, not even 
when ho had fully realised this 
w*onderful news, and allowed to him- 
self that, Lctrd Eskside having told 
it, it must be true. He hod found a 
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family, a name, a position in the 
world ; but ho seemed to have lost 
himself. He sat down on his bed in 
the small room which he had him- 
self furnished with a hundred little 
graces and conveniences, and of 
which a week ago he had been 
proud, and covered his face with 
his hands. But for his manhood, he 
could have sohhed over this extra- 
ordinary break and stop in his life ; 
and at the first he was no more able 
to reconcile himself to being Dick 
Brown no longer, than Mr Kichord 
Boss w'uuld have been able to re- 
concile bimsclf to descending into 
the plac(3 of Styles’s head-man ! The 
change was as great one way as 
another ; indeed 1 think the higher 
might have been better able to conic 
down tlian the lower, who did not 
understand how he was to mount up, 
and ill whose modest, simple soul 
there rose on tlic moment impulses 
of pride he had never been conscious 
of {lossessing. Here, in his natural 
sphere, he was respected, thought 
well of, and everybody was aware 
how well lie fulfilled his duties, 
bearing himself like a man, what- 
ever he had to do. But this new world 
was all dark to liim, a place in which 
he would have no guidance of experi- 
ence, in which he would ho judged 
acconling to another standard, and 
looked down upon. I do not mean 
to ])aint Dick as a perfect being, 
and this sense of natural pride, this 
]»cr50]]al humiliation in his social 
rise, gave him a pang which was at 
least as respectable os other pangs 
of pride. He did not know how long 
ho But there pondering blankly, 
forecasting with sombre thoughts 
an unknown future. Ue had lost 
himself, whom he knew, and he 
could not tell how the new self 
whom he did not know would be 
able to harmonise his life. He was 
still sitting there, with his hands 
over his eyes, when a faint sound in 
the room roused him, and, looking up, 
he saw his mother, who had enter^ 
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softly, and now stood looking at him. 
He returned her look seriously for a 
moment before he spoke. 

“ ^lotlicr, is this true ? ” 

‘‘Yes,” she said, clasping her 
hands as if slic would have wrung 
them. “ Yes, boy, yes ; it’s true. I 
gave up the one, because 1 thought he 
had a right to one \ and 1 kept ^'ou, 
Dick. 1 was your mother that bore 
you, and sure I had a right to you.” 

“ Just a woid more, mother,” said 
Dick, softly, “ not to vex you : the 
little cliajt that died — was it him ? 
— the one that you said died ] ” 

“ lie died to me,” she cried — “ to 
mo and to you. I never, never 
thought to set eyes on liim again. I 
gave him up, free. Dick, that night 
on the river, when you helped him 

with liis boat ” 

“ Yes, mother?” 

“ 1 should ha' gone away then. T 
should have taken you off, my Iwy, 
and never let you know him; but it 
got into my head like wine,” she 
cried ; “ the sight of him, Dick, so 
handsome and so kind ! and to think 
he was my lad, mine, all the same 
os you. And he’d look at me in 
such a way, wondering like, os no- 
body but him ever looked — us if he 
wanted to ask, who arc you? who 
are you ? — what are y^ui to me ? 
Alanj* and many a day I’ve caught 
his eye ; and nobody but me knew 
why the lad looked like that — him 
least of all — only me. It got into 
my head, Dick, watching him. I 
couldn’t go. And then to see you 
two together that were never Tucaiit 
to he together all your lives ! ’* 

“ Y oil mean, mother, that were horn 
never to he separate?” said Dick. 

“Yes, lad, j’es; that is what I 
mean,” she cricil, dropping into a 
chair, and covering her face with 
her apron. For a moment there 
was that in Dick’s heart which kept 
him from speaking, from ti^dng to 
comfort her. The best of us now 
and then must think of ourselves. 
Dick was too much confused in 


mind to blame his mother, hut it 
gleamed across him, among so many 
other thoughts — if it was to be that 
ho was not Dick lirou-n, how much 
better it would have boeii that he 
had never been Dick Drown ; this 
is a confused sentence, hut it was 
thus that the thought passed through 
his mind. The loss of himself, and 
even of “ the little chap that died,” 
pained him — and this loss was for 
no reason, it seemed — for how much 
better would it have been had ho 
always known the truth ! This kept 
him for a moment from saying any- 
thing to her — hut only for a moment ; 
then he rose and went to his mother, 
laying his hand on her shoulder — 

“ IVs all very confusing, iiiotlior,” 
he said ; “but it’s best you did not 
go away. I’ve got most of iiiy 
ha])pmess in life from knowing — 
him. The ]»ity is you ever did go 
away, mother dear; hut never mind ; 
anyhow, though all the rest is 
changed, there’s in>1hing changed 
botweeii you ami me.” 

“Oh, my lad !” she cried, “they'll 
take you from me — they’ll lake yi,»ii 
both from me, Dick.” 

“They can't do that,” he sanl 
with a smile, soothing her; “you 
furgei, we’ro 7//ew, mother. Take 
heart. So he’s the little chap ihac 
died? I always tliought ihero was 
something about him different from 
all the other genthunen,” said Dick, 
iiiultiiig. “The first time 1 set 
eyes on him, T fancied him — and ho 
me,” he added, after a little pause, 
the moLsiiire creeping to his eyes ; 
“ which was more strange ; for what 
w'as I that lie should take notice 
of me? The first time ho saw you, 
mother, he was so struck ho could 
scarcely speak ; and said, Why didn’t 

1 tell him you were a lady ” 

“ ]Src ! ” she cried, looking up ; 

“ me — a lady ” 

“That was what he said — ho 
know better than the like of us,” 
said Dick. Then, after a pause, the 
good fellow added, with self-abnega- 
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tlon like that of old Lonl Eskside, 
for he did not like to acknowledge 
this any more than his grandfather 
did j “ and they say he’s your living 
])icture, mother — and it’s tine 

“ Oh, Dick ! oh, niy boy, niy Vid, 
that I’ve carried in niy arms and 
nursed at iny breast ! — but he’ll never 
know liis xnotlier. Come, Dick, come, 
as long as we’ve the strength. AVe'!! 
go away, lad, you and me ” 

“Where, mother 1” 

“Out, out, anywhere — to the 
road. It’s thoi-e I belong, and not 
in houses. Before thc;y take you 
both from mo — Dick, Dick, come! — 
we’JI go away, you and me.” 

She starteil up as she S]iokc and 
caught at his arm, but, giddy and 
weak with long watching and the 
fatigue, which in her excitement she 
had not felt, dropped heavily again.st 
him, and would have fallen had ho 
not caught her. “ It’s nothing ; it's 
a dizziness,” she murmured. “I’ll 
rest a moment, and then wo’ll go.” 

Dick laid her tenderly upon his 
bed. “ You’re ovei-done, mother 
dear,” he said ; “and this house is 
mine whalevcr happens, and you’re 
the (jucmi in it, to do what you 
j>Iease. AVlieii you're rested, we’ll 
think what to do. Besides, he may 
want us yet,” he added, forcing a 
smile ; “ he is not out of the wood 
yet that wo should run away from 
him. Mother, though he’s my — 
brother, as you all say, I don’t seem 
to know his name.” 

The mother, lying down on her 
son’s bed, with Dick’s kind face 
bending over her, gave w’ay to a soft 
outburst of teai-s. “He is Val,’’ 
she said. “Dick and Val — Dick 
and VaL Oh, how often I’ve said 
them over ! — and one to him and 
one to mo. That was just \ I always 
knew that was just ! ” she cried. 

It seemed to Dick when he wont 
out of the room, leaving her behind 
him to rest, that years liad passed 
over him since ho took refuge there. 
Already this strange disclosure was 


an old thing of which there could be 
no doubt. Already he was as cer- 
tain that he was no longer Dick 
Brown of Styles’s, as he was of his ex- 
istence — and would have been sharp- 
ly surprised, 1 think, had any one 
called him by that name : and as a 
consequence of this certainty he had 
ceased to consider the change in 
himself. Something else more in- 
teresting, more alanuing, lay before 
him — a new world, a family of which 
he knew nothing, a father whom he 
disliked to think of. Even Val, 
who he knew would be changed to 
him. lie had felt for him as a bro- 
ther before he knew ; would he be 
a brother now 1 or would the very 
bond of tluty, the right Dick hsid 
to his I'lffection, quench that w'arm 
sweet fountain of boyish kindness 
wliich had risen so spontaneously, 
and brightened the young wander- 
er’s life? Then there was his mother 
to think of among all these strange 
unknown people. lie hod under- 
stood very imperfectly the story Lord 
Esksidc hail told him ; and now he 
came to think of it, why was it that 
she, so young as she must liave 
been, had fled from her liusband ? 
AYliat reason could she have had for 
it, unless her husband treated her 
unkindly? This idea roused all 
the temper (there was not much) 
in Dick’s honest nature, lio one 
should treat her unkindly now, or 
look down upon her, or scorn her 
lowliness ! AVith a swelling heart 
Dick made this vow to himself. 
He would have to defend her, 
to pnitcct her honour, and credit, 
and independence; and then, on 
the other hand, ho would liave 
to stand against herself, her wild 
impulse of flight, her impatience of 
control. Already he felt that, 
though it was but an hour or two 
since he had been Dick Brown, ho 
could never be Dick Brown again ; 
and though he would not have his 
mother crossed or troubled, still she 
must not, if he could help it, fly 
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and tnm everytliinginto chaos again. 
Care rose upon liim on every side 
OB he forecasted his new life ; hut it 
had to ho faced, and ho did so with 
steady valour. He went softly to 
the door of the sick-room and looked 
ill to see if anything Wiis wanted. 
Val, very weak and spent, hut con- 
scious, and noting what went on 
with eager curiosity, saw him, and, 
smiling faintly, beckoned to him 
with his hand, l^iily Eskside was 
seated in the nurse’s place bend- 
ing fondly over her hoy. She said, 
“ Come in,” hut with a half-jealous, 
half-fretful tone. She thought it 
was the mother, and the old lady 
fros jealous, though she would not 
have willingly betrayed it, longing 
just for one hour to have her boy to 
herself. Val hekl out his thin hand, 
and said, ** Hrown, old fellow ! how 
pleasant it is to sec you again ! ” 
“ 1 am glad you are better,” sjiid 
Dick, feeling cold and hard as the 
nether millstone. It was not Val 
who had changed, hut himself. Then 
lie went out of the room, feeling 
mean and miserable, and going down- 
stairs, wrote that letter in which, for 
the first time, lie called his brother 
by his name. In the midst of tliis 
a sudden softening came to him. I le 
put down his pen, and his dry eyes 
grew moist, and an infinite sweet- 
ness stoic into his lieart. Xow he 
should see her again, speak to 
lier perhajjs, bo a friend of hers. 
He finished his letter hastily, but 
how could he sign it 9 What name 
had he but his Christian name t He 
could not put a false name to her ; so 
be ended his letter hastily, and went 
out to ])Ost it, as he always did, liim- 
Fclf. And tlien another thing haji- 
pened to him, anew step in his career. 

In the little dark pa.ssago at the 
foot of the stairs, hrs met Kichard 
face td face : they had scarcely met 
before, but they could not pass each 
other now that thc.y knew each 
other, and each knew tliat the other 
knew. It was a strange meeting to 


he the first between a father and 
son, hut yet there was a kind of ad- 
vantage in their getting it over, which 
Kichard was quick to perceive. In 
liis heart ho was little less embar- 
rassed than Ills son was ; but ho 
was a man of the world, and knew 
how to behave in an emergency' 
with that ease of speech whicli 
looks lialf minieiilons to the inex- 
perienced. lie held out his hantl 
to his son at lii-st without saying 
anything, and poor Dick felt in 
spile of himself the strangest thrill of 
unexiiccted feeling when lie put out 
with hesitation his hartl workman’s 
hand into that white and soft yet 
vigorous clasp. Then Kicliard spoke : 

“ My father has told yon what we 
are to each otlior,” he said. “ My 
boy, I do not blame yoiir mother, but 
it is not my fault that I see you now 
for the lii*st time. Ihit I know you 
SI little — through Val, your brother: 
who found yon by instinct, I sup- 
p(»se, after we had all searched for 
you in vain.” 

Dick’s countenance was sill aglow 
with the ctmfiict of feeling in him ; 
his voice labou rod in his throat with 
words that would not come. I’hc 
contrast between his own ditficulty 
of pjieech and the ease of the other 
unmanned him altogether. I — I 

lisivo known — him — a long time,” 
wa.^ all he could stammer forth. 

Thank lieavcn for that ! ” said 
Kichard, with a gleam of resd plea- 
sure ; and with another pressure of 
liis hand he let his new son go. 
Dick went out to post his letter 
strangely excited but subdued. 
What it was to be a gentleman, he 
thought ! and this was his father, hin 
father I A new pride unknown to 
him before came into existence 
within him, a glimmer which lighted 
up that dim landscape. After all, 
the new world, though it was so 
strangely mysterious and uncertain, 
was it not more splendid, more 
beautiful to the imagination, than 
the old world could ever have been '? 
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Yal made slow Lut sure progress 
towards recovery, and tlio family 
lived a strange life in attendance 
ujHm him, occu])yiiig Dick’s little 
])arlour all day, and returning to the 
hotel for the night. The intercourse 
hot ween tliem waM of a peculiar char- 
acter. Dick, watching intently, jeal- 
ous for his mother, soon perceived 
that she was of much more impor- 
tance to the others than ho thought 
possible, and had his fears ap])eascd. 
lie watched her almost as if she had 
been his young sister, and llichanl 
Itoss lier lover, eager to note if they 
met, and when and how ; but, as it 
happened, they scarcedy met at all, 
she keeping to the Hick-n>oni above, 
he to the parlour below. As for Iliek 
liimself he became Val’s slave, lifting 
liim when he wfis lirst moved, help- 
ing him continually, indispensable to 
Ills invalid existence, lie called for 
‘‘ Drown ” when he woke in the 
morning, and ordered him about with 
ail atiectionato impcrioiLsness which 
was at once provoking and delight- 
ful to Dick. Dut Val was much 
more mysterious in the looks with 
which ho regauled Drown's mother, 
lie did not talk to her much, but 
watched her movemonts about the 
room with a half- reverential admira- 
tion. “ She will wear herself out. 
She is too good to mo ; you ought 
to make her go and rest,” he said to 
Dick ; but he was uneasy when she 
left him, and impationt of any other 
nursing, lie liulf-frigh toned lialf- 
shocked Lady Kskside by his admi- 
ration of her. ilow handsome she 
is, grandiiiama ! ” he whispered in tl^c 
old lady's ear. “ J low .^lie carries her- 
self ! Where could I Irown’s -mother 
get such a way of walking ? I think 
she must have been a princess.” 
‘‘ Ilush, iny darling, hush !” said my 
lady. “Nonsense ! I am all right; 
I don’t moan to hush any more,” 
said Yal. “ I think she is handsomer 
than any one I ever saw.” Tliis Lady 
Esksido put up with, magnanimously 
making up her mind that nature 


8fK)ke in the boy’s foolish words ; 
hutit was hanl uponher when her old 
lord began to blow trumpets in hon- 
our of Dick, who took walks with 
him when ho could be spared from 
Yalentine, and whom in his enthu- 
siasm ho would almost compare 
advantageously with Yal ! It was 
true, that it was she herself who had 
first pressed Dick’s claims upon him; 
but with Yal just getting better, 
and doubly dearfrem that fact, wlio 
could venture to compare him with 
any one? She liked Dick — but 
Ltml Kskside was “just infatuated ” 
about him, my lady tluuight. “ lie 
reminds me of niy father,” said the 
old lortl. Now this fatlier was the 
tenth lord — him of tlie dark locks, 
by means of whom she bail always 
atiomptod to account for Yalentine’s 
brown curls, and wlioso portrait her 
son Ivicluird disrespectfully called 
a Itaeburn. She gave a little gulp 
of stdf-control when she lieard these 
words. “ Make no comparisons,” 
she cried, “ or j'uu’ll make me like 
the new boy less, Itecause T love the 
old one more. To me there will 
never be any one in the world like 
niy Val.” Lord Eskside shrugged 
his old slioulders, and went out for 
another walk with Dick. 

At la.st the day arrived when 
Valentino was pronounced well 
enough to have the great disclosure 
made to him. For two or three 
days ill succession he had been 
brought down-stairs and had enjoyed 
the sight of the old world lie know 
so well, the river and the trees seen 
from the window^ and the change, 
with all the delight of convalescence. 
And wonderfully sweet, and imperi- 
ous, and seductive he was to them 
all, in that moment while still ho 
did not know, holding his levee 
like a sovereign, not enduring any 
absence. On that important morning 
when the secret was to he disclosed 
to him, he noted with his usual 
imperious friendliness the absence 
of “ Erown’s mother ” from the 
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group that gathered round hlui, and 
sent Dick off for her at once. 
“Unless sliG is resting she must 
come. Ask her to come; why 
should she bo left out?’* said Yal, 
in his ignorance; wliicli made the 
others look at each other with 
wondering eyes. She came in at 
Dick’s call, and seated herself be- 
hind backs. She had put off her 
nursing dress, and wore the black 
gown and white net kerchief on her 
line head, which added so much to 
the impressive character of her 
beauty. Amid all tliesc well-bom 
people there was no face in its(df so 
striking and noble. The Bosses 
were all quite ordinary, except Vul, 
who liad taken his dork beauty 
from her. She, poor ignorant crea- 
ture, made up of impulses, without a 
shadow of wisdom or even good sense 
about her, looked like a dethroned 
queen among them : which shows, 
after all, how little looks matter — an 
uigument which would be very power- 
ful if it were not so utterly vain. 

“Yal,” said Lord Eskside, who 
was the spokesman, as became his 
position, “1 hope you are getting 
Lack your strength fast. The doctor 
tells us we may now make a disclo- 
sure to you which is very important. 
1 do not know how you will take it, 
my boy ; but it is so great, and of so 
much consequence, that I cannot keep 
it from you longer. Yal ” 

“ Is it something about Yiolet?” 
said Yalentine, the little colour 
there w'os paling out of his face. 

“ About— whom ? ” 

“ About Yiolet,'* he re|)eated, 
with a stronger voice. “Listen, 
sir; let me speak first ; ” and with the 
sudden flush of delicate yet deep 
colour which showed his weakness, 
Yal raised his head from the sofa, 
and swung his feeble limbs, which 
looked BO pretematurally long, to the 
gronncL “ I have not said anything 
about her while I have been ill, but 
it is not because I forgot Grand- 
fiither, Yiolet and 1 made up our 


minds to marry each other before 
that confounded election. If her 
iutlicr did write that letter, it’s not 
her fault; and I can’t go on, sir, 
now I’ve come to myself, not onotlicr 
da 3 % without letting you know that 
nuthiug, nothing in tlie world can 
make me change to Yi ! ” 

There was a pause of astonish- 
ment so great that no one knew 
what to say : this sudden introduc- 
tion of a subject altogidhcr new and 
unsuspected bewildered the othera, 
w'hosc minds were all intent on one 
thing. Yal was as one-idea’d as they 
were ; hut his idea was not their 
ide^i ; and the shock of this encoun- 
ter jarred upon tlicm, so curiously 
sudden and out of place it seemed, 
l^uly Eskside, who siit close by him, 
and to whom this was no revelation, 
was more jarred even than the rest. 
She put her fine oltl ivor}' hand on 
his arm, with an impatient gr.isp. 
“ This is not the question — ^this is 
not the question,” slie said. 

Yal looked round ujion them all, 
and saw something in their looks 
which startled hiiri too. lie put 
liack his legs upon the sofa, and tlie 
flush gr.idually went off liis cheek. 
“ W ell,” he said, “ w'cll ; whatever it is 
I am ready to know it — so long os I 
make sure that you’ve he^inl me first.” 

“ Valentine,” a.iid his fatlicr, “ at 
your age some such piece of foolish- 
ness always comes first; but this 
time you have got to sec the ob- 
verse of the medal — ^the other end 
of all this enthusiasm. It is my 
story, not your own, that you have 
tq think of. Kind ^ends of coui-sc 

have told you ” 

“ Richard,” said Lonl Eskside, 
“ this is not the way to enter upon 
a subject so important Let me 
speak. He knows my way best” 
Richard tumefl away with a short 
laugh — not of amusement indeed, 
but full of that irritated sense of 
incongruity which gives to anger a 
kind of fierce amusement of its own. 
Lord Eskside cleared his throat— ho 
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preferred to have the matter in hia 
own hands. 

“Friends have told you little," 
he said; “but an enemy, Yal, the 
enemy whose daughter you have 
just told us you want to marry — but 
that’s neither here nor there — ^let 
you know the story. Your father 
there, Itichard Itoss, my son, mar- 
ried when he was young and foolish 
like you. It was not on equal mar- 
riage, and the — lady — took some 
false notion into her head, I know 
not what, and left him — ^ti^ing her 
two babies with her, os you have 
heard. These two babies," said the 
old lord, once more clearing Ids 
throat, “ were your brother and you 
— so much as this you know." 

Here lie stopped to take breatli ; 
he wjis gradually growing excited 
and breathless in sj>ite of himself. 

“ Wo could not lind you, though 
we did our best. We spared no 
trouble, either before you were 
brought home or after. Now, my 
boy, think a little. It is a very 
strange position. You have a 
brother somewhere in the world — 
the same flesh and blood, but not 
like you ; a mother " He in- 

stinctively glanced at the woman 
who sat behind backs, like a marble 
statue, immovable. The crisis lie- 
caiiie too jiainful to them all There 
was a stir of excitement when 
Lord Eskside came to this pause. 
His wife put her hand on his, grasp- 
ing it almost angrily in the heat 
of suspense. lUchard Ross began to 
pace about the room with restless 
passion. 

“ Go on, oh, go on ! ’’ cried my 
lady, 'with a querulous quiver in 
her voice. I am not sure that the 
old lord, though so much excited 
himself, had net a certain pleasure 
in thus holding them all hanging on 
his breath. 

“ In good time — in good time," he 
said. “ Valentine, it may be a shock 
to you to find out these relations ; 
it caimot be but a great surprise. 


You are not prepared for it — ^your 
mind is full of other things 

“ For God’s sake, sir,” cried liich- 
ard, “ do not drive us all mad ! 
Valentine, make up your mind for 
what you have to hear. Your 
mother is found " 

“ And your brother,” cried Lady 
Eskside, rushing in unconsciously 
as the excitement grew to a crisis. 
“ Your brother, too ! Oh, my boy, 
boar up ! '* 

Dick had been standing by, lis- 
tening with 1 know not what fire 
in his heart : he could bear it no 
longer. The shock and suspense, 
which were as great to him as to 
Valentine, liad not been broken in 
his case by any precautions ; and it 
hurt Iiis pride bitterly on his mother’s 
account as well as his own, that the 
knowledge of them should be sup- 
posed such a terrible blow to Vfd. 
He stepped forth into the middle of 
the room (his own room, in which 
they mode so little of him), his 
honest face glowing, his fair, good- 
humoured brows bent, almost for 
the first time in his life, — 

“ Look here,” ho said, hoarsely ; 
“ there is more than him to be 
thought of. If it's bard upon him, 
he’s a man, and he’ll bear it like a 
man. Mr Ross, look here. I’m 
Dick Brown, sir, your humble 
servant; I’m the lad you made 
a man of, from the time we were 
boys till now. You’ve done for 
me as the Bible says one brother 
should do for another," said Dick, 
the tears suddenly starting into hie 
eyes, and softening his voice, “with- 
out knowing ; and now they say 
we’re brothers in earnest. Perhaps 
you’ll think it’s poor news ; as for 
me, I don’t mind which it is — ^your 
brother or your servant,” said Dick, 
his eyes shining, holding out both 
his hands ; “ one way or other, I 
couldn’t think more of you than I 
do now.” 

Valentino had been lying motion- 
less on his sofa looking from one 
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to another with large and wonder- 
ing eyes. It is needless to say that 
amid so many different narrators 
ho had already divined, even before 
Hick spoke, the solutioii of this 
mystcr}*^ ; and it had given him 
sufficient shock to drive the blood 
back wildly to his heart. But he 
had time to prendre non parti, and 
ho was' too much of a man not 
to boar it like a man, as Dick said. 
When his new brother held out 
his hands, a sudden suffusion of 
colour came to Yal's face, and a 
smile almost of infaiiiihs sweetness 
and weakness. Ho took Dick’s 
hands and pulled himself \ip by 
them, grasping them w'ith an eager 
pressure ; then changing, in his 
weakness, took Dick's arm, upon 
which he leant so heavily that 
the young man’s whole heart was 
moved. Familiar tenderness, ohl 
brotherhood, and that dejith of 
absolute trust which no untried 
affection can possess, were all in- 
volved in the heavy pressure with 
which Val leant on Dick’s ann ; 
but he did not say anything to 
him. His eyes vront past Dick to 
tlie other side of the room, wliillior 
he walked feebly leaning on his 
brothei-^s arm. When they came 
in front of tlieir mother the two 
young men stopped. With her old 
abstracted gaze modified by an in- 
describable mixture of terror and 
longing, she turned to them, pusli- 
ing back her chair unconsciously, 
almost retreating as they approached. 
Val could not speak all at once. 
He looked at her eagerly, tender- 
ly. “Is it true?’! ho said; “are 
you my — ^mother?” The words 
w^ero spoken slowly one by one, 
and seemed to tingle through the 
air staccato, like notes of music. 
All the others tamed towards this 
central scene. Lady Eskside sat 
leaning forward in her chair, crying 
to herself, her streaming eyes fixed 
upon them. The old lord walked 
to the window, and, turning his 


back, looked out fiercely from under 
his shaggy eyebrows. Dick, sup- 
porting his brother on his arm, 
stood very erect and firm, while 
Val wavered and swayed about in 
his weakness. One great tear mil 
slowly down Dick’s cheek. They 
were all spectators of w*hat was 
about to hnp])cn between these two. 

The mother stood out as long 
as she could, holding herself liock, 
labouring to restrain herself. Then 
all at once her powers failed her. 
She started to her feet with a great 
cry, and throwing her arms round 
them both, pressed them together 
in a passionate embrace, kissing 
first one and then the other, 
wildly. “ Wy two lads !” she cric«l ; 
“ my tivo babies ! my children — 
my own childrcui ! Only for once, 
— only for tliis one time ! ” 

“Mother'” cricil Val,- fiiintly, 
dropping on the floor in his ivi uk- 
noss, and drawing licr into licr 
seat. And there he lay for nnothc;r 
moment, his head uiMin licr breast, 
his arms round her. Her fa(‘e Avas 
like the face of a saint in ecstasy. 
She pressed his dark curls against 
her bosom and kissed them, lifting 
the lieavy locks up one liy on<; — 
her eyes brimming witli great tears 
wdiich did not fall — saying again 
and again, under her breatli, “ For 
once — only' for ibis once!” while 
Dick stood over them, sobbing, 
giianling them, as it seemed, from 
all other contact. I do not know' 
how many seconds of vulgar time 
this lasted. It was, and it was 
over. Suddenly she raised Valen-. 
fine from her lap, ainl loosened his 
arms. “Dick, ]mt him hack upon 
the sofa ; he’s overdone," she said, 
putting him into his brothers 
charge: and then with a longing 
look after the two, she turned sud- 
denly, subdued and still, to Bichard 
who had been looking on like the 
rest — “now I’m reoily,” she said 
very low. “I’ll go wlierc you please. 
There is one for you and one for me. 
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I will never go back of my word to 
do you a wrong. It’s good of you to 
let me kiss my lad once, only once. 
And now I’ll trouble him and you 
no more.” 

“Myra/’ said Eichord, coming 
forward to her. She had risen up, 
and stood like a stately wild 
creature, ready for flight. He took 
her hand in spite of her resistance, 
and I cannot describe the strange 
emotion, sympathy, almost tender- 
ness, and hot ]iro vocation in Itich- 
ard’s face, lie was more touched 
at heart than he hod been for years, 
and ho was more angry and provoked 
at tile same time. “ Myra,” he said, 
“ can you think of nothing but your 
children ? Have you forgotten that 
you are my wife, and that I have 
some claim upon you too?” 

She stood silent, holding bock : 
then lifting her eyes looked at him 
patlkctically. 1 think a faint sense 
of duty had begun to dawn in her 
mind; and her look was pathetic, 
because she knew of no response to 
make to him. She had no desire 
to humiliate her husband by her in- 
diflbrciicc — such a thought was far 
beyond her ; but there was no reply 
to him in her mind. Perhaps ho 
perceived this, and made a sudden 
cilbrt to save his pride by appearing 
to ignore her silence. Ho drew 
her hand suddenly and impsitiontly 
within his arm, and led her forward 
to his mother’s side. — “Myra,” 
ho said quickly, “it is of the 
first importance for your children — 
for Val and Dick whom you love — 
and especially for Val, the eldest^ 
that you should remain with us, 
and go away no more.” 

Lady Eskside rose to receive her ; 
they had met by Val’s bedside many 
times before, but the old lady had 


feared to say anything to alarm the 
worn-out watcher. She rose now, 
looking at her with wistful anxiety, 
holding out her hands. My lady’s 
eyes were still full of tears, and her 
fair old face tremulous with emotion 
and sympathy. She took into her 
own the wanderer’s reluctant hands 
— “Oh,” she said anxiously, “listen 
to what Kichard says to you, my 
dear ! You will get to know us 
by-and-by, and find out that we 
are your friends — my old lord and 
mo ; but your boys you love with 
all your heart already. Myra, listen! 
It is of the greatest importance to 
your children that you should stay 
with us and never leave us more — 
and, above all, for the eldest — above 
all, my dear, for Val.” 

She gave one half - frightened 
glance round as if to see whether 
there was any escape for her. Then 
she said, very low — “I will do 
whatever you please — ^but it is 
Dick who is the eldest, not Val.” 

“ What I” they all cried, pressing 
round her — all but Val, who lay 
still on his sofa, and Dick, who 
stood over him; the two young 
men did not even notice what was 
going on. Hut Lord Eskside came 
from the window in one stride, 
and Eichard grasped her arm in 
sudden terror ; “ What is that — 
wluit is that she says?” cried the 
old lord. 

“ God bless my lads ! ” she said, 
gaining possession of herself, looking 
at the two with a smile on her face. 
She was calm, as utter ignorance, 
utter foolishness could be; then 
she added, with a soft sigh, of some- 
thing that looked like happiness in 
her ignorant composure — “ But it is 
Dick who is the eldest^ and not 
Val.” 
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THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


. “To me, Biography, while one 
of the most fascinating, has always 
appeared one of the most difficult 
branches of literature,” are the 
words with wdiich Mr Martin begins 
tlie serious and important w^ork on 
which he has been for some time 
engaged, and the first instalment of 
wliich he lias just given to the 
world. Both of these opinions 
will he endorsed by the great ma- 
jority of his readers. The art of 
Biography possesses all the higher 
attractions of the art of fiction, with 
tliat inestimable advantage of fact 
and reality which add a charm to 
every picture. It requires not only 
labour and patient investigation, but 
a power of insiglit at once ]>(>etic 
and pliiloso])])icaI, a faculty of gen- 
eralisation, and of ajipreciatiiig the 
minutest detail, which seldom go to- 
gether. “ To presc-nt a faithful 
picture,’’ Mr ^lartin adds, in tlie 
admirable preface which he has 
addressed to the Queen, “ of oven 
the simjilest life and character, mov- 
ing in scenes with which we are 
ourselves familiar, working in cliaii- 
nels in which wo have oursedves 
worked, demands rare qualities of 
imaginative sympatliy and percep- 
tion. A life of action which lias 
swayed great movcnieiits, or stain] »ed 
its impress on great events, may ho 
presented in strong ouilinos, and 
under such forcible contrasts of 
light and shade as will stimulate 
the imagination, and make the hero 
or the Bhitcsmau a vivid reality for 
the reader. But where the inner 
life has to he portrayed, a subtler 
touch is demanded. We are a 
mystery to ourselves; how much 
more then must wc he a mystery 


to a stranger? There is infinite 
sacredness in all noble lives, such 
os alone merit the consecration of 
biography. Before it, those will 
how with the gn^aiest mverenco 
to whom those lives arc most inti- 
mately known. . . . How grave, 
then, must he his rGsiK>nsibility 
who ventures to draw for the 
world a portrait of one of its heroes, 
which shall bo at once warmly sym- 
pathetic and austerely just I ” This 
is the im]mrtaiit and difficult task 
begun in this volume ; and wc do 
iK-t doubt the ])uhlic will feel its 
full delicacy, and ajiprociate the? 
success Mr Martin has achieved. 
Literature lias lately aboundi^d in 
the lives of statcsimui — not always 
so well executed, nr so conscien- 
tiously, almost devoutly, conceived; 
hut no statesman even — hard as 
it may he to trace the thread of 
that more lowly iiidiviihial exist- 
ence which interc-is the world be- 
yond the wisest measur<*s, through 
the great story of imp(-rial govem- 
ineiit and legislation — has a life so 
complex, so diflionlt to interpret, so 
public yet so seend, obscure*! by 
the very blaze of light in wluch it 
is placol, as has a great prince, 
seatcMl, so to sjieak, in the very 
central sun of power and publicity. 
How little is even the much that is 
known of such a niau its Sir Kohert 
I’ecl ! I'lic great acts he did, the 
gccat speeches ho made, the groat 
share ho hod in the records of na- 
tional and even universal history — 
how they magnify yet confuse the 
outlines of the man ! To know that 
he was fond of pictures, fond of a 
particular school of pictures, the 
possessor of tlio Chajieau de Poil^ 
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the hefltowor of that roomful of 
quaint Diitchinonwhom iiow,tliaiiks 
to him, we can all f(o and study 
when wo liko, in the National Gal- 
lery, is about as much as the goneml 
mind can identify of him. We re- 
member distinctly when that groat 
man lay dying, all England listening 
for his breath, how the few words 
that found tlicir way into the 
])apers, telling the inability of the 
doctors to do for him what they 
might have done for many a meaner 
man, becauRe of his unusual sus- 
(‘.optibility to ])ain, touched whole 
masses of people to something like 
tears, and brought the man inlinitely 
neai’er by that one touch of weak- 
ness than all his laws and all his 
labours bad done. I>ut such a life 
as that of the IVince Consortia still 
more abstract to ur than even his. 
The <^)iieen’s liusband could not 
make a visit, couhl not ride out 
into the woods, could not ])lant a 
bit of gronint, or jilay a piece of 
innsic, but we heard of it ; but in 
tlie midst of all this painful light, 
Avho and what was he, the real man 
who naturally retired into himself 
in face of that blaze of trivial illu- 
mination, peeking the ])rivacy of 
nature which is indispensable to 
every gentle soul, in a seclusion 
more ahsiduto tlian other men) 
(ieiiciully wc have little means of 
answering such a question. So far 
ns ordinary kings and (queens are 
(‘onccriied, tlicrc arises in the literary 
world after a generation or two has 
passed, a lively flutter of super- 
anmiatod gossip, a resuscitation pi 
that which quivered orally in the 
air during their lifetime, and which 
old maids of honour, old gentlemen- 
in-waiting, old royal flunkies of all 
degrees, have surreptitiously put 
down for posterity. Without mean- 
ing any discredit to these gossiping 
chronicles, which perhaps, after all, 
are in most cases tlie only seemingly 
authentic news we can get on the 


subject, one cannot hut feel that, how- 
ever exalted may he the rank of the 
gossips, they still talk as their own 
servants would talk of them, as our 
servants talk of us, about their royal 
mastoi's and mistresses, with, no 
doubt, much of that jiowor of tra- 
vesty which is ram^nt in the ser- 
vants' liall, and which, we all find 
out now and then, gives the most 
curious grotesque view of our motives 
and habits to the little world which 
is edified thereby. Almost all that 
wo know of the Georges, the most 
recent sovereigns of Great Britain, 
has reached us in this way ; and, 
indeed, as literary talent is rare 
among crowned heads, and as few 
peo])lo seem cajmblc of being brought 
into close contact with tlic royal 
class without having their own 
heads turned more or less, this, we 
presume, is about the only means wc 
have, though an unacknowledged 
and perhaps illegitimate one, of 
knowing what manner of men and 
women in general are the kings and 
queens who rule over us, and set, 
at lea.st, the fashion of manners and 
morals, if sometimes they do little 
more. 

In the case of the Prince Con- 
sort, however, it is very different. 
The gossips are not yet free to let 
loose their llutteringR about liim 
and his ways ; when they come, it is 
fortunate that we, or our giundsons, 
will have the means in our hands of 
testing these in'esponsihlo nairativcs 
— a process which will be of much 
use generally to the historical stu- 
dent. For, in the mean time, a quite 
novel and very affecting source of ac- 
curate information has opened itself, 
strangely enough, in freshest, simple 
outfiow of natural love in that most 
arid of all soils, the Court, which 
up to this time has been bnt little 
identified with fiunily devotion and 
happiness. How it was that it first 
entered into the mind of the Queen 
to take into her confidence those 
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myriads of her unknown friends who disputed document and all the cir- 
are to all poets and artists their true cumstanccs attending it. We will 
audience, addressed through what- not attempt to describe the scene that 
soever means, and whom her Miyesty followed — the arguments, the en- 
possesses in l^er numbers than any treaties, the throats, the prayers. We 
artist or poet can boast — we do not have said that it was with amuse- 
presume to guess. But now that die ment that wo looked back upon this 
has done so, by that touching im- terrible experience ; but such was 
pulseoflove and sorrow which would far from being our leading scnti- 
fain teach the very winds to syllable ment at the moment, when a mix- 
the excellences and glories of the turo of alarm, dismay, impatience, 
lost, this revelation of a true, mo- and vexation drove all lighter feel- 
dest, and tender human life, behind ings out of our mind. ^Ir Martin 
all the splendours and jmblicities has had no such terrors to encoun- 
of roydty, has established for the ter. There are no gaps to be met 
biographer of the Prince Consort a with in his narrative. He has been 
standard of authority and voucher permitted to trace the early initiation 
of authenticity which is beyond all of the noble young man wliosc life 
cavilling. It is possible to imagine he records — nay, may not we rather 
that this great advantage might, say of the noble youiig])air7 — into 
had the life itself been less excel- that knowledge of public affairs and 
lent, have had its disadvantages — that prudence in dealing with them 
and that the close presence of one which are not to be acr|uirod in a 
to whom the minutest details were day, with perfect candour and frcc- 
precious, and the jealous watch of dom ; and if there is little, almost 
affection which would, no doubt, be too little, to reprove in this existence, 
kept over everything that might which seems to have been regulated 
detract from the absolute perfection from its earliest years by the ])ro- 
of the subject of the biography, vailing power of duty, this is not 
would form as great a danger on the fault either of the biograpluir or 
one hand as the benefit was obvious his sources of information, but siin- 
on the other. The present writer ply the sublimn failure of that 
recalls to his memory, with rueful finely poised and rounded nature to 
amusement, a case in point. It wiis afford his critics anything to find 
once his fate to bo engaged u))on a fault with. This is inadi; the more 
work similar to that of Mr Martin, clearly apparent to us by the fact 
though his hero was of much less that Mr Martin’s book will intro- 
exalted rank ; and he had arrived at diicc to the English ntader another 
a critical point in his memoir — a figure besides those of the royal por- 
timo at which the subject of his sonages who occui)y tlie foreground 
biography had given forth to the — a figure little known to us, but 
world a production highly esteemed fgill of humoraus individuality — the 
by one party of friends, deeply de- groat Mentor of modern days, Baron 
plored by another, Tlic production Stockinar, whoso chief object in life 
in question itself, and the opinion.? seems to have been to trace out 
of both sides, had been set down by every little flaw that might exist in 
the writer in perfect simjfiicity of the spotless coat of his royal pupil, 
good faith ; when — ^h is seclusion was and to find every possible fault 
broken in upon by the arrival, in in him that could bo discovered by 
hot haste, of a near relative of his minutest investigation ; but whoso 
hero, passionately desirous to pro- failure in finding material for his 
cure the deletion altogether of the animadvetsions is as apparent as 
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his strong dcsiro to keep them up. 
Stockmar, 'with all the will in the 
world to find fault, and a delightful 
pertinacy in lecturing quand mhte, 
fails, from sheer inability, to find 
grounds for liis criticism ; and it is 
not to he cxi)cctcd that Mr Martin, 
whose mission in life is not to lec- 
ture ])ri]icc8, should have been more 
successful. A being so perfect in 
temper, so self-controlled and dis- 
ciplined even in thouglit, so blame- 
less in life, and so wise in judgment 
as Princo Albert, is a rarer thing 
in the world than is even the very 
exceptional position which he held 
with such high ability and honour ; 
and that is ns much as to say that 
there have not licen, so far as wo are 
able to perceive, above two or three 
capable of a jdace by his side, 
tlirougli 1.he whole range oi' history. 
The wuild often loves belter much 
less meritorious men. It is slow to 
jicrceive the excellence which makes 
no brag of itself — rather, which ob- 
literates itself to make room for 
others ; hut yc^t the admiration final- 
ly extorted from it — generally after 
long waiting — by such n character, 
cannot fail to he gre^at and profound. 
rerha])S the great hindrance in Eng- 
land to the i»opulnrity of Prince 
Albert wiis the very absence in him 
of those faults, popularly sup{)osed 
to be endearing, which princes, like 
common men, are seldom wanting 
in. There was nothing for us to 
pardon in him (except the accident 
that he was not an Englishman), 
nothing which we could look doi^n 
upon with friendly' toleration while 
we looked up to his elevated rank 
and place, nothing to disturb the 
fine balance of his qualities. Had ho 
been a little foolish now and then, 
even perhaps a little wanting in his 
duties, it would have broken the 
X)erfection of outline, and reconciled 
us to his other superiorities. The 
public failed to appreciate him, 
because he was too good for it. 


But now when all the frettings of 
life are over, and when the calm 
and perfection of things past have 
rounded that worthy and great 
existence, wo begin at last to be 
ashamed of our trivial standard and 
mode of judging; and England, 
which, when it has become too late 
to gratify the Imng, never objects 
to make up, as far as she can, to 
the dead for her injustice, had 
already laid the offering of her com- 
punctions, her tardy homage and 
veneration, upon the Prince Consort’s 
grave, before even the details of his 
life were made known to her. These 
details, however, only widen and 
increase the impression of a virtue 
almost abstract in its greatness — 
justice, and wisdom, and purity 
scarcely sjicckcd by one visible 
flaw. WJien even the great I’eda- 
gogiie-Counsellor is baffled, what 
can the ordinary critic say? The 
Prince’s moml character is like the 
marble of the Apollo ; it is all so 
delicately rounded, so finely devel- 
oped, that there is nothing to lay 
hold upon; it is the Greek ex- 
cellence of form and line transferred 
into the world of morals. He gives 
us ^^no handle,” to use an expres- 
sive metaphor ; there is nothing to 
find fault with, nothing to take ex- 
ception to ; and the public imagi- 
nation unused to excellence does 
not know how to receive this, or 
in what manner it ought to con- 
duct its dealings with the almost per- 
fect man thus unexpectedly thrown 
upon its hands. 

Mr Martin would himself bo the 
first to acknowledge that the interest 
of his earlier chapter has been fore- 
stalled by that previous narrative of 
a young sovereign’s love and happi- 
ness, which startled the world a few 
years ago by the simplicity and 
frankness of its self-revelation. Ho 
staid biographer, recording even 
those facts which set the commonest 
words aglow, could hope to repro- 
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duce the surprised emotion with 
which England listened to that talo 
from the lips of tho chief actor in 
it — a tale which for the moment 
gave to ttU of us who are old enough 
a kind of half-parental relation to 
the young Princess — ever young in 
the recollections of that moment — 
who thus came to us with soft un- 
douhting confidence in our sym- 
pathy like a child of our own. The 
same affectionate family circle which 
wc iii^st became acquainted with in 
that narrative, reappears again in 
this ; hut there are only a few in- 
cidents here and there which are 
now to us. Here is one pretty story, 
which vro have not heard before, of 
the little Princess Victoria, for whom 
{ilready, almost in her cradle, the 
young Prince, her cousin, had hnoii 
destined, and with whose stor}*' his 
is linked and entwined in childhood 
as widl as ill matui'er years. She 
■was twelve years oM before she W'os 
aware of the great fate which awaited 
her, and this is how the little girl 
received that astonishing informa- 
tion : — 

“ Tlic Princess, having lifted up the 
forefinger of her right hand as she 
spoke, gave me that little hand (it is 
lier governess, Baroness Lehzeu, wlio 
tells the story), saying, * I will be good. 
I understand now why you urged me 
80 much to learn even Latin. Mv 
cousins Augusta and llilury never <liti. 
But you told me Latin is the fountla- 
tioTi of English grammar, and of all 
the elegant exin-essions, and I learned 
it as you wished it ; hut I ruderstand 
all better now:' and the Princess gave 
me her hand, repeating, ‘I wdll be 
good !"* 

Thischarming momentary glimpse 
of the royal child, awed and serious 
in the strange shock of her discovery, 
is both pretty and affecting; but 
there is not much that is new about 
the boy-prince in hisliumble, cheerier 
home at Coburg, until ho grows to 
man’s estate, and the one personage 
who is new to us is introduced in 
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all his individual notability. To 
say that ho is hero first introduced 
to the English reader is of course a 
mere figure of speech, for the Cor- 
respondence n'cciitly publislicd has 
ali'cady done so much, but to a very 
much smaller circle than that which 
the pn^sent volume wdll reach. Mast 
people have been in the habit of be- 
lieving, up to a very recent ]»eriod, 
that the wise King Leopold, the far- 
seeing and iiiiich experienced uiich*, 
to whom the Queen and Prince natur- 
ally looked up as their chief adviser, 
was the solo guide, ]>hilo£;o])he.r, and 
friend of the young pair. But the 
iiitrodiiclion of Bai'un Stock mar en- 
laiges the firmament, lie had boon 
the friend and couiisclliw of King 
Leojtold for years hebnv he trans- 
ferred his care and reganl to the 
interesting young couple in Eng- 
lantl ; and we are almost 1 (m 1 to sup- 
pose that tile King of tlie IJelgiaii> 
himself owed some (»f his wisdom ami 
|)0wer to this all-influeiitjal guide. 

It is now evident at least that lie 
ivas most anxious to secure Stock- 
mar’s services for the mqiliew whoso 
lot it was to take up tin* splendid hut 
difficult position on which Leopoltl 
l.imself liad once entered, alnioat as 
if making uu experiment for the 
benefit of its after - possessor. It 
was he who ]>laced Princo Albert 
under the care of Stockmar during 
the Italian lour which iinincdiatoly 
preceded his l>etroihal, and tin's, it is 
evident, with a special view to the 
young Prince’s training for England, 
f^ockniar had been, before this, in- 
troduced into tho fullest confidence 
of the young (^ueen, and had spent 
some time in London witli her, act- 
ing the jmrt, if nut of the Dens ejr. 
machind^ at least of that kind of 
minor Providence which smooths 
down, arranges, and accommodates 
everything; the universal referee 
and manager, now and then to he 
mot with in onlinary life, hut whoso 
functions are seldom compatible with 
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tho Beverity of judgment and undis- 
guised consciousness of leadersliip, 
which throw a vein of grave humour 
into tho story of his relations with the 
royal family. His portrait shows 
us a slirewd, opinionated, dogniati- 
caly but kindly countenance, more 
Scotch or French than German, 
rigid in superior certainty of l)cing 
always right, and far too honestly 
convinced of this to yield to either 
King or Kaiser. Very likely the 
novel fuiue of tliis rpiite unyielding 
superiority, so unlike tho homage 
which princes usually meet w'itli, 
told for much in the submissive re- 
spect with wliich nil the royal per- 
sonages connected with him — even 
the sagacious Leopold — seem to 
have regarded this remarkable man. 
His real mental ))OAvcrs cannot be 
adequately estimated from anything 
contained in this volume; for his 
letters are most fivi^ui'iitly quite 
ahstnict, inculcating a high ideal 
of duty and moral excellence, but 
too didactic to disclose more than 
the curious iiiii>ortance of position 
which he takes as a matter of course, 
mid which seems to liave bcc?ii 
equally as a matter of course every- 
where acconled to him. His politi- 
cal insight, however, is vouclied for 
by many competent judges; and 
so is the perfect disinterestedness 
wliicli must have added so much to 
his influence. C’ust uii original,’' 
said Count Felix de Merodo, niais 
quel honuete homme ! ” “ And 

Lord Palmerston, no friendly critic," 
Mr Martin tells us, '*paid him 
this remarkable testimony; ‘ I b&ve 
come in my life across only one 
absolutely disiiitoresteil man, Stock- 
mar.’" This is very high testi- 
mony; and, indeed, disinterestedness 
is almost essential to tho character 
of the high-toned, unbending, stiff- 
necked, didactic, but most anxious 
and &therly pedagogue, who played 
to the young Prince the port of such 
a mentor as history rarely records. 


Tho humorous side of his per- 
])etual lectures and sermons, his 
unwavering certainty that it is to 
his own training and advice that 
his beloved royal pupils owe all 
their good sense and success, does 
not seem to have interfered with 
the respectful love which they bore 
him, or troubled his own circle even 
with a momentary inclination to 
smile. Tho whole history, however, 
of this connection, is a most con- 
vincing answer to those sceptics 
who may entertain doubts as to tho 
potency of personal influence. Here 
was a man without, so far as appears, 
any tiling that could be called genius, 
wdihout position or birth, which tells 
in Germany even more than among 
ourselves — a man who might have 
emled liis days as the doctor of a 
little Gennmi town, oracle only in a 
village circle, — ^j'ct into whose hanils 
the current of events which uro call 
by so many different names, threw 
the very leading strings, so to speak, 
of Europe*, or of a very iiiiportaiit 
portion of it at least. Stockmar 
was anxiously critical of his young 
Tclcmaeliub when he fimt entered 
upon tlie charge of him. Here is 
Ilia opinion of the young man dur- 
ing tlie first year of their connec- 
tion : — 

The Prince bears a striking resem- 
blance to his mother. ... He has the 
same nobility and leadiness of mind, 
the same intelligence, the same over- 
ruling desire and talent for appearing 
kind and amiable to others, the same 
tendency to eepiieglma^ and to the 
treatment of men and things in a droll 
and consequently often pleasant fash- 
ion, the same habit of not dwelling 
long on a subject . • . Great exer- 
tion is repugnant to biro, and bis 
tendency is to spare himself both 
morally and pliysically. Full of the 
best intentions and the noblest lesolu- 
tioiis, he often fails in giving them 
eflfect. His j ndgment is in many things 
beyond his years; but hitherto, at 
least, he shorn not the sli^teat in- 
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terert in politico Even while the 
most important occurrences are in pro- 
gress, and their issues undecided, he 
aoes not care to look into a newspaper. 
He holds, moreover, all foreign jour- 
nals in abhorrence; and while declaring 
that the Augsburg ‘Allgemeine Zef 
tung’ is the only paper one wants, he 
docs not even read that.’* 

Poor boy! ho was but nineteen 
when he h^ those best intentions 
and noblest resolutions,” to which 
he often “ failed to give effect,” — 
and ho would have been a prodigy 
indeed had it been otherwise. But 
when we recollect that, not much 
more than a year later, he was the 
husband of the Queen of England, 
occupying perhaps the most diffi- 
cult position that could have been 
selected in all Christendom for an 
inexperienced youth, the Baron’s 
anxious incubation of his youtliful 
character becomes more reasonable. 

Here are a few scattered exainjdcs 
of the manner in which this con- 
stant care was kept up. Stock mar 
begins on the very day on which ho 
parted from his Prince after the 
royal wedding. ** Never lose self- 
possession or patience,” he writes, 

but, above all, at no time and in 
no way fail in prinedy worth and 
nohleitesa'* A short time later ho 
addresses him as follows : — 

I am satisfied with the news you 
have sent me. Mistakes, misunder- 
Btandings, obstructions, which come in 
vexatious opposition to one’s views, are 
always to lie taken for just what they 
are— namely, natural phenomena of 
life vrhich represent one of its sides, 
and that the shady one. In overcom- 
ing them witli dignity, your mind has 
to exercise, to train, to enlighten itself ; 
it has to acquire in dealing with them 
practical intelligence and insight, and 
your character to gain force, endurance, 
and the neccssoiy hardness. That for 
the present I have but little new to add 
to what, since I have known you more 
intimately, my heart has felt for you, 
but have merely to reiterate what I 
have already said, is a proof that the 
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estimate I hod formed of you was cor- 
rect. Never to relax in putting your 
magnanimity to the proof : never to 
rcLu in logical sciiamtion of what is 
great and essential from what is trivial 
and of no moment : never to relax in 
keeping yourself up to a high shindaid 
— in the determination, daily renewed, 
to be consistent, patient, courageous, 
and wortliy." 

And again — 

** All those whose minds are wamd, 
or who are destitute of feeling, wiU be 
apt to mistake you, and to persuade 
themselves and the world that you are 
not the man you are, or, at legist, may 
become ; and that people are not only 
entitled to rate you low, but even to 
treat you slightingly. It is only love 
and loyalt}’ that arc keen-sighted, be- 
cause they seek tlie truth. They find 
excuses only when excuses sliould be 
made ; they only wait in ]>atient lirtpe 
for what can lie developed by loving 
fostenigc alone, and not even by that, 
until tlie time is ripe. Do you," there- 
fore, be on the alert betimes, witli your 
eyes ojien in every diitictir)!!, and strive 
calmly, but surelv, to form a just esti- 
mate of tlie mimls around you. This 
done, to the pure in soul lay your heart 
open, and establish between them and 
rourself a relation purely n^ciprocal — 
ove for love, warmth' for waimth, 
truth for tniili. Those, on tlie other 
hand, who are impure, keep at unn’s 
length, and do this w'iili proper firm- 
ness and nisolution.” 

This is surely one of the most re- 
markable correspondences that ever 
took place between a prince and his 
adviser. Stockmar is as distinct 
and peremptory in his moral coun- 
sels, which often sound like com- 
mands, 08 if he were laying down 
laws for regimen and physical health, 
a realm in which a physician ia per- 
mitted to be peremptory even with 
a monarch. Perhaps this medical 
absoluteness had something to do 
with his uncompromising tone of 
authority. He bids his pupil '^never 
relax ” in the high mental discipline 
he orders, as he would bid his patient 
recollect the rules and prescriptions 
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on which his life depended ; and Rare- 
ly with admirable reason, Rtiangc and 
nnnsnal as is the spectacle thus pre- 
sented. The only drawback in it is 
the doubt that will steal across the 
mind whether the severity was al- 
together as wise as it seemed, and 
whether this tremendous strain 
upon the Prince’s young faculties, 
thus kept at the fullest tension, 
might not have helped to sap his 
strength and weaken his life in 
later days. Perhaps a little in- 
discretion then — a little less strain 
of premature wisdom and scli-con- 
tix>l, might have been a cheap price 
to pay for a few more years of so 
valuables a life. Put that is long 
beyond the reach of a peradventure. 
Unquestionably, from the moment 
of liis marriage the strain was never 
relaxed for a single day. If he ever 
did anything that was less than 
])rudeiit, neither public history nor 
private recollection seems to have 
kept any record of it. And while all 
interested in him kept him screwed 
up to this heroic point, his new sur- 
roundings and the country of his 
adoption showed no desire to make 
his work easier, or to smooth any 
obstacles out of his way. England, 
though welcoming him enthusiasti- 
cally on the whole, took, with tho 
curious spitcfuliiess so common in 
such public events, a series of small 
revenges upon him for his happi- 
ness, liking, one would almost think, 
to show him that he was now in 
her power. Ilia allowance was cut 
down by being made the subject of 
a party squabble — and no recogni- 
tion of his rank as I’rince Consort 
was accorded to him ; so that, in all 
Continental pageants particularly, 
he remained “the younger son of 
the Duke of Cobui^g,” ranking 
after over so many petty poten- 
tates, — a humiliation deeply felt, 
as was natural, by tho indignant 
and devoted wife, who, out of her 
own country, could not share her 


rank with him. Then the royal 
household was in tho most disorgan- 
ised condition — a house divided 
against itself — under the sway, not 
of two, but half-a-dozen masters — 
uncomfortable, wasteful, and undis- 
ciplined; a state of affairs profound- 
ly repugnant to the high sense of 
order and beauty, as well as of right 
and wrong, which was so strongly 
devcloiKid in the Prince’s mind. 
Through these first difficulties, how- 
ever, he was helped not only by tho 
counsels but by tho presence of the 
indefatigable Stockmar, whom he 
had urgently entreated to “ sacrifice 
his time to him for tho first year of 
his life in England,” and who ac- 
cordingly resumed for a time that 
office of personal counsellor which 
he had exercised at the time of her 
Majesty’s accession, steering his 
royal ])Uj)ils through all the troubles 
of their beginning ; explaining, ar- 
ranging, smoothing everything, from 
the constitution of tho realm — still, 
of course, practically unknown to 
tho youth whose inexperience feet 
had so narrow and thorny a path 
laid out for them by all its jealous 
precautions and requirements — 
down to that of the household, which 
was as difficult in its smaller way. 
The story of this setting out in life 
would bo too heavy in its weight 
of responsibility were it not for the 
fresh atmosphere of youthful love 
and purity in which it is placed. 
The pair were so young and inno- 
cent that they faced their high but 
serious fortunes with the smiling 
composure of two children, irresist- 
ible in their union, and the mutual 
force it gave them. “ He told me, if 
I continued to love him as 1 did now, 
I could make up for all,” the Queen 
says, with simple youthful frank- 
ness ; and there cannot be a doubt 
that his love and support made life 
to her, with all its great and over- 
whelming responsibilities, as simply 
happy as if she had been the young 
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ivife of Tomanco in a Toso-covered 
cottage. TLiis, both of thorn under 
twenty-one, tliey set out upon their 
life. 

In the midst of our present 
national pros])erity and calm, it is 
curious to realise that thirty years 
ago there could have been so many 
tlireatonings and clouds upon the 
national firmament. The i-eader 
who is too young to recollect, or 
who has foigotten the vissicitudes 
of these years, will, we can scarcely 
doubt, feel something of a shock 
wdicn ho meets with so many in- 
timations of public danger and 
anxiety. Distance, which so often 
“ orbs into a perfect star” the ]»ast 
which w’as less perfect to our j»cr- 
ceptions “ when w'e walked therein,” 
has often in the larger field of his- 
tory a contrary effect, making a])- 
])arent the existence of perils we 
were quite unconscious of ; like tlie 
mouths of Hell and terrible ])itfalls 
which llie morning light revealed 
to the pilgrim, though he had passed 
the^ safely unconscious in the 
friendly shadow of the night. Per- 
haps this peaceable present in which 
W'e live so quietly, fearing little ex- 
cept that over-peace, wealth, and 
wellbeing may lull us into over- 
security,* may show — as indeiHl wo 
arc sometimes warned it will — like 
]>itfal]s to the eye which surveys it 
twenty years hence; but certaiiil}', 
in some points at least, we have out- 
lived dangers whicli were threaten- 
ing enough in 1840. It seems half 
ludicrous, for instance, to think of 
Chartism now' as a real risk fur tlie 
country, even to those who reinemher 
the excitements it caused, and very 
difficult to realise the possibility 
of political insurrection on English 
ground. Yet such things existed. 
“Attempted risings in Wales” — 
seditious occurrences in Binning- 
ham ” — “ general stagnation of trade ” 
— discontent among the labouring 
dasses,” — are threatening words 


wliich meet our eyes upon one single 
l)uge, as we open the book at ran- 
dom. Besidestlicseiutornal troubles, 
too, there was more than enough to 
coll for anxiety all around. Ireland 
was rampant under O’Cuunell with a 
force of coin])laiut which indeed con- 
tinues still, but which tells less power • 
fully no"w that w'o are more aware 
of its chronic character. France, a 
peril still more strange to think of, 
was meditating wrongs and inva- 
sions, and threatening from the other 
side of the Channel. The disastrous 
Allghan war wras going on in India ; 
Canada had revolted not long be- 
fore, and was just subsiding after 
tbat tempest. 8o there w'us no 
tameness of universal peace and 
pros|)erity in the empire when tlie 
young royal pair sot out upon their 
early career, but clouds evi*ry where, 
and storms tlireateiiiiig. Jt was not 
accoiriing to the constitution of Eng- 
land that they should be able to take 
any initiative in dispelling these 
clouds. Theii ^ was tluit passive rOlv 
which is often more diilicult, and 
almost always moic irksome, than 
any other. What they liad to do, 
and especially w-hal Prince Albert 
had to ilo, was to stand by and 
])revent hindrniice while others 
acted, rather than to act himself. 
He took up this part from tlie hegiii- 
ning, w'ith an understanding of it 
w'liich was w'onderful in so young a 
mail, and heroically taught himself 
to comprehend, to appreciate, silently 
and steadfastly to further, the aims 
of Government, without interfering, 
without intruding, without any at- 
iemjit to grasp at power, and, on the 
other hand, without a vestige of that 
meaner spirit which would hamper 
others in acting, because it is not 
allowed to act itself. This curious 
and often painful position might 
very easily bo made hateful and in- 
supportable ; he made it dignified 
and noble. By keeping strictly 
within his part, doing his duty and 
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no more, reatraiiiing personal incli< 
nations, and loyally carrying out the 
spirit as well os tho letter of tlie law, 
he made his no-power into a genuine 
potency of influence, and gained for 
himself, by never seeking it, a truly 
royal standing, royal in the best 
and highest sense of tlie word — as 
the constitution of England defines 
it, but as, perhaps, no monarch has 
ever so fully understood it before. 
1 [e gained for the Crown not indeed 
a vote, but a voice — not the authority 
wliicli is against our laws, but the 
0 ])iiiion which is in full harmony 
with Iheui, and which makes a wise 
sovereign tlie best Privy Councillor 
of his Ministers. How he did this 
the reader will learn in Mr Martin’s 
valuable narrative, in full detail of 
the moil and the moasiiros through 
whom, and by whom, l*rince Albert 
gained his real place in the world. 
Prom tho first, the hereditary wisdom 
and political sagacity of his Coburg 
blood seem to have inspired him 
with just pcrce])tionB of what that 
place was. Ho does not appear ever 
to liavo been so da//.ied by his 
elevation its to have forgotten or 
mistaken its limits, — a wonder- 
ful thing to soy of a youth little 
more than twenty. No doubt 
1 Vince Allwt’s foreign breeding, 
and the perception naturally con- 
voyed by it of all the risks of popu- 
lar outbreak — risks which scarcely 
alTect the English mind, secure in 
tho centuries of quiet which have 
been ouriiisularlot — ^must have often 
tempted him to interference; but 
he never did interfere; and no 
greater testimony could be borne to 
the innate wisdom — a quality dis- 
tinct from intellect, and often inde- 
pendent of it — the sound judgment, 
and prevailing dutifulness, of the 
young strangers mind. 

Tho first evidence of this was 
given by the pains he took to 
smooth away all obstacles from a 
necessary change of Ministry, though 


it was the tried and favourite coun- 
sellor of the Queen, and his own 
partisan. Lord Melbourne, who was 
to give place to his (apparent) op- 
ponent and adversary, Sir Bobert 
Peel — ^by whose means it was that 
the Prince’s income had been re- 
duced, and his advent in England 
attended by at least some discour- 
aging circumstances. Mr 'Martin 
refers to an amusing incident, the 
one little outbreak of girlish self- 
will and petulance which proved to 
tlie world that Queen Victoria, in 
all her youthful self-possession and 
seriousness, was only eighteen after 
all, wliirh the middle-aged reader 
will recollect. It was very wrong, 
no doubt, and uiiconstiiutionul, to 
keep a ^liiiistry in office, and nullify 
a J Parliamentary revolution because 
a girlish Majesty refused to part 
with her bedchamber-women; but 
the little episode is an agi'eeahlo 
break upon the stately level of his- 
tory, and affords us the luxury of a 
smile, for which we may be grateful, 
without any very tcmble klarm 
as to the unconstitutional character 
of tho event. The Prince, how- 
ever, took care that no other 
vagary of tho kind should break 
the solemn gravity of imperial life. 
Sir Bobert Peel succeeded Lord ]^f el- 
boumo with all tho decorum which 
became such a change ; and before 
long the royal pair found in the Tory 
Goveniment friends as devoted and 
ascongenial as they had found among 
tho more familiar Liberals; and 
when the moment came for another 
change, they regretted Sir Bobert 
and Lord Aberdeen as warmly as 
they had regretted Lord Melbourne 
— ^a very pleasant testimony to both 
parties concerned. Sir Bobert, Mr 
Martin informs us, was embarrassed 
at first in his personal intercourse 
with the Prince by the uncomfort- 
able recollection that a party exi- 
gency had beguiled him into aup- 
portmg the curtailment of the Con- 
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sort's income; but it need not be 
said that Fiince Albert was much 
too true a gentleman to show the 
least consciousness of this fact, or 
to allow it in the smallest degree to 
influence his reception of the new 
Minister. That Sir fiobert formed 
the highest opinion of his powers 
and character is evident ; he de- 
scribed him to Lord Kin^own as 
“one of the most extraordinary 
young men he had ever met with ; ” 
and, with a promptitude and grace- 
fulness of appreciation peculiar to 
that great Minister, showed his ad- 
miration by immediately casting 
about for an office which would be 
at once honourable to the Prince and 
afford him an opportunity of proving 
his ability to the world. This was 
attained by placing him at the head 
of a lio^'al Commission for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, com- 
posed of the most distinguislicd men 
in England irresjKJctive of party — a 
position and associates especially 
agreeable to the Prince. The im- 
mediate object of this Commission 
was the decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament, then newly built ; and 
its first act was one of a most novel 
and interesting character, which has 
not indeed home very much fruit, 
but which, we suppose, only a 
failure in great original talent at the 
time could have made comparatively 
without importance in the histoiy 
of Pictorial Art The Commission 
offered prizes for Cartoons on sub- 
jects illustrative of English History 
and Poetry, by means of which it 
was proposed to select the best 
artists for the frescoes with which 
the new legislative palace was to be 
decorated. The idea of such a com- 
petition was worthy of the days 
when schools of painting were great 
and important institutions. The 
drawings were exhibited in West- 
minster Hall in July 1843, and 
were visited by crowds of people. 
We believe, if our memory serves 
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ns, that Mr Edward Armytogo and 
Mr G. H. Watts were first brought 
into note by this exhibition ; but 
it had not the effect of bringing 
many unknown painters within 
the knowledge of those whose 
fiat is fame, as had been hoped — 
and the frescoes of the Houses of 
Parliament fell into experienced and 
well-known hands, no young genius 
having seized this opportunity to hike 
the world by storm. But tlic idea 
belonged to those splendid dayswlien 
Art found greater scope than it has 
ever found in England, and but for 
tlie failure of nature ought to have 
produced a splendid result. 

This, however, was the beginning 
of Prince Albert’s connection with 
the Arts in England, which hence- 
forward became one of the specially 
recognised spheres in which liis 
activity found a certain vent. I'hc 
same may be said of music (if that 
can be separated from its sister nrh:), 
in which he was himself a proficient. 
The list of the music performed 
under his arrangementattheC 'oncerts 
of Ancient Music, of which he early 
assumed the guidance, will jirovo 
how excellent was his taste, and 
how noiselessly, in this quite unob- 
trusive and unremarked way, his 
mind has affected the mind of Eng- 
land ; for no one can entertain any 
doubt as to the striking improve- 
ment in this particular in thepuYdic 
appreciation during the lost thirty 
years. The wonderful crowds which 
we see flocking to almost every good 
performance of classic music is an 
unmistakable symptom of this dif- 
ference, brought about quite silently, 
without any demonstration, and 
penetrating even, heaven be praised, 
into drawing-rooms where once 
every school-girl was considered at 
liberty to torture the ears and the 
feelings of her mother^s guests ; but 
where it begins now to bo recognised 
as a rule tliat those should sing or 
play who can, and that those who 
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cannot should display the gift of 
silence, a much more edifying ac- 
complishment. There is a touching 
little story told in this volume of 
the place vrhich music held in the 
Prince’s own life — an anecdote full 
of suggestion, which tells much, 
simply by what it does not tell, of 
that hidden thread of melancholy 
wliich runs through almost all great 
lives, and of the wistful weariness 
to which music more than anything 
else often gives relief and expres- 
sion. The narrator is Lady Lyttle- 
ton. 

** Last evening such a sunset! I was 
sitting gazing at it wlion, from an o]xm 
window below tliis ilo<»r, began sud- 
denly to sound the Prince’s organ, ex- 
pressively jdayed by his niasterly hand. 
Such a iiiodulatioii ! Minor, and 
solemn, and ever-changing, and never- 
ceasing. From a ])iano like Jenny 
Lind’s holding-note up to the fullest 
swell, and still the same fine vein of 
melancholy. And it came on so exactly 
as un accompaniineiit to the sunset. 
Ilow strange it is ! He must have 
been playing just while the Queen was 
finishing her toilet, and then he went 
to cut jokes and eat dinner, and no- 
body but the organ knows what is in 
hint, except, indeed, by the look of his 
eyes sometimes." 

The reader will find in this little 
subtle ioucli upon the unsoon some- 
thing which jierliaps may go nearer 
his heart than a more important re- 
cord. Those notes with their long- 
drawn sweetness, did they breathe 
forth into the summer air some- 
thing which words were never suf- 
fered to tell nor actions show — the 
noble weariness of strength rostiam- 
od, and all those generous longings 
and impationcoB which duty, stenily 
sweet, subdued, hut not without 
cost? Who does not know that 
“look in the eyes,” which tells how 
even the most bdoved and best un- 
derstood have now and then a 
moment of escape from us — of wist- 
ful solitude which none may share t 


Music gives, above every other art, 
except perhaps poetry, those wings 
of a dove for which even in the 
height of happiness, by moments, we 
all long and sigh. 

As the years went on, tho posi- 
tion assumed by the Prince became 
more and more important, and his 
weight of character gradually made 
itself felt and acknowledged. “ I 
endeavour quietly to be of as much 
use to Victoria in her position as I 
can," he says modestly. It seems, 
after a while, to have been his 
habit to express his opinions, par- 
ticularly upon foreign politics, to 
the Ministers with all the force of 
an independent and unbiassed ob- 
server, behind the scenes in every 
respect, yet quite untouched by 
personal interest, as ho was. Many 
of the “memoranda" thus pre- 
pared are admirably clear, lucid, 
and wise. Here is, for instance, a 
letter addressed to Lord John Kus- 
sell on the subject of Italy, then 
beginning to stir in the movement 
which has ended in her complete 
establishment as a nation — ^which 
defines a position for England in 
respect to such a struggle for free- 
dom, liner and more imposing than 
anything our practical politicians 
seem now likely to hit upon: — 

“ England has by her own energies, 
and the fortunate circumstances in 
which she has been placed, acquired 
a start in civilisation, liberty, ana pros- 
perity over all other countries. Her 
popular institutions are most devel- 
oped and perfected ; and die lias nm 
through a development which the 
other countries will yet in succession 
have to pass through. England’s mis- 
sion, duty, Olid interest is to put her- 
self at the head of the diffusion of 
civilisation and the attainment of lib- 
erty. Let her mode of acting, there- 
fore, he that of fostering and protect- 
ing cver^r effort made by a State to 
advance in that direction, but not of 
pre^ng upon any State an advance 
which IB not the result of its own im- 
pulse. Civilisation and liberal insti- 
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tiitions must be of oi^ganic c^wth and 
of national development, ir they arc to 

S er and lead to the happiness of a 
e. Any stage in that develop- 
ment missed, any jump made in it, is 
sure to lead to clmfiision, and to retard 
tliat very development iii'hich we de- 
sire. Institutions not answering the 
state of society fur which they are iii- 
teiidcd mwt work Hf, even if those in- 
stitutions should be better tlian the 
state that society is in. Let England, 
therefore, be careful in her zeal for 
progress not to push any nation be- 
yond its own mark, and not to im/nm 
upon any nation what that nation does 
not itseli produce; but let her declare 
herself the protector and friend of nil 
Slates engaged in progress, and let 
them acquire that contiilcncif in Eng- 
land that she will of necessity defend 
them at iier own risk and ex]K'ngo. 
This will give Iht the most powerful 
moral position that any cdiintry ever 
mainhiined.” 

The ideal statesman, the king 
whom patriots have dreann^d of, 
speaks in those w'ords. Whether 
any practical statesman in these 
days would have strength and eour- 
age enough to risk the perils of this 
great position, and cncuiirage any 
self-educating nation to ** acquire 
that confidcnco in England/' is an- 
other matter altogether. But it w^as 
not in Prince Albert’s power to 
commit the country to any such 
practical step; and he did the best 
thing that wisdom can do for the 
active worker hemmed in on cveiy 
side by the pnictical, in thus keep- 
ing before him tlie higher view of 
our national position — the ideal 
wrhich, through the lower level of 
the actual, still keeps up its elevat- 
ing tendency, and lends a hope of 
better things even to a tame execu- 
tive. Mr Martin infers, though not 
very clearly, that the sago doctrine 
thus enforced of encouraging all 
natural constitutional action, but 
refraining from all attempts at un- 
natural or premature stimulation of 
thenii had a practical effect in modi- 


fying the mission of Ijord Minto, 
who was sent to Borne in the 
troubled crisis of 1847. In a letter 
to Baron Stockmar, the Prince un- 
folds the same sentiment still more 
concisely: — 

" I am strongly ol o]iinioii that Eng- 
land should declare betimes that it 
wdl nnt e/fc/urr that inde]>eiident States 
should be forcibly prevented from set- 
ting about such internal n^fonns as 
they shall think for their Mlvantagc. 
This appears to me the sound basis for 
us of ijeriiiaiiy, Switzerland, 

and Italy. We are frequently inoliiic'd 
to plunge Suites into constitutional 
refonns lowanls which they have no 
inclination. This 1 hold to be quite 
wrong {vide ST>ain, PoTtiigiil, and 
Greece), nlthougn it is Lonl Palmer- 
ston’s hobby ; but, on the other liand, I 
maintain that England’s true ]iosition 
is to be the defence and HUji]H)rt of 
States whose independent develop- 
ment is sought to uc iinjtcded from 
W'ithout.” 

It is not yet thirty years since 
these bravo sctiiiinicnts caine fmm 
the very steps of the throne, from 
a thoroughly peace-loving and philo- 
sophical mind. What a firc-eatrr 
would he bo supposed who should 
venture to suggest now, that Eng- 
land, “at her own risk and ex- 
pense,” should dcfeinl any one ; or 
lliat she “will not endure” any- 
thing that one of her neighbours 
may be jdeased to do to another ! 
»So time'changes, and opinion wheels 
about, even witliiii the recollection 
of persons not at all aged. The 
generation before was of a still 
Imlder mind. Is it the natural 
process of time, we wonder, which 
makes the national temper tamer 
and tamer, and lowers the standard 
of national friendsliiiis as the cen- 
turies go on ? 

As the Prince’s mind expanded 
into mature develoitment^ and be- 
gan to occupy itself vdih sudi 
noble subjects, his correspondence 
with Baron St^mar was naturally 
modified to some extent ; but the 
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nially stimulated the activity of 
thought within the royal cottage. 
Prince Leiningon, the half-broilicr 
of the Queen, was one of the party ; 
and the thoughts of the young men, 
both German princes, and inter- 
ested above evej^thing else in the 
welfare of their native country, 
naturally turned to the internal 
condition of that beloved but much 
divided fatherland. The great idea 
of an united Germany had already 
taken possession of their minds ; and 
the result of their many conversa- 
tions on this subject, through the 
wet days and perpetual Scotch mists 
of Ardverikio, was a ^ Memorandum 
on German Affairs,’ written by 
Prince Albert, in wliich the entire 
question was carefully discussed. 
We will quote one or two passages 
only, our s])ace forbidding furtlinr 
licence, which will show the reader 
how the Prince regarded this im- 
portant matter. After coining to 
the conclusion that the uniting of 
Germany ” has come to he “ felt as 
an essential want by the German 
people,” he goes on to consider 
how this desirable end is to be 
brought about 

“The miestion then is. Where are 
we to ]o(^ fur aid / Jiy what mid is 
this uidty to be attained 7 And by wliat 
means, so as to be productive of per- 
iiianent good ? 

“ It may be assumed as a general 
principle in tlie solution of fill political 
questions, that the oiganic developiiient 
of what actually exists offers a iietter 
prospect for the achievement of a 
future really healthy condition, than 
the construction of a future out of some 
abstract and therefore arbitrary theory, 
however closely such theory may ap- 

E roximatc to the absolute ideal of per- 
iction. 

“ The status juoy then, in Germany, 
shows us a multitude of different states, 
complete in themselves, with their 
sovereigns, governments, chambers, 
and international relations, and with 
their only points of union in the Ger- 
man Diet, as that was established after 
the dissolution of the Empire, and of 


the partial Ehine-Buiid as the repre- 
sentative of Gemiaii nationality and 
unity. Its fundamental purpose was 
the uidividual independence and un- 
fettered vitality of the separate states, 
combined with the advancement of the 
welfare of Germany as a nation. At 
present it is dead ; a symbol rather 
than a reality ; disonmed as an author- 
ity by the individual states, and a by- 
word with the people for its inactivity 
and weakness.” 

After discussing the causes of 
this weakness, the Prince proceeds 
to sliow how the Diet is in reality 
not only the best^ but the only way 
of preserving German unity ; and 
insists upon the urgent necessity of 
reconstructing and putting new life 
into it, some suggestions for which 
he puts on record. Ilis conclusion 
is as follows : — 

“The question next arises, How to 
give life to this scheme \ My own 
view is, that the i>olitieal reforination 
of Germany lies entirely in the liaiids 
of Prussia, and that Prussia lias only 
to will in order to accomplish these 
results. Prussia, by the legislative 
measures of the 3d of Februarv, has 
placed herself at the lieail of the de- 
velopment of Geniiaii ]»opular institu- 
tions. Prussia has for many years 
stood at the head of the Zollvereiii, and 
on Prus<:ia the political expectations 
of all Germany are concentrated. If 
I’niHsia were really to oilopt the plan 
of reform here chalked out, and to 
carry it out steadily and fearlessly, she 
would become the leading and direct- 
ing power in Germany, while other 
governments and jMiople would have to 
follow ; and in this way would come to 
be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant European powers, seeing that 
in^the European scale die would weigh 
as Prussia Gennany.” 

The Prince informed Stockmar 
of this ^'Memorandum,” as he seems 
to have informed him of everything 
ho did. “1 have gone deeply,” 
he wrote, “with Gliarles (Prince 
Leiningen) into Gorman affairs, and 
worked out a plan for the regenera- 
tion of Germany, which I propose 
laying before the King of Prussia.” 
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No Rooner, however, had this nows 
reached Coburg, than the much- 
trusted counsellor, himself a Ger- 
man, and deeply anxious on this 
subject, sent forth liis condemnation 
of any such interference, fulminat- 
ing in fire and flame. “ While the 
disposition which prompts your 
endeavours in this direction has my 
warmest sympathy, 1 must never- 
theless uige upon you not to coriy 
out your intention,” he writes, with 
a force which looks almost like a 
command. “ The first thing in such 
a case,” ho adds, ‘‘ is to know the 
subject thoroughly, and master it in 
all its bearings.” 

TIotg, then, the question ariscB, Does 
your Royal Highness possess the rwjui- 
sile knowledge for dealing with the 
Rulnect thoroughly and to purpose ? 
ancl also such a standing-point os will 
enable you to give a practifuil applica- 
tion to" your theorc-tical views / To 
speak frankly, 1 feel hound to answer 
both these questions in the negative. 
You left the Fatherland eight years 
since, and wiicn you were very young. 
How could you have gained a thorough 
insiglit into things as they are, or into 
tlie country’s present and immediately 
])ressing ivants / The bare possibility 
of such knowledge Avas denied you, 
and conversations witli Prince Charles 
coiihl furnish you with only A'ery' 
liniitt'd and probably very one-sided 
results. . . . With this dembt as 

to your pniper qualifications on the 
score of intimate knowledge of the 
facts, goes the fuilher apiu’eliension 
that the standing-point which, as a 
(Tornian prince, you cannot fail to 
adopt in considering it, will present 
the subject to you in a cross light, mid 
thendty lead you to distracted views 
and conclusions. In dealing with th*e 
(lerman question, your Royal Highness 
can scarcely look sit it froni anj' other 
])oint of vi'eAv than that of a German 
ju-ince ; and howeA'or nciile and accurate 
your observations of all details may Ik*, 
still they cannot possibly he secai by you 
but in the colours of German dynastic 
interests. And it is just this colouring 
which makes me believe it imimsiblo 
your Royal Ilighiuiss should rightly 
grasp and appreciate the actual pmsent 
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condition and wants of the German 
pesmle ; and still less that you are able 
to frame any practicable scheme which 
will meet the exigencies of the cose.” 

How does the reader suppose an 
oidinoiy young man of eight-and- 
twonty, conscious of high intdlec- 
tual power in his own person, would 
receive such a chock from any master, 
however prized? It seems ahnost im- 
possible to realise the sweetness of 
temper and humility of mind which 
would accept it without a com- 
plaint, meet it with modest expla- 
nations, and even take steps to 
withdraw the document objected 
to. This, however, is what Prince 
Alliert did. Without the least dis- 
play even of wounded feeling he 
hastened to tell his critic that the 
Memorandum had been cast into 
the modest form of a letter to 
Bunsen, to be by him forwarded 
to the King of Prussia ; hut that 
on receiving Baron Stockmar's 
letter of remonstrance, ‘‘I sent 
your objections to Bunsen im- 
mediately I received them, and 
begged him to keep back his 
courier until I should have an 
opportunity of discussing the sub- 
ject with you here : but it was too 
late ; the courier had started that 
moniiiig.” We doubt whether 
there existed in the world, either 
then or now, another man of the 
Prince's age who would have ra- 
}died in this way. It is perhaps 
the most extraordinary passage in 
this book, showing to us two 
distinct and remarkable human 
creatures at a point of contact as 
novel as it is wonderful. Stock- 
mar is lino in his honesty, in his 
unsAvorving independence, in the 
curt and clear objections which ho 
states 60 frankly; but not so fine 
os the noble young man, who, with . 
all the self-belief of youth, as well as 
all the importance of his rank and 
position, to make him resent this 
lecture as presumption, bows to it 

I 
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instead his lofty young head, 
most with the rospectfiil submis- 
siveness of a cliild. We do not 
know whore to find a companion 
picture to this quite origintd and 
striking scene. 

Besides this veiy remarkable jux- 
taposition of the adviser and the 
advised, the most eminent Mentor 
and Telemachus of modern times, 
which strikes us as one of the most 
interesting points- in the book, the 
reader will find groat interest in the 
narrative, of a more general char- 
acter, where it touches upon great 
political events too recent to have 
as yet died out of personal recollec- 
tion. One of these is the crisis of 
the Corn-Law agitation, the much- 
discussed conduct of Sir Bobert 
Peel, here set forth in a liighly 
favourable light. The history of 
the entente cordidle between France 
and England, which the young 
royal pair were deeply concerned in 
cementing, and which brought them 
into close and alTectionato inter- 
course with the family of Louis 
Philippe, is still more striking. 
The whole extent of this intercourse, 
from the happy meeting at the 
Chateau d’Eu, so naively and plea- 
santly related in the Queen’s Jour- 
nal, to the correspondence on the 
subject of the Spanish marriages, 
with which it may be said to con- 
clude, is dramatic and attractive. 
The enthusiasm of the first meeting, 
the affectionate plaiisilnlity of the 
crafty old bourgeois monarch, the 
friendly, tender court paid to the 
Queen, in which respect for her 
elevated position mingles so prettily 
with the half-parental j)ctting which 
an amiable old couple can so natu- 
rally bestow upon a young wife and 
mother, forms the opening chapter. 
Then comes the return visit witli its 
effusive domesticities — all so plaus- 
ible, so honest, so friendly — until the 
whole pleasant delusion is suddenly 
interrupted by the announcement of 
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the marriage, which, in the teeth of all 
his promises, pledges, and amiable 
affectionateness, the wily old plotter 
had been bringing about behind 
backs all the time. We fear that 
in our present calm indifference to 
foreign proceedings it will scarcely 
be apparent to many young readers 
why we should have cared so much 
at that period about the marriage of 
the Infanta of Spain with the Due 
de Montpensier ; but the deliberate 
cruelty and secret ambition of the 
plot altogether, cannot but shock 
any one who enters into the darker 
shades of the story. A more tre- 
mendous example of the cunning 
which is so often mistaken for wis- 
dom, and which okiioat always out- 
wits and overreaches itself, it would 
be hard to find. Ihc explanatory 
letter of the royal old traitor on the 
other side of the Cliannel — cunning- 
ly transmitted through the Queen 
of the Belgians, for whom Queen 
Victoria was known to entertain a 
warm affection, and who seems to 
have been worthy of all love — is 
of itself a most curious study. He 
is said to have sjicnt so vend days 
and nights over it, in his anxiety 
to preserve the entente enrdiate^ 
and that private friendship which 
strengthened, or seemed to strength- 
en it ; and it is a ver}' striking ex- 
ample of the literature of apology. 
These laborious and prolonged ex- 
planations prove nothing, indeed, 
except the incontrovertible wisdom 
of the proverb, “ Qui s’excuse s’ac- 
ciise ; ” but they show tlie unity of 
human nature under tlie most extra- 
ordinary diversity of circumstances, 
and how much an accused monarch 
put upon his defence resembles the 
indignant scullery-maid, whom no- 
body over suspected before, and 
whoso outraged innocence is so 
urroth at suspicion. Je n’ ai 
jamais tromp^ personne,” says, 
with a similar whimper of in- 
dignation, the citizen -king ; nor 
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does he omit that touch of pathos 
with which wo arc equally well 
acquainted. This accusation, he 
moans, is one of the plus pdnihles 
chagrins quo j’ai oprouvds, et Dieu 
salt <pie jo n’en ai pas manqud dans 
le cours do ina longue vie ! ” The 
“ longue vio ” itself is made to sup- 
plant the impression of our brutality 
and injustice. The Queen’s reply 
is of a very dilferent order of elo- 
quence. It is as terse and full of 
fui-ce as the other is detailed and 
dilfuse, and is very dignified in its 
grave indignation and pained yet 
self- restraining incredulity. The 
two letters are a fine contrast, all the 
iiioi'e agreeable since the superiority 
is so entirely on our own side. 

The volume ends with the gather- 
ing of that storm of rapid retribu- 
tion which was nt»t long of follow- 
ing this disgraceful act; and wo 
leave the Prince in the midst of 
this storm, somewhat awed by the 
occurrences which are hurrying one 
after another, seeing the ship- 
wi-ccked ])riiices arrive, as it were, 
one by one, in every kind of pin- 
nace and unstable raft improvised 
for the occasion. A certain sur- 
l)rised gratitude and happiness in the 
steadfast security of tliis sound term 
jirma of England, which remained 
unsliakeu and uiishakcable through 
all these convulsions, is ap[)arent, 
with just a slight tremor in it as 
of danger escaped, in the Prince’s 
letters of this period. Ho was 
not, all his courage and calm 
of mind notwithstanding, to the 
manner born, like the Quceii, 
W'ho, though she had just passed 
through one of the oidcals of a 
woman’s life, writes to her uncle, 
“I never was calmer and quieter, 
or less nervous. Great events make 
me calm; it is only trifles ’that 
irritate my nerves.” With th^e 
words the volume closes, a certain 
dramatic force in the situation hav- 
ing, no doubt, conspired in lilr Mar- 


tin’8mind,withcixcumBtancesofspaco 
and labour, to arrest the nanativo 
just at that interesting point. The 
time had come to put to the proof 
the results of the severe discipline 
under which he (the Prince) bad 
trained himself since 1839,” his 
biographer tells us ; and we cannot 
doubt that the curtain will rise upon 
a scene of nobler activity still, and 
the ever-increasing influence which 
Prince Albert seems to have gained, 
in spite of all jealousies, the more he 
was truly known. That the public 
and the country will fully appreciate 
this instalment of Mr Martin’s work, 
we cannot suppose to be for a moment 
doubtful. Put those who understand 
the difiiculties of the task, which are 
so many and great, and who know 
how hard it is to deal impartially 
-with events so recent, and how nearly 
impossible to preserve in the features 
of a portrait the high ideal soul which 
life exhibits naturdly in eveiy chang- 
ing glance and variety of expression, 
will give a still higher approbation 
to the result of his labours. All the 
interest attaching to the Prince’s 
name, and all the sympathy, natu- 
rally still warmer and deeper, which 
surrounds, in England, the move- 
ments of the Sovereign still living, 
and long to live, according to all 
human probability, among us, only 
makes the work more difficult. Mr 
Martin has steered himself with 
great skill through the dangers of 
liis undertaking ; he has resisted 
all those temptations to flattery and 
adulation which would have been 
so strong to an inferior mind; he 
has written what is really contem- 
porary history, without a word 
which can wound or irritate — a very 
great achievement ; and his book 
cannot fail to increase the admiration 
and reverence of the nation for the 
fpreat and dutiful soul ivho lived a 
life, obscured by its very greatness, 
in the midst of us, and who only 
now can be fully known. 
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THE GREAT TRORLEM: CAN IT BE SOLVED? 

Deanr House, Dee. 39, 3874. 

E My dear Blackwood, — I commit to your care what in all liuman pro- 
ility will be my last eitbrt in literature ; and 1 do so, not only because 
to the care of your father more than half a century ago I committed iiiy 
first essay, but because throughout that extended interval there has sub- 
sisted between your house and myself the most entire confidence and 
friendship. And I ask you to find space for my views, in order that the}*’ 
may obtain a wider and more attentive consideration than I might perhaps 
be able to command for them, were they put forth under diffenuit 
auspices. You will see, and so will your readers, that I write oxclusivoly 
for those in whom, unfortunately for themselves, the principle of faith 
has been shaken. Happy are they who, with the simplicity of childhood, 
believe, and are at peace in believing, just os tlieir mothera taught them. 
These stand in no need of argument to confirm an assurance which is 
already strong. It is not so with their less favoured neighbours ; and to 
them, therefore, the reasoning elaborated in these jiapers is addressed. 

If one wavering mind shall be made steaily by the penisul *)f them, or 
•ne anxious spirit taught where to look for n^st, then will the pur]iuse for 
which those pages were written be fully accomidislied. 

a. B. (ILKIC, 
C%qilaiu-Gnnriif. ] 


It would be idle to shut our eyes 
to the fact, that in all the countries 
of Europe, and nowhere more strik- 
ingly so than in our own, a change 
has passed, or is passing, over tlie 
minds of the educated classes, espe- 
cially among the young, on the most 
important of all subjects. Old re- 
ligious beliefs appear to bo losing 
their hold on men’s convictions, and 
nothing is brought forwanl to supply 
their place which seems capable of 
filling the void left thereby in the hu- 
man heart. Th is is owing, no doubt, 
ill part, at least, to the misuse that 
has been made of the discoveries of 
modern science. We find tliat the 
crust of the earth is older by count- 
less ages than the assumed date 
of the Mosaic cosmogony ; we dis- 
cover traces of the existence of man 
long anterior to the period which 
chronology has fixed for the crea- 
tion of Adam ; we liave satisfied 
ourselves that Nature works by laws 
which are regular, uniform, and im- 
mutable ; — and wc ask — some of us 


in fear and trembling, otbeis with 
a pre^umptioii which is ])erba])s as 
much aifected as real — “ What con- 
fidence can any longer bo placed in 
the story which tlio Old Testament 
tells 1” Nor is the simpler narrative 
of the New Testament, intcrwovc.u 
thougn it he witli the most perfect 
moral system the world Ilis ever 
seen, left unchallenged, (’lirist is 
indeed accepted l)y modern ration- 
alists as a real {lorsoiiagc. His 
identity is no longer disputed. Biit 
wo seem anxious to bring Him down 
to the le.vcl of a higldy-giflcd man, 
wdiose claim to be considered, in any 
sense of the term, tlie Son of God, 
must he treated as the merest delu- 
sion. So he it. I’hc cause of truth, 
or of what we are still old-fashionoil 
enough to ragard as truth, gains a 
good deal even from this meagre 
admission. If (,dirist nsally lived 
and taught as the New Testament 
represents Him to have done, there 
must be something in the Old Tes- 
tament story which is not altogether 
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fabulous. For lie undoubtedly con- 
nects Himself and His fortunes very 
intimately with the leading incidents 
therein recorded ; and we but stul- 
tify ourselves if we speak of Him as 
at once the most perfect moralist 
that ever lived, and as one who 
founded His whole ethical system 
upon a lie. 

It is not, however, to the misuse 
of the discoveries which have been 
made by modem science that we 
arc disposed to attributes exclusively 
the hesitating temper into which, 
(111 religious questions, modern so- 
ciety has fallen, llic misfortune — 
fur a terrible misfortune it is — may 
be traced 1 >aok quite as mucli to the 
dogged obstinacy of woni-out ortho- 
doxy as to other causes. If our 
religious teachers insist still upon 
uur accepting as litoinlly true every- 
thing that is written in the Old 
Testament — if tlicy will not allow 
us to ap])ly to what is called sacred 
history, the same canon of criticism 
which we apply freely to profane 
history — anil, above all, if, having 
invented a theological system of 
their own, and ])Tonounoed it to lie 
Imiu Clod, they cut us ofl’ fnim the 
]Kile of (jhristianity unless wo cor- 
dially accept and unfeignedly be- 
lieve it all, then is their dogmatism 
at least as much responsible for 
tho state of uneasiness into which 
tlioiightful persons aro falling, os 
are cither the flippant objections of 
Htiauss and tho philosophers of his 
school, or tho more dangerous, be- 
cause far more guanlod, infidelity of 
Ikonan, his followers and abettors. 
Nor, to confess tho truth, does Vie 
]>osition of the believer appear to us 
to be materially improved by tho 
line of argument, if argument it de- 
serve to he calleil, which Dr Farrar 
has taken up. In his interesting, 
and in many respects valuable, 
‘Life of Christ,’ he looks at tho 
magnificent subject of his tale 
through one medium onlv. Christ 


is to him a hero, whose career he 
traces, just as ho would trace that 
of Sociates or Alexander, relying 
absolutely for every statement which 
he advances upon tlie authority of 
the four Evangelists, and making 
no attempt whatever to explain the 
nature and main object of Christ’s 
mission, or to show when and by 
what means it was accomplished. 
We look upon this as a great defect 
in the work, which is the more to 
bo regretted, because, in his pre- 
face, Dr Farrar gives proof that ho 
is perfectly aware of the need of 
some such introduction to his won- 
drous story, and of his own com- 
petency to supply it. Let us not, 
however, be ungrateful for what 
we liave got. “Writing as a be- 
liever to believera, as a Christian 
to Christians,” Dr Farrar has pro- 
duced a narrative which is read 
now, and will continue to he read 
w'ith pleasure and profit in many 
a Christian household. His style 
may be somewhat too flowery for 
his subject — fastidious persons may 
even say that he has diluted by un- 
necessarily expanding a tale which 
can never be made more impressive 
than as it is told in the pages of the 
New Testament. But he has done 
a good work notwithstanding — 
though it is not altogether suited 
to meet what is the crying want of 
the age. 

Of ‘ £cco Homo ’ it is too late in 
the day to speak either in praise 
or dispaiugement. I'he book has 
taken its place, and will long re- 
tain it, in English literature. 
And more than tLus. In spite of 
the somewhat extravagant eulo- 
giums which it drew from Mi Glad- 
stone on the one hand, and the 
carping criticism to which it was 
aubjoctod by writers of inferior note 
on the other, it deserves to bo re- 
garded as perhaps the most efiective 
tribute tliat has anywhere been 
paid to the ethics of Christianity. 
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No mean ocbieveinent this for any 
author to have acromplishad. For 
though we cannot say with the 
poet, — 

For foniig of faith let senseleas bii^ts 

He can’t be whoait life is in the 

riirht,” 

wo accept with rcvorcnce the dic- 
tum of a far higher authority: “ He 
that docth tlie will of My Father, 
will know of My doctrine whether 
it he true.” 

Like ‘Ecce Homo,’ M. Itenaii’s 
^ Vie de Jesus’ has long passed out 
of the province of literary criticism. 
Tt has made its mark upon public 
opinion for good or for evil; and 
with persons capable of se|iaratiiig 
the wheat from the chaff in argu- 
ment, scarcely more, we are in- 
clined to think, for evil than for 
good. Admittedly it is the produc- 
tion of one who professes entire 
disbelief in revelation, and makes 
somewhat free with tlie historical 
authorities from which he quotes. 
But its general tone, when its au- 
thor reasons, is sober, and when ho 
pursues his narrative, it is grave 
and reverential. M. Ecnan is no 
atomic or materialistic philosopher 
— he is too wise for that. He re- 
cognises in creation the handiwork 
of an intelligent and beneficent 
creator ; and of Jesus, and of the 
religion which He founded, he 
speaks in terms of unqualified re- 
spect : “ By that (his perfect ethics) 
he (Jesus) founded as upon a rock 
the true religion ; and if religion he 
the one thing necessary for human- 
il'y* ^7 that act he merited the 
Divine rank which has been con- 
ceded to him. An idea altogether 
novel — that of a religion haseil 
upon purity of heart, and the 
brotherhood of roan, won its way 
through him into the world — an 
idea so lofty that the Christian 
Church, using it well, can have no 
difficulty in making his pur])08es 


plain, hut which in our day only a 
few spirits seem capable of realis- 
ing ill its simplicity.” It is thus 
that M. Henan specdcs of the re- 
ligion of Christ ns it came pure 
from the hands of its author. Of 
Christ Himself he says : “ His glory 
docs not consist in taking a plneit 
ajmit from history. AV e render to 
him honour more true when wi^ 
show that without him universal 
history would ho ineomprcliensi- 
hle.” 

It appears to us that such ad- 
missions as these go a great way tn- 
wards helping the timid and tiu' 
w'averiug out of the difficulties in 
which tliey find themselves im- 
mersed. Hero we have the n'pre- 
sentativos of three antagonistic 
schools of thought agreeing in two 
most important points. The child- 
like lielievcr, the philosopher wh(» 
professes iieitluT Christian belief 
nor its opposite, the open and 
avowed iiifidid, ecpially pro- 
nounce primitive Christianity to he 
the true religion ; and all agree that 
Jesus, by whom it was given to 
mankind, is the one figure round 
which universal hi.story gathers. 
What is then^ to jirovcnt tlnmi 
from coming to a similar agrconient 
on two other ]ioinls — /. c., that a 
religion so peifect must have eman- 
ated from God alone, and that its 
founder stood, and c(»uld not hut 
stand, in sueli relation towards the 
Cremator and Governor of tlie uni- 
verse, as no other being ever stood 
of whom liistory makes mention? 
And if they meet here, why should 
th^y hesitate to go a little farther 
and inquire together amicably and 
in a candid spirit, whether or no 
the story wdiich the Bible tells he 
not, after all, in every essential 
particular, worthy of universal cre- 
dence ? 

Impossible, it will he said, be- 
cause the story of the Bible is stuff- 
ed full of miracles and prodigies ; 
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aiul of miracloa and prodigies no 
philosopher can admit the reality. 
And if this difficulty could bo over- 
come, there is in the Christian 
sclienio, ns Gliurchcs and divines 
expound it, so much that is deroga- 
tf»ry to Cod's honour, and aireiisive to 
man’s conimon sense of justice, that 
no riohcr-inindtul and iuipai'tial person 
can look at it except with aversion. 

We have already spoken some- 
what finely of that worn-out theo- 
logical system, which revolts not 
jnire tlieists only, but all thought- 
ful Christians likeAviso; and we 
shall endeavour hereafter to show, 
that ns it is without any solid 
foundation in the teaching of Holy 
Scripture, so it need not stand in 
the way of the sort of iinpiiry 
whicli we venture to recommend, 
and from which we are sanguine 
enough to anticipate that good may 
come. It may be well, however, be- 
fum entering u])on this discussion, to 
notice very bi'icily the pi'climinary 
objection of all of which we- arc far 
from pretending to underrate the 
imporUnc^*, though it need not, in 
our ojuiiicjii, i)resent an insuperable 
obstacle either to inquiry or to the 
attainincut of a sober and just con- 
clusion. 

I'ho objections to niiraclos may 
be summarised thus: First, univer- 
sal experience is against them ; iiext^ 
they contradict the well-known and 
established laws of nature. With 
res]»cct to the former of these objec- 
tions, vre may observe that its force 
is rather imaginary than real, for in 
tnitli there is no such thing as uni- 
versal experience. Each man’s ex- 
perience is his own exclusively; ho 
cannot share it with another. The 
resultsof your experience, when offer- 
ed to mo, are testimony, and nothing 
more, and I accept them as such 
if I have confidence, not in your 
integrity only, but in your fitness 
to deal with the subject under con- 
sideration. Moreover, if your state- 


ments hai)pen to agree with my own 
experience, I attach additional im- 
portance to them ; but wo may both 
of us be in error. The Indian prince 
who pronounced the European tra- 
veller to be a liar, because he said 
that water became at certain seasons 
solid in his own country, was justi- 
fied by reference to his own experi- 
onco. My father died before the 
electric telegraph came into play, my 
grandfather before steam was applied 
to purposes of locomotion. Had the 
one been told that it was possible to 
communicate witli America in forty 
seconds, the other that the journey 
between London and Edinburgh 
might be accomplished in twelve 
hours, would not both of them have 
])ronounced their informant to be a 
mendacious idiot ? And am I much 
more reasonable if I affirm dogmati- 
cally, that because no real miracle 
has ever been performed within my 
experience, or the experience of any 
jierson with wliom 1 am acquainted, 
therefore no real miracle has ever 
been performed since the world 
began 1 

It would appear, then, that the 
testimony of experience, though of 
unquestionable weight, is not ab- 
solutely conclusive on .any disputed 
point in history. There may have 
been, in times post, causes at w'ork 
wliich operate no longer, but which 
when in operation produced inci- 
dents which we call miraculous. 
Undoubtedly, also, no such causes 
may have existed, and therefore no 
such effects may have been brought 
about Hut when wo find ourselves 
obliged to balance probabilities or 
even possibilities, he must be a very 
inaccurate roasoner indeed who will 
not admit that the point at issue 
admits at all events of doubt. 

It may be said that reasoning of 
tliis sort, however just under ordinoiy 
circumstances, becomes mere sophis- 
try when thus applied. This is not 
an age of ignorance and idle wonder. 
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The laws of nature are familiar to 
all educated men, and we know 
them to be uniform and inviolable. 
But the laws of nature are not op- 
posed to the combinations of forces, 
or to the results of such combina- 
tions however wonderful Tlio elec- 
tric wire, for example, and the ap- 
plication of steam to locomotion, 
might not have been anticipated 
seventy or a hundred years ago. 
They were, however, just as pos- 
sible then as they are seen to bo 
now. But who will say as much of 
the resurrection of a dead man to 
life, or the blessing of sight bestow- 
ed by a word spoken on one bom 
blind 1 These are effects which no 
combination of forces could produce. 
They are interruptions or breaches 
of the laws of nature, and we are 
therefore justified in pronouncing 
them to be impossible. 

There seem to us to be two rea- 
sons why we should at least hesi- 
tate before coming to this conclusion. 
In the first place, the idea of law or 
laws necessarily involves the idea 
of an intelligent lawgiver ; and to the 
intelligent heiug who gives or makes 
a law, the power surely belongs of 
suspending or altering the law, 
whenever such suspension or alter- 
ation shall appear to be desirable. 
In the next place, wlien we speak 
of nature and the laws of nature, we 
are prone to contemplate only that 
portion of the universe of which 
our senses can take cognisance. But 
the universe does not consist exclu- 
sively of visible and tangible ob- 
jects. There is a world of mind as 
well as a world of matter ; nor can 
it be doubted that tlie one is just 
as much subject to law — that is, to 
the control of the great lawgivei — 
as the other. We address our- 
selves, it will be seen, in this latter 
proposition, only to those among our 
readers who accept the former. If 
there be philosophers in the nine- 
teenth century who really believe 


[Jon. 

that the universe is nothing more 
than the result of a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, with them wo can- 
not aigue. Law, without an intel- 
ligent lawgiver, is for us just as 
much an impossibility as it is im- 
possible to t^e in the idea of crea- 
tion without a Creator, though we 
ore quite pi'opared to judge of the 
character of the Creator by the ob- 
vious tendency of the laws by wliich 
the universe is governed. 

Nobody, wo presume, will ques- 
tion the fact, that in the visible 
world the rule is order — producing, 
and intended to produce, the great- 
est possible amount of happiness 
to sentient beings ; the exception 
to th3 rule, disorder, leading to an 
opposite result. This is indeed 
self-evident, because the multiplica- 
tion of animal life is a multiplica- 
tion of aggregate ei\joymcnt, even 
though, in consequence of the 
arrangement, species prey upon 
6|)ecics, and disease and death come, 
in one shajH! or another, to all. 
For disease comes but rarely, and 
death once for all; and both, as 
among the inferior animals they 
appear never to be anticipated, 
weigh but as feathers in the scale 
against the sense of enjoyment that 
springs from conscious existence. 
But happiness varies according to 
the place which creatures made cap- 
able of enjoyment and suilcring fill 
in creation. Of the inferior races 
the vast majority look for nothing, 
care for nothing, beyond the grati- 
fication of their animal instincts, 
Tl|e few which are brought into 
intimate relationship with man 
evince the germs of nobler qualities, 
— of reverence, gratitude, love. But 
their love, reverence, and gratitude 
attach them only as individuals to 
their respective masters; they never 
rise as a species ; they are mani- 
festly incapable of rising above 
the level on which they stood at 
the beginning. Their condition is 
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thorefoie as perfect as the place 
allotted to thein in creation will 
allow. They know nothing of mo- 
ral good or moral evil ; they fulfil 
the end of their existence in follow- 
ing the bent of their instincts. 

The case is different with man. 
lie has received from the Creator 
higher gifts — reason, freedom of 
will, and that which, in the absence 
of a more appropriate term, we call 
the moral sense. Ills reason, if it 
were of force enough, at all times 
and under all circumstances, to con- 
trol his will, would, we may pre- 
sume, instruct him where to seek 
for true happiness; and under its 
guidance ho might discover that 
there is as much of wisdom as of 
])hilanthropy in the golden rule, 
which bids each of us do to others 
as ho would they should do to him. 
llis moral sense, likewise, were it 
always healthy, and in full opera- 
tion, would restrain him from in- 
dulging his own wishes, if in so 
doing lie ran the risk, not only of 
giving pain to his neighbours, but 
of bringing evil at some future 
])criod on himself. But are these 
things so in fact % I J ni versal history 
answers in the negative. Man, 
wherever wo find him, follows 
tlip. dictiites of his own volitions, 
and his volitions are acted upon 
neither by reason nor by the moral 
sense, but by the motive, whatciver 
it may be, which presents itself in 
sufficient strength to his will. ITonce 
the necessity of holding society to- 
gether by laws of which it is the 
object to restrain one man from 
seeking his own gain or gratification 
at the expense of iigury to others. 
Such laws succeed, though in part 
only, bocanse they can deal only 
with overt acts ; and appealing to 
personal fear, the basest of all 
motives, they are worthless to form 
the character, to render it gener- 
ous and noble and true. But this 
is not alL The inability of human 


laws to attain even the imperfect 
end at which they aim, is proved 
by the fact that, in all ages and in 
every condition of society, an autho- 
rity superior to their own has been 
called in to sanction and sustain 
them. Bcligion is that authority. 
You cannot go so far back into his- 
tory, you cannot visit a country so 
rude, that religion in some shape or 
another is not appealed to as sanc- 
tioning the laws and customs under 
which its inhabitants live. The 
laws may bo bad, the customs odi- 
ous, the religion a degrading super- 
stition ; yet there they are, all three 
side by side, just as they have ever 
been since the elements of society 
came together. Is not this, to say 
the least, a very noticeable fact ? 

Another fact connected with this 
part of our subject is not less note- 
worthy. Wherever the religious 
principle is comparatively pure, and 
its requirements are universally re- 
Bjiected and generally observed, 
there the tone of society becomes 
proportionatelyelevated throughout. 
Wherever religion is a thing of 
forms and ceremonies, of times and 
of places, pressed for State purposes 
upon the multitude, and by the 
governing classes discredited and 
despised, though it may help the 
magistrate to assert the supremacy 
of tho law, its effect upon the gen- 
eral condition of society is rather to 
debase than to elevate. 

Apply this reasoning to the sub- 
ject before us. We have seen that 
the power which governs the mate- 
rial world governs it by laws, of 
which it is the tendency to produce 
among sentient beings the greatest 
amount of happiness of which they 
are capable. Surely it is not too 
much to assume that the laws by 
which the same being governs the 
world of mind — ^in other words, 
creatures endowed with reason as 
well as sense — must likewise be 
such as shall bring within their 
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reacli the greatest aiuount of happi- 
ness of wliich they also arc capable. 
To deny this would be to attribute 
to tlio Creator a less measure of 
benevolence in His dealings with 
superior, than wc predicate of Him 
in His dealings with inferior, beings. 
But the happiness of rational beings 
is advanced, not so much by an 
adecjuate supply of their physical 
wants, as by just such a moral 
training as, without interfering with 
the absolute fi*eedom of their will, 
shall supply them with motives 
strong enough to create a habitual 
shrinking from moral evil, and a 
habitual preftireiice for nioial good. 

True, it will be said, but in the 
exercise of right reason, men discover 
these motives. It may be necessary 
to restrain the wills of the ignorant 
and the barbarous by bringing to 
bear upon them the terrors of siijmr- 
stition. But men cnlightrmcd and 
accustomed to rsason on all subjc*cta 
stand in need of no such restrain- 
ing influence. Exactly, therefore, as 
communities become civilised, virtue 
is cultivated for its own sake, and, 
for analogous though opposite rea- 
sons, vice is generally eschewt'd. 
Is this assumption borne out by the 
facts of history ? AVe think not. 

The world was certainly not bar- 
barous nineteen centuries ago. Time 
and the course of events had raised 
it far above barbarism. Single 
families had long grown into triln^s; 
tribes had long expanded into na- 
tions ; and nations, acted upon by 
w^ar and commerce, had become 
great and populous empires. One 
of these, moi'c i>owcrful than the 
rest, was supreme over laige por- 
tions of Europe, of Asia, and of 
Africa. Wherever the arms of 
Borne were carried, there went with 
them the civilising influence of 
Boman literature and Boman arts. 
In her cities, and especially in her 
capital, I'efinemcnt was carried to 
the extreme of luxury. What 


monuments remain to command our 
admiration of the skill of her archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters, and 
of the painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects, who had pi-eccded them ! 
Think of the poets, historians, 
oratora, philoso])hcr8, who flourished 
previously to the Christian era ! 
How ])roibund are their spciculatiims 
in every department of thought, 
how near their approach to trutli in 
many! Kor must Ave confine our 
attention to Borne and to Creece — 
Boine’s instructress in ])hilosop1iy 
and letters. Empires great in arms, 
in literature, and in arts, had risen 
and fallen in the East, long before 
Wcstoni civilisation came in contact 
'with them. What was tins moral 
condition of them all? Si Baiil, 
whatever may bo thought of him 
in other rc^sj^ects, is a trustworthy 
ovideuce in this ; and the state- 
ments 'which ho advances in the 
first chapter of his E])i.stlc to Iht) 
Itomans, arc more than confirmed by 
the writings of Juvenal and IVrseus 
among the I^itins, and of Lucian 
among the (Ireeks. How, indeed, 
could a community bii other than 
rotten to the core where domestic 
slavery prevailed in its worst form, 
wdiore the inarriag<i tic was hold in 
no iX‘Si)ect, where the exposure of 
infants was habitual, and wliore for 
the amusement of the multitude 
men butchered each other in tlu} 
amphitheatre ] Perhaps the world 
was never more civilised, using that 
term in its conventional sense, than 
in the interval between the acces- 
sion of Augustus and the nu'gii of 
Tiberius Ciesar. Certainly it was 
never more steeped in corruption, 
which extended through all classes, 
making rulers venal, subjects base, 
crimes gigantic, punislinients fero- 
cious, destroying in individuals llio 
very sense of shame, and outrag- 
ing all the laws of decency and 
decorum. 

Looking at the matter in this 
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light, rcmoinhoi'ing that iliore waa a 
time when man’s iuiollcctual nature 
had wonderfully ox])andcd itself, 
while his moral sense was utterly 
debased, the problem which pre- 
sents itself for solution is this ; 
whether is it more consistent with 
our notions of the wisdom and 
benevolence of the great First Cause 
to believe that He would look with 
iiidifference at the moral ruin of 
His intelligent creatures, and suifer 
it to go on; or that, as from time 
to time He adjusts tlie laws of the 
material world so as to T»ring order 
out of confusion, so He should ap- 
j)ly to an evil which could by no 
other process hr* arrested, just such 
a remedy as He is re]>rescntcd to 
have applied in the NewTcsbiinerit? 
For what is the remedy 1 No vio- 
lence wliatevcr is oilered to that 
absolute froedoin of will which is 
inseparable from the nature of man ; 
but motives aro presented ta him of 
sunicient force to outweigh, by tlie 
assunince of gri'ater good in the fu- 
ture, the impulses which direct him 
to gras]> at a prosent good, indiHerent 
to consequences. 

Hut why insist that in onlcr to 
attain this end miracles were neces- 
sary? We ailmit Unit of all the 
moral teachers whom the world has 
seen, Jesus is the most perfect. 
Hut very much that He taught had 
been taught before He was born ; 
and the doctrine of a futuro stale of 
rowarils and ])unishmcnts is incul- 
cated by all religions, the most extra- 
vagant as well as the most simple. 

We admit that the ethics of 
Plato, of Aristotle, of Zeno, and 
of Cicero are admirable. We ad- 
mit, also, that both among Jews 
and Gentiles the Ijolief in a future 
state was by the vulgar generally 
accepted. Hut what influence did 
the ethics of the schools exercise 
over the moral condition of man- 
kind? and how many among the 
educated classes entertained any 


belief at all in a state of retribu- 
tion beyond the grave ? The spec- 
tacle presented to our gaze at the 
period of Christ’s birth is, as wo 
have seen, that of a world sunk in 
the lowest depths of moral degrada- 
tion. Keligion and philosophy are 
alike dissociated from ethics ; and 
perfcfction in literature and the arts 
seems only to give fresh zest to ])ur- 
Buits which brutalise. Wliat takes 
place? At the very moment when 
this deplorable state of things has 
reached a climax, there appears in 
one of the most despised i)rovinces 
of the cminre one who gives out 
that he has been commissioned by 
God to reveal, not l«> his own 
countrymen only, but to every 
people under tlic sun, the. true 
nature and will of the Supreme 
Heing, and the duty which they 
owe to Him and to one another. 
Hut his mission goes further tlian 
this. What tlie loftiest intellects 
that preceded him guessed at, 
hoped for, and misunderstood, ho 
positively and authoritatively af- 
lirins. With him a future life is 
no subject of spi^culation ; it is a 
great reality : and in that future 
life all the inequalities which in 
the present perplex the wise aud 
offeud the good are to be made 
even. The individual in question 
sets about his task, tlie most gigan- 
tic that was ever undertaken upon 
earth, unsustaincHl by any of the 
advantages which usually enable 
ambitious men to achieve or even 
to attempt revolutions. His birth 
is humble; hcj is poor — so poor 
that at times he hath not where 
to lay his head. His adherents are 
a little band of persons, scarcely 
raised, if raised at all, aliove the 
condition of peasants. The chief 
scene of his labours is the obscure 
district of Galilee, with occasional 
inroads into Judea, and visits paid 
at rare intervals to Samaria, and 
the hamlets and villages that touch 
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the holders of Tyre and Sidon. 
There ho uudoitakes, hy his own 
teaching, and with the co-operation 
of twelve fishermen, to change the 
whole cuiTCiit of human thought, 
not alone in his native country, 
nor yet throughout the Roman em- 
pire, hut all over the world. The 
enemies of Christianity themselves 
admit that ho succeeded. For 
though, so far as regards numhers, 
the professors of the religion of 
Christ he still in a marked minority 
when compared with the professors 
of some other religions, the influ- 
ence of Christianity is felt, and felt 
for good, to the utmost limits of the 
ear&. Is this the work of God, 
or of manf Could it have been 
devised, far less carried into clTect, 
through the mere exercise of human 
ingenuity ? 

But the marvel does not end 
here. The author of this new reli- 
gion, the founder of this new school 
of tliought, is arrested in mid career 
and put to death. His religion, his 
philosophy, call it which you will, 
so far from dying with him, gains 
fresh vigour from the catastrophe. 
They who had heen his companions 
in life declare that he is risen from 
the dead ; that they had themselves 
seen him, conversed with him, 
handled him ; that the}*’ were com- 
missioned hy him to take up the 
work of the world’s regeneration 
whei'e ho had laid it down; and 
they take it up, and push it forward 
holdly. They make no secret all 
the while of the recompense which 
is in store for themselves and their 
disciples. In this world they must 
encounter shame, scorn, alienation 
from kindred, torture, death. The 
crowns reserved for them are in 
that future world, to impress on 
the minds of all whom they ap- 
proach a settled faith in the reality 
of which is the one great end for 
which they live and labour. That 
a work of such stujiendous magni- 


tude, so begun and so pushed for- 
ward, should have come to a suc- 
cessful issue, may surely he de- 
scribed as, in itself, a miracle of 
miracles. We see in it, not civil- 
isation prevailing gradually over 
barbarism, not wisdom shedding its 
light by little and little over ignor- 
ance, but the ignorance of this world 
literally and truly giving the law 
to its wisdom — the mean tilings of 
the earth acquiring a mastery over 
the great. Enthusiasm in a cause 
which men believe to bo right will, 
no doubt, go a great way towards 
insuring success. But enthusiasm 
'which is not sustained by something 
from without mure powerful than 
itself — by military force, for ex- 
ample, or political force, or such 
moral force as superior social an<l 
intellectual station supplies — never 
carries those who are guided by 
it beyond very limited triumphs. 
The founder of Mormonism suc- 
ceeded in founding one small state 
or community, wdiich is already 
falling to jiieccs. The Agapemono 
embraced a single family estahlisli- 
ment, and never went further. 
Mohammed, on the other haiiil, 
spread his religion far and wide, 
by the swonl; and the partial 
.success of the Koformation in Europe 
was not achieved without war. 
Of the origin of Budhism, and other 
ancient creeds, it is difficult to speak, 
because history is for them lost 
in tradition ; yet, as far os we are 
able to trace them to their sources, 
they one and all secured their lirst 
Jmpulso not less from the political 
influence than from the sujiorior 
knowledge of their founders. Jiut 
Christianity, which took its rise 
from poverty, lowly station, and the 
comparative absence of all that men 
usually regard as learning and 
genius, has in eighteen centuries 
succeeded in establisliing a wond- 
rous influence over the whole world 
of human thought If this bo the 
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result of human reason, unaided by 
something higher — it is of human 
reason acting in direct opposition 
to the teaching of experience and 
the common order of things. 

All this may bo admitted — ^indeed 
it is historically true; but why, 
we sliall bo asked, insist upon 
])elieving the tale of the resur- 
rection 1 If you speak to us of 
the immortality of the soul, we 
can take in and assent to your 
TCtOSoning. But that soul and body 
once separated should ever come 
together again is for obvious reasons 
impossible. Wo know that the 
body which wo commit to the earth 
or to the ocean decomposes, supplying 
nutriment to licrbs and grasses, and 
through them to otlier animals, and 
among the rest to man. We know, 
also, that the matter of the universe, 
however frequently it may change 
its forms, has neither increased nor 
diminished since the universe be- 
gan. ITow can it be alleged, in the 
face of facts like these, that the 
atoms of which any special l)ody 
was composed, can ever be, brought 
together again? You say that 
riesus Clirist rose from the dead, 
and with St ]^au] you rest upon 
that fact your belief tliat all who 
now live and die — that all who 
have ever lived and died — that all 
who may live and die to the end — 
shall in like manner rise from the 
dead. But you scarcely do justice 
to your great authority', whoso argu- 
ment cuts both ways. In one 
sentence St Paul ailirms positively 
enough ^HJhrist is riscji from tlu) 
dead, and become the first-fruits of 
them that sleep." In another he 
inverts the proposition and says: 

If the dead rise not, then is Christ 
not risen." This is very like rea- 
soning in a circle, especially when 
we recollect that the resurrection of 
Clirist, if it took place at all, took 
place within six-and-thiily hours 
after doatli — a space of time scarce- 


ly suificient to admit of the be^- 
ning of that decomposition which, 
in the case of men dying a thousand 
or even a hundred years ago, has 
dispersed the atoms of which their 
bodies were composed to the four 
winds. Is it not^ therefore, more 
judicious to believe that they who 
vouched for the resurrection of 
Christ were themselves mistaken, 
than to build upon their assertion 
a doctrine so extravagant as that on 
which the whole Christian scheme 
is supposed to hinge ? 

'We admit the difficulty — the 
enormous difficulty — of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection from the 
dead. Treated as popular theology 
treats it, the subject will not bear 
a moment's grave consideration. 
But is the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul one whit more 
intelligible 9 Wliat is that thing 
which we call the soul? Is there 
such a thing? Has it, at the 
present moment, an entity distinct 
from the body ? Can wo form any 
conception of the means by which 
consciousness of existence could bo 
retained by it, were the link vrhich 
connects it with the body severed ? 
Constituted as wo are, we know, 
or fancy that we know, how to 
solve the mystery of our being. 
Wo see with our eyes, wo hear 
with our ears, we taste, we touch, 
we smell. By the exercise of one 
act of volition w’e lie down, by 
the exercise of another wo rise 
up ; and we exjdain all this by 
saying that the same mind which 
roceiA’es iin])reasions through the 
organs of sense, directs, by what 
wo call its acts of volition, the 
body now to labour, now to rest. 
But what the mind is which 
receives these impressions, and 
exercises this power over the 
body — ^Avhether it bo really any- 
thing distinct from the physical 
flume, and, if distinct, where it 
resides? — these ore problems which 
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have never yet been solved, nor, 
as far as we can see, are ever likely 
to be solved by the exercise of 
human reason. And if the diffi- 
culty be thus insurmountable of 
arriving at a clear conception of 
the mode of the soul’s existence 
now, how much more above our 
comprehension is the idea of the 
soul’s active existence in a state 
separate from the body! 

In expressing ourselves thus, we 
are not, be it observed, arguing 
against cither the immateriality 
or the immortality of the souL 
We firmly believe in both; not 
because we hold the one to bo the 
necessary result of the other, but 
beoauso the one is made clear to 
us by our own consciousness, and 
the other rests upon faith, having 
its root in sure testimony. But 
what we do not understand — and 
wo defy the most ingenious of 
philosophers to explain it to us — 
is this, — How could the immaterial 
being which I call my soul exer- 
cise any of the powers that are 
inherent in it, if it were deprived 
of tlie organs or tools with wliich 
it now works, or of organs or tools 
of a kindred nature ? 

Lord Brougham, in his introduc- 
tion to Faley’s Natural Theology, 
has gone as far as man can go to 
meet this difficulty. He says, and 
says truly, that mind is just as 
much the subject of investigation 
or experiment as matter. lie 
dwells much upon the evidence 
of consciousness — which identifies 
the full-grown man with the infant 
—on the mind’s capability of exer- 
cising itself in mathematical calcu- 
lations, in recalling events past, in 
forecasting the future — on dreams, 
as affording evidence tliat the 
mind never ceases to work, and 
that it can work just as well with- 
out the bodily organs as with them. 
And from all this he draws the 
inference that, being immaterial, the 
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soul is indestructible, and there- 
fore necessarily immortal But 
does not Lord Brougham's reason- 
ing rest altogether upon a fallacy 1 
Dreams come to us only in the 
brief interval which immediately 
precedes either our falling into 
deep sleep, or our awakening from 
it In sleep, if it be healthy and 
sound, all consciousness is sus- 
pended. Undoubtedly there is 
suspension of consciousness in a 
swoon; and the patient who is 
under the influence of chloroform 
knows nothing of the preparations 
that arc made for operating upon 
him, or of the operation till it 
is ]>crformed. As to the power 
of tlie mind to exercise itself in 
mathematical calculations, in re- 
calling events jmst, and in fore- 
casting the future, is it not entirely 
dcixsndcnt on the healthy state of 
the brain ? Puncture one cell in that 
delicate organ, or let an apoplec- 
tic shock fall upon the thinker, and 
where are hi.i calculations, his mem- 
ories, or his prognostications? On 
the other hand, consciousness testi- 
fies to the fact, that animal life is 
not, and cannot be, the mere cflect of 
organisation. I who write those 
lines ill extreme old age am consci- 
ous that, though every atom of my 
physical fnime has been changed 
over and over again, I am the same 
being who, seven decodes and a half 
ago, walked hand in hand with my 
nurse or iny mother, and learned from 
both to express my wants by articu- 
late sounds. But my consciousness 
teaches me much more than this. 
It testifl(*s to the fact that the 
growth of my mind in vigour and 
capacity kept pace with the growth 
of my body ; and if I live long 
enough for my body to become 
thoroughly crippled, othen will 
see, though I myself be unconsious 
of it, that my mind “jangles out of 
tunc.” 

The fact that the mind strength- 
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oiiB with the body’s strength, and 
decays with the body’s natund de- 
cay, admits of no question. Men 
struck down by fatal accident or 
acute disease, often retain their 
faculties to the lost ; but of all who 
pass their threescore and ten or 
fourscore years, how minute is the 
proportion who fail to fall into a 
second childhood ! 

“ From Marlborough's eyes the tears of 
dotage flow, 

And Swift expires, a driveller and a 
show.” 

But this admitted fact supplies 
no aigunient against either the iin- 
luatcriality or the immortality of 
the soul. All that it proves — and 
this we think it proves to demon- 
stration — is that the immaterial soul 
can no more without physical or- 
gans of some kind exercise the 
I^owcrs tliat Ixilong to it, and not to 
the material body, than the watch- 
maker — in whom tlie power abso- 
lutely dwells — can make a watch if 
you dejtrivo him of his tools. 

Believing all this to be tnic, we 
seem to have no other alternative 
than to believe also that the soul, 
being immortal, must, on its sever- 
ance from the material body, either 
become absorbed in the soul of the 
universe, and thus lose all consci- 
ousness of separate existence, or find 
itself “ clothed upon ” by another 
body, of which the apostle speaks 
as a ‘‘spiritual body.” The for- 
mer was the belief entertained by 
the most profound thinkers in the 
various tlieistic schools of Greek 
philosophy. We need scarcely add 
that it is the cardinal article in 
the creed of Budhists and Brah- 
mins of the present day. The lat- 
ter is clearly and distinctly what is 
taught by Christianity. The for- 
mer had no influence, and could 
have none, as a motive of action 
in human affairs. The latter holds 
constantly before men’s eyes the 
prospect of a future life, which 


shall be to each individual a sepa- 
rate and distinct existence linked 
to that which now is by the same 
chain of consciousness which aa- 
sures the full-grown man that he is 
identical with the schoolboy. Nor 
is it any objection to this theory to 
urge, that such a state as wo here 
imagine would be the result of a 
now creation. Why should it 1 
Our material bodies have entirely 
passed from us over and over again 
since we were bom, yet our consci- 
ousness of identity has never been 
broken. Why should death, of 
which the effect appears to be to 
achieve in a moment what in life 
was brought about by degrees, de- 
stroy this identity f If “ the spirit- 
ual body ” which we anticipate be 
not evolved at once, then consci- 
ousness is suspended. But consci- 
ousness has been repeatedly sus- 
pended in us all when wc swooned, 
and when we slept the sleep of 
health. Why shrink from the 
contemjdation of a more prolonged 
suspension — if consciousness be 
again suspended at the hour of 
death 1 Sleep, when it is deep 
and sound, takes no note of time ; 
and when the process of “ clothing 
upon ” takes place, the interval be- 
tween the loss and the recovery of 
consciousness will seem to each re- 
suscitated soul to have been but 
momentary. 

But it will Tie said, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as it is set forth in 
the New Testament, was the resus- 
citation of the same body which the 
disciples laid in the grave. It was 
tangible, for they handled it; it was 
a human body restored to life, for it 
ate in their presence. Is this cred- 
ible? 

Why should it be incredible? If 
the body of Christ risen was visible 
and tangible, it was so entirely at 
His own discretion. He is described 
as appearing and disappearing at 
pleasure — now in Galilee, now in 
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Jerusalem. Doom bolted for fear 
of the Jews can neither exclude nor 
retain Him. The change, in fact, 
which at death passes unobserved 
over the physical condition of others, 
passed perceptibly over His. “ Sown 
in corruption, His body rose in in- 
corruption ; sown in dishonour, it 
rose in glory; sown a natural body, 
it rose a sinritual body.” And for 
this there was a reason. The sha> 
dowy appearance to the survivors of 
one known to be dead, may startle 
and solemnise for the moment. Most 
of us, indeed, can vouch for the ef- 
fect of such appearances in our 
dreams ; some of us can even speak 
of them as visible in our hours of 
waking, but not healthy, conscious- 
ness. What then? The impres- 
sion, however vivid, soon passes 
away. We awake, and lo ! it was 
a dream ; or we regain our vigour 
of mind and body, and recognise 
the delusion. !Xow, tlie Cliri.stiaii 
holds that it was the great purijose 
of this one exercise of Divine power 
so to stamp its impression on the 
minds of those who were subjected 
to it, that neither time nor tide, nor 
difficulties nor dangers, should ever 


suffice to weaken, much less to blot 
it out. Tlie condition of the tomb 
when visited by Peter and John — 
the renewed intercourse, by fits and 
starts, of the risen Loid with His 
disciples — His submitting the spir- 
itual body to the test of their senses, 
— all these things were necessary in 
order to convince them that they 
were not labouring under any hallu- 
cination ; but that He Himself, whom 
they had followed in His humilia- 
tiou and to the death, vras indeed 
alive again, and Ijccome the first- 
fruits of them that sleep. It a^)- 
pears then, that, accepting the postu- 
late that, for a groat moral purpose, 
the reality of a future state must bo 
brought homo to tlic convictions of 
mankind, there is not only nothing 
in the evidence afforded to that fact 
in the New Testament with which 
a roasonablc man ought to bo offend- 
ed, but that any other mode of 
bringing the fact home to the con- 
viction of all classes — the iiigh, tho 
low, the educated, the uneducated, 
tho civilised, the savage, tho full- 
grown man and the child alike — it 
passes the nn.»st lively imagination 
to conceive. 
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(iU,\KKTTO,— COXCLCSIOX. 
cn.vrTi!u VII. 


We were careful, before going, to 
leave our aililress in England viUi 
the Fmnciflcniig, the hlatteiR, and 
the Cnrato of San Jacopo, to vhom 
I sent two or throe envelojxs direct- 
ed to myself and stamped and it 
watt through occasional coitc8])ond- 
eiiec rvith all these that we hranl 
enough of Giannetto and liis wife 
to enable me to cany on the thread 
of their histor}'. 

WhenVra Geronimo reached Ven- 
ice, he established himself in the 
convent of his order, and set him- 
self to watch. 

All Gianuettu's old passion fur 
the sea relumed when ho again 
lichcld it. In all weathers, at all 
hours, he was out, — ^now gliding 
along the silent canals in the smooth, 
swift gondola — ^now rowing far out 
of the town and beyond the wide 
lagoons, dancing on the waves, and 
feeling a wild enjoyment in his free- 
dom. He was never still; a sort of 
bumiug, ovoipowoiing restiessness 
seemed to possess him, body and 
soul. He was always ringing ; 
when at home, bendmg over his 
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little child, he would sing softly 
and sweetly, till the tears woUod 
into Elvira’s eyes ; when tossing on 
ilio sea, and the wind and waves 
wore high, the passers-by leant fo^ 
ward with rapture, listening to his 
wild and thrilling tones, then drew 
back within the shelter of their 
gondolas with a shudder, at they 
knew not what. 

Nothing seemed to affect his 
voice. When the violent heat come 
on, and tlic other singers at tho 
o])CTa found their voices becoming 
weak and hoarse, his was the same 
as oveiv-thcre was no variation in 
its imwcr. After singing tlie whole 
night it was clear and s^ng as at 
the beginning. His fellow-actors be- 
came uneasy and suspicious, though 
of what they could not detoe; but 
involuntarily they drew further and 
further aloof from him, so that he 
and Elvira found tliemselves with- 
out friends, uid with but few ac- 
qimintanccs, in Venice. 

It was a calm sultry evening in 
July, and Giannetto had been out 
all through the afternoon. He was 
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weaty and heated, and lay back in 
his gondola, leaving its guidance 
(not according to hiis wont) to the 
gondolier. As they glided through 
the streets, the strong smell of the 
almost sta^ant water sickened liim. 
** Hasten ! ” he said ; ** an extra 
huona-mano for speeiL" 

The gondolier smiled, and bent 
more willingly on his long oar. 
V The Siguore is generous,’* he said. 

was idle, I was not working 
mth a will ; but times are bad, and, 
heaven help us ! wo have become 
lazy.” 

Times are always bad in Venice,” 
said Qionnetto,^ irritably; “it is 
always the same story with you all.” 

The man gave a little patient sigh. 
The gondola skimmed out of the 
Grand Canal, and stopped before 
the steps of a palace on one of the 
smaller canals. Gionnetto paid 
him, and stepped lightly out. 

It was a very old and crumbling, 
though once fine, building, this 
Falazzo Lucchetti, in which Gian- 
iietto and his family had taken 
apartments. One large room with 
hanging balconies looked on to the 
Grand Canal, but the long facade of 
the palace was on the smaller street. 
Heautiful it was in its decay, with 
its walls of great hewn stones, in 
which the rusted iron rings for 
torches yet remained. The posts 
to which the gondolas were fastened 
still bore the bright colours of the 
old family to whom the palace bad 
belonged, and from whom it had 
taken its name ; but the dark water 
scarcely showed their reflections, the 
paint was so faded away. Every- 
thing spoke of sadness and desola- 
tion — of a city w'hose glory is de- 
parted. 

Giannetto mounted the broad 
white steps, passed through the 
small courtyard — where a few 
thirsty orange-trees drooped and 
pined for want of care — up a mar- 
ble staircase, and into a suite of long 


lofty rooms. They were hung with 
old, faded gmii silk ; but the heavy 
stucco ceilings, richly gilt and 
painted, retained somewhat of their 
original lustre. 

Through three of these rooms 
Giannetto passed, till ho reached 
the farthest, that overhanging the 
Grand Canal, which was Elvira’s 
favourite apartment. 

It was nearly dark, the windows 
carefully closed with dark -blue 
blinds, excepting one which had 
been set wide open, and admitted 
a stream of almost visible heat. 

On the floor in front of this win- 
dow, and on the balcony without, 
live or six pigeons, beautiful in their 
soft opal plumage, were pecking up 
bits of bread and cake ; and among 
them, with bare feet and shoulders, 
sat the dark-eyed little child, Fcli- 
citii. The pigeons were billing and 
cooing all round her, some ventur- 
ing even to hoji on lier tiny feet, 
causing her to ci-ow with delight. 

As Giannetto entered, IClvira 
came forward from the dark ci.»rner 
where she had been seated, ami 
pointed to the child. “ See, IS'iuo/’ 
she said (fur so she called him)" 

“ look, Nino mine ! — ^is it not pivlly { 
The pigeons of St Mark love our 
little child ; they come thus every 
day.” Giannetto thought lovingly 
Halt she looked os pretty and as 
pure as the little stainless child ; 
he looked down on her very fondly. 
^'iUas !” she said, pressing her soft 
hand on his brow, how it burns ! 
It is too hoi; you should not go 
oyit in the great heat on days like 
these.” 

(Mannetto advanced to the little 
Fclicita, and held out his liands. 
At Ilia approach the pigeons took 
alarm, and began to fly out of the 
window. ^SSee,” said Giannetto, 
bitterly, good and holy things 
fly at my approach ! ” 

Elvira liastily snatched np her 
child and held it towards her hus- 
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band, smiling. The little one put 
out her anna, and jumped to be taken. 

*'Heie, Nino,” she replied; ‘Hhere 
is the heBt answer. Tliose foolish 
pigeons know quite well that a child 
cannot hurt them ; but they have 
not the same confidence in a man. 
Sometimes even peraons as well as 
pigeons think you rather formidable 
—just now and then,” she added, 
her voice quivering a little. 

*'Not you, Elviral You at least 
arc never o&aid of me f ” 

“ No, no ; not I. Why should I 
fear yout You are always good to 
me — too good by far ; but others — 
1 cannot tell why — many others 
think you much to be dreaded. 
But here is Manna ; she lias come 
to take Felicita to bed ; she has not 
been well to-day. Nino, feel her 
hands and her little head ; they arc 
burning ! And one little check is 
so scarlet, the other so pole ! All 
day she has been heavy and sleepy, 
and, till the pigeons came in, she 
has scarcely noticed anything.” 

'‘Poor Uttlo thing!” said Gian- 
netto, kissing the upturned face; 
“ wliat nils niy little one?” 

" Ah ! ” said the nurse, os she 
lifted and carried the child away, 
“ it must be her teeth. If the 
Signoin would only let me give her 
some of that medicine I told her of.” 

“ No, no; put her to sleep, Slanna, 
and give her no medicines.” The 
nurse left the room. 

Giannetto hod thrown himself 
down on a hard green sofa, and 
Elvira quietly seated herself on the 
ground beside liim, holding aqd 
fondling his hand. 

“Nino,” she began hesitatingly, 
“you love little Felicitk very muchf” 

“ Of course I love her.” 

“Nino, you would not like her 
to go away, and never see or think 
of you again t It would grieve you, 
would it nott” 

Giannetto started up, and snatched 
away his hand. “Elvira, cannot 


you let me alone t I know wdl 
what you mean. When will you 
cease to plague me on this subject? 
I have told you again and again 
that these feelings of which you 
speak — ^these natural affections, as 
you call them — are those only of an 
educated mind. A pearat like my 
mother is not thus sentimental.” 

“But, Nino, you do not know, 
you cannot t^, what a mother's 
love is, and idways must bo. Edu- 
cated ! Why, look at the very ani- 
mals, how they love their children !” 

“ Until they are grown up,” said 
Giannetto—” till they are indepen- 
dent of them — and then they throw 
them off. Believe me, Elvira, your 
pity is wasted on my mother. I do 
not wish to see her; she would not 
care to see me, — and — and — I can- 
not go home.” 

Elvira sighed. After a little 
pause she said, gently, “Nino mine, 
do you not tiiink sometimes that 
there are duties which should not 
be loft undone, however painful they 
maybe? Nino, she was left a widow 
very young; she toiled for you, suf- 
fer^ for you, wept for you ; and — 
indeed, indeed, she loves you still.” 

Giannetto turned round suddenly 
— “ How do you know? What do 
you mean? Have you heard any- 
thing ? Answer, Elvira ! ” 

Elvira took a thin, carefully- 
written letter firom her pocket: 
“ Sec,” she said — “ my mother has 
just sent me this ; die writes a few 
lines herself to say that, as it was 
directed to me, she had opened and 
read it. But, Nino, Nino, what is 
the matter ? Are you ill? ” 

Giannetto had become as white 
as a sheet He liad at once recog* 
nised the handwriting of the priest 
of San Jacopo. He snatched the 
letter from her; it was not long, 
and a glance reassured him— hm 
secret was safe. 

As he sank back, the drops of 
perspiration stood on liis brow. “ It 
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18 nothing, nothing, Flviia,*' ho 
said ; ‘‘only a sudden pain. Read 
me the letter.” Elvira was not 
satisfied till she had bathed his 
for^ead with orange-flower water ; 
and she sat fanning him with one 
hand, while holding the letter in 
the other. Giannotto acquiesced, 
willing that she should attribute his 
sudden agitation to illness. 

This secret between himself and 
his wife was becoming unbearable 
to him. Ho lived in a perpetual 
dread lest Elvira should leani the 
particulais of his early histoiy ; and 
he felt a sort of conviction that, his 
secret once revealed, their severance 
would become inevitable. 

“Now, Elvira,” he said, '“read 
mo tlio letter. 1 wonder why he 
should write to you instead of to 
me this time?” 

“Perhaps,” she said, rather 
timidly — “perhaps some letter of 
yours has been lost. Tndeed, so it 
must be ; for he says they have liad 
no news of you for very long. I 
will read it.” She began — 

“SiGXORA, — I feel that, with- 
out doubt, you may look upon my 
presuming to write to you as a great 
impertinence, and that I have 
scarcely a right to do so ; but the 
vei^' great interest and solicitude I 
have always felt for your husband 
cause me to beg for 3'our indulgence. 
It is now a long time since 1 have 
received any answer to my letters, 
and I have no news of him to tell 
to his mother, so that she is break- 
ing her heart ; and for her sake I 
have ventured to appeal to you, 
who are also a woman, and can 
Tinilerstand better than a man what 
it is to feel herself foigotten by a ' 
son for whom she has toiled, and 
laboured, and snficred so much. 
The last we heard of him was, that 
he had taken a wife, and that in 
you lie had found perfect liappiness. 
He also told us that he is not your 


equal in birth — that you are a 
lady; and it appears to me possible, 
in ^atcaso, that you maybe ashamed 
of the poor old peasant-mother, and 
wish to keep her son entirely away 
from her. Is this truet Ah! if 
God has given you also a little 
child, you will be better able to 
understcuid what her feelings must 
be; for she has been a very fond 
and loving mother, and for many 
years he was all in all to her. She 
grows old now, and is woni out 
with care and pining for him ; and 
though you have both been very' 
good, .Hid sent her. money con- 
stantly, she often says that could 
she see your husband once again, 
it would do her more good than nil 
the comforts the money gives her. 
C.in you not both come to San 
tlacopo? You shall be treated os 
becomes your position ; I will see 
to that. Toll your husband th.at 
all his old friends and compianions 
are well ** 

“I had no friends, no com- 
panions/* broke in Giannotto, 
angrily. “ The man is in his 
dotige ! ** 

Elvira looked at him in astonish- 
ment before she resumed her read- 
ing. 

“Tell him also that, should he 
come, they will all welcome him 
wanniy. »Soveral changes have 
taken jilacc. Pietro's wile is dctid, 
the. good Inoldoviiictta ; and he lias 
married again, old ^laenniello’s 
youngest daughter, whom we used 
to call ‘ Rrutta o buoua/ and she 
makes him an excellent wife. 
Tonino has been apprenticed t^> 
Andrea Gastagno, and is a clover lad. 
Andrea kepi on the new boat after 
his father’s death in the great 
stonii, though ho was but sixteen 
at the time ; and, by the blessing 
of San Jacopo, ho lias succeeded 
very well. I have employed the 
last sum of money your husband 
sent in buying for Carala that largo 
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rhjua behind the place where old 
Nicolo's cottage etood, that was 
washed away; and she hires his 
son, Coccho, to cultivate it, and 
keeps a mule of her own. It is her 
one happiness to think that all 
tlieso riches came from her beloved 
sou ; but one moment’s sight of 
him in his own person would be 
the richest gift he could bestow 
upon her — and she wearies Ma- 
donna to grant her this blessing. 
Dear Signora, forgive me if I take 
too great a liberty in thus address- 
ing you ; but I also am growing old 
and infirm, and Giannetto ” 

Elvira jmused. “ GiannettiO ! 
Who is ( iiannetto 1 she said. ** It 
is I,” answered her husband, with 
ill - concealed impatience. “ Tluit 
was the foolish name I alwa 3'8 went 
b 3 \ 1 dro])ped it, for I hate the very 
sound of it.” 

“Eoolish! oh no. I like the name 
— 3 'our mother’s pet name for 3 * 011 .” 
She nsturiicd to her letter — 

“ And Giannetto was ns dear to 
mo as any son could be to his 
father ; so that, in addressing his 
wife, 1 feel as if 1 must know her 
idrcaily. If it be in your power, 
then, let Giannetto come back to 
liis mother, — ^not to stay — I know 
well, and have cx])laincd to her, the 
dilferent .sphere of society to which 
he has attained. We wouhl not, 
fur the 'World, that he should give 
up his new pursuits, companions, 
or friends. Only this I ask — and 
further, I am bold enough to de- 
mand, as a Christian priest — that 
he should now and then rcnu^iii- 
ber that ho is the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow.” 

The letter dropped from Elvira’s 
hand, and she turned her brown, 
wistful eyes on her husband, lie 
did not speak. 

“It is a touching letter, Kino. 
The poor mother must have suffered 
very much. Is it quite impossible 
that, when wo leave Venice, we 


should go to San Jacopo 9 only for 
a few days — ^for one day even 9” 

Giannetto leapt off sofa, and 
paced up and down the room. 
“ Elvira,” he said, his face full of 
keen distress, “ listen to what I say* 
What you ask is an impossibility. 
I cannot, and I will not, return 
there. I cannot teU you why — ^it 
concerns myself alone ; but, Elvira, 
trust me, it is a sufficient reason. 
There are some things in which a 
wife must trust her husband im- 
plicitly without striving to under- 
stand them, and this is one of 
thorn.” 

“And the poor mother 9’' mur- 
mured Elvira. 

Giannetto stamped on tlic ground 
in rcid anger. “ Elvira, do not go 
on like this. You do not know 
what you are talking of. 1 will 
take care that that meddling priest 
does not come between you and 
me.” 

“ Stop, stop, Giannetto ! ” slio 
cried, rising from the ground and 
clasping li^r hands ; “ do not say 
what you will repent of as soon as 
said. I will say no more, I pro- 
mise you ; but oh, Nino 

“ You will say no more ; you 
liavc passed your word ? ” 

“ Nino ! Nino ! " 

“ It is a promise,” lie repeated, 
distinctly. 

Giannetto took up the letter, tore 
it into a thousand pieces, and tossed 
them put of the window. Elvira 
covered her face with her hands, 
bitter tears forcing themselves 
through licr clasped fingois. 

Giannetto stood and looked at 
her wistfully. After a few moments, 
she pushed back the masses of dark 
hair from her brow, and came up to 
his side, raising her sweet face to 
bo kissed. He clasped her sudden- 
ly to him. “ Elvira ! Elvira !* if I 

only could — if I only dared 

he stopped, the full consequences 
of what lie might say flashing iq}on 
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him. Elvira, you will trust 

mo ; you, at least, will always trust 
mel” 

“ Witli my whole heai^ Nino,” 
she answered. “God will direct 
you aright. I will have iaith in 
you. Tou are cold, Nino; you 
shiver.” 

“No, no; it is nothing — only 
that pain a^in.” 

Both their heaiiis were heavy that 
night. Giaiinetto came home late 
from the opera. After all was over, 
he had rowed tax out to sea, striv- 
ing to regain calmness. He had 
been singing magnificently. Ap- 
plause resounded through the the- 
atre, and from every side bouquets 
fell upon the stage. The heat was 


intense, but the house was crowded. 
But as he came off the stage, he 
could not help observing that, even 
while congratulating him, his fel- 
low-actors shrank from him, and 
whispered behind his back. Ho 
felt very sore and aggrieved. And 
there was this ever-present trouble, 
too, between himself and his wife. 
It was all very hard to bear. Weary 
and heart-sick, he threw liiinself on 
his bed, and sank into the heavy 
sleep of exhausted nature. 

Hvira, after he loft her for the 
theatre, stole quietly away to her 
child. She dismissed the nurse, 
and sat watching it far into the hot 
summer night. 


CHAriER VIII. 


About four o’clock in the morn- 
ing the violent ringing of a boll 
echoed through the Palazzo Luc- 
chetti, and Giannetto was aroused 
by a light gleaming in his face. 
Elvira, white and terrified, stood 
beside him. “Nino, Nino, get 
up ! quick, quick ! there is no time 
to lose ! The child is ill. Oh, 
Nino ! I fear she is dying ! ” 
Giannetto sprang out of bed. 
“ What is it, ^vira ? What must 
Ido?” 

“ Oh, fly, fly for a doctor ■ Call 
any one — only be quick ! be quick ! 
or she urill die ! ” 
lUvira hastened away swiftly as 
she had come. Giannetto dressed 
himself hurriedly, and followed her 
to the room where the child lay. 
Terrible was the shock that awaited 
him. The little one lay in Elvira’s 
lap, passing from one convulsion 
into another. None conld have 
recognised in that face, so distorted 
and changed, the sweet calm of 
little Felicitii. 

Elvira looked up, almost wild in 
her anxiety. “Not gone yet! Nino, 


Nino, ovei 3 ’ moment is an liour ! — 
not yet I Manna, you go ! quick ! 
wo may yet save her ; you know of 
some doctor? Oh, go ! go ! ” 

^[aniia, who had been kneeling 
by the child, sprang to her feet and 
rushed lh>m the room, leaving the 
father and mother alone. 

Elvira did not speak, but now 
and then a little moan came from 
her lips. 

Giannetto sat down, drawing his 
chair forward and looking down 
on tlic child. “Elvira,” lie said 
hoarsely, “ will she die ? is she go- 
ing to die?” Her solo answer was 
to raise her eyes to his with a look 
of agony. They sat watching — 
how long, they knew not ; it seemed 
a year, tliough in reality but a few 
minutes. 

An old doctor was living in an 
upper apartment in the I’alazzo, 
and to him Manna and the landlady 
went. Ho came at once; and in 
five minutes the little one was 
placed in a warm bath, and for tho 
time the danger was over. For 
hours they sat and watched. The 
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little face regained its soft calm, the 
tossing limbs grew still, and she 
sank into a sweet calm sleep. They 
wrapped her in warm blankets and 
laid her on her bed. The doctor 
felt her pulse; it was even now, 
but for an occasional wild throb. 
He turned to Elvira and said, “ She 
will do well now, if I mistake not ; 
but give her the medicine 1 send 
you as often as you con.’* 

Ho was going, but Elvira stopped 
liini. Pa^on me,*’ she said, “ but 
toll me the real truth — ^wUl she 
did” 

Tlio old doctor looked at her very 
compassionately. “ Poor Signora,” 
ho said, ''you must not hope too 
much. I have never seen a more 
violent attack; and if it comes 

again he shrugged his shoul- 

dem. 

Every trace of colour fled out of 
Elvira’s face and lips, and she 
grasjHsd Giannetto's arm to support 
herself. 

” Why tell her this?” he exclaim- 
ed, |iassionatcly. "Why should 
you make it worse by telling her 
beforehand 1 ” 

The doctor looked rather dis- 
pleased. "Some say 'tell,* some 
* conceal.’ I, for my part, speak 
the tnith when I am asked ; and 
you, sir, should have the complai- 
sance to hear mo iinish what I have 
to say. If, by giving the proper 
medicines, and having a warm bath 
always ready, you can keep off the 
attacks, well ; if not 

lie took off his spectacles, begin- 
ning to wipe them with his Itgge 
blue handkerchief. Giannetto sat 
down again moodily. With a deep 
bow, which all were too much pre- 
occupied to acknowledge, the doctor 
(piittcd the room. 

They heard him speaking outside 
to a little group of servants and 
lodgers, drawn together by sympathy 
and curiosity, headed by the Padrona 
or landlady. " It is a bad case. 


Signora Padrona — a bad case ; and 
1 fear me they will lose their child. 
The first child, you sayt It is a 
pity; but it is the will of Heaven. 
If the convulsions come on again, 
for the love of heaven. Signora 
Padrona, have a priest in the way 
with the holy unction ; for they 
are filghtfully violent, and the diild 
is very weak. Was there no one 
to tell them to put it in hot water 
at oncel W'hat fools people are! 
and the women in especial ! Sut 
it is too true. The mother is very 
young, and it is a first child. A 
thousand thanks, Signora ; no wine, 
but 1 would take a cup of coffee 
with cognac. A thousand thanks. 
With permission, I will wait here, 
and will snatch a moment’s sleep — 
1 cannot find it in my heart to go 
up-staiis. Ah ! there is the coffee 
— ^none in Venice like yours. Sig- 
nora Padrona. It is now striking 
tho six hours. WoU, well, I will 
take a little more repose.” And 
the rough but kindly old doctor 
stretdied himself on a couple of 
hard old-fsshioncd chairs. 

The day came on, and grew into 
a fierce glare of heat, and still the 
little one slept. The blinds were 
dra>vn down, and kept constantly 
wetted by Manna witli cold water ; 
and a huge block of ice sent in by 
the landhuly helped to keep the 
room comparatively cool. 

All day Elvira sat at tho foot of 
tho bed, Uttle simple books of devo- 
tion by her side, which now and 
then she took up. She could only 
read a few lines at a time, but they 
suggested thoughts on which rile 
strove to fix her mind. When 
Dianna brought her food, she ate it 
mechanically, for she knew that she 
must not waste her strength. Gian- 
netto was so restless that she per- 
suaded him to go out when mid-day 
had passed. 

Tho doctor come in constantly. 
Elvira believed that all was going 
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ou well ; but lie did not like the 
heavy deep of the childi and often 
desired it to be rousedi to swallow 
medicine. 

Evening came again; the siiti 
went down in a bath of liquid 
fire, and fierce rays of dark crimson 
streaked the sky, still purple with 
glowiug heat 

Giannetto came softly in. How 
is she 1 how is she doing now 1 ” he 
whispered. Just the same. Thank 
Gh>d for this long sweet sleep ! ” 

Elvira moved slowly to the little 
bed. As she gazed, a look of horror 
came over her face — ^the convulsions 
had returned. “ Xino ! Manna ! it 
has come again ! — quick ! fly ! ” 
Giannetto flew up-stairs for the 
doctor; Manna brought forward the 
bath. The doctor, as he came 
hastily down, called out, Signora 
Fadiona — Signora, quick ! send for 
him at once,” and lie followed Gian- 
netto into the room. 

The landlady knew only too well 
whom and what he meant. Down 
she went, on to the steps at the 
door, and hastily called to a gon- 
dolier. 

She was just about to stop ofl' 
the stairs, when another gondola 
came gliding swiftly round the 
corner, under the canopy of which, 
with his Iiands folded in his habit, 
sat the stern, upright figure of a 
Franciscan monk. 

“ Padre ! padre ! ” she shouted, 
at the utmost pitch of her shrill 
Italian voice. ** Padre ! for the 
love of God!” 

The friar started from his ap- 
parent reverie. ** Stop,” he said to 
the gondolier. I am wonted.” 

The landlady bent forward, — 
** Father,” she repeated, "if you 
are a priest, come in — come in at 
once. A child is dying — ^the only 
child of Giovanni, the great singer.” 

The friar stepped out of his 
gondola, and followed the kind- 
hearted woman, as, breatldcss and 


[Feb. 

almost sobbing, she liastencd up the 
stairs. " It is the hand of (Sod,” he 
muttered to himself. 

On they went, through the long 
suite of cool rooms, across the gallery 
at the end, into the sick-chamber. 

One single glance was enough— 
they were too late. 

The room was full of people. 
Elvira sat upon the floor with the 
child on her lap. Manna had lifti d 
it out of the bath, and placed it 
there ; and, all unheeded, the water 
was dripping from its soft brown 
hair. As if turned to stone, the 
mother’s eyes were fixed upon the 
tiny corpse. Manna's sobs rang 
through the room ; the others, mere 
spectators of the scene, lodgers and 
servants in the house, stood close 
round, and now and then one of 
them s|)oke a gentle word of sym- 
pathy. ( i iannetto remained motion- 
less, with his arms folded, as ho 
had stood to watch liis child die. 

This was the scene that met their 
eyes as the door opened. 

All made way involuntarily as 
Fra Geronimo (for he it was) 
entered. All knelt when he ap- 
proached — all but one, the unhappy 
father, who, as the first sacred wnnls 
broke tlie silence, stole away, 
crouching, ci-ceping, cringing, as the 
voice of prayer upraised itself to 
heaven. Outside the door he stood, 
alone, an outcast from God and man. 

Tliey removed Elvira from the 
room. Gently, tenderly they car- 
ried her away, and laid her on the 
green couch in the large einidy 
rofni. She was not insensible, but 
she lay stunned and tearless, with- 
out moving, where they pkeed her. 
They threw the window wide open 
and let in the evening air; one 
little ray still lingered from the 
dying sunset, and checkered the 
polished floor. They sought for 
Giannetto, and sent him to her 
there. The friar was gone. He 
knew that this was not his time*-* 
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that for Ills 'worlc patience was 
needful. 

Gianiietto stole in, and sat clasp- 
ing liis wife’s hand, which lay in 
his quite cold and motionless. 

Peck, peck, peck ! what was 
that? and then that soft-sounding 
cooing ? Motionless they watched. 
One by one, pluming their soft 
wings, billing and cooing to each 
other, the pigeons of St Mark came 
gently in. They looked for tlic 
tinyliand that had fed them, for 
the little one that had loved them 
so Well. 

Peck, peck — there was no bread 
to-day. Was it only imaginary 
that the cooing voices took a won- 
dering sound? They came closer, 
turning their pearly heads from 
side to side, jiossing in and out of 
the dying ray of light. 

Elvira suddenly started for^vaixl 
and burst into a wild fit of hys- 
terical weeping. With a loud 
whir of terror, the pigeons flew 
awa3^ 

The storm of gi*ief let loose seemed 
to shake lier from head to foot ; her 
self-conmiand had given way, and 
she know not what she said. Cling- 
ing, holding on to Giannetto, she 
]iourcd out the agony of her giit-f ; 
now imploring him to tell her what 
the secret was that kept them nj)art-, 
now telling him that she could and 
would trust him, but he must not 
look at her like that, not be angry 
with her ; for lier child was dead, 


and . there was nothing loft to her 
hut him. Then she would call 
upon the child, calling her her com- 
fort, her only hope for Nino’s con- 
version. Fits of exhaustion fol- 
lowed, but the slightest word 
brought back the flood of agony. 

So through the long, long night, 
till another morning dawned. 
Then Giannetto took his pale wife 
by the hand, and led her from the 
chamber. She let him do what he 
wished with her, following him 
whither he would. 

Down the silent canals they 
passed, crossed the piazza of St 
Mark, to the door of the great ca- 
thedral. “Go in,” he murmured 
hoarsely ; and she obeyed. 

Compared to the outer air it was 
dark, but she saw at once what her 
eyes mechanically sought llefore 
the high altar stood a little bier, 
covered by a pall as white as dnven 
snow ; wreaths of lovely flowers lay 
round and upon it, not all white, 
but red, and purple, and gold, 
glowing with colours, typical of 
that glory to which the child had 
attained. Elvira sank upon her 
knees, and licr heart rose np in 
fervent prayer. 

In a far comer of the cathedral, 
where it was all dark and in sha- 
dow, knelt the Franciscan, 
from fasting, oxliausted by the vi- 
gils of a long night, in wliich, in 
pain and kc had been 

wrestling for a fallen soul. 


cn.u'TEn IX. 


“ I am sure we shall be too early, 
John,” said Amy to her husband. 
“Nonsense, Amy; we are not in 
London. Itcmembcr how early 
Itoman hours ore.” 

They were driving np to the door 
of a house in Pome one evening on 
which some English friends had a 
large party. It was a soft oppressive 


evening ; the sirocco had been blow- 
ing all day, making the air heavy 
and languid. They drove rattling 
under the covered doorway, the 
heavy Boman corriage-hoises stop- 
ping with a suddenness which threw 
Amy forward. 

“ How I hate that way of stop- 
ping !” she exclaimed, os idie shook 
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out her ruffled plumes, and followed 
the porter up-staire. 

The room in which the lady of 
the house received her guests was 
pretty and peculiar. It had often 
been used for private theatricals, and 
possessed a recess between the two 
tall French windows, filled by a 
raised orchestra or stage, now bril- 
liant with flowers, and enUyened by 
a large cage full of little merry 
birds. The hostess, seeing that 
Amy was watching them, told her 
that they were a constant source of 
anxiety to her children ; for, from 
time to time, three or four of the 
poor little piisoners disappeared, 
and sudi a disappearance was too 
often followed by a dish of so-called 
larks at dinner, causing most un- 
comfortable misgivings. 

The room was full of guests, most 
of them English ; but there was a 
sprinkling of German attaehi^ who 
looked 1x)red, and twirled their 
yellow moustaches ; and a few 
Italians, chiefly men. Tlie English 
were of every flescription, — ^young 
eldest sons ‘'doing” Eome ; mammas 
giving fair, very young daughters, a 
first taste of society before bringing 
them out in London ; most of the 
regular English residents in Eonie ; 
and hero and there an Italian artist, 
very much out of his element. 

^erc was a little music. The 
young lady of the house sang toler- 
ably, and her music-master, a small 
dapper Italian, accompanied her in 
high glee ; for she sang songs com- 
posed by himself, of the very weak- 
est description. Ices were handed 
round at intervals, and tea, from 
which the Italians shrank back in- 
voluntarily. 

The mixtuio of social elements 
was too incongruous, conversation 
flagged, and Amy felt ivcaried. She 
pushed open the half-closed window, 
and went out to enjoy the cool of 
the little garden. 

It was very pretty in its own 


way ; and it amused her to watch a 
tamo jackdaw hopping about on the 
wall, witli its hc^ very much on 
one side. There was a good deal to 
explore and discover, notwithstand- 
ing the diminutiveness of the place. 
On the right was a little grotto, 
curtained with maidenhair fern, in 
which a nymx)h in white marble, 
nearly the size of life, reposed, in 
utter disproportion to the dimensions 
of her shrine. There was a little 
grove also; as you wandered through 
its mazes you came upon busts, and 
statues, and fountains full of gold- 
fish; many of the busts had lost 
their noses, but they were neverthe- 
less suggestive, all of them being 
antique. Over one fountain the ivy 
and leaves grew very thickly, niul 
half hidden among them lay a little 
marble Cupid asleep. Amy, wan- 
dering about, was bending down to 
look at him moiu nearly, when a 
sound from the drawing-room iiindts 
her suddenly turn back and ajiproach 
the window. 

It was a sound of singing, so 
lovely that she would not interrupt 
or break the spell, but leant against 
the wall outside, in the midst of a 
gi'cat T)U8h of scarlet salvias, which 
contrasted prettily with the soft 
white gown she wore. 

8ho could just see enough to per- 
ceive that the little singing-master 
was accompanying ; his mobile Ital- 
ian face was sci-ewcd into an expres- 
sion of ecstasy, as the glorious full 
notes of a wonderful tenor voice 
swelled through the room — now it 
ipso to inconceivable power, now 
softened till the strain was almost 
heavenly in its sweetness. Amy 
was entranced; she stood motion- 
less till the last sound died away. 
The silence was broken by a sudden 
burst of applause, and the gentle- 
men gathered round the singer. 

Amy took advantage of the move- 
ment, and came in unobserved amid 
the general confusion. ‘*'Who is 
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he? What is his name?" she 
asked her nearest neighbour. 

It is Giovanni, the groat tenor ; 
lie has just come to Home. Did 
you ever hear such a voice? is it 
not lovely, glorious ? ” And the old 
English lady vrhom she had ad- 
dressed very quietly managed to 
%vipo away a tear. There was a 
general hush; people fell back, 
many seated themselves, and Gio- 
vanni song again. 

Amy felt the sort of superstitious 
dread creep over her that her partial 
knowledge of his history gave. She 
could not take her eyes off his face, 
it seemed so altered, and yet so like 
what it had been when she first saw 
him. 

The second song over, Giovanni 
moved away from the piano, while 
renewed murmurs of admiration 
filled the room. 

The crowd made way, and the 
lady of the house bustled up to 
Amy. ‘‘Allow me to introduce 
Kignora Giovanni,'* she said, in 
French, adding, in a low voice, as 
she hurried away, — “ his wife, you 
know — she is anxious to be pre- 
sciited to you.” 

Amy made room on the sofa be- 
side her for the pale but still lovely 
Elvira, who, in her heavy black 
velvet gown, looked even more 
white and frail than usual. 

“ 1 must ask a thousand pardons. 
Signora,” she began at once ; “ but 
your likeness to your sister struck 
mo so forcibly, that I asked who 
you were, and could not resist tak- 
ing the liberty of begging to bo 
presented to you.” 

am very glad of it,” said 
Amy; “I have heard so much of 
yon that I liave been long anxious 
to make your acquaintance, and to 
meet your husband ogain. I must 
indeed congratulate you. What a 
talent ! What a singularly beauti- 
ful voice ! ” 

The Signora is too good. Yes, 


she is right; it is a wonderful 
talent. I trust that the Signor 
Conte your father is in good 
health; and your sister, she is- 
well ? ” 

They ore both well; and it will 
give them great pleasure to hear 
that I have seen you. They have 
often spoken to me of you, and of 
Signor Giovanni, — and the baby, 
little Felicita, is she well ?” 

Elvim showed no more signs of 
emotion than the quivering of her 
voice, as she answered — “Thank 
you, dear Signora; but when you 
write to them, will you tell them 
that she is dead?” 

Amy looked and felt shocked at 
this answer to her question; but 
Elvira smiled very sweetly, and 
went on, — “ Are your little children 
well? The Signora Elena used ta 
tell mo about them when wo were 
at Florence. Are they with you ? 
Hut no ! Surely you have not 
brought them so long a journey ? ” 

“ No, indeed ! ” answered Amy; 
“they are too young. 1 thought 
it best to leave them at home. Helen 
lias charge of them.” 

Ah, what a happiness for her !” 

“ By the by, Signora liiovanni,” 
said Amy, suddenly, “ do you ever 
SCO anything of a certain Fia Gero- 
nimo, a Franciscan, in whom my fa- 
ther was much interested ? I think 
(but I am not sure) that you knew 
him, that ho was your friend? ” 

“No, no,” said Elvira — “not 
then; but it is curious that yon 
should ask. We did not know him 
then. Without doubt, we mean 
the same person — the great preacher. 
Wo know him now ; hut it was ac- 
cidentally, and under sad circum- 
stances, that we first met him, about 
six months ago, at Venice. Ho is 
in Koine now, I understand; and 
this very Sunday that comes, he is 
to preach at Santa IMaria dd Po- 
polo. If the Signora has not heard 
him, she should go ; for it is a won- 
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derfiil poTTcr, and given to few. 
Do you remain long in Ilomo ? Aie 
you interested t amused 9 ” 

« Very much ; it is a iiiarvellous 
place. And you, have you been 
here long? ” 

“ We have but now come. My 
husband has accepted a very short 
engagement till the beginning of 
Lent. AVo have been lately at 
Turin and at ^lilan. He docs not 
like the music here, neither the 
pieces given, nor the musicians — 
they are all bad ; there is no school, 
no method, he says, except in the 
Papal choir, and that stands by it- 
self, apart. They are ill-taught at 
the opera ; but the voices are good 
— fine in tone and quality.” 

Giannetto approached his mfe. 
“ Elvira," ho said, “ I fear that wc 
must toko leave ; for I have pro- 
mised to sing elsewhere to-night.” 
Elvira rose, and, with her pretty 
Italian curtsy, wished Amy good- 
night. 

Scarcely were they gone when a 
perfect buzz of conversation arose, 
to which Amy listened, anxious t4> 
hear all she could about them. One 
of the gentlemen — an old hahthtv of 
Eoman society — professed to know 
more than any one. lie was talk- 
ing rather mysteriously as Ainy 
drew her chair into the little circle 
which had formed itself round him. 

“ Yes,” he was saying, “ there is 
something decidedly odd about the 
man and liis pretty wife. A friend 
of mine told me that at Venice very 
strange things were said about him, 
and the extraordinary jiowcr and 
unclianging quality of his voice. 
For instance, once he came to the 
opera, half fainting with &tiguc — 
as w'hito as a sheet, and trembling 
as if with palsy; but when ho 
opened his mouth, his voice was as 
grand and clear as if he was in the 
fullest strength. ^ly friend heard 
afterwards that he had lost his only 
child that very morning.” 


But,” said one of the bystanders, 
“a very powerful w'ill often 
carry one through on such occa- 
sions.” 

True ; but how would you ac- 
count for this — that through heat 
and cold, draughts, crowds, slU those 
accidents that most aifect a singer's 
voice, his has never been known to 
vary ? He is always singing, never 
gives himself any rest. No, no, my 
Mends; it is very unaccountable, 
and not so easy to explain as you 
seem to think it” 

Here the little singuig - master 
broke in — “ Ah, Signori ! is he n(»t 
a wonder, a mar\'cl? After one 
has heard him, one can listen to no 
more. Truly, it seems to me that 
his singing is a Jimile to Uie music 
of the evening.” 

“ Do you know' him ? Are you 
acquainted with his liistoiy ? ” 

** 1 know him, certainly ; but T 
know nothing of his history. I 
have been at his house occasionally. 
He is good and charitable, and gives 
largely. I know of some very jioor 
families in Venice to whom he has 
1)ccn v ery kind ; and even to others 
who are apparently in better circum- 
stances, but who, God knows, often 
need as much, he has been a true 
friend.” Ilis little Iw'iiikling eyes 
glistened as ho spoke. 

“ And his w'ife, who is she ?” 
r cun tell you that,” said Amy, 
gently. “ She is the daughter of a 
very respectable Government ofti- 
cial at Florence ; and my fatlior 
both knew and respected the family 
mucli. There is nothing at all mys- 
terious about her,” she added, 
smiling. 

When the party hod broken up, 
and Amy was alone w'itli her hus- 
band in the carriage, she told him 
how anxious she was not to lose 
sight of Giovanni and Eliriia, for 
she felt the deepest interest in lM>tli, 
but especially in the sad-looking 
young wife. But days passed in the 
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usual whirl of life in Itumc, and 
tlit:>y ncYOT chanced to meet. 

The time passed in sight-seeing 
all day, going into society at night, 
and oucasioiidly a visit to tlie opera, 
(riannetto was so great a man now 
that ho could alibrd to be caprici- 
ous ; ho sang ratlier irregularly — 
sometimes disappointing his audi- 
ences by refusing to do so. 

The Carnival approached, and 
gaieties increased ; balls and paiiiics 
fvery night, the usual fun in the 
("orso, llio throwing of confetti ^ of 
bouquets, bonbons, &c., from bal- 
conies and windows — (dl the custo- 
mary noise and bustle, which Amy 
and her husband were still young 
Miougli to enter into and enjoy most 
thoroughl3\ 

Tlien came ilic sudden change — 
the falling, os it were, of the black 
veil of Lent over the merry streets. 
No one who has not seen it can 
imagine the transformation of Itomo, 
not only outer but inner L*omc, at 
that season; for the streets, no 
longer crowded with singing, dan- 
cing revellert!, are quiet and empt}’, 
— the same crowds that lately 
swarmed in them kneel in the 
(.hurches, calm, collected, and de- 
vout ; .some hundreds of them have 
]»assed from the wildest excitement 
to the deepest prostration of spirit ; 
all are alike sobered and absorlicd 
by the religious duties of the season. 

Tlie weather changed, and hccamc 
cold and hleak ; a hitter tnwiontana 
swt‘})t the streets ; and most of the 
1‘mglish left Home for Naples, there 
to sjioiid the weeks between the 
beginning of I^cnt and the Easter 
festivities. 

Ciannetto and Elvira remained in 
Homo, lie spent most of his days 
wandering in the Cumpagna, often 
not coming homo till late, for his 
resUessnesskept him always moving. 
Her life Fuink into a gentle, regular 
monotony. Like most Italian wo- 
men, Elvira had no resources in 


herself — she neither drew nor 
worked, she scarcely over read ; but^ 
during this season, she passed al- 
most all her time in churcli. There 
slio seemed really happy ; and her 
neighbours called her devote, a saint. 
Her confessor, Fra Goronimo, en- 
couraged her. “Courage, daugh- 
ter,” ho would sa}^; “pray — ^fast 
and pray. Wrestle os I wrestle, 
and the soul of your husband will 
hi* given to us.” 

Under a stem sense of duty. Fra 
<fOTonimo had never revealed to 
Elvira what he knew of her hus- 
band’s history, so of tliat she was 
ignorant stilL 

Ciannetto seemed instinctively 
to know whero and how she passed 
licr time, for he never asked. More 
and more taciturn and sad ho grew, 
till all the sweet smiles with which 
she greeted him failed to elicit one 
in return. She thought that the 
enforced idleness of Lent told on 
Ills spirits, and she mode many 
eilbrts to rouse and cheer him, but 
too often in vain. 

One day he came in looking 
brighter and more lively than he 
had done for a long time. He was 
ilourisliing a letter in his liand. 
“Elvira, what say you to this?” he 
cried ; “ tlic offer of an engagement 
in London — from Covent Garden ! 
The offer is a magnificent one. Tell 
me, dear one, slioiild 3 *ou not like 
the change ?--the novelty of it all ? 
You would see your Englisli friends. 
What do you say?” 

“ Enghmd ! London ! — ah ! shall 
we really go there?” 

“ Yes, really ; I wait but your 
consent to accept. They are appre- 
ciative, these English — it will be a 
pleasure to sing to them. It will 
do you good, Elvira — the cool sum- 
mer will bring the colour into my 
dear one's pale face.” 

The litUe pale face was now 
flushed with pleasure at the un- 
wonted brightness of his tone, and 
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«he looked up eagerly. Alt, Kino 
mine, it ivUl do us both good ! 
WW do we got" 

Immediately after Easter, when 
Loudon is most full. More fame 
to be won yet, Elvira. I climb ! I 
<dimb ! and before long it shall be 
jsaid that I am the greatest singer 
the world has ever seen ! " His 
face flushed, his eyes sparkled, and 
he drank in the proud conviction 
that the crown of his ambition was 
coming, an unrivalled and w'orld- 
wide & 1 UC. 

^'Ah! tnily there is none to com- 
pare with my Kino,” said his young 
wife, twining her arms around him ; 
‘‘and there is notliing like the gift 
of song.” 

That evening a small close car- 
riage stopped l^fore the ‘Fontana 
di TrevL’ There is a well-known 
and cherished sujicistition, that if 
^'ou drink of this water the night 
before leaving Eomo it insures your 
return. 

()ut of the carriage stepped Amy 
and her husband, and descended the 
steps to the fountiiin - edge. The 
water spaiklcd and danced in the 
moonlight ; and the shadows of the 
rock, Tritons, and great bca-horses 
were so disturbed that it seemed 
almost as if they ivero in tnith 
plunging and tumbling in the clear 
streams which dashed over them. 

Giauuetto and Elvira passed 


slowly by on foot^ oiyoying a moon- 
light walk. 

“ See, Elvira, there are travellers 
going down to drink at tlio fountain 
to insure a return to Home j” 

Elvira let go his arm. ‘‘Look, 
look, Kino!” she said; “it is the 
English Signora Aimee and her 
husband.” And she wont down 
the stops. 

“Once, twice, three times for 
^odluck!” exclaimed Amy, drink- 
ing the clear, sweet water. 

“It is all nonsense,” grumbled her 
husband — ^but ho drank noverthe- 

“ Signora, Signora Aimee,” said 
Elvira’s soft voice; “so you leave 
liomet” 

Amy turned round eagerly. “ I 
am so glad to have seen you once 
more. Yes, we go to-morrow.” 

“I am glad to be able to wish 
you a good journey.” She held out 
her hand. Amj' took it, and with 
a sudden iinpulM bent down and 
kissed her. 

She Went away to her carriage, 
and Elvira stood watching till they 
wore out of sight. 

Giannetto drew her hand under 
his arm. “ How cold you are, 
child! come home at once.” He 
stooped and drank a handful of ilic 
water. “ It is refreshing,” he said ; 
“but do not let us delay — these 
lioman nights are treacherous.” 


CHAPTEli X. 


Elvira caught a very severe cold 
that night — so severe tliat for days 
she was unable to leave her bed. 
Like all ailments in Borne, it par- 
took of the nature of low fever, and 
weakened her greatly. Easter came 
and went ; hut when the day drew 
near on which Giannetto's London 
engagement was to begin, she was 
still too weak for so long a journey. 
Giannetto, therefore, carefully wrap- 


]iing her up, and making her as 
con^ortahlo as possible, took her to 
Florence, and loft her under the 
loving care of Signora Mattel, while 
he continued his journey by him- 
self. 

Elvira was received by her mother 
with rapturous joy; the brothers 
and sisters danc^ round her; her 
old father would scarcely let her 
out of his sight. All this cheered 
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Aiul comforted her wonderfully. 
!I'licro was also the excitement of a 
wedding in prospect. Adelaide, her 
second sister, a pretty, dark-eyed 
girl of seventeen, was to be married 
to her./rVmee, Gaetano Vaccliini. 

Elvira did not recover her strength 
as they had hoped she would. »Shc 
was unable to enter into all the 
bustle of the fiimily arrangements ; 
but it was her great pleasure to fur- 
nish Adelaide with money, and send 
her out shopping with her mother, 
or M'itli Violante the servant, and 
then to witness the ecstasies of the 
delighted girl when die brought 
homo and exhibited her finery. 

See, see, Elvira ! this lace, how 
beautiful ! and a silk gown of the 
new colour ! Carols Ilrci wore one 
like it nt tlieir house ; and she said 
to me, ' Adelaide, now is your time j 
do not be married without one. 
Extravagant ! Ah, bah ! if one is 
not extravagant M'heii one is mar- 
ried, when is one to be so? And 
one must be well dressed at first.’ 
Then sec ! this shawl. I wept, I 
entreated the mamma ; but she 
would not give it to mo. She said 
tliat slie had not a haiocen — tliat it 
was ilimsy trash ; and now, thanks 

to you ” and Adelaide tlii'ew 

her arms round her sister's neck, 
half smothering her with kisses. 

The wedding-day came, and it 
was Elvira’s task to dress her sister 
in the ])rctty white bridal dress her 
own taste had chosen. She could 
not keep her tears from falling fast 
as she watched the little procession 
start from the door. She was no^ 
strong enough for the whole cere- 
mony, BO she reserved herself for 
tlic last part, waiting till tlio little 
procession appeared in sight on 
their return from the Mauie in the 
Ilorgo Ognissanti, and then joining 
them on their way to churcL The 
religious ceremony was performed 
at their parish church, San Marco. 
They returned home; and then 


followed all the packing up of largo 
boxes of bonbons, to be sent to the 
friends and relations of the bride 
and bridegroom, so that there was 
no time for sitting down to think ; 
and the first leisure moment had to 
bo spent in writing a long account 
of all that had passed to Giannetto 
in London. 

Elvira was now always on the 
sofa. Every day her loving friends 
tried to believe that she was better ; 
every night found her more weak 
and restless; and those of their 
acquaintance less interested and 
more experienced, perceived too 
dearly that the bright flush on her 
cheek was not the hue of returning 
health. 

The day after the wedding brought 
a large packet of extracts from the 
English newspapers. Giannetto had 
found among the chorus-singers a 
young Italian who understood Eng- 
lish pretty well. He was voiy poor, 
and thankful to be employed in 
making rough translations from all 
the ])aper8 of the reports of the 
great tenor’s successes at Covent 
eSarden, for Elvira’s henefit. Her 
pride in her husband’s achieve- 
ments was much increased hy tlie 
2 )iaiscs thus bestowed on him. 

She lay on the sofa, reading them 
aloud. Signora Celeste, with hands 
and eyes uplifted, beside her; the 
old Cavoliere, violin in hand, rest- 
ing it on the ground, and softly 
beating time with the bow; tlio 
children in front ; Violante, her 
sleeves tucked up above her elbows, 
behind, — all listening as she read 
how Giannetto had been recalled 
four times after the fall of the cur- 
tain — how each time bouquets bad 
been thrown from every part of tho 
house — and how, on one occasion, 
he had been three times encored. 

No voice,” one of the papers said, 
** had ever been hoard in England 
at all appioadiing the voice of the 
new tenor in power or beauty. It 
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vas only a pity that he was not a 
better actor ; there was a want of 
grace in the lighter scenes, his 
efforts at gaiety and playfulness 
appearing forced and unnatural.” 
IQvira coloured, and all her listeners 
defiantly declared that newspaper 
criticisms wera never to bo relietl 
on, with the true inconsistency of 
admiring afiection. Tlie pa|)ers 
went on to notice the wonderful 
strength of Signor Giovanni’s voice 
— ^how, after singing all night and 
numerous encores, it was as fresh 
as ever ; and finally, they prophe- 
sied that, if the slight defects in his 
acting could be got over, he would 
be in truth the very first of his 
profession. 

Elvira put down the papers with 
a proud heart. She kept them 
always beside her; for whenever 
friends and visitors came in (which 
hai)])encd veiy fro«jucnlly), Signora 
Ceioste would come bustling up, in- 
on reading the whole set of 
them again ; for she dearly loved 
the congiutulatious of her neigh- 
bours on her now famous son-in-law’s 
success, and was never tii*ed of hear- 
ing them reiterated. 

Giannetto was lia]»py in l^oiidon. 
TIis success was complete, lie found 
liimself plunged into all the gaietic.< 
of a large musical am I artistic socu'ty, 
of which lie spccdil}* became an 
hahtUu. He enjoyed tlie perfection 
which music, both instrumental and 
vocal, has attained in England ; and, 
more tlian all, he enjoyed finding 
^vorthy support in his fellow-singers. 
The “ cast ” at Covent Garden was 
a fine one, the orchestra in first-rati; 
condition. j/rimo fenorc could 
have wished for a Ijetter introduc- 
tion to a new audience, lie was 
rich. He was famous. 

(Hannetto would scarcely acknow- 
ledge to himself that it was almost 
a lilief to be away from his wife. 
Not that he did not love her. His 
attachment to her was passionate 


08 his Italian nature, but it was the 
very force of that attechment which 
gave him the feeling of relief. Ho 
had no longer to combat tlie almost 
ungovoniablo longing to tell her his 
whole life's history, to break down 
the barrier which his want of con- 
fidence had raised between tliem. 
While thus absent, he was no longer 
tomieiitcd by her wistful looks.* 
When his abnegation of religion, 
his absolute alienation from God, 
bctiuycd itself, those amongst whom 
he now lived seemed to bo indiffer- 
ent to such matters, and for the 
time he felt himself free. 

Giannetto studied music indc- 
fatigably. Ho also devoted niiirh 
time to the .improvement of liis 
general education. Ho engaged n 
tutor, and worked hard, endeavour- 
ing to raise himself to the ](*vel 
of his bettor-educated comitanions. 
Still, occasional!}', the old fits of 
rcsllessiicss would rotiirn irresistibly 
fur days at a time, during which ho 
could settle to no delinitc ocQiipntion. 

He was not altogether popular. 
He vrasi too <!apricious, and often 
too moody to please. He made a 
])oint of never ])crmitting companion- 
ship to advaiict; beyond a certain 
limit ; so that many who, attracted 
hy liis singular power of fu-scinatimi, 
imagined themselves on the road to 
intimacy and confidence, suddenly 
found their advances coldly received, 
and themselves treated with some- 
thing not unlike repulsion. At the 
same time, he had few enemic.««. He 
was never boastful or bragging. 
J'liG proud feedings of gratified am- 
bition that swelled his heart were 
for himself alone. Outwardly he 
appeared too haughty to he vain'; 
and he treated his iinpiocedcntccl 
success as so much a matter of course, 
that the lookers-on often wondcrecl 
whether this oi^ose from the most 
sublime affectation or simple in- 
diffoTcncc. 

The days passed on ; and as tho 
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time of Giannctto’s return drew 
near, Elvira became restless and 
anxious. Her sti'en^'tli began to 
fail rai^idly under a buniing inward 
fever which consumed her; and by 
degrees a strong conviction dawned 
upon her that she had not long to 
live. 

One day the Cavalicro, entering 
the music-room, where Elvira usually 
passed her mornings on the sofa, 
found her weeping over a letter just 
received. The kind old man hastily 
drew a chair near to her, and sat 
looking at her wistfully through Ids 
large s^^ectacles. 

“ Xo bad news, my precious 
child]” 

Elvira shook her head. It is 
nothing, nothing; only that I am 
very weak, very foolish. Nino can- 
not be here for a fortnight more ; 
lie has accepted an engagement 
which will keep him longer in 
England. Ah, father, dear father ! 1 
feel as if there were no time to lose. 
I must sec him before I die !” 

** Die ! Elvira, child, do not 

speak of dying.” 

‘‘ I must speak of it, for the lime 
is short ; and 1 must — Dio mio ! — 
1 must sec him before I die. Oh, 
father mine, I am friglitcned wlien I 
think that 1 may not see him again. 
I have so uinch to say to him.” 

The old Cavalicro slowly brushed 
away two large tears befoin lie aii- 
swored — Alas, my cliild ! I fear 
sometimes that your life has not 
been a happy one.” 

“ Hapi>y ? Ah yes ! happier far 
than I deserve — ^but for one grief, 
one sorrow.” 

“Felicita]” 

‘‘ No, no ; that grief has at times 
been almost a joy. I mean that 

Nino Alas ! what can I say t 

he loves not God nor holy things.” 

“ Poor little one ! ” 

** Ah, father mine, I have never 
spoken of tins except to him and in 
my prayers ; but now — tho relief, 
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tlie comfort of telling all to you! 
You say nothing ; you only giieve 
with me. It is that I want. 
Father, what is this mysteiy ] 
What does it all mean] Oh, if 
this barrier could but bo broken 
down that stands between us 1 
Why will he not go to his old 
home] Alas ! what does it all 
mean]” 

‘*My child,” began the Cava- 
liore, “sometimes Ae indiffcrcnco 
of youth ” 

“ It is not indifference — ^indeed, 
not indiffeience. When I have 
spoken to him, I have seen tho look 
of grief, the shadow of some great 
imspoken sorrow, in his face. He 
seems to shiink — ^to be aftaid-— 
Sometimes — I dread that — that 
some great crime. . . . ^fy God ! 
what have I said ] ” 

She buried her face in her hands, 
shuddering violently. 

The Cavalierc laid lus hand on 
her head. “ Do not fear, my child. 
No one is hero but your old father, 
who will help you if he can.” 

Elvira raised herself again. 
“ Father,” she said, “ I cannot un- 
derstand it. When I speak of lii.s 
mother, ho assumes a harshness 
foreign to his natuxo. Then, and 
then only, he has been unkind to 
me. Alas! he made me promise 
nevcT to ask liim to go home again ; 
but while ho spoke so harshly, his 
lips were quivering, his eyes looked 
at me in such agony. Ah ! wbit 
can it moan ] — what can it mean ] ” 

“ My precious cliild !” 

“Long ago, my mother had au 
idea that all was not right. I know 
not why, but she thought it was 
something to do with his voice — 
possibly that he might have become 
a singer in defiance of the wishes of 
his mother and his friends^who 
knows] I cannot tell why sho 
thought BO. She tried to learn 
what she could from the English 
Conte. He had nothing to tell her. 
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What could ho have had to aayt 
And, alas! the fact remains the 
same. And ho may die impenitent, 
unabsolved. Dto mio! my heart 
ivill break ! ” 

Elvira, darling ! " 

*‘Oh, father, night and day I 
pray that I may be spared to see him 
once — only once again ! Through 
the long hours of the night, iirhon I 
lie awoke, I am planning what to 
say to him, what arguments to use, 
what points to urge ; and I am so 
ignorant, it all ends in this, ‘ Nino, 
Kino 1 if you love me — ^for my 
sake!”' 

The old Cavalicre only kissed her 
forehead; his voice was choked — 
he could not speak. Elvira looked 
u]) at him with her largo sad eyes. 
She went on — Fia Geronimo tell; 
me that if I am jjatient, and go on 
hoping and praying, lie will at last 
be won ; but time goes on, and he 
cannot come home for a fortnight 
longer, and who knows whether 1 
shall live so long! Father, give 
mo this promise — if I should get 
worse, send an express for him at 
once. Let me feel that 1 can rely 
on this. Even should it be a false 
alarm, he will forgive it ; and 1 
must sec him befoiu 1 die.” 

“ 1 promise, Elvira, my darling ; 
let me write at once. Surely it is 
better that he should bo with you 
now ? ” 

“No; do not call him home if 
you can help it. Sometimes I feel 
as if the very longing to see him 
again will serve to keep me alive 
until he comes. Father, dear father, 
if I fail in persuading him, do not 
give him up; but, for my sake. 


look on him os you would on a son 
of your own.” She went on, al- 
most to herself, *^Nino loves his 
mother, I am sure of it; and ho 
loves tliat good priest who wrote to- 
me. What can it meant Why 
docs ho feign anger when T speak 
of themt \Vliy does ho make be- 
lieve that lie does not love them T 
It cannot be as my mother thought 
— they would have been so proud 
of liis singing ; and yet how unwill- 
ing he is to speak of his voice. His 
life before wo first met is a perfect 
blank to me.” 

The Cavalieie resumed gently, 
“ bly child, arc you sure that you 
are not imagining all kinds of fool- 
ish things? Giovanni is young, 
and strong, and thoughtless. When 
son-ow comes, or illness, or any sad 
experience, he will tuni where luily 
comfort can be found.” 

“Father, have you then not 
noticed the dread he has of sacred 
things 9 It is not iiidilfereiice. I 
have seen him stand looking through 
the dour into a church, with a look 
of longing that went to iny heart. 
Then if I begged him to conic in, 
he would be angiy, and irritable ; 
but I could sec his great distress. 
Once he said to me, * You do not 
know the sacrifice you wish mo to 
make ; ' and I did not know — ^alas ! 
I sometimes fear that I shall never 
know what ho meant.” 

Thougli exhausted at the time, 
Elvira felt much comfort from this 
conversation with her father. It 
was a relief to have spoken of her 
sorrows; and his silent sympathy 
was more to her than any words 
could have been. 


CHAFTEB XI. 

The season came to an end in over ; and, rich in fame and purse, 
London, Parliament adjourned, and ho prepared to return home, 
the fashionable world dispers^ in Hut yet one more triumph 
idl directions. Giovanni's last ap- awaited him. He received an 
^earance at Covent Garden was offer from Paris, too lihoml for 
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]iini U) refuse, lie consented to 
sing for two nights only, on condi- 
tion of the toms being doubled. 
The arrogant demand was immedi- 
ately acc^ed to, and Giovanni went 
over to Paris. 

His success was comjdeto. He 
was borne from the concert-hall on 
the shoulders of the crowd. Wher- 
ever he went they flocked to sec 
him. He received presents of every 
description, bouquets and jewels; 
the Conservatoire crowned him, and 
bestowed honorary titles on him. 

** 1 have nothing left to wish 
for,” ho wrote to Elvira. “ I am 
oil the topmost step of the ladder, 
licjoico with me ; 1 have nothing 
more to win." 

Ho returned to his hotel the last 
night before leaving Paris, to find a 
foreign despatch on tlio table. The 
message was very brief: “ Elvira is 
frigid fully ill : come quickly, if yon 
woulil see her alive." 

Who can describe the misery of 
that journey 1 Night and day he 
travelled, and it seemed to him that 
the swift express trains crawled at 
a foot-pace. The time lost in cross- 
ing Mont ("ciiis seemed intermin- 
able-double and treble relays of 
horse.s and mules were sent on, but 
the time seemed endless. 

He reached Florence at last. 
There, waiting for him at the sta- 
tion, stood the old Cavaliore. 8he 
is better ! " lie shouted, before tbc 
train had time to stop. She is 
already better, thanks bo to God !*' 

Before many moments had passed, 
Giannetto stood by the bedside gf 
his wife. 

Tliough the summer was at its 
height, the worm weather hod not 
restored Elvira’s stiengih. Her 
Csmily, always beside her, did not 
perceive how thin she grew; and 
they became so much accustomed to 
tlie little short cough, which had 
never left her since her illness at 
liomc, that at last they scarcely 
noticed it at alL 


The lovely colour that now so 
frequently succeeded her paleness, 
foreshadowed, alas! too truly, the 
dreaded inalaUia Inglesc — the con- 
sumption that is BO little known, 
but SO greatly feared, in Italy. She 
had not appeared more failing or ill 
than usual, when one day she was 
seized witli a very violent fit of 
coughing, attended with much pain. 
Fearful that she had caught fresh 
cold, they sent for the doctor, who 
pronounced her to be suffering from 
acute inflammation of the lungs. 

She cannot live," said the doctor ; 
** the disease gains ground. It may 
be days or weeks, possibly months ; 
but I can do nothing." 

Two days afterwaxds she broke a 
blood-vessel ; and the danger seemed 
so imminent that they at once tele- 
graphed for Giannetto. Before bis 
arrival, however, fte first anxiety 
had passed away ; and, although 
much weakened, she was pronounced 
out of immediate danger. 

Giannetto proved a most tender 
and cfficie^ nurse ; T»ut ho abso- 
lutely refused to believe in her 
danger, and was almost rude to the 
doctor when he spoke despondiiigly 
of his patient’s state. He was 
always insisting that she was better, 
getting well. 

Everything that money could 
procure of the rarest and most costly 
nature ho obtained for Elvira ; soft 
eider-down from German}*, licdi 
Indian shawls, luxurious l^gli^ 
sofas and invalid chairs. He liked 
her to wear costly lace, and put 
beautiful rings tliat he had pur- 
chased for her in London and Paris 
on her little thin fingers. 

‘‘My Elvira is a great and rich 
lady,” ho said to her ; “ and when 
she is well again, we will buy a 
beautiful villa at Fkirence, and 
beemne grand Signori." 

She would sometimes hold out 
her and watch the rings drop 

off one by one. “Look, Nino 
mine,” she said; “like these, the 
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pleasures and riches of this world 
are dropping from me ! ” He could 
not bo angry witli her now when 
she said those things. 

Fra Goronimo was living at his 
Franciscan home at Fiesole when 
the news reached him of Giannetto's 
return to Florence. Ho waited 
sonic days, and then determined 
that he would seek him out. Two 
or three times he called at the Casa 
Mattel, and each time Gionnetto 
was denied to him. Once Elvira 
sent for him, and bogged him to sec 
her husband ; and, if necessary, to 
force him into an interview. 

“ Father,” she said, “ I feel that 
every day that glasses now is an 
opportunity lost. See him, and tell 
him that I am dying, that before 
many weeks he will bo alone ; and 
tell him tliat I cannot die till his 
soul is safe, till he returns to the 
God whom ho has foraakon. Fa- 
ther,” she added suddenly, the 
hectic hue flushing into her face, 

it is not that he does not believe ; 
he believes — he suflers — I knoAv it.” 

” He believes and suiTors,” re- 
peated the friar. ‘‘My daughter, 
I have prayed long for him. I have 
striven against the power of the 
enemy ; and by God's grace I shall 
prevail, and his soul shall be saved !” 

That nighty when all were at rest, 
Fra Geronimo slowly and patiently 
paced the llorgo Pmti. He knew 
that this was the hour in which 
Giannetto allowed himself exercLse 
and relaxation from the constant 
attendance on his wife; and he 
awaited his return homeward. 

The night was calm and still, Uie 
silence o^y now and then broken 
by the irregular clang of different 
church-bells, telling the quarters of 
each passing hour. The shadow of 
the tall friar looked almost gigantic 
as it fdl before him ; and Giannetto 
started back when he saw it, as ho 
came up the street, and the song ho 
had been softly singing died away 
unfinished on his Ups, 


“ Giannetto,” said the friar— and 
Giannetto started again at the sound 
of his old, once familiar name — “ I 
have sought you day after day, and 
the doors are closed against me. I 
must speak mth you, Giannetto.” 

“ Would tliat you would leave me 
to myself,” said Giannetto, angrily; 
“ I need no meddling monk to pry 
into my affairs.” 

The friar laid liis hand power- 
fully upon his arm. “ I know your 
secret,” ho said. “You have no- 
thing to tell me that I do not know.” 

Giannetto shuddered. “Then I 
need tell you nothing, Father, 
lioave mo in peace.” 

They liad reached the door of tlic 
house. Almost as if the hand of 
the friar acted on him as a spell, 
Giannetto opened it ; and they iiass- 
c*d side by side into a large room on 
the ground-floor. It was not dark, for 
the moon streamed in, and hor ghost- 
ly, colourless light filled the room. 

Giannetto flung himself down on 
a chair, his face turned sullenly away. 
Fra Geronimo slowly paced the room, 
his eyes bent on the ground. 

“ (liannetto,” he said — and the 
low hollow tone spoke of mental 
and ph^'sical suffering — “1 must 
have you listen, and forgive me if 
I speak too much of myself. 1 was 
once young, and strong, and brill- 
iant, as you are now. My life began 
in courts. I was rich, 1 was pros- 
perous, and beloved. Giannetto, 1 
also was a scoffer. To mo, God was 
a mockery ; religion the foolery of 
priests and women. My life was 
all enjoyment. I cared for nothing, 
thought of nothing, but the pleas- 
ures of the hour. I watched my 
mother's heart break slowly; for, 
Giannetto, she loved me — I was her 
idol, and I spumed her God. She 
had another son.” The friar's voice 
grew lower and more husky as he 
spoke on. 

“ This son was young, and frcsli, 
and innocent On her deathbed 
she charged me to guard and watch 
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over him for her sake. O God ! 

0 God ! I swore to do so. I broke 
the oath. 1 was wild, dissolute, 
and recked not what I did. Into 
the dark regions of sin and hell I 
led him. I suiroandod him with 
temptation. I laughed to see him 
yield ; and thus I led him on, from 
bod to worse, till the measure of 
his iniquity was full, and there w*as 
no time for atonement. Giannetto, 
ho died cursing God and man ; and 

1 know that 1 — I — his brother, his 
sworn guardian — had driven him to 
damnation ! ” 

Ho paused in his walk to and fro, 
and clasping his hands, he stood 
before Giannetto, who had boAVod 
his hood on the tabic. 

“ I tell you, that since that liour 
I have known no peace. I tore 
myself from home, — it was a time 
of madness and despair. I sought 
oblivion in vain ; the wild eyes of 
my dying brother haunted me night 
and day, and the awful blasphemy 
of his words, as the foam of death 
w’os gathering on his lips — good 
God ! they haunt me now. Then 
caiiic a time of illness, and all said 
that I must die ; but life was strong 
within me, and there was w'ork for 
me to do. I lived — a blighted, suf- 
fering man — for God had work for 
me to do. 

Tliere was a priest, an ohl man, 
who came to tend me. God has 
rewarded him for what he did for 
me. He gave me hope ; he bade 
me spend my life in bringing souls 
to God. * Atone,’ ho said ; ‘ bring 
back the fallen ones to Christ ; and 
so, by saving many souls, atone for 
destroying one.’ 

^‘1 went forth to the combat, armed 
by St Francis with Humility, Fast- 
ing, and Poverty : and the years go 
on, but the atonement is yet unac- 
complished. 1 pray, I fast; but 
there is one soul I cannot win, there 
is one sinner I cannot save. Gian- 
netto, have pity on me — have pity 
on yourself! ” 


Ho stood before him, toll and 
powerful; and the pale moon lit 
u]) his figure, leaving Giannetto 
shrunken, shivering in the shade. 
The monk’s voice changed to a 
softer, gentler strain — 

“ Nino, my son, there is not much 
time remaining. The light of an- 
other world begins to beam on the 
brow of your angel- wife — she is 
dying ! You strive not to believe 
it ; but, Nino, it is true. Not many 
weeks are left you of her love — the 
time flies fast,— repent while yet 
she lives, and lot her die in peace ! 
Tell her all. You have much to 
renounce — fame, riches, happiness 
— but you have all to gain. I 
cliarge you, if you love her, to 
re;xuit 1 ” Another pause. The 
friar sank on lib knees. 

“ Once more, Giannetto, I be- 
seech you to repent I Suffering ! 
what is present suficring compai-ed 
to the peace which passes all under- 
standing? What is daily, liourly 
suffering, compared to the agony of 
unrepentant remorse — remorse that 
will stand beside you night and day, 
wdll infuse a bitter gall into every 
plcasuie, will sharpen every pain, 
and will Unger on in the very 
Hicmoiy of your young dead wife 7 
Have pity on I'Uvira — have jiity on 
yourself 

Still Giannetto lay with his arms 
stretched out before him, and his 
head hidden. He writhed as the 
friar spoke, but ho answered 
nothing. 

Once more the friar rose to his 
full height, gazing down on the 
prostrate figure — “Giannetto, one 
more appeal ! Who are you, wdiat 
are you, that you should brave the 
wratii of God? The worm crushed 
under the foot of man is not more 
impotent or more contemptible. 
There, ns you stand, the strength of 
manhood pours through your veins, 
your intellect tells you that in 
knowledge of good and evil man is 
as a god, and yet, in the pride of 
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your being, you cannot undcretand 
what it is to die. Now is your 
hour, you say; but the hour passes 
away, and you are not You be- 
lieve— I know it ; it is not that you 
cannot believe. It ia that openly 
and avowedly you say, * Let me cat 
and drink, for to-morrow I die!’ 
And thus you would make the 
Word of God of none effect; and 
such will be the end — ^you wUl eat 
and drink, and to-morrow you die — 
unless hly son, my son ! eigh- 

teen hundred years ago, an Atone- 
ment was made for man, in suffering, 
in agony, in shame ! Your Saviour 
pitied you ; have pity on yourself ! ” 

Giannetto raised his head — ^the 
agony of the struggle was visible in 
his haggard face, but the conquest 
was achieved. “ Father, Father, I 
yield I Teach me to repent 1 ” 

Long hours through tliat night 
Giannetto and the Franciscan re- 
mained together. Giannetto mode 
a full and free confession. No ear 
heard or eye saw wliat passed be- 
tween them ; but the dawn had 
already gleamed in the sky before 
they separated, — Giannetto, worn 
out, to throw himself on his bed ; 
the friar to go on with his work, 
fasting and in prayer, before the 
mercy-seat of God. 

The following day was Sunday, 
and Elvira rose from her bed about 
the middle of the day ; but Gian- 
netto did not come as usual to cany 
her into the music-room, and watch 
and tend her. Her father brought 
her in before going to mass, and 
they left her alone, anxious and 
watching for her husband’s coming. 

After they were all gone, Gian- 
netto came quietly in and stood by 
her side. She raised her eyes to 
his lace, and saw that it was very 
pale ; but there was a look in his 
eyes, as he knelt down beside her, 
that gave her heart such a strange 
bound of hope, that for one moment 
she was qpeechless. 

He knelt on silently by the 


couch, where she lay pure as a lily 
and almost as white, his eyes cagc]> 
ly watching every movement of heir 

flWV A TO AO 

"Kino” she said at lengUi, "1 
had a dream last night — au(^ a 
strange dream I It seemed to me 
that I lay here as usual, and yet 
the room was not the same. A 
window was before me, the lattice 
set wide open; and a glorious 
stream of yellow light was flooding 
in, — and Acre, in the light, which 
shone like a golden glory, knelt our 
little child. Her hands were cla8])ed 
in prayer, and she was dressed, like 
the holy Innocents, in purest wliite ; 
and all around her, shadowy, till 
they seemed but wings of pearl, 
hovered the pigeons of St Maik. 
The child was praying, and at times 
she appeared to pause and listen 
iiitendy. Sadness, then anxiety, 
then sorrow, seemed to follow each 
other in shades across her face os 
she listened — ^then all changed into 
one brilliant, radiant smile; her 
little hands were uplifted, her 
robe seemed to become a robe 
of glory, and a soft cloud liid her 
from my sight There was a sound 
of sweet singing in the air, and I 
thought I heard tlie words, * Alle- 
luia I Alleluia ! a triumph has been 
won ! ’ Then all passed away, till 
I felt something soft and warm in 
my arms, nestling to me, and a 
little voice, which said, 'Mother, 
mother, I have finished the work 
that was given* me to do,’ — and 1 
awoke. It was only the first peep 
of dawn, but already some one was 
leaving the house, for I heard steps 
going down the street Oh, Nino ! 
my anna feel so empty, my heart so 
hungry! Nino, Nino ! she never 
learnt to call me mother ! ” She hid 
her face, struggling with her tears. 

Giannetto held her closely in his 
arms ; then taking her small thin 
hands in his, he drew them on to 
his bowed head, as ho murmured 
rather than spoke — "Elvira, pray 
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for me, that God will be merciful 
to mo a sinner." 

Elvira started up, her face beam- 
ing with a perfect joy — “ Oh, my 
Nino, is it true t Has God grant^ 
me this precious gift t Now at last 
I can die in peace." 

“ Not^ die, my darling ; oh, not 
•die ! Live, to help me to atone for 
the bitter past !" 

“Ah, Nino! we will go home 
together, and kneel at your mother^s 
knees, and she will bless us both, 
4ind all will thenceforth bo peace." 
Then suddenly she added, “ Let us 
go at once, Nino. Do not put it 
•olf one single day. The poor mo- 


ther, she has watched and pined so 
long! Ah, how happy I am now!" 

“ Elvira," said Giannetto, clasp- 
ing her hands, “ it shall be as you 
say; but — ^but then you must learn 
my secret^" — and he shuddered 
violently. " Can you bear it % " 

“ Nino," she said, gently, “ there 
are no secrets in the rave." She 
lay back, breathless and exhausted. 

Nino went on, speaking very 
gently — “Elviiu mine. Fro Gero- 
nimo must go with us; he would 

wish to be with you ” 

“ At the last," she finished ; for 
he hod bowed his head in grief too 
deep for tears. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The long and painful journey was 
over, and at last Elvira lay in her 
husbamrs early homo. It had been 
■a very difiicult one: many times 
they had stopped on the way, teni- 
licd at the deadly weakness whicli 
crept over her, and it was always 
her own wisli that hurried them on. 

“ Let us hasten, Nino," she would 
say — “let us hasten on; the time 
grows very short.” The last two 
hours she had to be carried in a 
litter on men’s shoulders, for the 
paths to San Jacopo were too rough 
and narrow for any other mode of 
•conveyance. 

Eveiy comfort and luxiuy that 
she could think of had been sent on 
by Signora Celeste. She herself 
accompanied them pail of the way. 
and then returned to Florence, by 
Elvira’s special wish. Elvira had 
a sort of feeling that, in giving her- 
self entirely to Carola’s care, she 
should in some measure make up 
for Giannetto’s long neglect. 

Carola spent her days of expecta- 
tion wandering through the house, 
.aiTanging and rearranging, over and 
over again, the bed, sofa, and soft 
•chairs which had arrived from Flo- 
rence. Her joy in receiving again 


her long-lost son was very great. 
She greeted him with the brightest, 
happiest of looks, and refrained 
from one word of reproach ; but tlio 
sight of her worn and altered face 
grieved him more tlian any words 
she could have uttered. 

The Curato was much changed ; 
he was failing fost^ and very infirm. 
He 'was glad to welcome Giannetto 
back ; but there was a certain stern- 
ness even in his welcome which 
Giannetto perceived at once. The 
good priest was far too just-minded 
and honest-hearted not to show by 
his manner that he greatly blamed 
his old pupil for his long and cruel 
absence. 

By his old companions and fel- 
low-fishermen Giannetto was re- 
ceived with a good deal of awe and 
wonder, but little cordiality. All 
perceived at a glance the great dis- 
parity that h^ been established 
between them, in manner, dress, 
and appearance, as much as in 
wealth and station. It was a relief 
now and then to poor Oarola to go 
out and have a comfortable chat 
with one or other of her friends ; 
for the refinrinent that filled her 
own house bewildered her. “ I feel 
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as if he 'vroie not my own son,” she 
wonld say, rather piteously. “ lie 
is such a grand Signore, it would 
become mo rather to cui-tey to him, 
* and wait ufion him, than he should 
do everything for me, as he does 
now; and my daughter-in-law — 
alas I it is sad to sec how she fades 
away! Truly, she is already an 
angel!” And the good woman 
brushed away a tear. 

Fia Geronimo had taken up his 
abode in the house of young Andrea. 
On Sunday he preach^ to the fisher- 
congregation, and at other times 
visited the sick and poor, and spent 
his time with the go^ Cnmto, . 

It was evening. All was pro- 
foundly calm and still. The little 
waves came softly in, kissing the 
pebbles on the beach; the lisher- 
boats dotted the almost unbroken 
surface of the blue wide sea; and 
now and then a sea-gull, gleaming 
white ns snow, dipped his long 
wings in the water, uttering his 
strange wild ct}% and shaking olf the 
drops, all shining, from his plumage. 

Elvira lay, propped up by cush- 
ions, close to the window of her 
room, which looked towards the 
sea. It was set %vidc open, so that 
she might catch the faintest breath 
of air. Carols was beside her; 
Giannotto knelt in his customary 
attitude; Fra (leronima sat like a 
statue, dark and motionless, in a 
comer of the room. Carola was 
telling Elvira, in broken words, the 
esirly history of her eon. 

‘‘It is now,” she said, '‘some 
thirty years since our Giannetto 
was bom, and before one year had 
passed, his father died. It was a 
bitter trial to mo, as you may well 
conceive, when years passed on, and 
my boy, my one comfort and hope, 
continued speecliless. We tried to 
think that it was only slow develop- 
ment— that the power of speech 
would come ; but, alas ! more and 
more it grew upon us as a fact, that 
my child was dumb — dumb from 
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his birth. Giannetto, give her wine. 
This hot weather makes her faint, 
poor child ! ” 

Giannetto gave her wine, which 
she BwaUowed eagerly. Go on, go 
oil,” she said ; and Carola proceeded : 

Giannotto vras a good and lov- 
ing child. For a long time it 
seemed as if his sad misfortune 
would not afiSect his happiness ; but 
as he grew older, alas ! they took to 
mocking him — ^boys and men wonld 
laugh at his infinnity, and moko 
him furious. His father before him 
was a passionate man, but not so 
passionate as ot|r Giannetto. Had 
it not been for the goodness of our 
CnratOj I know not what I could 
have done. He took him somewhat 
off my hands, gave; him an educa- 
tion, loved him, cared for him, and, 
as I thought, was curing him of all 
his wild vain longings. Elvira, 
my sweet daughter, he was such a 
beautiful and clever boy ! None in 
all the country round were like him 
— so strong, so active ! l*orhnps 
some of the taunting arose from 
jealousy; for no one, in Avork or 
sport, did half so well as ho : and 
yet they seized upon his one defect, 
and never gave him peace. 

“So it went on. As my hoy 
grew older, he grew more sad ; and 
yet I knoiv not wliy, I thought he 
was becoming more resigned. Per- 
haps it was that I had prayed so 
long — ^that I had learnt to think I 
saw my prayer’s accomplishment. 

“ So it was — such was his state 
— wdicu an Englisli Conte came to 
•San Jacopo; hut, Elvira, you have 
heanl all this before?” 

Elvira shook her head. “ Go on, 
go on,” she repeated. 

“ lie was a good and kind-hearted 
man, this Signor Conte, and ho took 
much interest in my boy. I had 
saved np a little sum, but very little, 
for then we woro very poor ; and the 
Curaio also hod a few /ire, but so 
few — ^foT, just before, the little ho 
had saved had all to be given aw’ay 
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to a poor widow who was ill. This 
money we hod meant to lay up, and 
add to, till there should be enough 
to send Giannetto to some great 
doctor who perhaps might cure him ; 
but when the Signor Conte heard 
our story, he proposed to take Gian- 
notto with him to Nice, to let him 
see the doctors there. 

** Ah ! who can teU our gratitude? 
It seemed a gift sent straight from 
heaven. I wearied Madonna and 
San Jacopo with thanks. He was 
gone three days, and on the fourth 
came back.” 

Elvira started forward — Cured 1 
You say he was cured 

‘‘Alas ! no,” replied Carola. “He 
came home driven to despair; for 
they had told him plainly, had said 
that his infirmity was c^uite incur-, 
able — ^that none ever recovered who 
were bom dumb.” 

Elvira sank back. Again they 
gave her wine. She looked faint 
and exhausted, but murmured still, 
“ Go on.” 

“Alas ! I come to the mystery of 
my story. He was half mad and 
ill despair. Every day I saw how 
the fire was burning within. He 
grew reckless; he cared not what 
he did. But surely, surely you have 
heard all this before ? 

“ There was a stonii, so wild, so 
torrible, it seemed a inar\’el that 
anything alive escaped ; and all 
night long my boy was out at sea. 
Tlio great waves came roaring in ; 
the Sunder crashed and rolled. 
Santa Maria! ns wo stood on the 
beach we‘ thought the Last Day had 
come ! With the first early streak* 
of dawn I heard a strange sound 
from the sea. Elvira, you know it 
well. It was Giannetto singing. 
Over the storm it rose ; it made me 
shrink with terror. For the first 
time I heard the voice of my son : 
his life was saved and his dumbness 
cured.” She covered her face with 
her hands for one moment, then 
looked up, the tears streaming from 


her eyes. “ But, alas ! from that 
time forward he never crossed the 
threshold of a church — he never 
confessed — he spumed all holy 
things — ^he was, we feared, forsaken 
by his God!” 

From the darkening comer where 
he sat^ Goronimo drew near. He 
spoke low, and with authority. 
“Giannetto, the time has come; 
tell all.” 

The shadows of evening were 
growing deeper, and Elvira lay pale 
and motionless. 

“Elvira, you shall know all.” 
Giannetto’s voice was so harsh and 
husky, that they scarcely recognised 
its sound. “ You, who have never 
known such things, how can you 
understand what it was to me when 
my hopes were dashed to the 
ground? How can you know? 
You were never shut out and iso- 
lated from your fellow-men — de- 
spised, scorned, and mocked — an 
outcast from them alL From a 
child, the rebellion in my heart had 
been growing stronger. Why was 
I born ? What hod I done to be so 
miserable ? One thing that always 
maddened me was the sound of 
music. I loved it with a passionate 
love; and, alas! it was the sound 
of the human voice that was my 
passion. 

“The Curafo once gave me a 
violin. I had it for some days; 
then I told him I hod lost it. It 
was not tnic — I had broken it into 
a thousand pieces ; for I could only 
produce sounds wMch roused up all 
my passionate longings, and made 
me more embittered than ever. He 
used to talk to me of resignation — 
it seemed such a mockery I Why 
should I be resigned ? l^y was I 
— ^I only — to be singled out for 
laughter and for shame? What 
had God done for me that I should 
be resigned? 

“Elvira, at this time that my 
mother tells you of, these wild and 
wicked thoughts W'ere strongest. 
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It was but ahortly before that tlie 
crod blow had fallen, when they 
had told me I had no hope; and I 
was desperate. 

“1 was out alone that awful 
night, far out at sea, when the 
storm came on. I was mad. I 
longed to die. I saw Death close 
to me, staring me in tlio face ; and 
in my frenzy I saM in my heart, 
* Let me curse God and die ! ’ The 
waves came leaping round me ; the 
lightning seemed to rend open dl 
the depths of the heavens. It 
came on me, ficicdy and more 
fierce, Uiat med thought, never to 
go home, but out there — alone — to 
curse my Ood and die. I was on 
my knees, and in my agony I cried, 
‘ What is life to mo ? Only grant 
me the power of speech, and I care 
not for death or hell ! Spcccli ! 
speech ! and I care not for my soul ! ’ 
Mvira, I know not how, but either 
from heaven or hell that awful cry 
was answered. 1 heard the first 
sound of my own voice, and 1 sank 
down cowering in the boat, in a 
terror too great for utterance. I 
thought I had sold my soul ! El- 
vira, Elvira, hear me still! He 
aays ” — (catching the mojik’s robe, 
he held it up convulsively) — ‘Mie 
says it may have come from («od. 
That in that fonu it may have been 
sent as a great and tcn-ible tempta- 
tion — that my cry may have been 
answered from heaven, not hell* 
Ob, who can say what comfort 
those words have given me ! I 
have thought there was no atone- 
ment. 1 have thought that, even if 
there were repentance,it would imply 
renunciation of my voice, my whole 
career. God help me ! I thought 
that I had sold my soul ! Elvira I 
wife ! ” But Elvira lay insensible. 

For days after tliis terrible narra- 
tion, Elvira hovered between life 
snd death. At last there came a 
time in which they said, All hope 
is over, and but few hours are left.” 

She lay, as usual, by the window, 


panting for air ; and Giaunetto 
done was with her. In feeble, 
gasping words she spoke to him of 
hope to come, of pardon, and of 
lieoce. She was going home, she 
said, leaving him (done in the wide 
and weary world, perhaps through 
long, long years of penance, to ex- 
piate his sin. Giannetto’s head 
was bowed, and ho only reiterated — 
Elvira ! 0 Elvira ! do not leave me ! ” 
She told him she was going be- 
fore — to pray for him. Once, in 
bitter anguish, he cried aloud, '*My 
puuisluncnt is greater than I can 
l)ear.” But she spoke on ; and ever 
her words dwelt on the peace which 
passeth understanding— on tlie re- 
ward to bo looked for, by God’s 
grace, when the weary lucc is run. 
And so the hours drew on. 

Over the dark sea, over the silent 
streets, tlie night came softly down. 
One by one the largo pale star's 
shone out in the southern sky. 

Breaking the solemn watches of 
the night, came the low munuur of 
chanting and the tinkling of a little 
bell. Out of the church ][)a8sod a 
slow procession, bearing the “ Viati- 
cum” to a passing soul. Two and 
two, followed the simple iishcrmcn 
to the door of Giannetto’s house, 
and then they knelt down in the 
street, and the priest and Fi'a Gcrn< 
iiimo went in alone. 

It w*as over. The last rites wore 
accomplished, tho last words saiil, 
and they thought that she slept. 
Giaimcito knelt beside her bed, hi.s 
eyes fixed on her face, his hands 
, clasping hers. 

I’alc, and not understanding such a 
woe, the peasant-mother watched and 
wept ; and the long hours stole on. 

Suddenly burst a cry from Carola 
— Giannetto ! 0 Gianiictto ! ” 
“Hush, hush!” he said; “you 
will wake her — she sleeps ! ” 

“ Not sleep, Giannetto ; it is not 
sleep, but deatli !” 

Still ho kndt on, as if he had not 
heard ; and her hands were giow- 
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ing cold in his. All thought, all 
feding gone, save one, that she was 
dead — his idol — ^his beloved — ^gone 
from him, and for ever ! 

Seeing that he did not move, 
Carola went out and called Fra 
Geronimo. Tenderly the Franciscan 
laid his liand on Giannetto's shoul- 
der. Giannetto,” he said, ‘‘my 
son, come with me.” 

Gentle and docile as a child, 
Giannetto rose and followed him 
out, a broken-hearted man. 

The fisliermon were waiting for 
him outside in the street — foremost 
among them Pietro Zei — all eager 
to grasp his hands. “ Giannetto ! 
Giannetto! pardon us; we knew 
not what wo did. Ah! pardon, 
pardon us ! ” 

They thronged round him. Gian- 
netto took Pietro’s outstretclicd 
hand, raising his glassy eyes from 
the ground. “ Friends,” he said, “as 
I hope to he forgiven, 1 forgive you 
freely.” 

He went on with the friar to the 
Cnraft^^ house, leaving the rough 
ijshermen sohhing like children. 

A few days after the funeral of 
his wife, Giannetto left his native 
town wdth the Franciscan. I heard 
from tlic Ciirato that he had entered 
one of the religious orders; and 
some years passed away. 

Once more I heal'd of him. We 
were living near Pisa ; and one day, 
with a sm^l number of friends, we 
visited a Carthusian monastery in a 
remote valley, which is very little 
known to the world in genend. It 
was a wild, desolate place — the 
monks supporting themselves by 
the produce of tlicir land, and by 
the alms bestowed on them in re- 
quital for their prayers. 

There ivcre about twelve of them 
at the time of our visit— fewer than 
usual ; for fever, combined with the 
peculiar austerities of tiicir order, had 
considerably thinned their ranks. > 

The women of our party were 
not admitted within the gates ; but 


I myself and a friend were taken by 
a lay-brotlier to the cell of the Su- 
perior, and round the buildings. 

The Superior received us with 
dignified courtesy, and diowedus as 
much of the moxia^ry as was allow- 
ed. lie conducted us into the 
gloomy chapel, where one or two of 
the white-robed monks were kneel- 
ing. They never moved when we 
entered, but knelt on, rigid, as if 
hewn out of the stone. Ho i^owed 
us the beautiful cloister with its 
twisted marble pillars and vaulted 
roof. On the walls, cut on the 
stone, were the names of the dead, 
their secular names as well as those 
adopted by them on entering the 
Order — the last link after death 
with the outer world — and among 
them I read this — 

GlOVAXNl BATTISTA NENGINI. FRA 
GIOVAXNI. DEO GRATIAa 

I turned to the Superior and 
asked him when this penitent had 
died. “ Two years ago,” ho said. 
“ Fra Giovanni led the holiest of 
lives. He practised every penance 
and austerity permitted by our 
inlc; and from the time he took 
the vows, he never spoke again. No 
car ever heard the sound of his 
voice till tlie last moment of his life. 
He died of the malaria in the heat 
of summer. He lay on ashes in the 
chapel, for such was his humble 
desire ; and w^hen the last moment 
came, he stretched out his arms as 
if to grasp some vision, and fell 
bock murmuring ‘ Deo gratias.' 
And see, wo hod those words en- 
graved below his name.” 

It was, from first to last^ a strange 
story, and' one that 1 can never for- 
get. I wished to hear more of those 
years after Elvira’s death ; but the 
Ourato was dead, and I could find 
no trace of Fra Geronimo. I sought 
after him for some time, and did not 
give up the qtiest tQl I had learnt 
that he had b^n sent on some far- 
ofiT foreign mission in the East. 
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THE PAYMENT OF THE FR'E MILLIABDS. 

As soon as it became known, on to them without entailing any 
five yearn ago, that France had to material perturbation. Such, how- 
hand over £200,000,000 to Ger- ever, has turned out to be the case ; 
many, it was {^ner^y predicted and of all the lessons furnished by 
tliat the financial equilibrium of the war, no other is more practic^ 
Europe would be upset by the or more strange. The story of it is 
transfer of so vast a sum from told, in detail, in a speciol report 
one country to another, and that which has recently been addressed 
the whole system of international by kL "Lion Say to the Commission 
monctaiy relationship would be of the Budget in the French Ghaiu- 
tlirown into confusion. Appre- ber. It is so curious and instruc- 
hensions of an analogous nature tive that it is well worth while to 
were abundantly expressed when analyse it. It may, however, be 
the two French loans successively mentioned, tliat the order of exposi- 
came out. Wise bankers shook tion adopted by AI. Say is not fol- 
their heads in Frankfort, London, lowed here. To render the tale 
Amsterdam, and Brussels, and as- clear to English readers, the form 
sured their listeners tliat, though uf it is changed, 
the money would probably be sub- But before explaining the pro- 
scribed, it could not possibly bo cesses by which the war indemnity 
paid up under five 3’cars at least, was paid, it will bo useful to recall 
And yet the whole of this vast the princij>al features of the position 
transaction was carried out between in which France was placed by her 
Ist Juno 1871 and 5111 September defeat. It is now computed that 
1873; twenty-seven months suf- the entire cost of the campaign 
heed for its completion; and not amounted, directly and indiroctl}^ 
one single serious difficulty or dis- to about £416,000,000 ; and this 
order was produced by it. The fact outlay may bo divided into five 
was that the commercial world had sections,— ^ho first three of which 
no idea of its own power; it thought were declared officially by the Min- 
itself much smaller than it really Lstcr of Finance in his report of 
is; it failed altogether to sus])ect 28th October 1873, while the two 
that its own current o])cration8 were otliers have been arrived at by a 
already so enormous that even the comparison of various private cal- 
remittance of five milliards from dilations. They are composed as 
France to Germany could be grafted follows : — 

1. Sttma paid by France for her omi military opet'atione— 

War expenses to the end of 1872, . . . £76,480,000 

Food bought for Paris before the sitge, . . 6,781,IHK> 

Assistance to families of soldiers, &c., . . 2,(XK),0(K» 

Balance of war expenses payable out of the Liquidation 
Account, . . ^ . 21,942,000 

Total of French expenses proper, . £107,203,000 

2 . Sums paid to Germany^ 

Indemnity, £200,000,000 

Interest on unpaid instalments of indemnity, 12,065,000 

Maintenance of Gciman amiy of occupation, 9,SM5,000 

Taxes levied by the Gen^nrs 2,468,000 

Total paid to Gemiany, 


£224,47d,(XK» 
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3. CoUatei'ol expenses-- 

Cost of iBBue of the various war loans, rebates of in- 
terest, exchange, and cost of remitting the indemnity, j625, 247,000 
Loss or diminution of taxes and revenue in consen uence 
of the war, 14,567,000 

Total of collateral expenses, ^639 ,814,000 

4. JlMuisUiofis in cash or objects — 

Supplied by towns or individuals, including the 
28,000,0(K) paid by Paris— estimated at . . £16,000,000 

6. Loss of profits consequent upon the snspeiision of traie— 

Estimated at .... . £30,000,000 

liKSUM^. 


1 . . . . 

2 . . . . 

:i. . . . 

4. . . . 

5. 

(.iener.ll total, 

Now, what has France to show 
against this? 

Her annual gains before the w'ar 
were put by M. ^raurice Llock 
(‘Europe, Politique et Sociale,’ p. 
317) at £900,000,000 ; unfoi-tu- 
iiately he does not tell us how 
much of this she spends, and how 
much slie lays by; but there is 
a prevalent impression in France 
that her annual savings iunount to 
£80,000,000. "We sliall mention 
presently a calculation which seems 
to indicate that, during the later 
period of the Empire, they must 
have amounted to n considerably 
larger sum than this; but if we 
admit it, for the moment, os correct, 
it would follow that the cost of the 
war, in capital, represented five 
years' accumulation of the net pros 
fits of the country. It is not, how- 
ever, in that form that a proportion 
can be established between liabili- 
ties and resources ; the measurement 
must be made, not in capital, but 
in interest, for it is, of course, in 
the latter form alone — that is to 
say, in now taxation to pay interest 
on loans — that France now feels 
the pressure. That new taxation, 


£107,203,(XK) 

224, 478, (XM) 

30,814,0(X) 

15,00(MH)0 

30,(M)0,00() 

£41(5, 406, (KK) 

when completed (it is not all 
voted yet), will amount to about 
£26,000,000 a-ycar; and that is 
the real sum which is to be de- 
ducted from the annual profits of 
the country in consequence of the 
war. Now, if those profits were 
only £80,000,000, and if they ore 
not progressing, but standing still 
at their previous rate, this deduc- 
tion would absorb almost a third 
of them ; but ns they are continually 
advancing — as every branch of trade 
in Pmuce is active — as foreign com- 
merce, which is generally accepted 
as a safe test of national prosperity, 
was onc-fifbh larger in 1873 thiin iu 
1869 — it may fairly bo supposed 
that, after paying the £26,000,000 
of war taxes, France is effectively 
laying by os much as she did in the 
best years before the war, whatever 
that really was. 

After this rough indication of the 
situation, we shall better understand 
the story of the five milliards. It 
is scarcely possible to disassociate it 
from the general attendant circum- 
stances of the position as a whole ; 
the two should be kept iu view 
together. 
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The payment of the indemnity, 
and the detailed conditions under 
which that payment was to be made, 
mio stipulated in the three treaties 
or conventions signed successively 
at Versailles, Ferri&res, and Frank- 
fort, in January, March, and May 
1871. It was determined by the 
last-named treaty that “payments 
can be made only in the principal 


commercial towns of Germany, and 
shall bo effected in gold or silver, 
in English, Prussian, Dutch, or 
Belgian bank-notes, or in commer- 
cial bills of the first class.” The 
rates of exchange on coin were 
fixed at 3f. 75c. per thaler, or at 
2f. 15c. per Frankfort florin; and 
it was agreed that the instalments 
should be paid as follows : — 


30 days after the suppression of the Commune, 
Daring 1871, .... 

Ist May 1872, .... 

2d March 1874, .... 

£3OfiO0,(m 

40,000,0(M> 

S0,CK)a,lXN) 

120,000,0<)<> 

Total, 

j£2(l0,fl0(),0(K> 


The last £120,000,000 were to 
bear interest at 5 per cent. 

It must be particularly observed 
that no currency was to be “libera- 
tive” excepting coin, German thalers 
or German florins. The other fonns 
of money which the German Govern- 
ment consented to accept, did not 
constitute a definite payment; it 
was not until those other forms 
Avere converted into their equivalent 
value in thalers or in florins, that 
the payment became “ liberative.” 
This was the essential basis of the 
bargain. 

Furthermore, it was declared that 
the instalments must be paid at the 
precise dates fixed, neither before 
nor afberAvards ; and that no pay- 
ments on account should bo alloAvcd. 
It was not till July 1872 that leave 
Avas given to make partial payments, 
but only then with the express re- 
servation that such partial jiaymonts 
should never bo for less than 
£4,000,000 at a time, and that 
one month’s notice of them should 
bo given on each occasion. Under 
no circumstances, fh)m first to last, 
was any payment permitted on ac- 
count. 

Two main conditions, therefore, 
governed theoperation: thefirBt,tliat 
all payments made in anything but 
coin oraproper German form wore to 


be converted into a Gorman form at 
the expense of Franco ; the second, 
that the proceeds of all bills or 
securities which fell due prior to 
the date fixed for an instalment, 
Avere to be held over until that date. 
The dates themselves Avero ulti- 
mately changed — ^the last payment 
Avos advanced six moiitlis ; but, 
Avith two special exceptions, those 
conditions were rigorously enforced 
throughout the entiro business. 

As the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine to the German Empire 
obliged the Eastern Bail way Com- 
pany of France to abandon all its 
fines within those provinces, it Avns 
agreed that (lennany should pay for 
them, tliat the price should bo 
£13,000,000, and that this sum 
should bo deducted from the in- 
demnity. Tliis was the fii-st ex- 
ception. The second was, that Ger- 
many consented, as a favour, to 
accept £5,000,000 in French bank- 
notes. By these tAvo means the 
£200,000,000 were reduced ta 
£182,000,000. But thereto must 
bo added £12,065,000 for interest 
wliLchaccrued successively during the 
transaction, and which carried the 
total for payment in coin or German 
money to £194,065,000. And oven 
this was not quite all, for Franco 
had to furnish a further sum of 
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about £580,000 for exchange, and 
for expenses in the conversion of 
foreign socuiitics into German value. 
Tills last amount does not appear 
to be finally agrcctl between the two 
Govemnients — there is a dispute 
about it ; but as the difference ex- 
tends only to a few thousand pounds, 
the final sum remitted may be 
taken at about £194,645,000, or 
at £199,645,000, if wo include the 
£5,000,000 of French bank-notes. 
The £13,000,000 credited for the 
railways carried the entire total of 
the indemnity, with interest and 
expenses, to £212,645,000. 


The first payment (in French 
bank-notes) was made on 1st June 
1871. As the first loan was not 
brought out until the end of the 
same month, £5,000,000 were taken 
for the purpose irom the Bank of 
Fiance; but with that exception, 
and subject to temporary advances 
(as^ will be seen hereafter), the funds 
for the entire outgoing were pro- 
vided by the two great loans ; the 
interest was, however, charged sepa- 
rately to the budget. ConsequenUy, 
the money was derived successively 
from the following sources 


TIk^ value of the Alsace-Lorraine railways, £L3,00(VHM) 

Tjoan from the Bank of Franco, . . . 5,(NH),()(M> 

Out of the fiivt loan fur two milliards, . Ci2,47S,(XH) 

Out of the second loan for three iiiillhirds, . 120,1()2,(KM> 

Out of the hiidi'Cts of 1872 and 1873 (iiiteivst), 12,06o,(X)0 


Total, £212,645,000 


It is not necessary to go into the 
details of the dealings with the 
Bank of France, of the subscription 
of the loans, or of the dates and 
proportions of the payments made 
upon them ; it will suilice to ob- 
serves, as regards those elements of 
the subject, that though the pay- 
ments on the loans came in, nomin- 
ally, before the dates fixed for the 
delivery of the corresponding instal- 
ments to Germany, they, practically, 
were not always available in time, 
'i'he reason was, tliat though the 
actual handing over to Berlin took 
place at fixed periods, the remittances 
themselves were necessarily bothi 
anterior and continuous, their pro- 
ceeds being accumulated by French 
agents un& wanted. The result 
was, that the French Ministry of 
Finance was under the necessity of 
making almost constant advances 
on account of those remittances. 
Each time a payment was coming 
due, the means of effecting it had 
to bo arranged long beforehand. It 


is not possible to collect or cany 
£20,000,000 at a week’s notice ; so 
the Treasury was of course obliged 
to keep on buying bills, os fast as 
it could get them, in order to have 
a stock in hand for future needs. 
That stock fiuctuated a good deal, 
and there is some contradiction in 
^1. Leon Say’s report as to its 
amount; but it appears, at one 
period, to have ranged for months 
os high as £30,000,000, part of the 
cosh to pay for it being provided 
temporarily, until the loan moneys 
came in, either by Exchequer bills, 
or by the Bank of France in notes. 

There was, moreover, towards the 
end of the operation, an advance 
made specially in gold by the Bank 
of Franco; and, as the circumstances 
under which it was effected present 
a certain interest, it will be worth 
while to state them. In May 1873, 
the French Treasury had before it the 
obligation of providing £40,000,000 
between 5th June and 5ih Septem- 
ber; £24,000,000 of bills were in 
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hand for the purpose, and about 
£10,000,000 of instalments were 
coming due on the loan ; but there 
was, at the best, a clear deficit 
of about £6,000,000 in the resources 
available. The Bank of Fitinco 
agreed to supply that sum ; but os, at 
that very moment, the circulation of 
its notes had reached £112,000,000, 
and as it had, consequently, only a 
maigin of £16,000,000 between that 
figure and its total authoriseil issue 
of £128,000,000, it seemed dsiiiger- 
ous to withdraw £6,000,000 of Uiat 
margin in notes, and it was decided 
to effect the loan, by preference, in 
gold. It is w'orth remarking that this 
is probably the first example, in the 
history of national banks, of a bank 
electing to make an advance in gold, 
as being less “ dangerous ” than the 
delivery of its own notes. The 
French Treasury was of course well 
pleased to obtain bullion, wdiich was 
immediately '^liberativc,” instead of 
notes, which would have liad to be 


converted into bills at various dates. 
But^ after all, this aid did not suf- 
fice; the incomings from the loan 
did not arrive, practically, in time 
for use, and the Tresisury had to 
supply a further final balance of 
£9,760,000 to enable the conclud- 
ing payment to Germany to be reg- 
ululy effected. 

Finally, it may be noted that 
there were thirty-three deliveries to 
Germany, the component parts of 
each of which were so scrupulously 
verified by the i-cpresentatives of the 
Berlin Finance Department, tliat 
several days were occupied by the 
counting, on each occasion. Indeed, 
when thalers had to be told up, the 
maximum got through in a day 
never exceeded £32,000. 

After these preliminary explana- 
tions we can now begin to show the 
means by which the transfer was 
performed. AVc will divide them, 
in the first instance, into four cate- 
gories : — 


1. German bank-notes and money collccteil in France 

after the war, 

2. French gold and silver, 

3. French bank-notes, 

4. Bills, 


£4,201,tMH) 

20,492,(H)0 

l(>9,9r>2,0<M) 


Total, £l99,ri4.VHM) 


The first observation to l;c iinidc 
here is, that the German money 
found in Fiance amounts lo a sin- 
gularly large sum ; indeed, if this 
proof of its importance hofl not been 
furnished, no one could possibly 
have suspected that the invaders, 
for their personal and private neces- 
sities, had spent anything like so 
much. Their wants, as soldiers, 
were supplied, during the war, 
cither by stores sent from Germany, 
or by requisitions levied in France ; 
until peace was signed they paid 
for no objects of public or official 
need: all this cash represented, 
therefore, individual expenditure. 


And, manifestly, the real total must 
have been still laigcr. It cannot 
be supposed that the wdiolo of the 
Geiman money spent in France 
%va8 reserved, by its French proprie- 
tors, for sale to their own Govern- 
ment ; it may be taken for granted 
'that a considerable portion of it 
went back straight to Germany, 
through ordinary channels; and it 
may be guessed that the entire sum 
expended by the conquerors, out of 
their individual resources, in Ger- 
man money, was at least a half more 
than the amount here shown, and that 
it consefjucntly attained £6,000,000. 
The question is curious, and this 
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is the first time that any ofiBcial 
information bearing on it has been 
published. It remains to add, as 
regards this element of the payment, 
that, as might have been expected, 
the German money was induded, 
almost entirely, in the earlier instal- 
ments, and that scarcely any of it 
appeal in the later remittances. 

The £20,492,000 of French mon- 
ey was composed of £10,020,000 
in gold and £9,572,000 in silver. 
But it should be said at once that 
these figures express only the 
amounts transmitted by the Itench 
Government officially, and do not 
comprise the quantities of French 
gold bought by Germany or for- 
warded by private bankers to cover 
their own bills ; these other quanti- 
ties will be referred to presently. 
£6,000,000 of the Government gold 
were su])pliGd by the Bank of 
Franco ; the rest was bought from 
dealers or furnished by the Trea- 
sur}^ Of the silver, £5,840,000 
were obtained in France, and 
£3,732,000 were dra^vn, in bars, 
from Hamburg, and coined in Paris. 

But those direct remittances of 
German and French cash repre- 
sented, after all, only about one- 
eighth of the entire payment; the 
other seven-eighths were transferred 
by bills, and it is in this section of 
the matter that its great interest lies. 
It will at once be seen that, as no re- 
mittance in paper became libera- 
tive” unto it was converted into 
an equivalent value in thalers or in 
fiorins, the French Treasury could 
obtain no receipt for an instalment 
until all its various elements hsA 
been so converted ; its object, 
therefore, was to obtain the largest 
possible amount of bills on Ger- 
many, so that, at their maturity, 
their proceeds might be at once 
available in the prescribed form. 
But, at the same time, it was quite 
impossible to collect in France 
. TOLi CXVIL— KO. DCCXIL 


alone, within the time allowed, any- 
thing approaching to the quantity 
of Gfen^ bills required. The re- 
sult was, that it was found necessary 
not only to hand in a large amount 
of bills on other countries, whidi 
had to be converted into German 
values at the cost of France, but 
also, as regards the purchase of 
direct biUs on Germany, to effect it 
frequently in two stag^ In the 
first stage, bills were bought in 
Pari^ as they offered, on England, 
Belgium, or Holland; in the se- 
cond, a j>ortion of the proceeds of 
those bills was reinvested, in those 
countries, in other bills on Germany 
itself. Of course the French Gov- 
ernment was very anxious to emidoy 
every sort of means to increase the 
quantity of German bills, and to 
avoid leaving to the German Trea- 
sury the right of converting foreign 
paper into Gorman value at French 
expense. At the origin of the oper- 
ation the importance of this element 
of it was not fully realised ; but by 
degrees the French minister dis- 
covered that it was far more advan- 
tageous to efiect his conversions 
himself than to leave them to be 
carried out anyhow at Berlin. The 
result of this discovery was, that 
while £454,000 were paid to Ger- 
many for the cost of conversion on 
the first two milliards, only £1 1,000 
were paid to her under the same 
head on the remaining three mil- 
liards ; after the experience of the 
fimt twelve months. Franco sought 
for bills on Germany wherever she 
could get them, all over Europe; 
and it may be added that she was 
somewhat aided in the effort by the 
special position of Germany, who, at 
the moment^ was in debt consider- 
ably to England not only for tBe 
war loons she had issued Aere, but 
also on commercial account as wdl. 
But, as has just been mentioned, a 
good many of these bills were sub- 

M 
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^titntioiis for each other, and conae- appears in the account twice over, 
quenily the amount of paper shown l^e following table gives the com- 
ofl bought is considcrabij huger than position of the totid quantity of 
the real sum paid to Oennany, the bills bought by Fiance : — 
reason being that a good deal of it 


BlUb on Gennany, bought direct, in thalers, . . . £62,560,000 

Do. do. in florins. . . , 9, 548, 0(H) 

Do. bought, in thalers, with the proceeds of 

other bills, 42,218,000 

Do. in reichsmorcsi • • ' . . 3,172,000 

Bills on England, in sterling, 61,78(),0(K> 

Do. Hambuig, in marcs-banco, 21,432,000 

Do. B^um, in francs, 20,856,000 

Do. Holland, in florins, 12,952,000 

Total, . £234,6 08,000 


These bills were paid for, mainly, 
in French bank-notes; and the 
^ average rates of exchange at which 

Thalers, 

Pounds sterling, 
Marcs-banco, . 

Belgian inincs, 

Dutch florins, . 
Frankfort florins, 
Reichsmarcs, . 

Every one at all acquainted with 
exchanges will recognise how low, 
under such circumstances, these 
prices are ; and will ask, with won- 
der, how they can have been kept 
down to such averages on so huge 
an undertaking. 

But though the foregoing table 
shows the quantities of bills, of each 
kind, that were bought by the 
French Government as vchides of 
transmission, it in no way indicates 


they were bought came out as fol- 
lows, for the entire operation \— 

Francs. 

3.7910 

25.4943 

1.9089 

1.0061 

2.1500 

2.1637 

1.2526 

the form in which the money was 
in reality handed over to the Ger- 
man Treasury. Most of the above 
figures were largely modified liy 
conversions and substitutions ; and 
when all the bills had been cashed 
— when the whole payment liad 
been efiectod — it appeared that the 
real totals of each sort of currency 
which liad been finally delivered to 
Germany were os follows : — 


French bank-notcfs .... £5,000,000 

French gold, ..... 10,920,000 

French silver, ..... 9,572,000 

German notes and cash, . / . . 4,201,000 

Bills— Thalers, ..... 99,412,000 

Do. —Frankfort florins, .... 9,404,000 

Do. —Marcs-banco, .... 10,608,000 

Do. — Reichsmarcs, .... 3,190, 0(X> 

Do. —Dutch florins, .... 10,020,000 

Do. — (wd in silverV-Belgian francs, . . 11,828,000 

Do. —Pounds sterling, .... 25,490,000 


Total, 


. £199,645,000 
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This catalogue shows, at last, in tally, that £720,000 of Bdgian 
what shape the bills were te^ly fcancs were sent to Berlin in 
utilised and made liborativo,'’ and that the London agency of the 
either in German money direct, or FronchTrmuiy bought £1,132,000 
by the equivalent of foreign viilue here in gold and silver, which, pro-/ 
in thalers or florins. The difler- bably, was also shipped to Berlin j 
ences of composition between this but these are the sole ftlluMnniy to 
defimtive list and that of &o bills the subject It is probable, as in- 
origii^y bought, are only partially deed has always been supposed, 
explained by M. Ldon Say; it is that the bullion which was with- 
not, however, necessary, nor would drawn, during the operation, from 
it be interesting, to follow cut pre- London, Bruo^, and Amsterdam, 
cisely the various conversions which was not token for French account^ 
took place j — ^we will only men- but by Germany, out of the sums 
tion, as an illustration, tha^ out of at her disposal in each place after 
the £61,780,000 of original bills in the bills on that place had matured. 
England, £31,687,000 were con- Wo have now before us, in a 
verted here into other bills on Ger- condensed form, the main elements 
many, that £25,490,000 wore scut of tliis prodigious operation ; we 
to il^rlin in sterling bills, and that see now what were the conditions 
the balance remains unexplained, which regulated it, where the money 
As regards the direct delivery, by came from to realise it^ how that 
France herself, of English, Belgian, money was successively employed, 
or Dutch bullion, the report says and in what shapes the payments 
nothing : it is only stated, inciden- were at last effect^ 

We recugnisc lliat France herself provided, in her own notes and 

coin, ...... £25,492,000 

„ that German money and hills on Genuany produced. 126,815,000 
., and that hills on England, Belgium, and Holland 

contrihuted, ..... 47.336,000 

Total, £199.645.0(K) 

Here, however, wo must repeat the opinion that £8,000,000 wero 
that the Paris bankers who sold all that was required, as a balance 
dra& on Germany were obliged, to to cover the French bills on Berlin, 
some extent, to remit cash to meet Of course this is a question which 
them. On this point M. L4on Say nobody can decide ; but, to lookers 
goes into calculations which we will on, it docs seem somewhat contrary 
mention presently ; for the moment to the probabilities of such a case, 
it will suffice to say that, according that this sum can have been suffi- 
to his view, the effective tronsmis- dent It may perhaps have been 
sion of bullion from Franco to Ger- enough, M. Say says, to balan^ 
many, tl^ugh private hands, from accounts in the long-run, but it is 
1871 to 1873, did not exceed difficult to believe that it was not 
£8,000,000 for the purposes in considerably exceeded while the 
view h^ He acknowMges, as operation was under execution, 
will be seen, that the entire expor- Furthermore, M. L4on Say makes 
tation of i^nch gold during the a mistake of £10,000,000 in his 
three years, reached (probably) account, as we sludl show; and, 
£40,000,000; but still he expresses fox that reason, we believe that 
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£18,000,000 instead of £8,000,000 
urare leqniied, so putting the whole 
total of French bi^on temporarily 
used, indnding the £20,000,000 
of the Goyemment^ at about 
£38,000,000, or a little more than 
one-sixth of the entire sum to pay. 
As this is certainly a maximum, |t 
follows that Fiance got out of this 
great debt with a payment of only 
18 per cent of it, at the outside, in 
her own money. And there is good 
reason to suppose that all the gold 
exported by her has come back, and 
that her reserves of bullion are re- 
constituted at present as they were 
before the war. 

And now we can approach the 
most important and interesting 
point in the whole transaction. 
How came it that £170,000,000 of 
bills could be got at all 1 We have 
givena general answer to thequestion 
at the commencement of this article ; 
we will now consider it more in 
detail, partly with the aid of M. 
L(k>n Say’s report, partly by reference 
to other sources of information. It 
appears, as might have been ex- 
pected, that various measures were 
employed by the French Govern- 
ment in order to render possible 
the collection of such a huge mass 
of paper. In the first place, parti- 
cul» facilities and temptations were 
offered to foreigners to induce them 
to subscribe to the two loans ; com- 
missions varying from ^ to 1 per 
cent were offered to them — ^the ob- 
ject being to acquire the power of 
drawing on them for the amount of 
their instalments. Secondly, oveiy- 
thing was done to encourage antici- 
pated payments of those instalments, 
BO as to hasten the dates at which 
they could be drawn for. Thirdly, 
as some fear was felt that the 
second loan might possilfly not be 
eagerly subscribed, coming, as it 
did, so immediately after a previous 
issue which was not quite paid up, 


it was thought desirable to get a 
portion of it guaranteed by baiters. 
But, in order not to risk giving to 
those bankers a large commission 
for nothing, it was stipulated with 
them, as a part of the arrangement^ 
that they should supply the Trea- 
sury with a fixed quantity of foreign 
bills. By the two former phuw 
of action the immense amount of 
£70,920,000 of drafts on other coun- 
tries iTBS obtained, £16,900,000 
of which were on account of the 
first loan, and £54,960,000 on ac- 
count of the second ; and it may 
bo remarked at once, before we pro- 
ceed, that though this figure sup- 
plies decisive evidence of the fact 
that at least one-third of the two 
great loans was paid up by foreign 
subscribers, it is certain that nearly 
the entire amount has been bought 
back since, and that almost the whole 
of the new stocks is, at the present 
moment, in French hands. By the 
third plan, 'the bankers who formed 
the syndicate — and it may be men- 
tioned that fifty -five of the first 
houses in Europe were associated 
for the purpose — engaged to sup- 
ply £28,000,000 of paper. Conse- 
quently, by these admirably devised 
schemes, £98,920,000 of drafts were 
successively procured, and the exact 
quantity to bo bought in the open 
market was reduced to £71,032,000. 

It must, however, be observed, 
that though wo con regard these 
drafts on foreign countries for loan 
instalments as a special product of 
the occasion, and are therefore justi- 
fied in counting them apart, the 
Eihme cannot anyhow bo said of the 
£28,000,000 of bills furnished by 
the syndicate of bankers. The 
latter wore evidently composed of 
ordinary commercial paper, and con- 
sequently must be added to the 
total which had to be supplied from 
commercial sources proper, so put- 
ting that total at £99,032,000. 
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Now bills of ibis sort necessarily 
imply an effective counter-value of 
some kind ; so, as we have already 
seen that at the outside only 
£18,000,000 of that counter-value 
was supplied in bullion, there re- 
mamed at least;£81,032,000 of bills 
which must necessarily have been 
based on ordinary trad^g or finan- 
cial oj^rations. What wore those 
operations I Very often the general 
character of a bill is indicated on its 
face ; but in this case a test of that 
kind could not be applied, not only 
because there wore so many bills to 
Irandlo tliat a serious examination of 
their nature was impracticable (there 
were, in all, one hundred and twenty 
thousand of them, of every conceiv- 
able amount, from£40 to£200,000), 
but also because every possible kind 
of business transaction must have 
boon represented in that accumula- 
tion of securities from all parts of 
the world. Bonk credits, circulo- 
tioii bills, settlements for goods 
delivered, remittances on account of 
future purchases, drafts against the 
coupons of shares and stocks, special 
paper created for the occasion — all 
these forms, and many others, too, 
wore, according to M. Lcdn Say, 
included in the collection. It was 
not possible to seek out in detail the 
origins and meanings of such a varied 
mass; but we may take M. Say’s 
general description of it to be tnie, 
not only because it corresponds with 
probabilities and experience, but 
also because he was himself Minister 
of Finance during a part of the 
operation, and has therefore a peiy* 
sonal knowledge of its main circum- 
stances. Besoorches, however, which 
could not be attempted with the 
bills ihemsedves, may be practically 
and usefully pursued if they are 
directed towards the general signs 
and symptoms of the financial state 
of Fiance. It is probable that a 
relatively small amount of bills was 


created specially to be sold to the 
French Gtovemmenti We may, in- 
deed, take the supposedXl 8,000,000 
of exported bullion as indicating the 
approximate extent of uncoveroi or 
manufactured paper; aU the rest 
was evidently based on mercantile 
transactions. Now we know that 
mercantile transactions imply the 
delivery of property of some kind, 
and that the two main forms of 
property, commercially, are merchan- 
dise and stocks. It is therefore 
necessary, in order to arrive at an 
idea upon the question, to ^ance at 
the actual position of France in her 
dealings with other nations in these 
two vMucs. 

We have already alluded to the 
development of French trade, and 
to the general influence of that 
development on the payment of the 
war indemnity as a whole ; but wo 
must go into a few figures here in 
order to make the bearings of the 
subject clear. The value of the 
foreign commerce of Franco — 
importations and exportations to- 
gether — was £257,000,000 in 
1871, £293,000,000 in 1872, and 
£301,000,000 in 1873. Now it 
will be at once recognised that the 
amount of bills necessitated by this 
quantity of commerce, supplied a 
solid foundation for carrying the 
additional paper whose origin wo 
ore now seeing to discover. M. 
Say is of opinion that scarcely any 
part of the indemnity bills was 
furnished by the current commercial 
trade of the country; but, as we 
have just seen that the quantity 
required ftom trading sources was 
£81,000,000, or about £40,000,000 
per annum, it does seem to be 
possible, notwithstanding his con- 
trary impression, that some portion 
of that relatively reduced quantity 
may have been found in the ordinary 
commercial movement. For instance, 
it may reasonably be argued— as 
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indeed M. Say himself admits — that date, about £25, 000, 000 a-yeor^ 
that bills dnwn against French for which sum drafts on other 


exports to Glermany or En^^and 
would bo included, to some extent, 
amongst those wUch were offered 
to the OoYemmeni There seems 
to be no reason why this should not 
have been so. 

But if K Say considers that the 
habitual commercial paper of France 
has not been of much service to 
the Treasury in its conduct of this 
operation, he holds a totally different 
opinion with reference to the in- 
fluence of the foreign investments 
of the French people. What he 
says on this subject is new and 
curious, and is well worth repeating. 

He begins by stating, with an 
appearance of much truth and reason, 
that for many years before the war, 
French capitfd was being continu- 
ously invested in foreign securities; 
that the sums so placed have been 
estimated by different economists at 
from £30,000,000 to £60,000,000 
a-yeor. Here, however, before we 
follow out his argument, we must 
open a parenthesis, and observe 
that if even the smaller of these 
figures is exact, the computation of 
£80,000,000 of annual savings, 
which was alluded to at the com- 
mencement of this article, must be 
altogether *\vrong. It is manifestly 
inadmissible that France can have 
been investing in foreign countries 
thi'ee-eighths of her whole net year- 
ly profits. Consequently, wo may 
legitimately suppose that the popular 
impression about the £80,000,000 
is a delusion, and that France is in 
reality laying by a vast deal more 
than that If so, the ease and 
speed with which she has recovered 
from the war would be comprehen- 
sibly explained. M. Loon Say goes 
on to tell us that French invest- 
ments in foreign stocks amounted 
in 1870 to so luge a total, that the 
dividends on them represented, at 


countries were of course put into 
circulation by its French proprietors. 
Furthermore^ the revenues of the- 
strongers who live in France come 
to them princi^ly from their own 
country; and it is estimated that, 
before the war, £10,000,000 or 
£12,000,000 of such incomes were 
drawn for annually in the same 
way. Consequently, on this showing, 
it would appear that somewhere 
about £35,000,000 or £40,000,000 
of French drafts on foreign countries 
wore created every year from those- 
two sources. It is, however, certain 
that this quantity has diminished 
since the war, by the departure of 
some of the strangerswhoused to live 
in Franco, and also by the sale, in 
order to pro^dde funds for subscrip- 
tion to the two new loans, of some of 
the foreign securities hold in Franco. 
But M. Leon Say considers that the 
annual diminution, on both heads 
together, doesnot exceed £4,000,000, 
and that at least £30,000,000 of 
paper, representing cosh duo to 
Fiance on account of incomes from 
abroad, irrespective of commerce pro- 
perly so called, were drawn in 1871 
and 1872. In support of these 
considerations, he mentions, amongst 
other facts, that in 1868 and 1869 
the coupons paid in Paris on Italian 
stock alone amounted to£3,400, 000 
while in 1872 and 1873 they fell to 
£2,400,000. On this one security, 
therefore — ^u'hich is, however, pro- 
bably held in France in larger pro- 
portions than any other foreign 
stock — the diminution of income- 
since the war amounts to£l,000, 000. 
With these figures and probabilities 
before him, he concludes by express- 
ing the confident opinion that, as 
French purchases of foreign stocks 
have ceased, to a great extent at least, 
since 1870, and as remittances of 
French money to pay for such pur-^ 
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chaseB have consequently ceased as 
well, the drafts on other countries for 
coupons and revenues became en- 
tirely disposable for transmission to 
llerlin, and that it is here that the 
main explanation lies of the fimility 
wi& which the bills were found. 
This theo^ is ingenious, and it is 
probably, in great pari^ true. 

The movement of the precious 
metals forms a separate element 61 
the subject, and one that is not 
easy to traee out ; for in; iVance, as 
in most other countries, the public 
returns of the international tz^e in 
specie are very incomplete. Wo 
know how much gold and silver are 
raised from mines, and how much 
thereof is coined by each country ; 
but wo are very ill informed as to 
what becomes of them when onco 
they have issued from the Mint. 
On this head also, however, M. Ldon 
Say has collected some valuable 
facts. The Custom-house Heports in- 
form us that during the three years 
from 1871 to 1873, .£53,400,000 
of bullion wore exported, and 
£50,480,000 were imported; on 
this showing, therefore, the loss of 
bullion was only £2,920,000. But 
ns private information gave good 
reason to believe that the amounts 
must have been in reality consider- 
ably larger, calculations have been 
made in order to arrive at a more 
correct conclusion. It appears, 
from official publications, that the 
stock of gold and silver in the 
Christian world is supposed to have 
increased by £371,000,000 from 
1849 to 18G7 ; but the augmen^ 
tion has not occurred in both the 
metals — it has taken place in geld 
only ; the quantity of gold is great- 
er by £428,000,000, while, in con- 
sequence of exportations to Asia, 
the quantity of ^ver has diminished 
by £57,000,000. Now, out of this 
£428,000,000 of new gold, Fiance 
alone, in the first instance, received 


more than half ; at least we are jus- 
tified in supposing so, from the fiict 
that, during the same period, the 
Paris Mint converted £230,000,000 
of bar gold into. I^ch coin. Of 
course this quantity of gold did' 
not remain permanently in France ; 
its whole value was not added in 
reality to the general French stodL 
of metal : as gold arrived in Fiance 
silver wont away ; indeed it is ima- 
gined that, out of the £200,000,000 
of silver which have been coined in 
Fiance since the year 1800, only 
£40,000,000 remained in the coun- 
try in I860. It is, however, cal- 
culated that the £100,000,000 of 
hard cash, gold and silver together, 
which were said to really bdong to 
France in 1848, have doubled since; 
and M. Wolowski, who is regarded 
as an authority on such questions, 
declared in the French Chamber, 
on 4th February last, that, in his 
opinion, the national stock now 
ranges between £200,000,000 and 
£250,000,000. 

But whatever be the interest of 
these computations, and useful as 
it may be to count up the amount 
of bullion which has come into 
France, we must look elsewhere 
for information as to the quantity 
of it wliich the consequences of the 
war took out. We know that the 
Oerman Mint melted down, for its 
mvn coinage, £33,880,000 of French 
napoleons. It is also known, says 
M. L6on Say, that the Bank of Eng- 
land, bought nearly £8,000,000 ^ 
the same sort of money between 
1870 and 1873. Here, therefore, 
we can trace the passage out of 
France, since the war, of nearly 
£42,000,000 of her gedd. But, 
as Germany drew from London 
£1,680,000 of the napoleons which 
she put into the furnace, it may be 
that that sum was induded in the 
£8,000,000 of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and is therefore counted twice. 
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For this reason the amount really 
sent to Germany and Engknd may 
be put at ^40,000, 000. M. Ldon 
Say addsi that the Bank of Amater- 
dM" bought a further iC3,600,000 
of French gold ; but^ as he fancies 
that this may not have come 
direct from Franco^ he does not 
add it to the total| and he holds 
to £40,000,000 as representing 
probably the effective loss of 
gold which' France had to support 
after the war. Of this sum, 
£10,920,000 were exported to Ber- 
lin, as we have already shown, by 
the French Government itself; the 
other£29, 080,000 were consequently 
carried out by private firms for trans- 
mission to Berlin, and for various 
other purposes. Silver, however, 
arrived in considerable quantities to 
replace the gold. £9,600,000 of 
silver were coined in Paris between 
1870 and 1873 ; and the Custom- 
house returns, which are almost 
always below the truth, show an 
importation of £12,160,000 of it 
From all this, M. Say concludes 
that £40,000,000 of gold left France ; 
that £12,000,000 of silver came to 
her; and that the £28,000,000 of 
difference between the two repre- 
sents the real total loss of bullion 
which the war entailed. 

But in making this calculation 
M. L4on Say commits a most won- 
derful mistc^e; ho entirely omits 
to take account of the £9,672,000 
of silver which the French Govern- 
ment sent to Berlin, and which 
must^ of course, be added to the 
outgoing. When this strange error 
is corrected, the loss becomes, not 
£28,000,000, but £38,000,000, of 
which the Government exported 
£20,000,000 — cleaving, apparenUy, 
£18,000,000, instead of £8,000,000, 
as the sum contributed by pri- 
vate bankers. This difference of 
£10,000,000 in the issue of the 
calculation gives some value to an- 
othor computation which M. L<Son 


Say has made, but which would 
have hod no foundation if this error 
had not existed. He says — pro- 
bably with some truth — that the 
quantity of money in circulation in 
a country remains usually at the 
same general total, during the some 
period, whatever be the nature of 
the various elements which compose 
ib He then goes on to argue that 
as the issue of French bi^-notes 
was £44,000,000 higher in Septem- 
ber 1873 than in June 1870, that 
increase ought to approximately in- 
dicate the amount of metal with- 
drawn in the interval from circula- 
tion, and replaced by notes. But, 
according to his theory, that amount 
of metal did not exceod£28,000,000, 
leaving an excess of £16,000,000 of 
notes, which excess he explains by 
saying that it represents an equd 
sum in gold which the French peo- 
ple had liidden away ! Xow cvciy- 
body knows that the lower classes 
of the French people do hide money 
— do ^Hhesaurisc,'’ os they say; but 
such an explanation of the missing 
£16,000,000 is so purely imaginary 
that it cannot merit any serious 
credit The theory assumes, how- 
ever, a very different form when the 
error of the £10,000,000 is correct- 
ed. In that case we have an extra 
issue of £44,000,000 in bank-notes, 
corresponding to aloss of£38,000,000 
in gold and silver; and there the 
two figures get sufficiently close to 
each other for it to be possible that 
there really is some relationship be- 
tween them, without being forced 
iq resort to the possible but im- 
probable solution of thesaurising. 

Consequently, with all these va- 
rious considerations before us, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
the natures of the bills employed 
to pay the war indemnity were 
of three main classes, and were 
grouped approximately in the fol- 
lowing proportions : — 
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IteiftB fw foreign Bnbgeiiptioiu to the loans, . . i7(^80,000 

Bills against French buUicm qjedally exported, . 18,000,000 

Commercial bills and drafts for dividends and 

revemies from abroad, 81,032,000 

. General total of bills, ^169,952, 000 


Before we proceed to sum up the 
case, and to try to draw from it the 
teaching it contains, there is one 
more detail which is worth ex- 
plaining. 

We have alluded to the coining 
in Paris of a certain quantity ^ 
Hamburg silver. To make the 
story of it dear, it is necessary to 
remind our readers, that, according 
to the constitution of the Bank of 
Hamburg — ^which dates from 1619 
—accounts were kept by it in 
a money called marc-banco, and 
credits wore opened by it in that 
money on the deposit of silver- 
coined or uncoined — the value of 
that silver being calculated pure. 
By degrees the marc-banco, though 
only an imaginary money, grew to be 
the universal denominator employed 
in tlie home and foreign business of 
Hamburg ; it acquired an importance 
greater than that of the effective 
money of many German States. But 
when theEmpirc was established, and 
it was decided to introduce a gold 
standard into Germany, it became 
essential to suppress the marc-banco, 
for it had the double defect of repre- 
senting silver and of forming a separ- 
ate value outside German monetary 
unity. So it was abolished by 
law and ordered to disappear — the 
plan adopted being that the Bank 
of Hamburg sho^d liquidate its 
deposits, by paying ofi| in pure 
silver, the marcs-banco in circula- 
tion. It was, however, stipulated 
that this right should cease on 15th 
Pebruary 1873, and that, after that 
day, all persons who held securities 
in marcs-banco should lose the old 
right of receiving pure silver, and 
should only be entitled to half a 


thaler for each maio-banco, that 
being the value of the silver repre- 
sented by the latter. Now the 
French Treasury had bought, as we 
have seen, £21,000,000 of bills in 
marcs-banco, and consequently pos- 
sessed the right of claiming silver 
for such of them as fell duo before 
15th February 1873, while all the 
rest, from that date, were payable in 
thalers. The thaler was ^^iberative,” 
while the marc-banco was not ; but 
the pure silver which the marc- 
banco represented could be coined 
into five-franc pieces, and be de- 
livered to the German Government 
at the rate of 3 francs 75 centimes 
per thaler. The result was, that 
being by far the largest holder 
of marcs-banco paper, the French 
Treasury was able for a time to con- 
trol the Hamburg market, and it 
naturally used for its own advantage 
the power which this position gave 
it The Hamburg Bank was utterly 
unable to deliver the quantity of 
silver for which France held accept- 
ances in marcs-banco ; it was alm- 
lutcly in the hands of the French 
Minister of Finance : that function- 
ary appears, however, to have acted 
veiy fairly — to have only asked for 
sUver in moderation, and to have 
profited by his power solely to 
obtain conversions into thaler's on 
good conditions. The result was, 
as we have said, that £3,732,000 
of Hamburg silver came to the 
Paris Mint, partly through Govern- 
ment importations on marcs-banco 
bills, partly through private specu- 
lators, who folloi^ the example 
of the Treasury, and pressed tho 
Hamburg Bank for motaL 
Such are, in a condensed form. 
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the essential features of the history 
of this extraordinary operation ; and 
now that wo have completed the 
account, wo need no longer delay 
the expression of our admiration of 
the consummate ability mth which 
it was conducted. Its success may 
be said to hnye been, in eyery poin^ 
complete; we cannot detect one 
sign of a grave hitch or of a serious 
error in it It does the highest 
honour to the officials of the French 
Troasury,andproyesthatthey possess 
a perfect knowledge of exchange and 
banking, both in their minutest de- 
tails and in their largest applica- 
tions. 

When we look back upon the 
subject as a whole, three great facts 
strike us in it The first, that 
France is vastly rich ; the second, 
that the trade of Europe has at- 
tained such a magnitude that figures 
oroceasingto convey its measure; the 
third, that the aggregate commercial 
action of nations is a lever wliich can 
lift any financial load whatever. 
As wo see the transaction now, with 
these explanations of its composi- 
tion before us, we cannot fad to 
recognise that it has been rather 
European than purely French. All 
purses helped to provide funds for 
it ; all trades supplied bills for it. 
In every previous state of the world’s 
commerce such an operation would 
have been impossible ; fifty, thirty, 
twenty years ago, it would have 
ruined France and have disordered 
Europe ; in our time it has come 
and gone without seriously disturb- 
ing any of the economic conditions 
under which we live. France, out 
of her own stores, has quietly frans- 
ported to Berlin a quantity of bullion 
larger than the whole ordinary stock 
of the Bank of England; and yet 
she diows no sign of having lost a 
sovereign. She has paid, in her 
bank-notes, for Jtl 70,000,000 of 
transmission paper, and yet the 


quantity of her bank-notes in circu- 
lation ia now steadily diminishing. 
Such realities as these would be alto- 
gether inconceivable if wo did not 
see their cause behind them : that 
cause is simple, natural, indisputable ; 
its name is the present situation of 
the world’s trade. The vastness of 
that trade explains the mystery. 

But yet, with these advantages to 
help it^ the operation had, in addi- 
tion to its enormous size, certain 
special difficulties to contend with. 
As one example it maybe mention- 
ed that, amongst the elements of 
perturbation and of consequent im- 
pediments to remittance, the French 
Government had to keep in view the 
fact that, at the vexy moment when 
it needed all the monetary facilities 
it could obtain, the German Govern- 
ment was locking up gold in its cel- 
lars, in order to provide metal for 
the new coinage it was preparing. 
This was a most unlucky coinci- 
dence ; but it existed, and it had to 
be met. The German plan was to 
hold bock the issue of the newmoney 
until £30,000,000 of it were ready 
to 1)0 exchanged for the old silver 
currency; consequently, no silver 
could bo expected to leave Germany 
until some months after the date at 
which the gold had been brought 
in there ; and, during the interval. 
Franco ^ew that slie must suffer 
from the withdrawal of so much bul- 
lion from the general market But 
she found assistance in an unexpect- 
ed way; silver did flow back to her 
at once from Germany, without 
yraiting for the issue of the new gold 
currency. Franco paid Germany 
£9,672,000 in French silver; but 
this was of no use to the latter ; on 
the contrary, it was anembairassment 
to her ; for she was on the point of 
exporting a quantity of her own 
silver, which would become aujieiflu- 
oos as soon as the new gold got into 
circulation. So, for this reason, a 
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consideiable portion of tlio French 
five-franc pieces came back imme- 
diately to France, and helped to re- 
constitute her store. 

And all the other difficultiesivere, 
more or less, like this one. At 
first sight they looked grave and 
durable, but they diminished or 
disappeared os soon as they were 
seriously attacked ; the whole thing 
turned out to be an astonishing ex- 
ample of obstacles overrated. The 
unsuspected wealth of France, as- 
sisted by an extent of general com- 
mercial dealings which was more 
unsuspected still, managed to get 
the better of all the stumbling- 
blocks and impossibilities which 
seemed to bar the road. France 
has lost .£400,000,000, one-half of 
which she has delivered to her 
enemy, and yet she is going on pros- 
pering materially as if notliing at 
all h^ happen^. But it is now 
quite dear that she never could have 
managed all this alone j she could 
have found the money, but never 
could she, single-handed, have earned 


it to Germany. It is there, fin more 
than in subscriptions to her loans, 
that the world has really hd[i>ed her; 
she has bought back the stock that 
foreigners subscribed for her, but 
she could not do so without the billa 
they sold her. If she had been left 
to her own resources for the trans- 
port of the indemnity to Berlin, she 
would probably have been foimd 
to send two-thirds of it in bullion, 
and to empty her people’s pockets 
for the purpose ; the vastness of the 
world’s trade and the unity of inte- 
rests which commerce has produced, 
])ermitted her to use other nations’ 
means «of action instead of her 
own. 

Viewed in this light, the payment 
of the five millions becomes an 
enormous piece of admirably well 
arranged international banking, in 
which nearly all the counting- 
houses of Northern Europe took a 
share. That definition of it is worth 
knowing, and we may be glad that 
tlie information given in M. Say’a 
report has enabled us to arrive at it. 
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THE STORY OF VALENTINE; 
AND HIS BROTHER. 

PART XIV. — CONCLUSION. 


It was the beginning of May when 
the party went home, and eveiy- 
thing was.greon on Eskside. Were 
I to describe all that happened be- 
fore they left Oxford, so strange a 
fiunily group as they were — ^the old 
Lady Inside with the tramp-wo- 
man, the high-bred Secretary of 
Legation, along with Styleses head 
man— and how they managed to 
exist together, the lion with the 
lamb— 1 should require a volume. 
But this would weary the reader, 
who can easily imagine for himself 
that any happiness which might be 
produced by this reunion of the 
divided family was counterbalanced 
by many circumstances which were 
not happy. The grandparents, I 
think, would have been really hap- 
py in the removal of all mystery 
from their fEunily story, the com- 
plete establishment of the rights 
and heirship of their beloved Val, 
and the winning qualities of Dick, 
but for the sudden chaos into wliich 
they were re-plunged by tlie mo- 
ther’s calm declaration of Dick’s 
seniority. Its effect upon them 
was indescribable. Bicliaid, with 
his diplomatic instincts, seeing that 
his sons had not paid any attention 
to, or even heard, this extraordinary 
statement, hushed it up with an 
impetuous and peremptory prompt- 
itude which took even his father 
and mother by surprise, and silenced 
them. ^^IS’ot another word,” he 
whispered to them; ^'nota word! 
the boys have heaid nothing ; for 
the present lot nothing more be 
said;” and the old couple, in the 
Buddenness of this strange junc- 
ture, let themselves bo ovemiled, 


and left the guidance in his hands. 
As for the mother herself, slie at- 
tached no weight to the circum- 
stance. She was too ignorant to 
know, and too much abstracted in 
her mind to think, that it made 
any difference which was the eldest. 
She had not kept Dick for that 
reason, nor had she left Val at 
Bosscraig with any intention of 
avenging herself upon the family 
by thus substituting the youngest 
for the just heir, which was the 
first thought that crossed Lady 
Esksido’s mind. No; she had been 
guided by mere chance, os we say, 
snatching up the one boy instep 
of the other in her despair, for the 
most trivial reason, as the reader may 
recollect And even now it did not 
occur to her that what she had said 
was of any consequence, though she 
saw it affected the others in some 
iiicomprelicnsible way. Her mind 
hod no capacity for entering upon 
such a question. She was far more 
deeply moved by the chance that 
Valentine might be tired out — more 
solicitous to know whether it was 
time for his beef-tea. Kichard kept 
his parents quiet until Val had gone 
to bed, and Dick to sit by him and 
rood to him, when the three had an 
anxious cons^tation; and the packet 
of papers which Richard hod brought 
from Italy, and which up to this 
moment had remained unopened, 
was examined, and found to con- 
firm, with frightful accuracy, the 
statements of the mother. There 
it was incontestable, Dick was 
set down as the eldest, notwith- 
standuig the impression upon Rich- 
ard’s mind which, on Val’s first 
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appearance, Lad led to the mis- 
take. 

This confirmation subdued them 
all into a kind of despair. Lord and 
Lady Eskside, both at different times, 
had received Dick into their affec- 
tions, as they thought, and acknow- 
ledged, with a certain pride, his 
natural worthiness. But when it 
appeared possible that this now and 
unknown boy (though they liked 
him) might put hims^ in the place 
of their Valentine — the child of 
their old age, the light of their eyes 
— ^their heaiifl sank within them. 
All their satisfaction and enthusi- 
asm was chilled, nay, frozen ; they 
sat and looked at each other blankly, 
their gladness turned into dire dis- 
appointment and heaviness. Then 
it was that Bichard ui^d upon them 
the necessity of silence. “ Let us 
take time to think,” he said; ‘‘time 
is cveiytliing. Val, it is dear, can 
bear no further excitement ; it might 
be fatal to him ; nor can it be good 
for the other boy. Ho is an honest, 
kind fellow ; but how can wo tell if 
his head is strong enough to bear 
such a change of fortune f Let him 
get used to the part of younger bro- 
ther first. For heaven's sake, lot us 
hold our tongues, and say nothing 
more about it now.” 

Lord Eskside shook his head ; but 
my lady seconded her son, alarmed 
at the idea he had skilfully brought 
forward of danger to Val. “Yes, 
ho is a good honest fdlow,” they 
both said, but with an involuntary 
grudge against Dick, as if it could be 
his fault ; and the papers wore put up 
carefully in Lord J&ksido's despatcl^ 
box, and the news still more closely 
locked in the bosoms of the three 
who knew the secret But it is aston- 
ishing how their knowledge of this 
took all heart out of their conscien- 
tious effort to adapt themselves to 
tlio now state of things. Valen- 
tine, whatever his intei^ diflScul- 
ties were, accepted the position 


much more easily. His illness soft- 
ened it to him, and had already pro- 
duced that fiuniliar intercourse with 
his mother and brother, which the 
mere discovery tiiat they were his 
mother and brother could not have 
brought about; and the happiness 
of convalescence which g^orifiod all 
the circumstances about him, made 
it still more easy. He lived a life of 
delightful idleness, feeling nothing 
but benevolence and kindness for 
every created thing, how much more 
for his tender nurses and compan- 
ions?^ getting well, eating and sleep- 
ing, and loving idle talk, and to have 
all his people about him. He was 
so much a child in this, that even 
his father, whom Val had never 
been familiar with, came in for a 
share of his sociable affectionate 
desire to be always surrounded 
by the group of those who be- 
longed to him. He called for oveiy- 
body, with that regal power which 
is never possessed in such perfec- 
tion as by an invalid, to whom all 
who love him are bound by a hun- 
dred ties of gratitude and admira- 
tion for having been so good and so 
clever as to get well Ho could not 
bear a look too serious, a clouded 
face, and was himself as cheerful as 
the day, enjoying everything. Dick, 
I need not say, had told him of that 
meeting with Violet, and of his let- 
ters to her, and by this means Val 
had got up a spring of private de- 
light for himself— carrying on a 
limited but charming correspond- 
ence, which, indeed, was all on one 
side, but which still gave him infin- 
ite pleasure. “ Keep up the Brown 
delusion, Dick,” he said, with infin- 
ite roUsh of l^e fun, “till we go 
homo; and then we’ll tell her. What 
a joke, to be sure, that you should 
ever have been Brown ! ” And in- 
deed this was already the aspect the 
past had taken to both the young 
men ; and it was the strangest ab- 
mJoA thing, scarcely comprehensible. 
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liow they could ever have believed 
it The two had no share in the 
perturbation of their elders. Good 
DiclE was, as he had said, more the 
servant of that young demigod and 
hero than if he h«l not been his bro- 
ther. He did everything for him 
— read to him, talked to him, brought 
him the news, and lived over again 
every day of their intercourse since 
that day when they first ‘‘took a 
liking to each other." How strange 
it all seemed — ^how extraordinaiy, 
and yet how natural — ^in fime of tins 
broadandobviousexplanation, which 
made everything plain! 

I need not say that it was also 
the idea of llichard Boss to put into 
the Edinburgh paper that canning 
intimation that the young member 
for Eskshire had boon taken ill at 
the house of his mother, the Hon. 
Mrs Bichard Boss, at Oxford. 
Scarcely a soul who read that inti- 
mation ever thought of anything but 
the luxurious and dignified dwelling 
which an Hon. Mrs Boss would or- 
dinarily inhabit; and the people 
who Imew Oxford tried hs^ to 
recollect whether they had ever 
met her, and where her house was. 
The county in general was much 
perplexed and much affected by 
this notice. It seemed impossible 
to believe that there was any 
specious falsehood in so matter-of- 
fact a paragraph. “The old stories 
must all be f^se,” one said to an- 
other ; “ Bichard’s wife has been 
living separate from her husband, 
that is aU." “ But no one ever heard 
whoshewas,’’tho doubting ones said; 
though even the greatest sceptic 
added, “ I will ask my son if he has 
ever met her in society." Thus 
Bichaid’s diplomacy had full success. 
He followed it up by other deli- 
cate touches, bulletins ^Valentine’s 
recovery, and tantalising hints such 
as only local gossip can permit, and 
which were reserved for the pages of 
the /CastletonHerald’— of thehippy 


domestic rappivcliicme^vte which the 
Editor was delighted to hear Mr 
Boss's illness, otherwise so regret- 
table, was likdy to bring about. All 
this made a great commotion in the 
district. You may think it was 
beneath the dignity of a man of 
Bichard Boas’s prete^ions to descend 
to such means of breaking to the 
public a great family event, which 
mightotherwise havebeen differently 
interpreted; but your great man, and 
especially your diplmnate and cour- 
tier, is always the one most disposed 
to make use of flunkeyism and tlio 
popdar love of gossip. It is a sign, 
perhaps, of the cynical dLsregard 
of tins elevated class of mortals 
for ordinoiy people ; anyhow, they 
rarely hesitate to avail themselves 
of means which would wound the 
pride of many leas exalted persons, 
life, like dreams (to 'which, licaveu 
knows, it bears in all matters so 
close a resemblance), goes by con- 
traries. What the poor and simple 
scorn, the rich and wise employ. 

The Eskshire people, however, 
were destined to yet another sensa- 
tion more startling than this. It was 
in the nature of a recantation, and 
few recantations have excited inoro 
local interest I will not attempt to 
describe all the motives and inllii- 
encos which were supposed to liavo 
brought it about — ^for the reader is 
better informed, and knows that it 
was brought about very simply, as 
perhaps some of his own good deeds 
are, by the intervention and per- 
tinacity of a slim girl with a soft 
voice and a pair of pleading eyes, 
ii'obody on Eskside knew that Vio- 
let, at the point of the sword as it 
were, had extracted an apology 
from her father. It appeared on 
the walls in the shape of a placard, 
about the middle of April, and was 
sent by post to all the influential 
persons in the district Lasswade 
was white with it^ every bit of fence 
possessing the paper. It was ad- 
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dressed, like another notable letter, 
to the Electors of Eskshire; but it 
was much shorter than the former 
■one. What it said liras as follows: — 

Gentlemen,— It will be within 
the recollection of all of you that, a 
few months ago, Ithought it my duty 
to address to you a lotto concerning 
the standing and pretensions of Mr 
Valentine Eoss, now Conservative 
member for this county. It seemed 
light that you should take into con- 
aideratiou what then appeared to 
me the very doubtful proofs of Mr 
lloss's identity. I am stron^y op- 
posed to him and his family in 
politics; and I confess I thought 
it my duty to indicate to you in 
the distinctest manner how poorly 
eupported by fact were his claims 
to your confidence. I am a Whig, 
and Mr Koss is a Tory, and I 
do not pretend to be above the 
ordinary tactics of electioneering, 
which have been pushed to fur- 
ther lengths than were possible 
to mo, by men of much higher 
worldly pretensions than m 3 'sel£ 
But whether as Whig or as Tory, I 
hope it will always be an English- 
man’s highest boast to be an honest 
man ; and circumstances liave con- 
vine^ mo that it is my duty to con- 
vey to my brother electors an Aj^o- 
logy for statements which I formerly 
m^o to them under the influence 
of a mistidre, and which I now find 
are less certain than I then thought 
them. It is no disgrace to any man 
to have fallen into a mistake, if, 
when he discovers it, he takes pains 
to undo any mischief it may have 
produced. 

With this preface I will simply 
say, that though it is quite tmo, 
as I stated, that Mr Valentine Boss 
appeared at his grand&thor’s house 
in a very stra^ and suspicious 
way, the inference I drew firom that 
is, I have reason to believe, incor^ 
reeb It does not become me to 


enter into the private history of a 
family so well known in this county; 
but I bdieve steps will shoi% 
bo taken to remove all possibility 
of doubt upon the sulgect ; and 
I can only say that I for one am 
now convinced that our new mem- 
ber has the fullest right to the 
name he bears. These important 
facts have only come to my know- 
ledge within the last fortni^t; and 
I consider it my duty, putting aside 
all false pride, which so often hin- 
ders a man from acknowledging a 
mistake publicly made, at once to 
communicate this discovery to the 
dectors of Eskahire. I am as far 
from agreeing with Mr Boss and 
his ffunily politically as I ever was ; 
but I cannot continue to do a social 
injury to any man after I have 
found out that my impression was 
a mistaken one. If I have conveyed 
a prejudice against lib Valentine 
Boss to the mind of any brother 
elector, I can only add that I am 
unfeignedly sorry for it. 

“ An Eskside Elector.” 

This was the first thing that met 
the eyes of the travelUng party 
when — duly heralded by the Castlc- 
ton paiMsr, which in its last issue 
had announced the approaching re- 
turn of '^Lord and Lady Eskside, the 
Hon. Bichazd and Mrs Boss, Mr 
Valentine Boss, MP. for Eskshire, 
and Mr Bichard Boss the younger” 
— ^they arrived at Lasswade. The 
old lord himself was the first to read 
it when they got out at the little 
railwa}’’ station on the now branch 
line, which, as everybody knows, is 
still a mile or two distant bom tlie 
villo^. There were two carriages 
waiting — the great barouche, which 
%vas L^y Esbside’s favourite, and 
a vehide of the genus dog-cart for 
^'the boys;” and the usual little 
commotion which always attends 
an arrival loft a few minutes to 
spare while the carriage drew up. 
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Lord Eaksido came and took his 
dd wife bj the aim, and led her to 
the place where this address, bla- 
soned in great letters, *‘To the 
Electors of Eskshire,” hold a promi- 
nent position. *‘Is it something 
new f ” she asked with a sickness at 
her heart ; ** oh, don’t let Val see 
it !” When she had read it, how- 
ever, the old pair looked at each 
other and laughed with tremnlons en- 
joyments I am afraid it did not oc- 
cur to them to look at this as a high- 
minded atonement^ or to see any 
generosity in theconfession. “Sandy 
Pringle is worsted at last^” the old 
lord said, with a gleam of light 
from under his eyebrows. But the 
exhilaration of unquestionable vic- 
tory filled their hearts, and made 
them forget for the moment the 
other drawbacks which attended 
their return. 

With this sense of having beaten 
their adversary strong in their 
minds, they no longer hesitated 
to drive homo through Losswade, 
which they had not intended to 
do ; where they had a most flatter- 
ing reception. What with the 
curiosity excited by this probable 
Sdaircissement of a romantic story, 
and the eagerness of everybody 
to see Bich^ Boss’s wife, and 
the new excitement produced by 
that placard on the walls — 
which most people, 1 fear, re- 
ceived as Lord Eskside received it 
— every one was agog. It was not 
a formal entranee with triumphal 
arches, &c., for this is not a 
kind of demonstration very con- 
genial to the natural indepen- 
dence of the Lowland Scotch mind, 
which is much disposed to be 
friendly towards its great neighbours, 
but very little disposed to feudal 
notions of the respect duo to a 
superior. Willie Maitland, it is 
true, had once thought of suggesting 
something of the sort^ but he had 
fortunately forborne ; and accord- 
ingly, though there was an absence 


of flags and decorations, a very warm 
spontaneous welcome was given to> 
the travdlers. They stopp^ at the 
door of the Bull, and the carriage 
was instantly surrounded by a genial 
crowd, attracted, it is true, quite os 
much by a desire for information, 
as by a wish to do honour to Lord 
Edcside’s family; and there, sure 
enough, by my lady’s side sat the 
unknown Mrs Bom, looking out 
with large eyes, in which a certain 
terror and wonder combated the 
look of abstraction which was habi- 
tual to them. She had been here 
before — ^how well she remembered 
how ! not in the chief street, hon- 
noured of everybody, but dragging 
through the muddy roads, dull and 
despairing, with her two crying 
children. The cold wild March 
night of her recollection was not 
more unlike the soft sunshine of 
tills ^fay-day, than was her own 
jKisition now and then. Was she 
more happy 1 She did not ask her- 
self the question. Only people in a 
more or less artificial state of self- 
consciousness do ever ask them- 
selves if they are happy or not ; tho 
uninstructed soul tc&es life as it 
comes. But her aspect impressed 
the people of Lasswade. They con- 
cluded that she was “not vciy happy 
with her husband;” and as Bicli- 
ard was not popular in the county 
he despised, this rather prepossessed 
the popular mind in her fltvour ; but 
that this woman had ever been tho 
“ beggar-wife” of the popular legend, 
the county ever after refused to 
believe. 

The Dowager-Duchess had driven 
into Lasswade, of course “ by acci- • 
dent,” on that afternoon, and so had 
Sir John and his lady; and it is 
astonishing how many other car- 
riages of lesser potentates tho Esk- 
side party met on their way home. 
It was a fine day to be sure ; every- 
body was out ; and every separate 
detachment of anxious neighboura 
had its own remarks to make. 
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« The second son looks a fine lad,” 
the good people said; for indeed 
Dick had beamed with grateful 
smiles upon every one who hod a 
welcome for Val. And thus the 
family, at last united, with glad 
welcome of all their neighbours, 
and lotractation of their enemy’s 
slanders, made tilicir way home. 
*‘¥ou see we’ve brought Sandy 
Pringle to liis marrow-bones, my 
lord ! ” cried ^Villie Maitland the 
factor, my lord’s right-hand man, 
as they drove away from the door 
of the Pull, ‘‘Ay, ay, the auld 
sneckdrawer !” said Lord Eskside in 
his glee. This was all Mr l^uigle 
made by his apology. Val, 1 am 
happy to say, was otherwise dis- 
posed — he took it generously, touch- 
ed by the confession, not triumph- 
ing in it, as extorted from his 
assailant; and his explanation of 
the placard, which he too had read 
eagerly, to his brother and confi- 
dant, was made in a very difierent 
tone. “ I knew old Pringle was a 
good fellow,” said Val; “he was 
forced to it by liis party ; but the 
moment ho hears the truth he 
comes forwaid and owns it like a 
man. Our fathers and mothers 
think diiferently from us, Dick, old 
fellow. Tlicy think because old 
Pringle is out of it so long as you 
and 1 are to the fore, that therefore 
ho must be our enemy. I always 
knew it was nothing of the sort, 
but only a party move,” said Valen- 
tine, flourishing his whip with that 
delicious sense of generous superior 
wisdom wliich dwells in the bosom 
of youth; and then he added, softl/, 
“ ^ter this, surely they can’t make 
any more row about Violet and me.” 

“ I should think not,” said Dick, 
with a sigh ; the sight of those Esk- 
side woods, whore he had seen her, 
came back to his mind with a strange 
thrilL What a moment of enchant- 
ment that had been J He had never 
hoped it would come back again. 

VOL. Gxvii. — ^NO. nccxii. 


How could he wish it to come 
back, when only by ixyui}’ to Val 
it could ever bring any happiness to 
him f And, to be sure, he had only 
seen Violet twice, never long enough 

t o “ What a lucky feUow you 

are ! ” was what ho said. 

“Am I not 9” cried Val, in liia 
fhmk happiness ; “ 1 should think 
this was the very last stone rolled 
out of my way.” 

There had been a great commo- 
tion in llosscraig, preparing every- 
thing for the fiunily party; the 
now wing had been opened, the 
carpets put down, the curtains up, 
and everything arranged according 
to Lady lilskside’s orders. The new 
wing had all kinds of conveniences 
in it — sitting-rooms for the young 
couple for whom it was prepared, 
nurseries for the children, every- 
thing that could help to make it 
agreeable to a son’s fiunily under 
the same roof with his father and 
mother. But as it happened now, 
both Bicliard and Valentine pre- 
pared to keep their old rooms ; and 
the new wing was given up to Dick 
and his mother, to whom it ap- 
peared a wilderness of grandeur, 
confusing and blank in its extent 
and wealth. It had windows which 
looked down upon the wooded bank 
of the Esk, and windows which 
looked to the great door and court- 
yard, and a suite of rooms through 
which you could wander from one 
side to another, for it ran all the 
breadth of the house. 1 am not 
sure that these two, transported 
into that luxurious place, did not 
fed the change more painfully and 
strangely than its natural occupants 
would have done had they been 
suddenly dismissed to Styles’s river- 
side cottage. The mother felt it 
most of fdL She sat in her own 
rooms almost all the day, patiently 
receiving the visits of her sons and 
of Lady Eskside, but never seeking 
them in the other portions of the 

N 
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■wlmae-rldii^ to see VaV l^^t 
MTiag Vttle even to him. She was 
. ohiUed and stifled by all .these flne 
BURoondings. Often she would lise 
and fling the windows open, or 
pull at the curtains* instinctively, as 
if to pull them down. ^'1 can’t 
, breathe,” she would sometimes say 
to Didk, with a plaintive tone in 
her voice. Her life, such as it was, 
was gone from her. She was quite 
submissive, doing all that was a^ed 
of her, attempting no resistance. 
I camiot explain the entire cessation 
now of the struggle which she had 
kept up so long, any more than she 
could. Fate was too strong for her, 
and her strength was waning ; but 
when she yielded, she yielded alto- 
gether, unreasoning and unreason- 
ably, as she had struggled — her 
mind was not capable of compro- 
nuse, or of maki^ the best of a 
position. When she gave in she 
dropped her aims entirely, and with 
her arms her strength. 

And strangely enough, Yal, the 
sight of whom hod kept her alive, 
lost his power now over his mother, 
and Dick, who was her own, became 
all in all to her. She was happy 
only when her fmniliar companion 
was by her, and could not be per- 
suaded to go out except with Dick. 
Sometimes when they wondered in- 
to the woods a gleam of something 
like pleasure would come upon her 
face. There was one knoll wliich 
they found out by chance in the 
very heart of the trees, a little 
bai^ wliich, when they di^veied it 
first, was covered with late primroses. 
The trees were very thick round, 
and the sun came late, and pene- 
tiated but a short time through the 
heavy boughs ; and this, 1 suppose, 
kept them lator in blooming than 
their rustic neighbours. It is long, 
long sinoe Ihaveseen these flowers ; 
and perhaps it is the misty glory of 
that morning-time of childhood that 
makes me flm there never were any 


such pitSKhes before or after in 
this commonplace world — so laige,, 
so spotless, so, full of sweetness, in- 
stinct with a lovely life of Iheir 
own, friends raiher than flowers. 
Their long stalks thrilled with a 
youthftil force of existence, their 
green cool leaves overlapped each 
othw, {^tening with heavenly dew, 
their celestial petals were not like 
pale gold or soft velvet, which are the 
first vulgar images one thinks of, but 
like themselves only — ^primroses, the 
very essence of spring and fragrance 
and everlasting youth. When I 
shut my eyes 1 can see them still, 
lifting up their lovely heads out of 
their loaves, looking you and heaven 
in the fiice with all the candour of 
innocence^ though it is, oh, so many 
years since they and I saw each 
other ! When Dick and hi» mother, 
wandering through the woods, came 
to this bank, it seemed to touch 
her heart as nothing had done. 8ho 
sat down on the grass and gazed at 
the flowers in a transport. If wo 
were as we used to be,” she said, *‘oh, 
Dick, my lad, how you would have 
run to tlie cart for a basket ! It 
seems no more than waste to gather 
them now. What would do 
with tliem 1 there’s grander ilowci-s 
in all the rooms ; they’d be like you 
and me, Dick, out of our place. Flow- 
ers were always' what I liked. 1 nev- 
er was one for saying much,’' she 
went on reflectively, “ but a basket 
of primroses, that speaks for itself.” 

How you go b^ upon the old 
days, mother 1” said Dick, regret- 
fully, and perhaps with a slight 
reproach. 

“Yes, lad; I Uked them best. 
It’s heavy on me to be shut up in 
houses. I was never used to it,” 
she said, with a sigh. 

“But you can put up with it, 
mother 9 — you will put up with it? 
— for the sake of — and me.” 

A gleam came from her eyes — a 
sparkle of tenderness and light. “I’ll 
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do 'what’s best/’ she said — what- her life at Ozfoid JOTbl' ume- 


cver is best : ” then with a sudden 
rush ofteaiSi ''You may let me 
think of the old days, Dick; for my 
strength’s changed, and my mind’s 
changed, and I noyer can go back 
to them — ^never no more — even if I 
would.” 

“IH mother,” said Dick, "it 
used to keep you happy to see 
Vsd only on the river, once a-day 
or twice a-day, in his boat I did 
not know why it was then ; but I 
saw it ; and now you’ve got him 
altogether—” 

"Ah, it’s different, it’sdifferent!” 
she cried; "can’t you sec, ladY 
Tlieu he was none o’ mine — ^he was 
his father's; it was more than I 
could have hojied for to see him 
like that — ^it kept mo alive. Now 
he’ll como to me when I like, Dick ; 
and kind he looks and kind ho 
speaks, God bless him ! He’d do 
himself an injury to please mo ; but 
ah, it’s different ! If I could take 
them to tho market in a basket, and 
sell a bunch hero and a bunch there, 
that’s what 1 would like,” she wont 
oil with a sudden change of tone, 
drawing tho flowers through her 
thin hands. 

It was with a kind of despair 
that Dick took her homo. She was 
getting thin visibly, ho thought. 
Sho would sit at the window for 
hours together, gazing, seeing noth- 
ing. For the fow days she suf- 
fered herself to be taken to the family 
meals, but this evidently agitat^ 
her l^yond endurance, and had 
to be given up. What was to be 
done ? Not one of them could telf, 
or indeed form an idea; the only 
thing that could be trusted in was 
time, which might possibly bring 
back a subdued harmony to those 
chords which at present were all 
ajar; but for the moment there 
seomed little hope even of that. All 
the restlessness of old came back 
to her. When the active habits of 


cessary, the self-restrdMP e had 
loamt there fliiled her also. She 
took to talking (whou .sho did 
talk) of nothing but the tramp-lif^ 
which seemed to have suddcmlj 
come into proidinence in her mind. 
Now and Ihen she dozed in the long 
afternoons, and Dick heard her mur*' 
muring in her sleip about the long 
road, and how far it was, and^ £he 
lad that was tired. Poor Didc’s 
satisfaction in his new circumstances 
was suddenly subdued by this. It 
did not occur to him that she was 
ill ; he thought it was one of the 
old fits coming on, in which he had 
always fdt the toadful risk there 
was that she might go secretly 
away from him, and never be heard 
of more. To be sure, he comforted 
himself by thinking these fits had 
always gone off again, and so per^ 
haps would this one now. 

Thus the family life recommenced 
under its changed circumstances.. 
I doubt whether any one in the* 
groat house was happy. Tho old 
people had a socret in their keeping,, 
which destroyed their peace, and 
which must produce further troubles 
still; and Dick had his mother, 
whoso state alarmed him : and 
fiichard Boss was in a position 
very difficult for a man to bear, 
tot^y ignored by his wife, yet fed- 
ing a curious socret attraction to- 
wards her, and a half-whimBical halfr 
tragical wonder whether they were 
ever to be town closer, or if all was 
over between them. Valentine, the 
happiest of the party, was not with- 
out his troubles too, for he had 
written to Violet^ and received no 
reply, and at the Hewan there was 
no intelligence to be obtained of her. 
Thus they had all enough to do to 
cany on the possibilities of living; 
and the gimt happiness and good 
fortune which had come to them, 
scarcely looked for the moment like 
good fortune at alL 
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A short time after their return, 
Valentine made up his youtlifal 
mind that ho could bear his share 
of these uncertainties no longw. He 
had been to the Hewan again and 
again; now he set off to Moray Place 
itself, saying nothing to his rekr 
tions, except to Dick, who winced, 
but kept his counseL But all the 
ardent young lover made by his 
persistence was an interview with 
Mrs Pringle, who received him 
stiffly, and declined to answer any 
inquiries about Violet, who was 
absent from home. ** I do not sup- 
pose your family would be pleased 
if they knew; and my family would 
be still less pleased, that Violet 
should be held cheap,” said Mrs 
Prin^ “ If you will believe mo, 
Valentine, I think it is much bettor 
tiiat there should be no more about 
it;” andall Val’s remonstrances and 
{doings were of no avail He 
came bmk miserable and dejected, 
and strayed out to the woods, in 
which there is always some consola- 
tion for a heart-broken lover. Val 
went as far as the linn, that he might 
see the place at least where he luid 
been so happy. Was it possible, 
after all he h^ gone through, that 
his love and his happiness were to 
end like a dream, and every link to 
be snapt between him and Vi? 
When he approached that spot which 
was BO full of associations, he too 
heard sounds, as Dick had done, 
which told of some human intrusion 
into this realm of woodland and wa- 
ters. It was not a sob this time that 
Val heard. It was a sound of low 
voices — ^women’s voices — ^talking in 
a half-whisper, as if they feared 
to be discovei^. Drawing near, 
trembling, like a thief, he saw under 
the big b^h-branches a corner of a 
blue dress, showing ftom behind one 
of them. This made his heartbeat; 


but the blue gown might not bo 
Vi’s blue gown ; and anyhow there 
were two of them, as the voices 
testified, so that caution was need- 
ful. Mother step, however, re- 
lieved him of his doubts. In front 
of him, on the green bank on the 
riveivside, sat Mary Percival, with 
her face turned towards some one 
unseen, to whom she was talking. 
<'My dear, he has had plenty of 
time to write to you, and he has not 
done so. If you will believe mo, 
Vi, I think it is a great deal better 
there should be no more about it.” 
These were, though Mary did not 
know it, the self-same words under 
which Val was suffering. The re- 
petition of them drove him beyond 
himself. He gave a shout of indig- 
nant protestation, and rushing be- 
tween the two astonished l^ies, 
caught her of the blue dress rudely, 
suddenly, in his arms. 

But do not think Violet was half 
BO much surprised as middle-aged 
Mary wa^i, to whom this interruption 
was quite unlooked for. She did not 
know even that ^‘the family” had 
arrived at Bosscraig— Lady il&ksido, 
amid all this tumult of events, having 
become remiss in hcrcoiiespondence, 
and Val’s letters to Violet having 
been, if not suppressed, yet detained 
at Moray Place during the girl’s ab- 
sence. Even if the fiunily had re- 
turned, Mary felt there were a hun- 
dred chances to one that Val would 
not bo there precisely at the right 
moment to meet her and her com- 
panion. In Mary’s own case things 
had never happened just at the right 
moment ; and therefore she had ac- 
quiesced with little difficulty in 
Violet’s prayer that she might al- 
lowed *'one look” at the linn. Violet 
had been sent to Mary to be taken 
care of— to be kept out of danger ; 
and this, I am ashamed to say, was 
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how Miss Feicival, who had a strong 
Toin of romance in her, notwith- 
standing all her gOod sense, fulMed 
her trust. 'She saw her folly now 
when it was too late. 

^‘Valentino !” she cried, ‘*how dare 
yon — ^how dare yon do Ma^when 
her parents do not know 9 ” 

“ Her parents ! ” said Yal, eqnally 
indignant; “what do I care for 
her parents, or any one’s parents t 
I am a man, old enough to know 
my own mind, and so is Vi. Gan 
parents make ns happy t” said the 
young man, with that cruel frankness 
which seems so easy lo the young, 
and is so hiurd upon the old. “ Vi, 
my darling, you know you are 
mine — ^you won’t let parents or any 
one come between you and me 1 ” 

Vi did not say a word — ^thero 
was no need for anything so feeble 
as words. She clung to him, gazing 
at him, holding one of his arms fast 
with her small hands clasped round 
it. She had been sure he would 
come ; in her heart she had been so 
wicked as to smile at Mary’s faith 
the other way, though she did not 
say a word of the sweet confidence 
in her own mind. And Mary, 
who -had not been so treated by 
Providence, and whoso love had not 
been happy, felt a hot flush of 
anger against the girl who stood 
th^ before her with inefiable 
smiles, not objecting to tho young 
man’s impetuosity, not oven an- 
swering him a word. 

“ Violet ! ” she cried, “ come away 
this instant. Do you know that 
you are defying both your mother 
and met” 

“ You have always been my ene- 
my, Mary,” cried Val, passionately, 

“ and I don’t know why, for I have 
always liked you. Vi, you are not 
going to do what she tolls you— 
to fi^ow her instead of me 1” 

“I am not going to follow any 
one,” said Vi, detaching herself &om 
his arm with much dignity; then 


she stood at a little distance, and 
looked at him with tender growing 
eyes. “ Oh, Val 1 ” she cried, “ but 
1 am glad to see you 1 I thought 
you would never come. I knew 
you would be here to-day. Val, 
are you well — are you quite wellt 
Oh, what aweary, weary time it has 
been, when I thought I would never 
see you morel” 

“ Then you were thinking of met 
and you don’t mean to cast me off, 
Vir* 

“ 1— cast you off !— that is likdy ! 
Mary, you never were Val’s enemy, 
though he says so, in his hasty way 
— he was always hasty. He made 
me give him my promise here, be- 
neath this tree. I cannot take back 
my word ; I cannot say one thing 
to you and another to him; and 
you never scolded me when I said 1 
— cared for Val, Mary ! not a word ! 
She only cried and gave me a kiss.” 

“ And she ought to give me a kiss 
too,” said bold Val, going up to 
Miss Percival, whose heart was 
melting altogether away in her 
bosom, and whoso efforts to look 
stem were becoming almost ludi- 
crous. Tho audacious boy went up 
to her, while Vi looked on thunder- 
struck at his boldness, and kissed 
Mary’s cheek, which flushed crim- 
son under the touch, making that 
middle-aged woman look a girl 
again. “How dare you?” she 
cried, putting up her hand to push 
him away; but Mary’s strength 
was not able to resist this. “ God 
bless you!” she said, next moment, 
tho tears coming to her eyes, “ you 
bold boy ! How dare you kiss me ? 
Though I am your enemy, Pve 
thought of you and prayed for you 
morning and night ever since I 
parted from you, Val.” 

“I know that very well,” said 
the young man, composedly; “for 
whatever you may say, how could 
you be my enemy when I am fond 
of you? You have not the heart 
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not to help ii8» Mary. Come and 
ait down again and lot ns think 
wrhat to do. Here is where we 
|jayed truant when we were chil- 
dren. Here ia where you brought 
us. Mazy — you , — when we were 
older; uxkii here is where Vi gave 
me her promise. This is the place 
of all others to meet again. ^ for 
any pretence of separating us, how 
can any one do itt Think a little/’ 
said Val, standing before the fallen 
tree on which Yi had sat with poor 
Dick, and from which she now re- 
gard^ him with soft eyes suffused 
with light and happiness. Could 
they be hard upon her, for the first 
time in her life, and break her 
heaitt Is that reasonable! As for 
me/’ the young man said, raising his 
head, while the two women looked at 
him with tender envyand admiration, 
"there is no interference possible. 
I am a man and my own master. 
So now that you are convinced,” 
cried Valentine, putting himself 
beside Violet on the old trunk, 
which, old as it was, had put forth 
young shoots of life and hope to 
make itself fit for the throne of 
80 much love and gladness, "lot us 
consider what is the best means to 
clear these trifling temporary ob- 
structions out of our way.” 

I don’t think there is anything 
so silken-green, or that makes so ten- 
der a canopy over your head, and 
shows the sky so sweetly through 
them, 08 young beech-leaves in 
May, just shaken out of their brown 
busks, and reclothing, as if with 
tenderest ornaments of youth, the 
big branches that bear them. Stray 
airs rustled through them; stray 
sunbeams, for the day was cloudy, 
came and went, penetrating now 
and then through the soft canopy — 
punctuating with sudden glow of 
lig^t some one or other of those 
bold arguments of Val’s, which told 
so well upon his sympathetic audi- 
ence. Though Violet was not one 


of the worshipping maidens of 
modem story, but thought of Val 
only as Val, and not as a demigod, 
the soft transport of reunion, the 
glow of tender trust and admiration 
with which she regarded that de- 
lightful certainty of his, which no 
tezors shook, gave to her soft face 
a look of absolute dependence and 
devotion. She looked up to hun, as 
they sat together holding each other^s 
hands like two children, with a sen- 
timent which went beyond reuon. 
He was no wiser nor deverer,' per- 
haps, than she was ; but he looked 
so strong and so sure, so much 
above feminine doubts and trem- 
blings, that the mere si^t of him 
gave confidence. As for Mary, 
seated on the green bank in front 
of these two, who was ever so much 
wiser and cleverer than Val (he had 
few pretensions that way), slie, too, 
£dt, with a kind of philosopliical 
amusement at herself, tlic same 
sense of added confidence and moral 
strength as she looked at the boy 
whom she had watched as he grew 
up, and chided and laughed at — 
whose opinion on general subjects 
had no particular weight with her, 
yet who somehow gave to her ex- 
perienced and sensible middle-age a 
sensation of support and certainty, 
which the wisest reason does not 
always communicate. Mary looked 
at the two seated there together, 
hand in hand, half-children, half- 
lovers, under the soft shadow of 
the young beech-leaves, with that 
" smile on her lip and tear in her 
eye” which is the most tender of all 
human moods. Pity and envy, and 
amusement, and an almost venera- 
tion, were in her thoughts. How 
innocent they werel how sure of 
happiness I how absolute in their 
trust in each other ! and, indeed 
(when the case was fiurly set before 
them), in everybody else. Hotwith- 
stanc&ig the one terrible shock his 
fiiiiih had received—a shock which 
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•happily had worked itaeK out in 
hodily illnesBi the most simple way 
— ^Vid was still of opinion that, if 
you could but get to the bottom 
•of their hearts, all the world was 
on his side. He had no fear of 
Violet’s mother, though for the mo- 
ment she hod crushed him; and, 
-to tell the truth, after his fever, 
Val had altogether forgotten Mr 
Fringe’s offence against him, and 
ell the harm it had brought. Now 
that offence was more than past, for 
had it not been confessed and 
•atoned for, a thing which makes a 
sin almost a virtue f Nor was he 
alarmed when he thought of the 
old people at Eosscraig, who had 
humoured and served him all his 
life. What was there to fear ? “ It 
would bo against all reason, you 
know,” said Val, ^‘if our course of 
true love had run quite smooth. We 
were miserable enough one timekto 
make all right for the future ; but if 
you mean to be miserable any more, 
Vi, you must do it by yourself, for 
I shan't take any share.” 

When a young man thus makes 
light of all difficulties, what can a 
sympathetic woman dot ileforo 
many minutes had passed. Miss 
Percival found herself pledged to 
brave Violet’s father and mother 
and overcome their olyections. 
'"They have never crossed her in 
their lives, and why should they 
now?” said Valentine, with good 
•sense, which no one could gainsay. 

When this chief subject had been 
fully discussed, and all their plans 
settled, both the ladies drew close«to 
him with breathless interest, while 
he told them the story of Ids own 
family. How Dick was his bro- 
. ther, which made Violet start and 
•clasp her hands, saying, with a 
sudden outcry, ** I always knew it I ” 
•and how his mother hod come back 
with them — ^had come home. It 
was Mary who, much more than 
4hese two young people, who were 


so sure of each other, had her heart 
played upon like an instrument that 
day. She sat quite still and never 
said a word, while the story was 
told. I cannot describe her fed- 
ings towards the woman who (she 
felt, though she would not Imve 
acknowledged it) had been in the 
very bloom of her youth preferred 
to herself. It was not tier fault ; 
up to this moment the woman who 
was Itichard’s wife had never so 
much as heard of Mary’s existence ; 
no blame could possibly attach to 
her. A strange mingling of curi- 
osity about her, interest, half-hos- 
tile, in her, wondering indignation, 
disapproval, proud didike, all soft- 
ening back into curiosity again, were 
in Mias Porcival’s mind; but no 
one knew how she rung the changes 
upon these different sentiments as 
she sat quite still and quiet, listen- 
ing, now and then asking a ques- 
tion, feeling as if her own life had 
come to some strange crisis, although 
she had absolutely nothing to do 
with it, not so much os one of the 
servants in the house. And then 
Valentine’s way of speaking of his 
mother — ^the lower, hushed, respect- 
ful tone, the half-mystery, half-rever- 
ence, which he seemed disposed to 
throw around this gipsy, this tramp, 
who had given them all so muc^ 
trouble — gave Mary a seci'ot offence, 
all the more sharp that she felt his 
feeling to be quite right and just and 
natund, and would not for the world 
have expressed her own. Just 
now, half an hour ago, ho had put 
her in the place of his mother- 
had taken her interest for granted, 
had kissed her (the spot burned 
on Mary’s cheek at the thought), 
and appealed to that strange senti- 
ment in her heart which he seemed 
to be unoonsdously aware of— that 
sense of the possibility tiiat she 
might have been his mother, whidi 
was always more or less in her 
mind in Val’s presence. He had 
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taken possession of her in this way, 
of her qnnpathy and help, idling 
her what she was to do, and how 
to do it, amusing her by his arbi- 
tiariuess, while he melted her heart 
by his affectionate confidence. And 
now all at once, in the same breath 
almost, he began to talk of his real 
mother, this woman whom no one 
knew, who had done him and his 
family all the harm possible, and 
now was brought back almost in 
triumph to reap — not the whirl- 
wind after having sown the wind — 
but happiness and calm weather, 
notwithstanding all her folly and 
ill-doing. Mary sat in a maze, in 
a dream, while dl this went through 
her mind, yet with all her faculties 
alert, hearing everything and feel- 
ing everything. She was hurt even 
by Yal's description of his mother’s 
beauty, which filled Yi with such 
admiring interest. **Oh, how I 
should like to see her ! ” cried 
Yiolet. Toil shall both see her,” 
said Yalentine, with the arbitrary 
determination to give pleasure of a 
young prince. How Mary’s heart 
swelled ! But if these two chil- 
dren had guessed what was going on 
in her 'mind, with what wondering 
grieved disapproval they would 
have looked upon her, troubled by 
a sense of natural incongruity that 
a woman of her age could possibly 
feel so ! She felt this along with 
all the rest ; and, in short, she was 
conscious of so many different sen- 
timents, that all her vigour and 
natural power went out of her. 
Her heart was being lacerated by a 
liundred needle-points and pin- 
pricks— like a pin-cushion, she said, 
faintly trying to laugh to herself. 

Yal went with them to their 
carriage, i^hich was waiting at the 
lower edge of the woods, in the 
opposite direction from Itosscraig, 
and took a farewell, which he de- 
clared to bo the merest temporary 
good-bye, but which once more made 


Yiolet’s eyes tearful. Yi grew loss 
certain as she lost sight of him. 
Yarious unexpected results hod 
followed the publication of that 
Apology, whjeh in her youthful heat 
and energy she had idmost forced 
her father into writing. Even Mrs 
Pringle had not seen the necessity 
for it so clearly as Yiolet did ; and 
the world in general on both sides 
of the question had taken it, as 
Lord Esksido did, as a formal re- 
tractation, a bringing down to his 
marrow -bones of Sandy Pringle, 
rather than as the prompt and 
frank and generous apology of one 
gentleman to another. Some had 
said tliat it was fear of an action 
for libel which had moved him to 
such a step; others, with a friiiik 

malediction, load d d him for 

not standing to what ho had said. 
Ifobody had appreciated liis motive, 
or understood Yiolet’s childlike 
reasoning on the abstract j^rinciple, 
that when you have done wrong 
and know it, there is no course 
possible but to confess the wrong 
and ask panlon of the injured 
person. This, I fear, is not a course 
of action at all congenial to the 
ordinary code; and Mr Pringle, 
though carried away by the im- 
petuosity of his daughter, had by 
this time repented his amende 
honorahh quite as much as ho 
repented the evil lie had done. 
To suffer for doing wrong is reason- 
able ; but it is hard to be punished 
for doing right, and fills the suf- 
ferer’s heart with bitterness. 

• Mr Pringle had been very peni- 
tent towarite poor Yal before the 
days of the Apology ; but now, in 
the shaipness of the sting of uii- 
appraciaM virtue, he was furious 
against him. Yiolet knew this only 
too wcU, and her courage oozed out 
of her &ger-ends as she saw the 
young hero disappear into the woods. 
“Do you think — do you really 
think — ^it is all as certain as he 
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sayst” she said to Miss Ferciyal, 
mth tears in her soft eyes, which* 
had been so bright with happiness 
and courage a moment before. 

As for Valentine, he strode home 
through the woods very triumphant 
and joyful, as became a young lover ; 
hut sobered as he drew near home. 
He had made up his mind to go at 
once into the matter, and extort a 
consent from everybody; hut as he 
drew near and nearer to the turrets 
of Rosscraig, it became more and 
more apparent to him that there 
would he no small trouble and pain 
involved; and he began to feel how 
disagreeable it is to displease and 
vox the people most near to you, 
even in order to secure for yourself 
the person dearest and nearest of 
all. Tliis thought did not subdue 
his resolution, but it subdued his 
stc]), which became loss and less 
mpid. Nothing in this world would 
have induced him to give up Vi ; 
but ho did not like to defy his 
old grandfather, to make my lady 
set her lips firm in that way ho 
knew so well. Uo wished intensely 
that Vi and he could have been 
happy without that; but still, as it 
had to be done some time or other, 
it was better, much better, that it 
should be done at once. So, after 
walking very slowly the last mile 
of the way, he suddenly, to use his 
own phraseology, put on a spurt,” 
and skimmed over the last quarter 
of a mile, making up his mind, as 
if for an operation, to get it over. 
He walked straight into the library, 
still flushed from his long walk; 
and somewhat to his surprise found 
all the family authorities collected 
there, my lord and my lady and his 
father, all apparently engaged in 
some mysterious consultation. Val 
remark^ with bewilderment that 
his father, so placid usually and in- 
different, was flushed like himself, 
— though with speech, not exercise 
— and that Lord and Lady Eskside 


had both a donbtftal tremulous as- 
pect, and looked morally cowed, not 
convinced. To tell the truth, they 
had been arguing the question over 
again, whether it was possible to 
keep the secret of Dick’s seniority 
from the two young men. It was 
Richard’s desire that this ^ould be 
done ; but he had not convinced the 
others either of the possibility or 
expediency of it, though, for the 
moment, &ey had come to a condi- 
tional bfiTgain to say notliing unless 
circumstances should arise which 
made the disclosure necessary. This 
supposed emergency was to bo left 
to each one’s private judgment, I 
suppose,* and therefore the secret 
was pretty sure of rapid revelation; 
but still the old pair were not satis- 
fied. “Good never come of false- 
hood, or even, that I know, of the 
mere mppreaaio verl” Lonl Eskside 
had said, shaking his head, just as 
Yol came in ; and they all turned 
to look at him, with a little won- 
der and excitement ; for he looked 
indeed very like a man who had 
found something out, coming in 
hot haste to tell it, and ask. Is 
this true! The old lord and his 
wife looked at each other, both of 
them leaping to the conclusion that 
this was so, and that Val had dis- 
covered the secret; and they were 
not sorry, but gave a little nod of 
secret intelligence to each other. 
Poor Val ! poor boy ! it was another 
trial for him ; and yet it was best, 
far best, that ho should know. 

“ Grandfather,” said Val, plung- 
ing at once into the subject, bring- 
ing in an atmosphere of fresh air 
and youthful eagerness with him, 
“ I have come to tell you at once of 
something that has happened to me. 
It is strange to find you all sitting 
here, but I am heartily glad of it. 
My lady, you know how long it is 
since I first spoke to Violet — — ” 

“ Oh, Violet 1 ” cried my lady, 
with an impatient movement of her 
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head and stamp of her foot npon 
the carpet ; ** Ix>id bless us I is it 
this nonsense be has got in his head 
again 9 ” 

‘‘Yon may call it nonsense if 
yon like,” said Val, seeing somehow 
that what he had said was not 
what they expected, and uncon- 
aciously, in an nnder-cuirent of 
thought, wondering what it was 
they had expected; ‘*it is not 
nonsense to me. I went to Moray 
Place this morning, having heard 
nothing of her for a long time — and 
there Mrs Pringle received mo very 
coldly ” 

‘^That was unfortunate,” said 
Pichaid, with a smile, which his 
eon called a sneer ; “ that an Edin- 
burgh lawyer's wife should receive 
Loid Eskside’s grandson coldly, was, 
no doubt, something very miserable 
indeed — enough, I sup]X)se, to justify 
this excitement,” and ho looked at 
Val ivith an amused scrutiny from 
head to foot, which mode the young 
man wild with irritation. He had 
stumbled into a bum on his way 
home, and had loft, there was no 
drying it, one huge muddy foot- 
print on the spotless carpet, which 
had at once caught his father’s 
fastidious eye. 

“The Edinburgh lawyer’s wife 
may not be much to you, sir,” said 
Val, ''but she is a great deal to 
me; for she has my future wife’s 
coinfort and happiness in her hand. 
I want to let you know at once 
that my mind is quite made up and 
•decided. I told you so before. 
What is the use of wearing our 
hearts out by waiting and wait- 
ing 9 ” cried Val, turning from one 
to another. ‘‘Yon are good and 
kind, why should you make me 
miserable 9 In everything dse you 
have always tried to make mo 
happy ; you have listened to what I 
had to say ; you have been always 
reasonable; why should you shut 
your hearts against me now, in the 


one matter that is most important 
^to me, in that which must decide 
my happiness or misery all my 
life 9” 

“The argument is well put,” 
said the old lord, with exasperat- 
ing composure; “but, Val, how 
can you tell at your age what is, 
or wliat is not, to decide the liap- 
pinoss of your life 9 ” 

“ And don’t you see, Val,” said 
my lady, more sympathetically, 
“ that it is just because it is so im- 
portant that we cannot give our con- 
sent so easily 9 Ob, my dear, if you 
had wanted the moon we would 
have tried to get it for you ; think, 
then, how strong a motive it must 
be that makes us cross you now ! ” 

“ What is the motived ” said Val, 
with sudden dramatic force, wait- 
ing solemnly for an answer. The 
two old people looked at each other 
again and trembled. Wliat could 
they answer to this impetuous boy9 
The motive was that Violet was not 
a great match for him, such as they 
had hoped for — ^not any one who 
would bring him wealth or distinc- 
tion, but only a girl whom he loved ; 
and they quailed before the boy’s 
look. If they had been a worldly 
pair the answer would have been 
easy; but these two high-minded 
old iieople, who had trained him to 
scorn sill that was mean, and to 
hold love high and honour, how 
were they to state this plain fact to 
a young lover of three-and-twenty 9 
They did not know what words to 
use in which to veil their motive 
"and give it some sort of grandeur 
worthy the occasion ; and, unfortu- 
nately, Val saw his advantage as 
clearly as they saw the disadvantage 
under which they lay. 

“ You speak like a foolish boy,” 
said his father. “ It is enough that 
we think this match a very unfit 
one for you, and I hope you have 
sense enough yourself to see its un- 
suitability. Who is this girl9 an 
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EdinbaTghlawyci^sdauglLl;or--ainan 
■who has attacked your family in 
the basest and most treacherous 
way 

But who has apologisedl” cried 
Val ; who has confessed he was 
wrong and begged pardon 

“ The more fool he/' said Bichard, 
not to have stren^ of mind to 
stick to his slander when he had 
committed himself to it. Apology ! 
— you mean retractation — extort, 
no doubt, from him by fear of his 
pocket It would be more digni- 
fied, no doubt, to pay the twopence- 
ha’penny he can afford to give her, 
as his daughter’s portion, rather 
than as damages in a court of 
law.” 

“ If it is a question of twopence- 
ha’penny,” said Yal, with a violent 
flush of sudden anger. 

My boy, you must not use that 
tone here,” Lord Eskside interposed. 

Your father is right. Is it your 
enemy that you want to ally your- 
self withi he that raked up the 
whole old story of your coming 
here, and tried to ruin you with it, 
using his fiilschood for your destruc- 
tion 

“ drandfather,” said Yal, still 
flaming with nervous passion, the 
sting of that story, I have dways 
understood, was that it was not false 
but true.” 

Yal ! ” cried Lady Eskside; but 
there was a pause after this — and I 
think in the very heat of the dis- 
cussion the old lord felt with secret 
pleasure that his boy had already 
made more than one point, evem 
though it was against himself. 
Twice over Yal h^ silenced the 
opposing forces. Now, but to live 
to see him facing the House of 
Commons like this, who could tell, 
from the Treasury bench itself! This 
delightful secret suggestion crept 
into Lord Esksido’s heart like a 
warm wind loosening the fimts. 

“ Then if you will only consider,” 


said Yal, changing his indignant 
tone for one of soft conciliation and 
pleading, there is no one in Scot- 
land, so far as I can see, so firee to 
choose for mysdf as I am. If you 
were not what you are, sir, the first 
man in the county, as you ought to 
be— if my father were not what ho 
is, distinguished in other circles 
than ours — then, perhaps, I, who 
as yet am nobody, might have 
required to look outside, to get 
crutches of other people’s distinc- 
tions; but as it is, what does it 
matter t We are rich enough, we 
are more independent than the 
Queen, who, poor lady, must al- 
ways consider other people, I sup- 
pose; whereas I, who am your grand- 
son — and your son, sir — T,” cried 
Yal, ^'am more free than a prince to 
ask for love only and happiness ! 
Give them to me,” he said, holding 
out liis hands with natural elo- 
quence to the two old people, who 
sat looking at him, afraid to look 
at each other; ‘‘you never in all 
my life refused me anything 
before!” 

I cannot tell how it was that 
this natural noble attitude in which 
his son stood, asking, like a loyal 
soul as he was, for that consent, 
without which he could not bo 
wholly happy, to his happiness — 
affect^ almost to rage the mind of 
Eichard, whoso mode had been en- 
tirely the reverse ; who had plucked 
in hot haste, without sanction or 
knowledge of any one, the golden 
apples which had turned to ashes 
and bitterness. To marry as he 
had done, wildly, hotly, in sudden 
passion, — is not that much more 
easily condoned by the great world 
in which he lived, which loves a 
sensation, than a respectable me- 
diocre marriage, equity removed 
from scandal and firom distinction t 
To many a gipsy, or an opera- 
dancer, or a maid-of-all-wCrk, is 
more pardonable, as being a piquant 
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rebellion against all lew and ordeii 
it is to many a virtuous per- 
son out of the lower circles of good 
society, sufficiently well-bom and 
well-bied to make no sensation. 
The lawyei^s daughter was gall to 
Kichard. He inteq>osed with one 
of those sudden fits of passionate 
initability to which his smooth 
nature was linbla 

^‘Do not let this folly go any 
further, Yal. We all know what 
is meant by these ravings about 
love and happiness, ^^atever 
place I may have gained among 
men it is not from having been my 
father’s son ; neither wiU that serve 
you as you think. Lord Eskside’s 
grandson ! ” said Bichard, with 
scorn on his lip; ''how much will 
that do for the younger of you two 
— ^the one who is not the heir,” he 
continued, with rising cneigy — “the 
one who has a second son’s allow- 
ance, a second son’s position ; the 
one — whom we have all agreed in 
chesiting out of his rights 

“Dicki” said Yal, with hesita- 
tion and wonder. He looked round 
upon them all, and saw someUiing 
in their eyes which alarmed him 
he could not tell why. “Is it 
Dick?” 

“ Valentine,” said his father, 
suddenly coming up to liim, seizing 
his arm, " it is not for me to speak 
to you of the miseries of a foolish 
marriage ; but look here. Give up 
this boyish folly. You hawe a 
foundation, as you say, built up by 
those who have gone before you; 
you may make any match you 
please ; you may cover all that lias 
gone before with the world's pardon 
and more than pardon. I look to 
you to do this. I can givo you op- 
portunities — ^you will have count- 
less opportunities ; give up this girl 
who is nobody — or if you re- 
fase 

"What then, sir, if T refuse?” 
Yal loosed his ann from his 


faUier’s hold and stood confronting 
him, steadfast and erect, yet sur- 
prised and with a novel kind of 
pain in his eyes. The two old 
people gave one look at each other, 
then paused breathless to hear what 
was to come next, both of them 
aware that Bichard, diplomatist as 
ho was, forgot himself sometimes, 
and perceiving that the crisis, which 
ill their previous talk they had pre- 
pared for, had now arrived. 

" Then,” said Bichard — ho paused 
a moment, and all the old prick of 
a jealousy which ho had despised 
himself for feeling, all the old jars 
of sensation at which he had tried 
to laugh, which had arisen out of 
the perpetual preference of Yal to 
hims^, surged up for one moment 
in his temper rather than his heart. 
The weapon lay at his hand so ready ; 
the boy was somehow so superior, 
so irritating in his innocence. His 
face flushed with this sudden im- 
pulse to humiliate Yal. "Then,” 
he said, "perliaps you will) pause 
whpn I tell you, for your good, that 
you have totally mistaken your own 
position ; that you are not the great 
man you think yourself; that 
though you have condescended to 
your brother, and patronised him, 
and been, as it were, his good geni- 
us, it is Dick who is Lord Eskside’s 
heir, and not you.” 

Lady Eskside started with a low 
cry. It was because Dick had come 
in a moment before at the door, 
in front of wliich his father and 
brother were standing; but Bichard 
thought her exclamation was be- 
cause of what he said, and turned to 
her with a smile which it was not 
good to see. 

“Yes, mother,” he said, '|you 
wished him to know. Betiimmo / 
now ho knows. He has been the 
grand seigneur, and Dick has been 
nobody. Now the positions are 
reversed; and I hope his magna- 
nimity will bear it. Anyhow, now, 
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with his second son’s allowance, he 
will be obliged to pause in this mad 
career.” 

Is it BO t ” said Yal, going for- 
ward to the table, and, I confess, 
leaning upon it a hand which 
trembled — ^for he had been thunder- 
struck by this revelation — ‘Ms it 
sol” No one spoke; and poor 
Val, standing there with his eyes 
cost down, had, I avow it, a bitter 
moment ; but the veiy sting of the 
shock stimulated him, and called 
all his faculties together. After 
that minute, wliicli felt like a year, 
ho raised his head with a glimmer 
of painful moisture in his eyes, but 
a faint smile. “Well,” he said, 
“ at all events there can never more 
be .any doubt about me, who I be- 
long to, or what position I hold. I 
wish Dick all the luck in the world, 
and ho deserves it. He’ll be sorrier 
than I am,” said Val. “What, 


grandmamma, crying! Not a bit 
of it ! I shall be as happy as the 
day is long with my second son’s 
allowance; and Vi! — ^for of course,” 
he added, with a bright defiant 
smile all round, “there can be no 
possible objection to Vi now.” 

Dick h^ been standing quite 
still behind, moved not by cuii- 
osity, but by that respectful atten- 
tion to the preoccupation of tlie 
others, which I suppose his former 
lowliness had put into him, though 
it is the highest grace of a gentle- 
man. He had hs^ everything, in- 
deed, but his mind was too full of 
something dse to care for wliat he 
had heard. He broke in hero, with 
a new subject, in a voice hoarse 
with anxiety and emotion. “ Has 
any one seen my mother f” said 
Dick. “ I have l^en all over the 
house looking for her, high and 
low.” 


CHAPTEB XLII. 


That hod been a weary morning 
in the now wing. Dick liad gone 
to Edinburgh with his brother, half 
by way of seeing the beautiful town, 
half to console Val, who was very 
eager and anxious. VTith a cuiious 
interest he had 'walked about Moray 
Place, to which he had directed liis 
letters in the strange old time when 
ho w'as still Dick Brown, — a time 
which it gave him a certain ver- 
tigo to think of. And I am sorry 
to say that Val, in tlie heat of dis- 
appointment, when ho came out 
from Mrs Pringle's presence, forgot 
that his brother was walking about 
on the other side of the square 
waiting for him, and had rushed 
back to Lasswade without ever 
thinking of Dick. When he saw 
that he had been forgotten, Dick 
too made his way to the railway, 
and went bock ; but it was afternoon 
when he arrived at Bosscraig. He 


had never left his mother for so 
long a time before, and this, no 
doubt, had its eflect upon her. She 
was alone in the beautiful rooms of 
the new wing all the morning. It 
was like a silent fairy palace, where 
everything was done by mysterious 
unseen hands ; for the sight of ser- 
vants fretted her, and she would 
not admit any x)ersonal attendance. 
She had grown feeble in that lonely 
splendour without any notice being 
taken of it ; for Dick, with the inex- 
perience of youth, made no observa- 
tions on the subject, and to Lady 
Eskside, who visited her every day, 
she asserted always that die was 
quite welL More feeble than ever 
^e had got up that morning, and 
dressed herself as usual, and taken 
her sparing breakfast with Dick. 
After the first few days. Lady Edc- 
dde had yidded to this arrange- 
ment, seeing it impossible, at least 
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fbr the moment^ to habituate the new- 
comer to the &^Iy table. ‘‘ If it is 
such a distress to her, why should 
we force her to iti” said my lady, 
not without offence ; and the poor 
soul was grateful for the exemption. 

Don’t &id fault with me, Dick,” 
die said to him faintly; ‘‘it can’t 
bo for long. I’ll get used to it, and 
easy in my mind before long — 
and therefore she had been soiiow- 
fully left to herself in the beautiful 
new rooms furnished for her three- 
and-twentyyearsbofore. WhenDick 
left her she went to a little room 
in the front part of the wing, which 
looked out upon the great door and 
court, where she sat watching till 
the two young men went auray, and 
waved her hand in answer to their 
salutations. Valentine had already 
paid her a visit in the morning, a 
visit which he never neglected ; and 
wherever they were going, the young 
men never forgot to look up to that 
mndow from which it was her plea- 
sure to watch their movements, one 
of the few pleasures she had. 

When they had left the house 
she had no more interest in it She 
wandered back again through vari- 
ous empty rooms to the great hand- 
some sitting-room, which had a 
lightsome bow-window looking out 
upon the sloping bank of wood 
down to where the Esk foamed and 
tumbled below. Had she had any 
work to do, as in the days when she 
was Dick’s housekeeper, and kept 
ril hb treasures in order,, and pre- 
pared his simple meals, she might 
have forgotten herself and got 
through the weary hours. But Ae 
had nothing to do, poor soul ! She 
sat down in the window, and passed 
she did not know how long a time 
there, gazing vaguely out, sometimes 
thinl^g, sometimes quite vacant: 
in so hazy a state was her mind 
that it seemed to her sometimes 
that soft Thames flowed at her 
feet instead of the brawling Esk ; 


and that die was waiting till Mr 
Boss’s boat should come down the 
gentleriver. Poor bewildered soul! 
a haze of times and places, of the 
vacant present^ and the gleams of 
interest which had been in the 
past, possessed her mind ; die 
scarry could have told where she 
was had any one adeed her. The 
silence grew painful to her brain, 
and reeled and rustled round her 
in eddies of suppressed sound all 
centring in herself; and now and 
then the light swam in her eyes, 
and darkened, and there was an 
interval in which everything was 
black around her, and ^ that she 
was aware of was that rustle, over- 
powering in its intensity, of the 
silence, raying out in circles, like 
those in water, from her brain. I 
almost think she must have lapsed 
mto some kind of fliint, without 
knowing it, in those moments. 
About noon Lady Eskside came to 
sec her, and did, os she always did, 
her very utmost to win some sort 
of hold upon her. She talked to 
her of the boys, of Vol who must 
soon ^ to London, of trifles^of every 
description, working hard to rouse 
her to some interest ” I wish you 
would come with me,” my lady 
said ; and she was glad afterwards 
that she had said it. ^'I am alone, 
and we would be cheerier together, 
we two women, when all the others 
are away. Won’t you come with 
me, Myra 1 My woman, you 
look lonely here.” *‘I am used 
to bo alone,” she said quite gently, 
but without moving ; and half pro- 
voked, half sorry, the old lady had 
at last gone away, despaii'ing in her 
mind, and wondering whether it 
had been kind to bring this wild 
creature here oven in her sub- 
dued state, and whether she would 
ever find any comfort in her life. 

Perhaps when Bichaid goes,” 
Lady ^ksido said to herself ; for 
Bichaid’s influence did not seem to 
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bo adTontageouB to bis wife, though 
he was very caieful, yeiy anxious, 
not to step over the distimce which 
she had tartly placed between them, 
though strangely tantalised and 
excited by it as his mother saw. 
What was to be done! The old 
lady shook her head, and took 
refuge with her old lord in the 
library, not saying anything to him 
to vox him, for what could he do 1 
but finding a little consolation in 
her own vexation and perplexity in 
1)eing near him. How difleront that 
silent support and society was from 
the solitude in the new wing, 
and oven from Itichaid’s dainty and 
still retirement, where he wrote his 
letters, with his noiseless Italian 
servant close at hand to answer 
every call ! It eased my lady’s old 
heart, which had felt so many pains, 
only to walk into the library where 
her old lord sat, and put up the 
window, or down the window, and 
look at the letters on his table, and 
say something about the weather or 
the garden — just as it cased Lord 
Eskside, when he was in any per- 
plexity, to go into the drawing-room, 
and pronounce the novel on her table 
to bo some of your rubbish, my 
lady,” and let her know that the 
glass was falling, and tliat she had 
better take precautions about her 
drive. Lady Eskside wondered 
with a sigh whether it would ever 
bo possible to bring her new guest 
— ^lier strange daughter-in-law — ^into 
the housohdd life. She meant no- 
tliing but kindness towards her ; but 
them was— how could she help it 1 
— a little impatience in the sigh. 

After that visit the recluse in 
the new wing was left to herself 
again, and aU kinds of strange 
thou^ts came up into her heart. 
They wore not so articulate as Lady 
Eskside’s ; but somehow there arose 
in her, as the old lady went away, a 
curious reflection of her impatience, 
an incoherent desire to call her 


back again. She sat and listened' 
to her steps going all the way along 
the corridor, and down the stair, 
and never opened her lips nor' 
made a movement to detain her ; and 
yet there rose in her mind a mute 
cry, could the dull air but have 
carried it without any action of 
hers. She cauj^t the sound of 
Lady Eekside’s sigh, and, for the 
first time, a dim understemding of 
it seemed to dawn upon her mind. 
Why could not she go with her — 
make herself one with Ihe others t 
The thought was very shadowy and 
vague, like a suggestim some unseen 
observer had made to her ; but it 
raised a visionary ferment in her 
soul, a gasping for breath, as if she 
olrc^y felt herself confined within 
an atmosphere where she had no 
room to breathe. 

Then she took refuge in her own 
room in this painful rush of new feel- 
ing. The curtains at the windows, 
the hangings of the bed, the drap- 
eries everywhere, seemed to shut her 
in and cut short her breath. The 
groat glass which reflected her figure 
from head to foot, the other lesser 
ones which multiplied her face, 
glancing back resemblances at her 
as if she, in her solitude, had grown 
into half-a-dozen women, aflected 
her imagination wildly. She left 
that room like one pursued — pur- 
sued by herself, always the worst 
ghost of solitude. Tlien she went 
to the little room with the window 
which commanded the great door. 
Perhaps by this time the boys 
might be come back ; and the boys 
formed her bridge, as it were, into 
the world, her sole link of con- 
nection with life in this artifidid 
phase. A little warmth, a little 
hope, came into her as she sat 
down there and strained her eyes 
to watch for some sign of their com- 
ing. After a while, the door opened 
and Eichard came out. He stood 
on the great steps for a moment, 
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putting on his gloves, then, looking 
npi saw her, and took off his hat to 
her; then he made a pause, as if in 
"doubt, diew off the gloves again, 
and went back into the house. At 
this sight a sudden wild panic came 
upon her. She thought he was 
coming to see her, which indeed 
was the purpose with which he hod 
turned heck. She spi^ up, her 
heart beating, and through 

the lonely rooms, seused a shawl 
which lay on a chair, and darted 
down a little stair in the turret 
which led into the woods. Her 
excitement carried her on for some 
distance before her breafli failed her 
altogether, though her heart beat 
loud in her bosom, like some hard 
piston of iron, swinging and creak- 
ing in fierce unmanageable haste. 
She had got into the shrubberies, 
not knowing where she went, and 
sank down among the bushes to 
rest, when her strength failed. Tho 
thought of meeting her husband 
now, with nobody by, drove her 
wild. She had lived under the 
same roof with him for days at Ox- 
ford, and thought little of it, being 
occupied with other matters; hut 
deadly panic, os of a wild deer fly- 
ing from the hunter, liad seized 
upon her now. She never asked 
herself what harm he could do her. 
She feared nothing actual, but, with 
overwhelming blind terror, she feared 
the future and the unknown. 

Oh, how many thoughts came 
rushing upon her as she lay crouched 
together on the cool earth among 
the bushes! — thoughts half made 
out, not one altogether articulate — 
gleams of a consciousness that this 
was folly, that it was impossible, 
that she mmt get the better of her- 
self, that the fever in her soul mttel 
be chased away, and could not 
submitted to. ** I must change — I 
must make a change I ” she moaned 
to herself. A whole new being, a 
new creature, with dim evolutions 


of reason, dim perceptions of the 
impossible, seemed to bo rising up 
in her, blotting out tho old. Her 
faults, her follies, her wild impulses, 
the savage nature which could en- 
dure no ratraint, had all come to 
a cli m a x in her ; and reason, which 
had straggled faintly in the old 
days, and won her to so many 
sacrifices, had at last got the bal- 
ance in hand, I think, and the 
power to decide what could and 
what could not be. Yet, when she 
had got her breath a little, she 
stumbled to her feet, and went on. 

When Dick came back edic was 
not to bo found in her rooms, which 
troubled him greatly ; for she had 
never before gone out by herself. He 
searched through every comer, then 
went to the other parts of tho house 
— to the drawing-room, to Lady 
Eskside’s rooms, to Yal’s — ^hopeless 
of finding her, indeed, yet so con- 
fident that something must have 
happened, that no marvel would 
have surprised him. When he 
burst into the library he was in 
despair. And this new alarm, so 
suddenly introduced among them, 
diverted them at once from the 
other subject, which had lost its 
enthralling and exciting power now 
that the secret had boonmado known. 
Sichard Boss liad not been s{)end- 
ing a ])leasant afternoon. He was 
excited by Val's defiance, and ho 
had been excited before. Ho turned 
very pale as Dick spoke. He knew 
that his wife had fled out of the 
house to avoid him— a thing which, 
naturally enough, had tried his tem- 
per greatly. Where had she gone f 
He remembered that when he looked 
down the winding staircase in tlio* 
turret, through which die had evi- 
dently fled, the fresh air blowing 
in lus face had brought with it a 
sound of the Esk tumbling over its 
rocks. This had not alarmed him 
then, and ho had scorned to follow 
the fugitive, or to force her into an 
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interviow she avoided, in this way ; 
but now suddenly it returned to 
him with an indescribable shock of 
terror. He went out without say- 
ing a word to any one, moved by 
sudden panic. The others started 
to explore the woods ; the idea 
of the river did not occur to either 
of the young men, who knew her 
better than liichard did. They set 
off both together ; while Lord Esk- 
sidc, with the servants, undertook 
to search the gardens and shrub- 
berries nearer home. “Oh, God 
forgive her if she’s gone away 
again ! ” cried the old lady, wring- 
ing her liands. “ I can’t think that 
site’s gone away,” said Dick. His 
face was very grave. He scarcely 
said a w'ord to Val, who went with 
him, and who tried anxiously to ascer- 
tain from him wliat it was he really 
feared. Dick kept silent, his hcari 
too strained and sore for speech. 

As for Val, ho was swept out of 
one excitement and plunged into 
another without a moment’s inter- 
val to take breath in, and the fresh 
air did him good. I need not say 
of a public -school boy and well- 
trained man,” that he had picked 
himself up, to use an undignified 
but useful expression, ere now, and 
betrayed, neither in look nor tone, the 
sudden blow he had received. For 
that grace, if no other, let our Eng- 
lish education be blessed. Val had 
no idea of contending, of “ making 
a row,” or of bearing malice. If the 
right was Dick’s, why, then, the 
right was Dick’s, — and there was 
nothing more to be said. If hi^ 
mind was momentarily weak and 
unable to seize all that was going 
on, he did not show it, except 
by a certain mental feebleness 
and want of his usual energy, 
which made him disposed to ieko 
Dick’s load rather than to form 
any opinion of his own. But 
even this lasted only a short time. 
‘‘Come,” said Val, drawing a long 
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breath, ^Mvhy should we be so 
downhearted t She has gone out to 
take the air — ^to enjoy the — ^good 
weather.” 

He had meant to say the beauti- 
ful afternoon ; but then it suddenly 
occurred to him that the day was 
dull and cloudy, and that the creams 
of sunshine wluch had been so sweet 
were gone. 

“ She never took her walk with- 
out me before,” said Dick. ‘*Ob, 
why did I stop away so longf I 
can’t tell you what a weight I have 
here at my heart.” 

“Cheer up, old fellow!” said 
Val, thrusting his arm into his 
brother's; “things will go better 
than you think. What harm could 
liappen 1 She was not ill ; and the 
woods are innocent woods, with no 
precipices in them, or pitfalls. I 
roamed about them all day long 
when I was a child, and nothing 
ever happened to me.” 

Dick shook his head ; but he was 
cheered in spite of himself, and 
began to have a little hope. The 
woods were alive with sound on 
that dim afternoon. The sun, in- 
deed, was not shining, but the at- 
mosphere was soft with spring, and 
all the light airs that were about 
came and rustled in the leaves, and 
tossed the light twigs which could 
not resist them. The birds were 
twittering on every branch, scarcely 
singing, for they missed the sun, 
but getting through all that melo- 
dious dnu^tic clmtter which they 
do ordinarily in the early mom- 
ing, before their professioniil life, so 
to speak, as minstrels of the uni- 
verse, has begun. Everything was 
soft, harmonious, subdued— ^no high 
noto, either of colour or sound, but 
every tone gentle, low, and sweet. 
Even Esk added with a mellow note 
his voice to the concert. It seemed 
impossible to conceive of anything 
terrible, any grief that rends the 
heart, any &ilure of light and life, 
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upon Bucb a subdued and gentle 
day. The young men went far, — 
much further, alas ! than they needed 
to have gone — almost as far os the 
linn, — ^before Dick remembered that 
it was impossible she could have 
walked to that distance. '^1 am 
tliinking of her as die was in the 
old times,” said Dick, when she 
would get over a long bit of road, 
always so quiet, not one to talk 
much, looking as if she saw to the 
end, however far it was; but she 
couldn’t do that now. Ifow 1 think 
of it,” said Dick, she’s failed these 
last days.” 

“ 1 do not think it, Dick. Your 
fears make you see the gloomy side 
of everything.” 

It ain’t my fears ; it’s somehow 
borne in upon mo. I’lcaso God,” 
said Dick, devoutly, that we find 
her, she shan’t be left to herself 
again without being looked after. 
No, no one is to blame — except me 
that should have known.” 

“ Do you think it has harmed her 
to bring her here?” Val spoke 
humbly, with a sudden sense of some 
failure on his own part of duty to- 
wards her ; for indeed he had taken 
■ his mother^s strange ways for grant- 
ed, as children so often do. 

“ It couldn’t be hel 2 )cd, anyhow,” 
eaid Dick — “ she had to come;” and 
then he paused and thought all at 
once of the bank of primroses, which 
was a mile at least nearer home than 
they were now. He put his hand 
on Yal’s arm, and turned back. I 
have thought of a place to look for 
her,” he cried. 

The spot was deep in the silence of 
the woods, great trees standing round 
about, one a huge old beech, every 
branch of which looked like a tree 
in itself. Underneath it, in a curious 
circle, were a ring of juniper-bushes, 
dwp funereal green, contrasting 
wnth the lighter ^ken foliage above. 
Close to tUs rose the low knoll, a 
deeper cool green than cither, all 


carpeted with the primrose-leaves. 
Something red lying there showed 
a long way before they reached tlio 
knoll, through the trees; but it was 
not till tliey were quite dose to 
it that they saw her whom they 
sought. ^ She was lying in a natural 
easy attitude reclined on the green 
bank. With one hand she seemed 
to bo groinng for something among 
the leaves, and it was only when 
they wore within sight that she 
dropped back as if in &tigue, letting 
her head droop upon the rich her- 
bage. Mother ! ” Dick cried; but 
die did not move. Her conscious- 
ness was gone, or going. How long 
she had been there no one ever 
know. Her strength had failed en- 
tirely when she liad sat down among 
the flowers, after struggling through 
the bushes as on a pilgrimage to 
that natural shrine which had 
caught her sick fiincy. She had 
a few of the primroses in her 
lap, and one or two in her hand. 
The very last, one large starliko 
flower just out of her I'oaoh, was 
the only other that remained, and 
she had fallen as if in an overstrain, 
trying to reach this. Her face was 
perfectly pallid, like white marble, 
contrasting with the brilliant colour 
of her shawl, as she lay back among 
the leaves. Her eyes wei'e open, 
and seemed to bo looking at the 
boys as they approached ; but there 
was no intelligence or consciousness 
in them. Her lips were {mrted with 
a long-drawn struggling breath. 

** Mother ! ” Dick cried, kneeling 
down by her side. She stirred 
faintly, and tried to turn towards 
the voice. Motlicr, mother 1 ” ho 
rejieated passionately; you’re tired' 
only ? not ill, not ill, mother dear ? ” 

Once more she made a feeblo 
effort to turn to him. “ Ay, Dick,” 
she said, ‘‘ ay, lad — ^that’s — ^what it 
is. I’m tired — dead tired ; I don’t 
know — how I am to get afoot — 
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“ Don’t lose heart,” ho cried, i)Oor 
fellow — ^though every look he gave 
her took all heart from him — 
** there's two of us hero to help you, 
mother, Val and me. to rouse 
up once more, for Yal’s sake, if not 
for mine.” 

She made no answer to this ap- 
peal ; perhaps she was past under- 
standing it; her fingera fumbled 
feebly with the primroses; came 
out — ^for some flowers,” she said, — 
*‘but I didn't bring — no basket; 
ay, lad— it is a long way— and it's 
dark. Is there a tent — Dick? or 
whoi’c are we — ^to sleep to-night?” 

“ ^Mother, mother dear — home is 
close by — for God’s sake come 
home ! " 

‘‘That T will!” she said, her 

voice low and dull an<l broken, con- 
tiusting strangely with the apparent 
heartiness of the words. Then she 
raised her head feebly for a moment, 
and looked at them with her eyes 
expanding in great circles of light — 
light which was darkness ; and tlten 
dropjwd back again heavily, upon 
tlie gi’ecn primrose-leaves. 

‘‘lias she fainted?” said Valen- 
tine, in terror. 

“ (lO and fetch some one 1 ” cried 
Dick, imperiously commanding his 
brother for the first time — “some- 
thing to caiTy her home.” He was 
master of the moment, in his sudden 
perception, and in the grief which 
ho only could fully feel. Ho did 
not say what had happened, but he 
know it to the depths of his heart 
She had not fainted. 8hc had got 
away where this time no one coidd 
follow her, or bring her back any 
more. 

Val nished through the trees to 
the broad footpath, to obey his 
brother’s orders, dismayed and an- 
xious, but with no suspicion of what 
had really taken place; and there 
met a pony -carriage which Lady 
Eskside had sent after them, judg- 
ing that if the poor wanderer were 


found, she might be too weaiy to 
walk back. Val returned immedi- 
ately to where his mother lay, hop- 
ing, with a strange nervous dread 
which he could not account for, 
that she might have changed her 
position, and dosed her eyes ; for 
there was sometliing that appalled 
him, he could not tell why, in the 
brilliancy of that look, which did 
not seem to direct itself to anythii^ 
not even to her sons. Dick laisM 
her with difficulty in his arms, show- 
ing his brother without a word how 
to help hinL And thus they made 
their way painfully through the 
brush'wood. How heavy, how still, 
how motionless, how awful was their 
burden ! Val’s heart began to beat 
as hers liad done so short a time 
before. Was this how people looked 
when they fainted? Before they 
reached the pony-carriage he was 
exhausted with the strain, which 
was both physical and mental. He 
was afraid of her, not knowing what 
had happened to her. ‘‘ Shodd not 
wo get water — something to revive 
her ? ” he said, panting, as she was 
laid down in the little caiviagc. 
1 )ick only shook his head. “ Lead 
the pony very gently," he said to 
his brother ; and Val once more did 
what ho was told — ^humbly sending 
the servant who had brought it, on 
before them, to announce their com- 
ing, and to get the doctor. And 
thus her boys, all alone, no one with 
them, brought her home. It was 
what slie would have chosen, poor 
soul 1 had she been able to choose. 

I need not describe tlie commo- 
tion and excitement in Bosscraig 
when this piteous procession came 
to the door. Dick supporting her 
who needed no support ; Val, with 
subdued looks, lea^ng the pony. 
They earned her up-st^ into her 
o^vn room between them, letting no 
one else touch her; and 1 think that, 
by that time, Val knew, as well as 
Dick. But of course all kind of 
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vain attempts ircre made to bring 
lier to herself, till the doctor came, 
who looked at her, and then sent 
all the foolish ministrations away. 
Bichard Boss, coming in very white 
and worn from the river-side, where 
he had found notliing, mot Mrs 
TTATilmg coming down-stairs with 
solemn looks, but did not stop 
to question her. lie went straight 
up into the rooms where up to this 
time there had existed a kind of 
moral barricade against him which 
he liad seldom ventuied to face. 
All was open now to him or any 
one. He could go where he pleased, 
penetrating into the very chamber 
a little while ago more dosely shut 
against him than any Holy of Holies, 
where his wife lay. They had pulled 
away, for the sake of air, all the 
curtains and draperies which a few 
hours before had stifled her very 
soul; and there she lay, unveiled 
as yet, a marble woman, white and 
grand, with everything gone that 
detracted from her beauty. Her 
eyes were half dosed, revealing still 
a glimmer under the long eyelashes, 
which had never showed as they 
did now, against the marble white- 
ness of her cheek. The kerchief on 
her head had fallen oiT, and the 
long dark hair framed the white 
fuse. The living woman had been 
beautiful with a beauty that u*as 
passing — ^the dead woman was sub- 
lime in a beauty that would last, in 


the eyes that saw her now, forever. 
Bichord thrust the doctor out of his 
way, who turned to speak to him. 
Ho put Val away with the other 
han(1, and wont np dose to the 
bedside. What thoughts passed 
through his mind os ho stood there i 
Sorrow, a certain indignation, a 
profound and moumfiil pity. It 
was she who had wronged him, not 
he who had wronged her; and 
there she lay, for whom he hod lost 
his life, and who had never been 
his. His cold bosom swelled with 
an emotion greater than he knew 
how to account for. She was so 
beautiful that ho was proud of her 
even at this last moment^ and felt 
his choice justifled; but she had 
got away for ever without one sign, 
without one word, to show that she 
hod ever thought of him. He had 
given up everything for her, and 
she had never been lus. 

Bichard, Bichard, come away," 
said his mother, laying her hand on 
his arm ; we can do her no good 
now; and she had her boys with 
her, thank God, at the last" 

‘^Her boys!" he said, with a 
deep breath which was tremulous 
with injured love, with wounded 
pride, with unspeakable minglings 
of indignant sorrow. ‘‘I am her 
husband, mother, and she has gone 
without one word to mo." 

Then he turned, and, without 
looking at any one, went away. 


ciiapteh XLiii. 


I do not mean to protend to the 
reader that, after that one moment 
of complicated anguish, swelling of 
the heart almost too great for a 
man’s bosom who was too proud to 
show any sign, Bichard sorrowed 
long or^ deeply for his wife, or 
that this strange blow was pro- 
foundly felt as a grief by the awed 
and saddened household. That was 
scarcely possible : though the sor- 


rowful pity for a life thus wasted/ 
and which had caused the waste of 
another, was more deep and less 
unmingled in the wiinda of the old 
people ai^r the death of Bichazd’s 
wife than it could be while she was 
living, and proving still how im- 
p^l^ it was by any amount of 
kindness to bring her to share their 
existence. Neither could Yal grieve 
as Dick did. Ho grieved with his 
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imagination, seeing all the sadness 
of this catastrophe, and touched with 
tender compunctions, and thoughts 
of what ho might have done but did 
not, as every sensitive soul must be 
when the gate of death has closed be- 
tween it and those who have claims 
upon its affection, lie was very, 
very sorry for poor Dick, whose 
grief was real and profound; and 
deeply touched by the memory of 
his motlier whom he had known so 
little. But what more could he 
feel? and soon life took its usual 
course again. The house was sad- 
dened and stilled in its mourning 
— ^but it was relieved also. “ She 
never could have been ha]ipy here ; 
and where, ]>oor soul, would she 
have been happy?" Lady llsksido 
said, dropping a natural tribute of 
tears to her mcmoiy. It was sad 
beyond meiisure, but yet it was a 
1*01101 as well. 

Very soon, too, after this, it be- 
came necessary for Val to go to 
l^ndon, and for the whole system 
of the family affairs to bo rearranged. 
Dick had not taken the slightest 
notice of the revelation which he 
had hoard that day at the library 
door, if, indeed, he had hoard it at 
all. A day or two, however, be- 
fore the time fixed for VaVs <lepart- 
urc, he appeared in the library, 
where once more his grandparents 
were seated together, leading his 
brother with him. It was about 
a month after the mother’s death, 
getting towards the end of June; 
and the windows w'ere all ojicn. 
Lady Esksidc hml come in from the 
lawn where she had been walking, 
with a white shawl over her cap 
(the old lady disliked black — ^but 
white is always suitable with mourn- 
ing, os well as very becoming to a 
fair old face, soft with pearly tints 
of age, yet sweet with unfading 
bloom) ; on a garden-seat within 
sight Itichard sat reading, looking 
out now and then from his book on 
the lovely familiar landscape. The 


old lord, I need not say, was seated 
at his writing-table, with the last 
iium1}er of the * Agricultural Journal’ 
near him, and a letter, just beg^, 
on his desk, to the editor, in whic^ 
he was about to give very weighty 
advice to the farming world on 
the rotation of crops. Thus, when 
the two young men came in, tho^ 
whole family was within reach, 
all stilled and quieted, os a fiunily 
generallv is after a domestic loss, 
even when there is no profound 
giief. Dick was the most serious 
of all. There was that expression 
about his eyes which tears leave 
behind, and which sad thoughts 
leave — a look that comes natui^y 
to any mourner who has strained 
his eyes gazing after some one who 
is gone. Val was the only excep- 
tion to the generally subdued look 
of the party. He was excited ; two 
red spots were on his cheeks, his 
eyes were shining with animation 
and energy; he went to the window, 
said a few half- whispered words to 
l^dy Esksidc, then beckoned to his 
father, who came slowly in and 
joined them. Dick sat listlessly 
down near the old lady, lie was 
the only one who seemed indifferent 
to what was coming, and indeed 
suspected nothing of any special 
importance in this family meet- 
ing. 

“ Grandfather,” said Val, "T have 
something to say. I am going away 
soon, you know, and I should like 
everything to be settled first. There 
have been so many changes lately, 
some of them sad enough,” and he 
laid his hand caressingly on Dick’s 
shoulder, by whom he stood. “ Wo 
can’t get back what lias gone from 
us,” said Val, his eyes glistening, 
'‘or make up for anything that 
might have been done differently ; 
but at least we must settle cvery- 
tliing now.” Then there was a little 
pause, and ho added with a smile 
half frank, half embanassed, ‘‘It 
seems very worldly-minded, but I 
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should like to know what I am to 
have and how things are to he.” 

It is very reasonable,” said Lord 
Eskside. 

“ First of all,” said Val, “ I want 
to keep my seat now I’ve got it. I 
don’t grudge anything to Dick — ^it 
isn’t that ; but as there was a great 
deal of trouble in getting it, and 
expense — no, I don’t moon to be 
a humbug ; that isn’t the reason. 
There’s nothing to prevent the 
3 ^oungor son being member for Esk- 
shire, is there, sir 1 and I want it — 
that’s the short and long of the 
matter — ^unless you say no.” 

Uo ought to have the seat,” said 
Eichard. “ It is a little compensa- 
tion for the disappointment; be- 
sides, Yal is better qualified 

And again,” said Val, hurriedly, 
to prevent the completion of this 
sentence, I want to know, sir, and 
Dick ought to know ” 

Dick interrupted him, raising liis 
head, “"What is this about?” he 
asked ; has it anything to do with 
me ? ” 

“It has everything to do with 
y'ou,” said his father. “ Ho knows, 
docs not he ? Dick, I was told you 
were present and heard what I said 
— ^which perhaps was foolishly said 
at that moment. We had alwa^'s 
thought your brother was the eldest 
and you the youngest. E'ow it 
turns out the other way. You arc 
the eldest son. Of course this 
changes Valentine’s prospects en- 
tirely ; and it is well that you, too, 
should look your new position in 
the face ns my father’s heir.’' 

“ I ! — Lord Esksidc’s heir 1 ” said 
Dick, rising to his feet, not startled 
or wondering, but with a smile. 
“ No, no, you are mistaken ; that is 
not what you mean.” 

^ ‘I Unfortunately there is no pos- 
aibility of being mistaken,” said 
liidiard. “Yes, Val, it is unfor- 
tunate ; for you have been brought 
up i;o it and he has not. But, 
my boy,” he said, tunnng to Dick 


kindly, though it was with an clTort,. 
“ we none of us grudge it to you ; 
you have behaved in every way so 
well, and so like a gentleman.” 

“Perfectly well — os if I had 
trained him myself,” said my lady, 
drying her eyes, “notwithstanding 
that wo feel the disappointment to- 
VaL” The old lord did not say 
anything, but ho watched Dick 
ver}*' closely from under his shaggy 
brows. 

Dick looked round upon them for 
a moment, quiet and smiling softly 
as if to himself at some private sub- 
ject of amusement. Then he looked 
at Lady Eskside. “ Do you believe 
it too, yoa^ my lady?” he said in 
an undertone, with a half repi-oach. 
After this, turning to the others 
again, his aspect changed. He grew 
red with rising excitement, and ad- 
dressed them as if from some jdat- 
fonn raised higher than they ■were. 
“ I am a very simple lad,” he said ; 
“I don’t know how your minds 
work, you that are gentlemen. In 
my class it would bo as ])lain ns 
daylight — at least I think so, unless 
I’m wrong. What do j'ou mean, in 
the name of heaven, you that arc 
gcntlciiicii ? ^Ic to come in and 
take Aral’s naiiie and ])lace and for- 
tune ! me, Foiest AIj'ra’s son — Dick 
Brown ! — that he took off the road 
and made a man of when wo were 
both bo 3 's. What have I done that 
you sliould name such a thing to 
me?” 

The men all looked at him, 
alMished and ■wondering. Lad^'- 
Eskside tdone spoke. “ Oh, Dick, 
my boy !” she said, holding out lier 
hand to him, “.that was what I 
said; that was what I knew you 
woidd 8 a 3 ^” 

“And that is just what must 
not bo said,” said the old lord, ris- 
ing from his seat. “ My man, you 
speak like a man ; and don’t think 
you are not understood. But it 
cannot be. There are three gen- 
erations of us lici'c together. A 
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hardship is a hardship, meant to 
he onduied; and I would not say 
hut to hoar it well was as groat 
an honour to tho family as to 
win a hatUe. We arc three gene- 
rations here, Dick, and we can’t 
put the house in jeopardy, or trust 
its wool to a hasty generosity, that 
your son, if not you, would repent 
of. Ifo, no. God hless you, my 
man ! yon are the eldest, and every- 
thing will ho yours.” 

This time Dick laughed aloud. 

When two noes meet,” ho said, 
‘‘one must give in, sir. I’ll not 
give in. I say it to your face ; and 
yours, sir; and yours, Val. You 
may speak till Doomsday, hut I’ll 
not give in ; not if tho world was 
to come to an end for it. Look 
here : I am her son, as well os Val. 
I can go further oif, more out of 
your reach, than ever she did — (xod 
idess her! And I’m a man, and 
you can’t stop me. If there’s an- 
other wonl about mo taking Aral’s 
])]mcc, (a farce ! as if I ever would 
do it!) that day I’ll go I — that 
moment I’ll go ! and, do what you 
please, you can’t bring me hsick. 
Lilt I don’t want to go,” Dick said, 
after a iiaiiso, in a softened voice ; 
“ 1 ain’t one to wander ; I'm fond 
of a home. What I’d like would 
he to stay quiet, and stand by tho 
old folks, and he of some use to 
Val. Father and Grandfather! I’ve 
never made hold to call you so 
before ; don’t drive mo away! Val, 
speak for me ! for God’s sake, don’t 
make a Coin of mo — an outcast — a 
tramp!” • 

“ It is not in your nature,” said 
Itichord, with a smile. 

“ You don’t know TThat’s in my 
nature. You didn’t know what 
was in her nature,” said Dick, 
sudden passion. I'll not do this, 
BO help me Gh>d ! ” He snatched up 
Lady Eskside’s big Bible with the 
1(^ print, from the table, and 
kissed it, tremulous with excite- 
ment. Then, putting it reverently 


down again, went and throw himself 
at tho feet of the old lody.^ Put 
3 ’our hand on my head,” said Dick, 
softly, “my lady, as she used to 
do.” 

“ I will — I will, my dear !” said 
Lady Eskside. 

And to be sure this was not how 
it ended. All the more for their 
wish that it should be so, the family, 
in its three generations, struggle 
against Dick’s persistence, calling 
ill external testimony— as that oi 
Willie Maitland — to prove how 
impossible any such arrangement 
was. Dick never allowed himself to 
bo excited again; but he hold by 
his vow, and nothing that could bo 
said moved him. Sometimes he 
would get up in the midst of a dis- 
cussion, and go away, cr}dng out 
impatiently that they were tiring 
him to death, — tho only time he 
was disrespectful in word or look to 
the ciders of the part^'. Sometimes 
he bore it all, smiling; sometimes 
he tlircatened to go away. I think 
it was by tho interposition of Sandy 
Pringle’s good sense that it W'as 
settled at last — Sandy Pringle the 
younger, a very rising young lawyer, 
much thought of in the Parliament 
House. Val had.^ sought Sandy 
out almost as anxiously as he 
sought Violet, to beg his pardon for 
that unadvised blow, and to secure 
his interest (for is not a friend, once 
lUieuated, then recovered, twice a 
friend?) "with his parents. Sandy 
was the iirst of the Prmgle frmily 
reiutrotluced after the quanel to 
llosscraig. Ho took Dick’s side 
energetically and at once, with that 
entire contempt for the law which 
I believe only great lawyers venture 
to cuteitain. I don’t pretend to 
understand how he managed it, or 
how for the bargain wUch was 
ultimately mode was justifiable, or 
whether it would stand for a mo- 
ment if any one contested it. Such 
arrangements do exist, they say, in 
many great families, and Sandy had 
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a "whole list of them at his fingers”- 
(inds, with which he silenced Loid 
iGsksido. One enormous x>oint in 
]iis favour was that Valentino, being 
already known and acknowledged 
os Lord Eskside'fl eldest grandson 
and heir, active measaros would 
have been necessary on Dick’s jiart 
to establish his own daims^mea- 
siires which Dick not only would 
no^ take, but refused all sanction 
to. And howsoever it was brought 
about, this I know, that Yal is tiie 
eldest son and Dick the youngest, 
ilefaeto^ if not dejure^ to the abso- 
lute contentment of everybody con- 
cerned; and that this secret, like 
every other honest secret, is hnown 
to a dozen people at least, and up 
to this time has done nobody any 
harm. 

And I will not attempt to linger 
at this advanced period of luy story, 
or to tell oU the means by which 
the Pringles, on one side, and the 
Bosses on the other, were brought 
to consent to that unalterable de- 
cision of the young people, wliich 
both Val and Vi believed them- 
selves to have held to with resolu- 
tion heroical through trials unpar- 
alleled. Bcflect with yourself, kind 
reader, how long, if you have an 
only daughter, your middle-aged 
sternness could hold out against 
the tears in her sweet eyes'/ — re- 
flect how long you could stand out 
against your l^y — the line fellow 
who is your pride and glory 7 There 
are stem jjorents, I suppose, in tlie 
world, but I fully confess they ore 
beings as much beyond my com- 
prehension as megatheriums. If 
the young people hold out, tenderly 
and dutifully as becomes them, tlie 
old peojile must give in. Is it not 
a law of nature 7 1 do not advise 
you, boys and girls, to flout and 
defy us all the same; for that brings 
into action a totally different order 
of feelings, — a different set of 
muscles, so to speak, producing quite 
different results. But as my boy 


and girl, in the present cose, heart- 
ily loved their fathers and mothers, 
and wore incapable of disrespect 
towards them, the natural conse- 
quence camo about in time, as how 
should it not 7 Lord and Lady 
Eskside and ]^^r and Mrs Pringle, 
and oven the Honourable Bichard 
Boss, in Florence, gave in occord- 
ingly, and consented at lost. This 
process occupied the time until 
the beginning of the next summer 
from these events ; and then, on 
the first day in June (not May, the 
virgin month, which is, as every- 
body in Scotland knows, fatally un- 
lucky for mamages) Valentine and 
Violet were made one, and all their 
troubles (they thought, like a pair 
of babies) came to an end. Ilio 
wedding feast, out of consideration 
fur the old people, was held at 
Bosscraig ; but I Avill tell the reader 
of only one incident which occurred 
at that feast, or after it, and which 
has no i)articular connection either 
with the bridegroom or the briile. 

Bichaitl Boss had come from 
Florence to be ])rescnt at his son’s 
maiTiage ; and tlicrc, too, was ^liss 
Percival, who had been much long- 
er absent from her old friend than 
was usual, the episode of Bichard ’s 
%vife having interposed a visionary 
obstacle between them which neither 
could easily break. At this genial 
moment, however, Mary forgot her- 
self, and returned to all her old 
habits in the familiar house. It 
was she and Dick — ^^vho immedi- 
ately fell in love with each other — 
who arranged everything, and made 
the wedding party so completely 
successful. After the bridal pair 
had gone, when the guests wera 
dispersing, and Mary's cares over, 
she came out on the terrace before 
the windows to breathe the fresh air, 
and have a moment’s quiet Here 
Bichacd joined her after a while. 
Bichard Boss was fifty, but his ap- 
pearance was exactly what it had 
been ten years before, and I am 
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not Bare that ho was not hand- 
eomer then than atfivo-and-twenty. 
Maiy was a few years younj^r — a 
pretty woman of her ago— with hair 
inclining towards grey, and eyes as 
bright as they had ever been. I do 
not think it failed to strike either 
of them with a curious thrill of half 
sympathy, half pain, that they two 
might have been — nay, almost, 
ought to have been — the father and 
mother, taking a coi^'ugal stroll in 
the quiet, after their son had de- 
parted in his youthful triumph, feel- 
ing half sad, half glad that his time 
liad bogun and theirs was over — 
yet so far from really feeling their 
day to be over, that the sadness 
was whimsical, and amused them. 
I think they both felt this, more or 
less, and tliat Mary’s secret grudge 
at having been, as it were, cheated 
out of the mothering of Val, had 
been strong in her mind all day. 
They looked together over the lovely 
woods, all soft with the warmth of 
June, down to where the lilsk, never 
too quiet, played like a big baby 
with the giant boulder wliicli lay 
mid-stream, just as he turned round 
the comer of the hill. The two 
ligures on the terrace were in shade, 
but nil the landscape was shining in 
the June sunshine. It was a mo- 
ment to touch the heart. 

‘‘ You and I have looked at these 
woods often together, Mary, in 
many different circumstances,” said 
Eichard, with a toucli of sentiment 
in his voice. 

“Yes, indeed — often enough,” 
she said, compelling herself to 
laugh. 

VAnd now here have the young 
ones set out, and we mraain. 1 
often wonder if you and I had come 
together a quarter of a century ago, 
as seemed so natural — as I suppose 
everybody wished ” 

“Except ourselves,” said Alary, 
her heart fluttering, but putting 
forth all her most strenuous powers 
of self-command. 


“ Except— ourselves 1 Well, one 
never knows exactly what one did 
wish at that time,” said lUchard; 
' everything that was least good, I 
suppose. We are very reasonable 
at our present age, Mary; and I 
ttiink we suit each other. Suppose 
you have me, now 1 ” 

“ Suppose — ^what f ” she asked, 
with surprise. 

“I think we suit each other; 
and my mother would be more 
pleased than words can tell. Sup- 
pose you have me, now ? ” 

He held out his hand to her, 
standing still ; and she turned and 
looked at him steadily, gravely, the 
flutter utterly stilled in her heart. 

“Xo, Bidiaid, thank you,” she 
said. “ It is too late for that sort 
of thing now.” 

He shrugged his shoulders ns he 
looked at her. “Well — if you 
think so,” he said ; and they walked 
together once more to the end of 
the terrace. 1 suppose lie could 
have gone on quite steadily, as if 
nothing had happened; but Afaiy 
was not capable of this. When 
they turned again, she broke away 
from him, saying something inco- 
herent about my lady calling her — 
which was not the ctise, of course. 
Aiaiy found it unpleasant to be near 
him all day after this ; and in the 
languor of the waning afternoon, 
when all the guests wem gone, she 
escaped to the woods, where Dick 
followed her, anxious too to escape 
from liisown thoughts. Butyetwhat 
kind thoughts those were ! — what an 
exquisite, gentle melancholy it was 
that moved poor Dick, infinitely sad, 
yet sweeter than being happy ! He 
had a feeling for Violet which he had 
never had for any woman — which 
he believed he never would have 
again for any woman — and she was 
hia brother’s wife, Ood bless her! 
Dick %vas right in that last thought. 
He would never think of any other 
again as he had thought of Vi ; but 
for all that his wound was not a 
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deadly around, and his love was 
of the imagination rather than the 
heart, lie did not mean to tell 
Miss Peiciyal about it in so many 
words ; but she was an understand- 
ing woman, and could moke a great 
desd out of a very little. She read 
him as clearly as if she had seen 
into his heart And so, I think, 
she did; and Dick’s heart was so 
soft that a great deal came out of it 
which he. had never known to be 
there. Once only she startled him 
gi'eatly by an abrupt exclamation. 
In the veiy midst of something he 
was saying she broke out, interrapt- 
ing him, in words of which he could 
not tell what they meant, or to 
whom tliey referred. 

“ This is the one I used to think 
I knew ! ” cried Mary to herself. 
“I was not deceived, only too 
early for him. This is the one 
I knew! ” 

Was she going out of her wits, 
the kind woman } £ut years after 
Dick had a glimmering of under- 
standing as to what she meant. 

Before Sicliard went away he 
told his mother what had hap- 
pened. He was too much a man 
of the world to believe for a mo- 
ment that such a secret could be 
kept or that Mary would not tell ; 
and it was one of his principles, when 
anything unpleasant could bo said 
about yon, to take care to say it 
yourself. Just before he bode her 
good-bye, he told Lady Esksidc: 
“Don’t say I never try to please 
you, mother,” he said; “I asked 
Mary to have me on Val’s wedding 
day ” 

“Bichard ! Lord bless us ! and 
Mary said——” 

“Ho, thank you,” said Bichard, 
vrith a laugh ; and kissed his mother, 
and went away. 

Lady Edcsidc, very full of this 
strange intimation, walked down 
the avenue to meet the old lord on 


his return from the station whither 
he liad accompanied his son. She 
took his anil and they walked up 
together. “ The train uus in time^ 
for a wonder, and he’s off, Cathe- 
rine,” said the old lord. “ So now 
you and me must settle down, as 
it’s all over; and be thankful wo 
have Dick to ‘stand by the old 
folks,’ as he says.” 

“ Yes,” said my lady a little tUs~ 
fraite ; “ but I’ve something to tell 
you. Bichard asked Mary before 
he went away ” 

“Asked Maryi Whati And 
she told you, myhulyt She should 
not have told you ; unless she con- 
sented, and 1 doubt that,” said the 
old lord. 

“7/c told mo, and she refused 
Jiim. She was not blatc to nffuse 
my Bichard. Should I say any- 
thing about itt” asked my Imly, 
leaning heavily on her old lord’s 
arm, for the path was steep and 
tried thorn both. 

Lord Esksidc laughed, his eyes 
twinkling under his eyebrows. 
“ I'hey’re quits now, or more,” he 
said ; “ and 1 would not say but 
something might come of it yet.” 

The avenue wris very steep ; it 
tried them both os they went up 
slowly leaning on each other. 
AYhen they stopped to take breath, 
taey both spoke, the same thought 
coming to their iniiida at the same 
moment. “ The house will be dull 
without Val,” Lady Eskside said 
with a sigh. “When the bairns 
are gone, the house grows quiet,” 
said her husband. Then they set 
forth again and climbed the lost 
turn to their own door, holding 
each other up with kind mutual 
pressure of their old arms. Both 
of them were beyond the measure 
of man’s years on earth. “The 
bairns come and the bairns go— but, 
thank God, you and me are still to- 
gether, Catherine,” said the old lord. 
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THE ABODE OF SNOW. 

BHIGRI AND ITS GLACIERS. — THE ALFB AND HIMALIYA. 


The valley of Spit! is secluded in 
such a very formidahle luannor from 
the civiliBod world that it has very 
few European visitors j and though 
it has frequently hcen conquered, 
yet it is difficult to conceive of its 
being so, or of any one finding it 
worth while to conquer it. This 
province is situated in the centre of 
the llimaliya, with two groat snowy 
ranges (not to speak of minor ones) 
between it and the plains of India. 
There are very few parts in Spiti 
where we can got below 12,000 feet, 
while it contains innuniorable points 
which am 20,000 feet high, and its 
great valley has an avemge elevation 
of a])OUt 12,800 feet. Elevated and 
socliidod though this piDvinco be, it 
is not to be compared in Ihcso ad- 
mirable respects with Zanskar j but 
it is tolerably well raised out of the 
world. On the cast, access can be 
had to it by the 18,000-feet Mune- 
rung Pass, or the difficult To-tzo 
route. Fix)iu the south, the only 
entrance is by the desolate Ilabeh 
Pass, which is 1.5,000 feet high, 
and closed great part of the year. 
To the west, the direction which I 
am about to pursue, there are no 
means of exit or access except over 
glaciers and an utterly desolate re- 
gion, which requires days in order 
to traverse it. To the north there 
are a few passes like the Parang- . 
la (18,000 feet), which take to- 
W'anls Lad&k; but nobody need 
go to Ladiik in search of civilisa- 
tion. I did see one solitaiy apricot- 
tree at Lari, and some line willow- 
trees at Po; but that about ex- 
hausts my arboreal recollections of 
Spiti, or IW, 08 tho people of the 
country more usually call it. There 
are a good many willow, birch, and 


thorn bushes ; but still there must 
bo a great scarcity of fuel. Not- 
withstanding that it is about seventy 
miles long, with a breadth of fifty 
miles in its upper portion, ita 
population amounts to only about 
2300 persons, whoso language is 
Tibetan, and whose appearance has> 
some Tartar characteristics. The 
minstrds, to whom I have already 
alluded, do not hold land, and are 
called Bedas. Captain Uarcourt says: 
“ Many of tho men resemble veri- 
table Cnlmucks; and with few excep- 
tions ffidl, as do tlio women, very 
far Ijelow tho European standard of 
beauty; indeed, for positive hide- 
ousness of countenance, the people 
of Spiti are perhaps pre-eminent in 
the Ilritish empire.” For absolute 
liidcousncss, so great as to be almost 
beauty of a kind, I should back a 
Spiti old woman against the whole 
human race ; and the production of 
one in Europe, with her extraordi- 
nary oniamcnts, could scarcely fail 
to cmate a great sensation. Tho 
dress of both sexes may be described 
as tunics and trousers of thick 
woollen Stull', with large boots, 
psirtly of leather, partly of blanket, 
which come up to tho knee, and 
which they are not fond of tdcing 
off at any time. In order to obtain 
giuater warmth they often put a 
quantity of fiour into these boots, 
beside their legs, which 1 fancy is 
a practice peculiar to Spiti, but 
might bo introduced elsewhere. 
Tho ornaments are very much 
tho same as those of the Chinese 
Tartars, except that tho women 
have sometimes nose-ringp, whidb 
adds to their peculiar fascination. 
Not being affected by caste ideas, as 
even the Lamaists of Kunawar are, 
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the people of Spiti make no objec- 
tions to a European eating with 
them or entering their houses, un- 
less they happen to bo rather 
ashamed of the interior; but the 
houses differ very little from 
those of Zanskar, one of which I 
diall describe in detail, having had 
to spend two days in it during a 
great snowstorm. There is very little 
rainfall in Spiti; from November 
to April all the streams are frozen 
up, and it is rather a mystery to me 
how the people obtain sufficient fuel 
to support life during that long 
severe period. In summer the fields 
ore watered by artificial channels 
leading from the mountain torrents; 
and it lias often a very lively effect 
wlien the waters are let loose around 
and over a number of fields. The 
chief crops are wheat, barley, and 
peas, the latter affording a voduable 
addition to the traveller’s food, but 
not so readily purchasable as the, 
grain. One need not look for sugar, 
fruit, or any other of the luxuries of 
life, in this exceedingly sterile pro- 
vince. Yaks there are in abundance, 
along with zo-pos and the common 
Indian ox ; and the ghunis^ or small 
ponies, are famous for their biiiu- 
footedness, their sagacity, and their 
power of carrying their rider safely 
up and down the most terrible, dan- 
gerous, and fatiguing paths.. Horse- 
racing, of a very irregular sort, is 
indulged in occasionally; and the 
blacksmiths of Spiti arc famous in 
High Asia for their manufacture of 
steel bits and stirrups. The great 
substitute for paper here, as in all 
these snow-lands, is the inner bark 
of the birch-tree, which is of a light 
yellow colour, and very soft, though 
of a close texture. It is very good 
for all wrapping purposes, and could 
be used for writing on if needed. 
The people are singularly exempt 
from disease, being, to all appear- 
ance, affiicted only by a few not 
bad coses of skin disease, which can 


easily be accoimted for by their per- 
sistent avoidance of washing. Spiti 
is Biidhistic ; and there are nearly 
400 Lamas in the province, most of 
whom are bound to celibacy, and 
only about a dozen nuns, — though 
that must be quite enough, if it 
be true, as Captain 1 Farcourt, 
lately the Assistant Commissioner 
for the three British provinces 
of Kiilii, Laliaul, and Spiti, alleges, 
that ''there are at times scenes 
of gross debauchery in the mon- 
osteiies — a state of things wliich 
can be believed when Lamas and 
nuns are living promiscuously to- 
gether.” As polyandry exists in 
the province, the surplus women 
have to remain in the houses of 
their parents or other relatives ; but 
there is no reason to consider the 
Spiji people os immoral, though 
they indulge in heavy drinking on 
special occasions; and, like most 
mountaineers, they are exceedingly 
enamoured of their own lofty coun- 
try, tiueless and sterile though it 
be, and arc extremely unwilling 
to go down any of the passes 
wliich lead to more gonial climes. 
The poverty of this province, how- 
ever, has not saved it from more 
than one conquest. Nearly a thou- 
sand years ago, it was under tlie 
I^assa Government; and two cen- 
turies after, it fell under the do- 
minion of Kublai Khan. In more 
recent times, it was sometimes sub- 
ject to the Chinese Tartars and 
sometimes to the cliicfs of Baltistaii 
or of Ladak, according to whicli 
party hap^ioned to have the upper 
hand in the neighbourhood. It came 
into our possession about thirty 
years ago, through an arrangement 
with the Mahany'ah of K^hmir, 
into whose power it had fallen, and 
was conjoined with Kdlil under an 
Assistant Commissioner in 1849. 

Dankar, the capital of »S]uti, 
should properly bo spelled " J)ran- 
khar,” which means “ The cold 
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fort” Khar^ with an aspirate, 
signifies a fort, as Dan-kor is, or 
rather was ; but Icar moans white. 
Hence it has been a decided error 
to call this place Dankar; but I 
shall leave the correction of it to 
Dr W. W. Hunter and his depart- 
ment, for though Spiti does not 
boast of a post -office, yet it is a 
British province. The precise height 
of this village is 12,77G feet, so it 
nmy easily be conceived that tho 
nights were intensely cold in our 
light tents, and that Acre was some 
little difficulty in rousing my people 
in tho morning. From Dankar, or 
rather from Kazeh or Kaja, a day’s 
journey beyond, my course was 
a novel one, almost unknown to 
HiimUiyan tourists, '\\lien con- 
sidering, at Simla, how I should 
best see the HimUiya and keep out 
of the ixsach of the Indian monsoon, 
I had the advont^e of an old edi- 
tion of Montgomerie’s map, in which 
tho mountams and rivers are laid 
in, but which is now out of print ; 
and 1 saw from it that the lie of 
the Himuliya to tho north-west 
presented a scries of rivers and 
elevated valleys, in tlic very cenfjm 
of the ranges, which would ename 
me to proceed to Kashmir by almost 
a new route, and one of great inter- 
est. I could get no information 
about this route, fmther than was 
conveyed by the admission of a 
Ponjdbi captain, who had been in 
the Himdliya, and who said on my 
consulting him on tho subject — 

« Well, 1 should think it would bo 
very possible.” It certainly proved • 
to be so, seeing that I got over tho 
ground, and I got some information 
r^gfuding it &om the Moravian 
missionaries. 

What I had to do was to follow 
up the Lee or Spiti river almost to 
its source, then to cross the Kanzam 
Pass into the ftightfully desolate 
Shigri valley, or vidley of the Chan- 
drariver; to follow down tiiat river 


to its junction with the Bhaga; 
to follow up the Bhaga for a few 
marches, and then to cross over the 
tremendous Bhinkal Pass on to the 
Tsorap Lin^i river, and the valleys 
through which streams flow into the 
upper Indus. It is the first portion 
of this journey that I have now to 
speak of; and to render it intelli- 
gible, it is only necessary for the 
reader to follow up the Spiti river 
as far as he can get, to cross tho 
mountams at its source, and then 
to descend the Chandra river to its 
junction with the Bhaga. 

At Kasd), a day’s journey from 
Dankar, I left the usual track, 
which goes over the Parong-la Pass 
to Changchemmo and Leh, and 
which involves a joumqr that is on 
many grounds objectionable. Here 
I had the choice of two routes, one 
on tho left and one on the right 
bank of the Lee, but chose the 
latter; andas the former was within 
sight groat part of the way, I had the 
opportunity of observing that it was 
considerably tho worst of tho two, 
though an inexperienced traveler 
might rashly conclude that nothing 
coidd bo worse than the one I fol- 
lowed. To Kazeh we kept up tho left 
bank of the Lee, which was no longer 
sunk in deep gorges, but had a broad 
open vaUey, and spreads itself hero 
and there amid a waste of white 
stones. Here 1 crossed tho river, at 
a point where the banks drew dose 
together, and on what, by courtesy, 
might be called a wooden bridge. 
This emvgjm is very high and diaky, 
and the central portion of it is 
composed of three logs, without any 
parapet, and with loose branches 
laid across it, which are awkward 
and dangerous to step upon. , Stop- 
ping for biedriast at the village of 
Kharig, I saw the large Lama mon- 
astery of Ki on the o&er side of the 
river, perched on the top of a hiU 
in a very extraordinary manner. 
This monastery, according to Csoma 
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de KorciSi was established in the 
devonth century of the Christian 
ora by a pupil of the well-known 
Atisha. It is a celebrated place ; 
but (whether or not it contains any 
portion of the dozen Spiti nnus) 
its monks do not seem to exercise 
much civilising influence in their 
own neighbourhood, for the people 
of Ehaiig were much more like 
thorough savages than the residents 
of any other Himiliyan village 
whidi I entered. It Mng rather 
a hot day, the childi'on, and even 
boys and girls of ten and twelve 
years old, were entiidy naked; and 
the number of diildren was fiu be- 
yond the usual proportion to that 
of households. Moiang, where 
we camped, is a small village even 
for these mountains, and is about 
13,000 feet high; but it had an in- 
telligent and exceedingly obliging 
the functionaiy who pro- 
vides for the wants of travellers — 
who had been educated by the 
Moravian brethren in Ijihaul, and 
spoke Hindilsthani. There was a 
wonderful view from this place both 
up and down the great valley of the 
Spiti rivor, bounded downwards 
by the Euparkhago, or the snowy 
mountains of the ^fanerung Pass, 
and upwards by a grand 20,000- 
feet peak, suj)porting an enormous 
bed of Eoth on this day’s 

journey and on the next, the banks 
of the river and the mountains above 
them presented the most extraordi- 
nary castellated forms. In many 
parts thebedofthe Lee was hundred 
of yards broad, and was composed of 
white shingle, great pari of which 
was uncovered by water. The steep 
banks above this white bed had been 
cut by the action of the elements, 
so that a series of small fortresses, 
temples, and spires seemed to stand 
out from them. Above these again, 
gigantic mural precipices, bastions, 
towers, castles, citadels, and spires 
rose up thousands of feet in height. 


mocking, in their immensity and 
grandeur, the puny efforts of human 
art, and yet iiresenting almost all 
the shapes and effects which our 
architecture has been able to devise; 
while, yet higher, the domes of 
pure white snow and glittering 
spires of ice far surpassed in per- 
fection, as well as in immensity, all 
the Moslem musjids and minars. 
It was passing strange to And the 
inoiganic world thus anticipating, 
on so gigantic a scale, some of the 
loftiest efforts of human art; and 
it is far from unlikely that the 
builders of the Taj and of the Pearl 
Mosque at Agra only embodied in 
marble a dream of the snows of the 
Himdliya or of the Hindu Kilsh. 

After leaving IMoraug we crossed 
another shaky mufjpa over the 
Gyundi river, and another one be- 
fore reaching Kiotro, where we en- 
camped .in a sort of hollow beyond 
the village. 1"he place seemed sliut 
in on every side ; but that did not 
preserve us from a frightful wind 
which blow violently all night, and, 
witli the thermometer at 43®, ren- 
dered sleep nearly impossible in my 
tent. There was a good path on 
the left bank of the Lee, for my 
next day’s journey from Kiotro to 
Loisar; and the rock - battlements 
were more wonderful than over; 
but just befons reaching that latter 
place, wo had to cross to the right 
bank of the river by means of a 
very unpleasant jhula^ *the side 
ropes of wdiich wore so low os to 
make walking along it painful. In 
Loisar, instead of using my tent, I 
occupied a small mud-room which 
the Government of British India 
has been good enough to. erect for 
the benefit of trav<^ers: I do not 
know what the reason maybe for 
this unusual act of generosity. Per- 
haps it is because Loisar is one of 
tho highest villages in the world, 
though it is inhabited all the year 
round, being 13,395 fuct above the 
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level of the sea. Notwithstanding 
this extreme altitude, it has a good 
many fidds in which various kinds 
•of grain are cultivated, and there 
is not a little pasture -land in its 
noighhourhood. The care of a 
paternal Government had oven gone 
the length of keeping this room 
•clean and free from insects; so it was 
a pleasant change from my tent, the 
more so as it began to rain, and rain 
at 13,396 feet very soon displays 
■a tendency to turn into sleet and 
snow. A tent is very healthy and 
•delightful up to a certain point; but 
it hardly affords any higher tempera- 
ture than that of the external air ; 
and on these great altitudes at 
night tlie air cools down so rapidly, 
and to such an extent, that it may 
be a source of danger to some 
people. There is a safeguard, how- 
ever, in the purity of the Himali- 
yan air and in our continuously 
open-air life among the mountains. 
I have been injured by the unusual 
severity of the winter this year in 
England; yet got no harm, but 
rather positive benefit, from camp- 
ing on snow for nights together in 
my thin tent in Zauskar and Siirii, 
and in much more severe weather 
than we have had here lately. Still, 
the patcnial Government's inuJ- 
palace at Loisar was an agreeable 
change, and offoidcd me the luxuiy 
of a sounder sleep tlian I had 
hod for several nights. The Na- 
kowallah, however, did not at 
all appreciate the advantages of 
having a solid habitation about 
him. I should have tliought i^ 
would have been simple enough even 
for his tastes; but nothing would 
satisfy that fleecy dog until ho 
was fdlowed to lie outside of the 
door instead of inside, though that 
latter position exposed him to hos- 
tile visits from all the dogs of the 
village; and there was a ferocious 
growling kept up all night out- 
side the door, which, however, was 


music to me compared* with the 
howling of the wind about my tent^ 
to which I had been expos^ for 
two or three nights previously. 

At Loisar I had to arrange for a 
very hard journey of five days, over 
a wild stretch of country where 
there ore no villages, no houses, and 
scarcely any wood, so that supplies 
of every kind have to be taken for 
it. In order to get into Laliaul and 
hit the junction of the Cliandra and 
Bha^ rivers on the cut road which 
runs from Simla to Leh, two routes 
are available from Loisar, both in- 
volving a stretdi of. days over a 
desolate and glacier-covert country. 
They both pursue the same course 
for nearly a day’s journey, on to the 
gradual western dope of the Kan- 
sam or Kanzal Pass; but before 
crossing it one route takes off to the 
rights up the highest portion of the 
valley of the C£mdxa river, until it 
strikes the cut road to Leh, near 
the top of the Barra Lacha Pass 
(16,221 feet), and tlion descends 
the Bhaga to the junction of the 
two rivers, along the cut road and 
down a valley where there are plenty 
of villages. This was the road 
wliich I wished to follow, because 
I always preferred keeping as high 
up as possible; but the people at 
Loisar, who were to furnish me 
with coolies, declared against that 
route, and implored me not to in- 
sist u])on going by ik There is a 
very difficult river to be forded, the 
water of which is so rapid that the 
bigarrics, or porters, can only manage 
to got through by holding one an- 
other’s hands andforminga long line. 
\Vheii Sir Douglas Forsyth was Com- 
missioner of the Hill States, he pas- 
sed over this route, losing two of his 
higarries (women, I thL^) in this 
river; and though he compensated 
their families, this unfortunate event 
is advanced to this day as a conclu- 
sive reason against the Barra Lacha 
route, and will probably be so ad- 
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ranced for centuriesi if the world 
lasts as long. 

Henco I had to adopt the other 
route, which proved to be quite ele- 
vated and cold enough. It crosses 
the Kanzam Pass at a height of 
dmost 15,000 feet» and then goes 
down the Chandra river on its left 
bank, through what is called .by the 
natives the Shigri valley, until it 
reaches the cut road to Leh at the 
foot, and on the north side, of the 
]^twg Pass, which is 13,000 feet 
high, and the mountains of which 
separate Lahaul from the Kiilii 
vaUey. Immediatdy after that 
poin^ this route crosses the river to 
the village of Kokser, and proceeds 
from thence to the junction of the 
Chandra and Bhaga, from whence 
there are various, but all rather dif- 
ficult, routes leading to Kashmir. 
The two routes I have mentioned, 
which meet at the head of the 
Chandro-BIiago — or what is almost 
equivalent to them, those two 
rivers before their junction — enclose 
a large extent of great glaciers and 
immense snowy mountains, with 
no habitations, and almost inacces- 
sible to human beings. An equally 
high range runs down the left bank 
of the Chandra (the route which I 
followed), throwing out its glaciers 
down to and almost across the river, 
so that it may easily be conceived 
that few portions even of the Himd- 
liya, which are at all accessible, af- 
ford such a stretch of desolation and 
of wild sublimity. 

It was necessary for me, on this 
part of the journey, to take sixteen 
Ufjarrksj nearly half of whom were 
women, besides an extra yak to 
cany wood ; and for my own use I 
got a little dark Spiti mare, which 
looked nothing to speak of, but ac- 
tually performed marvels. We also 
took with us a small flock of 
milch goats, which could pick up 
subsistmee by the way, and one 
or two live sheep to be made in- 


to mutton on the journey. Start- 
ing at six on the morning of the 
26th August, with the thermometer 
at 42% the fimt port of the journey 
gave no idea of the desolation which 
was soon to be encountered. Tho 
day was bright and delightful, and 
the air even purer and more exhila- 
rating than usual, os might be ex- 
pected above 13,000 feet. A few 
miles beyond Loisor we came to tiie 
end of the Lee or Spiti river, which 
1 had now followed iq) from its 
confluence with the Sutlej, through 
one of tile wildest and most singu- 
lar valleys in the world. Its whole 
course is 145 miles; but such figures 
give no idea of the time and im- 
mense toil which are rcciuircd in 
order to follow it up that short 
course, in which it has a fall of 
about 6000 feet. It has an extra- 
ordinary cmd, which has already 
been described, and also a curious 
commencement ; for it begins, so to 
speak, at once, m a broad white bed 
of sand and stones, being there cre- 
ated by tho junction of two sliort 
and (when I saw them) insignifi- 
cant slrdams, of about equal size 
and length ; thoLfchiS, which comes 
from the ICanzam Pass, and the 
Pitii, which has its rise in tho 
20,000 snowy peak, Kiii. Earlier in 
the season, however, just after mid- 
day, when the snows and glaciers 
are in full melting order, there must 
bo a magnificent body of water in this 
upper portion of the Lee, raging and 
foaming along from bank to brae. 

Turning south-west, up the Llchii 
river, we found a beautiful valley, 
full of small willow-trees and bright 
green grass, though it could have 
been very little loss than 14,000 
feet high. It was the most Euio- 
pean-looking valley I saw among 
tho Himtiiya before reaching Kash- 
mir; and it was followed easy 
grosBj slopes, variegated by sun- 
shine and the shade of passing 
clouds, whidi slopes led up to the 
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extreme summit of the Kanzam or 
Kauzal Pass, a height of 14,937 
feet Here there was a very im- 
posing view in front, of immense 
glaciers and snowy peaks, over or 
about 20,000 feet high, wUch rose 
up not fur from peri)endicularly, 
on the other side of the youthful 
Chandra river, which raged down, 
far beneath our feet, in a manner 
which made it no wonder that the 
Kokser people wore unwilling to 
encounter its turbid cunmit. Those 
mountains are the L peaks of the 
Topographical Survey ; three of 
them had some resemblance to the 
Matterhorn, though with more 
snow, and they rose abruptly from 
the Chandra, so as in the pure air 
to appear almost within a stonc’s- 
throw of the place on which we 
stood. Great ovorlianging beds of 
nhv fed enormous glaciers, which 
stretched down to the river like but- 
tresses of llic three nearest peaks. 
To an unpractised eye, it might have 
seemed as if the glaciers extended 
only half-way to the Chandra, be- 
cause the lower portions of them 
were not only thickly covered wiUi 
debris of rock, but in some places 
this debris bore living grass. This 
is a striking phenomenon, which 
occurs on the Himdliyan glaciers; 
but I shall return to the subject 
directly, when I get upon the great 
glaciers of the Shigri valley. 

There was a steej) descent fi'om 
the top of the Kanzam Pass to tlie 
Chandra river, which we followed 
down a short way until a camping- 
ground was found about the height 
of 14,000 feet, beside a sort of 
pond formed by a back-flow of a 
tributary of the Chandra. Look- 
ing down the valley immense 
glaciers were seen flowing down 
the clefts in the high murd preci- 
pices on botli sides of the Chandra, 
and extending from the great beds 
of snow above, down to, and even 
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into the river. This was the Abode 
of Snow, and no mistake ; for nothing 
else but snow, glaciers, and rocks 
were to be seen, and the groat ice- 
serpents crept over into this dread 
valley as if they wore living mon- 
sters. In the local dialect Sldgri 
means a g^cier ; but the word is ap- 
plied to the upper Chandra valley, 
BO that the Shigri valley may 
called, both literdly and linguisti- 
cally, the "Valley of Glaciers.” 
But the collection of glaciers be- 
tween the Chandra and Bhaga 
rivers, largo tiiough it bo, is really 
insignificant compared to the enor- 
mous congeries of them to be found 
on the southern side of Zanskar. 
There was no sward here of any 
description ; and I hoam to realise 
the force of the Af^iaa proverb, 
"When the wood of Jugduluk 
bums you begin to melt gold.” 
Of this Shigri valley, in which we 
spent the next four days, it may 
well be said that — 

“ Bare is it, without house or track, and 
destitute 

Of oliirious shelter as a riiiplcss sea." 

That, however, is by no means 
the worst of it ; and in the course 
of the afternoon a fierce storm of 
wind, rain, and snow added to tlio 
savagery of the scene. As I had 
noticed from the top of the pass, 
some of the clouds of the monsoon 
scGiiied to liavc been forced over the 
two ranges of lofty mountains be- 
tween us and the Indian plains ; and 
soon the storm-clouds b^n to roll 
grandly among the snowy peaks 
which rose dose above us on every 
side. That spectacle was glorious ; 
but it was not so pleasantwhen the 
clouds suddenly descended upon us, 
hiding the peaks, and discharging 
themsdves in heavy rain where we 
were, but in snow a few hundred 
feet above. There was a storm- 
wind which come — 
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« Idke Anster whirling to and fro, 

His force on Caspian foam to try ; 

Or Boi'eas, when he scours the snow 
That skims tlio plains of Thessaly.” 

The thermometer Bonk at once to 
4r, from about 65°; and during tho 
night it got down to freezing-point 
within my tent. Before night the 
donds lifted, diowing new-fallen 
anow all round us. In the twilight 
everything looked white, and as- 
sumed a ghastly appearance. The 
]K)nd was white, and so were tho 
stones around it, the foaming river, 
and the chalky ground on which 
our tents were pitched. The sides 
of tho mountains were white with 
pure new-fallen snow; the overhang- 
ing glaciers were partly covered with 
it ; the snowy peaks were wliito, and 
so were the clouds, faintly illuminated 
by the setting sun, veiled with white 
mist. After dark, the clouds doored 
away entirely, and,' clearly seen in 
the brilliant starlight, 

" Above the spectral glaciers shouo ” 

beneath tho icy peaks; while, above 
all, the hosts of heaven gleamed witli 
oxcoeding brightness in the high 
pure air. The long shining doud of 
tho Milky Way i^nted across the 
white valley; Vega, my star, was 
past its zenith; and the TeaatRishi 
— ^the seven prophets of the Hindiis, 
or the seven stars of our Gi'eat Bear 
— were sinking behind tho moun- 
tains. 

We had some difficulty in getting 
off by six next morning, when tho 
thermometer was at 36°, and every 
one was suffering from the cold. 
Unibrtunatdy, too, we had to ford 
several icy-cold strkms shortly after 
leaving camp, for they would have 
been unfordable further on in the 
day. There are no bridges on this 
route; and 1 could not help 
pitying the poor women who, on 
this cold morning, had to wade 
shivering through the streams, with 
the rapid water dashing up almost 


to their waists. Still, on every side 
there were 20,000-feet snowy peaks 
and overhanging glaciers, while 
great beds of snow curled over tho 
tops of the mural precipices. After 
a few miles tho Chandra ceased tO’ 
run from north to south, and turned 
BO as to flow from oast to west ; but 
there was no change in the sublime 
and terrific characto of the scenery. 
Out of the enormous beds of snow 
alK)vo, whenever there is an opening 
for them, — 

“ Tlie gliicicrs civep 

Like snakes tliat wntch their prey ; from 
their far fountains 

Slowl:^ rolling on; Ihera many a junci- 
pice, 

Frost, and the siin, in scorn of mortal 
power, 

Have piled — dome, pyramid, and pin- 
nacle— 

A city of death, distinct with many a 
tower. 

And wall impremable of beamitig ice. 

Yet not a city, but a Hood of ruin 
Is there, tiiat from the boundaries of tlie 
sky 

Bolls its perpetual stream." 

Wo were soon doomed to make a 
closer acquaintance with some of 
these enormous glaciers. Ere long 
wo came to one which stretched 
down all tho way into the river, 
so there was no flanking it. At 
first it looked as if we wia^e pain- 
fully crossing the huge ridges of a 
fallen mountain ; but this soon 
proved to bo an immense glacier, 
very thickly covered over with 
slabs of clay-slatc, and with large 
blocks of granite and gneiss, but 
with the solid ice underneath ex- 
posed here and there, and 06X>ecia]ly 
in the sur&ces of the large crevasses 
which went down to unknown depths. 
This glacier, as also others which 
followed, was a frightfully fatiguing 
and exasperating f£ing to cross, and 
occupied us nearly three hours, our 
^des being rather at a loss 
in finding a way over. I should 
have been the whole day upon 
it, but for the astounding per- 
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furmances of xny little Spiti maiei 
which now showed how wise had 
been the selection of it for this diffi- 
cult journey. Never liad I before 
fully realised the goat-like agility of 
these animals, and I almost despair 
of making her achievements credible. 
She sprang from block to block of 
granite, even with my weight upon 
her, like an ibex. No one who had 
not seen the performance of a Spiti 
pony could have believed it possible 
for any animal of the kind to go 
over the ground at all, and much 
less with a rider upon it. But this 
marc went steadily with me up and 
down the ridges, over the great rough 
blocks of granite and the treacherous 
slabs of ^tc. I liod to dismount 
and walk, or rather climb, a litUo 
only three or four times, and that 
not so much from necessity as from 
pity for the little creature, which 
was trembling in every limb from 
the gi'oat leaps and other exertions 
which she had to make. On these 
occasions she required no one to lead 
her, but followed us like a dog, and 
was obedient to the voice, of her 
owner. Shortly before coming to 
the glacier I thought she was going 
over a ])rccipico with me, owing to 
her losing her footing on coining 
down some high steps; but she 
saved herself . by falling on her 
knees and then making a marvellous 
side spring. On the glacier, also, 
though she sometimes lost her foot- 
ing, yet she always managed to re- 
cover it immediately in some extra- 
ordinary way. Her great exertions 
there did not require any goad, and 
arose from her own spirit and eager 
determination to overcome the ob- 
stacles which presented themselves, 
though in oidinary circumstances 
she was pmfecUy pl^id, and content 
to jog along as slowly as might be. 
Even when I was on this mare she 
would poise herself on the top of a 
block of granite, with her four feet 
close together after the manner 


of a goat, and she leaped across 
crevasses of unknown depth after 
having to go down a dippery dept 
on one side, and when, on the oth^, 
she had nothing to jump upon ex- 
cept steeply-inclined blocks of stdhe. 
The two Loisar yaks also, magnifi- 
cent black creatures with enormous 
white tails, did wonders ; but their 
indignant grunting was something 
to hear. Urey had to be goaded 
a good deal, and were not so 
surprising as the dender - legged 
Spiti mare. Of course the latter 
had no shoes ; and it is not usual 
to shoo the horses of the Himd- 
liya, though they do so sometimes 
in Kashmir ; and in Wukhan, 
to the north of the Oxus, there is 
the curious compromise of shooing 
them with deei'^s horn, wliich pro- 
tects the hoofs, while presenting a sur- 
face loss dippery than iron, and one 
more congenial to the horse’s tender 
foot. There was something affecting 
in the interest which this marc and 
some of the other mountain ponies I 
had elsewhere, took in surmounting 
dillicultics, and not less so in the 
eagerness, at stiff places, of the 
foals which often accompanied us 
ivithout carrying any burden. Thus 
in early youth they got accustomed 
to mountain journeys and to the 
strenuous exertions which these 
involve. At the same time, the 
Himaliyan ponies husband their 
breath very carefully in going up 
long ascents, and no urging on 
these occasions will force them to 
go faster than they think rig^t, or 
prevent them from stopping every 
now and then just as long as they 
think proper. These are matters 
which must be left entirely to the 
ponies themsdves, and they do not 
abuse the liberty which they claim. 
More trying is their fondness fbr 
trotting or ambling down the steep- 
est ascents on which they can at oH 
preserve their footing; and they 
show considerable impatience when 
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tostrained from doing so, and bave 
expressivo ways of their own of 
saying to their rider, Why don’t 
yon Irast mo and let me go down at 
my own pacet I shall take you 
quite safely.” This ambling down 
a pr^ipitous mountain-side is par- 
ticularly unpleasant when the path 
is a corkscrew one, with many and 
sharp turnings, because when the 
pony rushes down at a turning, it 
seems as if its impetus must cany 
it on and over; but at the lost 
moment it manages to twist itself 
round, so that it can proceed in an- 
other direction ; and I think these 
intelligent little creatures take a 
pride in making as narrow a share 
of the precipice as possible, and in 
making their riders feel as uncom- 
fortable as they can. They ore also 
great in wriggling you round deU- 
cate points of rock, where tlie loss 
of hw an inch would send both 
horse and rider into the abyss. They 
do positively enjoy these ticklish 
places; and the more ticklish the 
place and the deeper the precipice 
below, the more do they e^joy it, 
and the more pretematurally saga- 
cious do they become. They sniff 
at such a place with delight; get 
their head and neck round the 
turning; experiment carofully tofeel 
that the pressure of your knee 
against the rock will not throw the 
whole concern off its balance, and 
then they wriggle their bodies 
round triumphantly. I speak in 
this way, however, only of the best 
ponies of 8piti and Zanskar, and 
not of those of Lahaul, or of any 
of the lower Himaliyan provinces, 
which are much inferior. 

While stopping for breakfast on 
this great glacier, the ice beneath 
the stones on which we were gave 
a great crack, and the stones them- 
selves sank a little way. This caused 
a general removal, and it looked as 
if we had seated ourselves for break- 
fast over a crevasse (net a wise 


thing to do), the mouth of which 
had been blocked up with stones. 
To do Silas and Nurdass justice, 
they stuck by the breakfast-things 
and removed these also ; but that 
was, perhaps, because they did not 
understand tlie danger we were in. 
The place had been selected because 
of its affording shelter from the 
wind; but when, after the crack 
occur^, I examined it closely, I 
saw quite clearly that we had bron 
sitting between the lips of a cre- 
vasse which had got blocked up 
with rocks, and that the place was 
eminently an unsafe one. Our 
Loisar higamce had a story about 
the rocks on this glacier having 
been owing to the fall of a mouii- 
taiu-pcak which had formerly ex- 
isted iu the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Very possibly there may 
have been a land-slip of the kind ; 
but the coolies varied in their le- 
gend about the fall of the peak, 
some saying that it occurred two 
generation^ and others twelve 
years, ago. When questioned on 
the subject, they acknowledged that 
the glacier must move, because 
every summer they had to find a 
new path across it, and had to erect 
fresh marks in order to indicate the 
way. There are so many crumbling 
peaks and precipices about tlie great 
fountains of this glacier, that there 
is no absolute need for the theory or 
legend of the Loisar people to ex- 
plain its covered condition. This 
glacier clearly arose from a number 
of large glaciers meeting in a great 
valley above, filling that uj), and 
then pushing themselves over its 
rim in one great ice-stream down to 
the river ; and the crumbling 2 >re- 
cipices and peaks around were quite 
sufficient to supply the rocks wo 
saw below. So compact had the 
covering got, that in some places I 
observed grass and flowers growing 
on this glacier. Coleridge has 
sung of the “living flowers that 
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skirt tho eternal frost/’ but here the 
lloweiB were bloomiug on tho eternal 
frost itself. 

Occasionally, I think, a living 
flower is found on Swiss glaciers, 
but very rarely — ^whereas on the 
Himdliyan, flowers are by no means 
uncommon ; and the circumstance is 
easily accounted for by the greater 
power of the sun in the Hiinidiyan 
regions, and also by the fact, that 
when the glaciers get down a cer- 
tain distance, they are so thickly 
covered by shattered rocks that 
they have to work their way, as it 
were, undeiground. In Switzer- 
land, one often secs the great plough- 
share of a Racier coming down into 
a green valley and throwing up the 
turf before it ; but usually among 
tho Himaliya, long before tho gla- 
cier reaches any green valley, it is 
literally ovenvhelmed and buried 
beneath the shattered fragments of 
rock from the gigantic precipices 
and peaks around. This slackens, 
without altogether arresting, its 
progress; so that in many places 
tho debris is allowed sufliciciit rest 
to permit of the growth of grass and 
flowers. It struck me that in some 
places there were even Avhat might 
be called subterranean glaciers; that 
is to say, that the fallen debris had 
so formed together and solidified, 
that the ice-stream worked below 
it without disturbing the solidified 
surface. 

And here, as I am well acquaint- 
ed with the Alps,^ it may not be 
amiss for me to compare the Hima- 
liya with these European moun- 
tains, which are so well known to 
the English public. The Himaliya, 
as a whole, are not so ricldy ap- 
parelled as the Alps. In Kashmir, 
and some parts of the Sutlej valley, 
and of the valleys on their Indian 
front, they are rich in the most 
glorious vegetation, and present, in 


that respect, a more picturesque ap- 
pearance than any parts of Switzw- 
land can boast of; but one may 
travel among tho great zangecf of 
the Asiatic mountf^ for weeks, 
and even months, through the 
most sterile scenes, without com- 
ing on any of these regions of 
beauty, l^re is not here the 
same dose union of beauty md 
grandeur, loveliness and sublimity, 
which is everywhere to be found 
over the Alps. There is a terrible 
want of level ground and of green 
meadows endosed by trees. Except 
in Kashmir, and about the east of 
Laddk, there are no lakes. We 
miss much those Swiss and Italian 
expanses of deep blue water, in 
which white towns and villages, 
snowy peaks and dark mountains, 
are so beautifully mirrored. There 
is also a great want of perennial 
waterfalls of great height and 
beauty, such as tho Staubbach; 
though in summer, during the heat 
of the day, the Himdiya, in seve- 
ral places, present long graceful 
strongs of dust-foam. 

The striking contrasts and the 
more wonderful scenes ^are not 
crowded together as they are in 
Switzerland. Hoth eye and mind 
arc apt to be wearied among the 
Himaliya by the unbroken repeti- 
tion of similar scenes during con- 
tinuous and arduous travd, extend- 
ing over days and weeks together; 
and one sorely misses Goethe’s Ek- 
svIiCUy or the beautiful little comers 
of nature which satisfy the eye and 
mind alike. Tho picture is not suf- 
ficiency fillod up in its detail, and 
the continuous repetition of the 
vast outlines is apt to become op- 
pressive. The very immensity of 
the HimtUiya prevents us from often 
beholding at a glance, as among tlie 
Alps, the wonderful contrast of 
green meadows, darker pines, green 


Seo “ Switzerland in Simimcr and Autumn,” by the author, in Haga for 1865-66. 
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ejAintercd glaciois, dark piecipitoua 
diflb, blue distant hills, white slopes 
of snow and glittering icy summits. 
There are points in the Sutlej valley 
and in Slashmir where something 
like this is presented, and in a more 
overpowering manner thanany whcro 
in Europe ; but months of difficult 
travel separate these two regions, 
and their beauty cannot bo said to 
characterise the Himaliya generally. 
But' what, oven in Switzerland, 
would be groat mountains, are here 
dwarfed into insignificant hills ; and 
it requires some time for the eye to 
understand the immense Himdliyau 
heights and depths. Some groat 
rock, or the foot of some precipice, 
which is pointed out as our camp- 
ing-place for the night, looks at 
first as if it were only a few hun- 
dred feet ofT, but after hours of ardu- 
ous ascent, it seems almost as far 
off as ever. 

The human clement of the West- 
ern mountains is greatly wanting in 
those of the East ; for though here 
and there a monastery like Ki, or a 
village like Dankar, may stand out 
picturesquely on the top of a hill, 
yet^ for the moat part, the dingy- 
coloured, fiat-roofed Himdliyau ham- 
lets are not easily distinguisliablc 
from the rocks amid which they 
stand. Tlic scattered chtUcts and 
sen huts of Switzerland arc wholly 
wanting ; and the European traveller 
misses the sometimes bright and 
comely faces of the peasantry of the 
^Ups. I need scarcely say, also, 
that the more wonderful scenes of 
the Abode of Snow arc far from 
being easily accessible, even when 
we are in the heart of the great 
mountains. Aai it can hardly be 
said that the cloudlaiid of the Ilim- 
aliya is so varied and gorgeous as 
that of the mountains of Europe, 
though the sky is of a deeper blue, 
and the heavens are much more 
brilliant at night. 

But when all these admissions in 


favour of Switzerland are made, the 
Himaliya stiU remain unsurpassed, 
and even unapproached, os regards 
all the wilder and grander features of 
mountain scenery. There is noth- 
ing in the Alps which can afford 
oven a faint idea of the savage de- 
solation and appalling sublimity of 
many of the Himdliyan scenes. 
Nowhere, also, liave tiie faces of 
the mountains been so scarred and 
riven by the nightly action of frost, 
and tlie mid-day floods from melt- 
ing snow. In almost every valley 
we see places where whole peaks or 
sides of great mountains have very 
recently come shattering down ; and 
the thoughtful traveller must feel 
that no power or knowledge he pos- 
sesses can secure him against such 
a catastrophe, or prevent his bones 
being buried, so that there would 
bo little likelihood of thci% re- 
lease until the solid earth dis- 
solves. And, thougli rare, there 
are sudden passages from these 
scenes of grandeur and savage 
desolation to almost tropical luxuri- 
ance, and more than tropical beauty, 
of organic nature. Such changes 
are startling and delightful, as in the 
passage from Dras into the upper 
Sind valley of Kashmir; while 
there is notliing finer in the world 
of vegetation than the great cedars, 
pines, and sycamores of many of the 
lower valleys. 

It is needless to look in the llim- 
dliya for a population so eneigctic 
and interesting as the Swiss, the 
Vaudois, or the Tyrolese ; and these 
inounta^s have no women whose 
attractions at all approach those of 
the Italian side of the Alps from 
Lugano eastward, or of the valleys 
of the Engadino and the Tyrol. 
The Tibetan population is liaidly 
abundant enough, or of sufficiently 
strong morale^ for heroic or chivalric 
efforts, such as have been made by 
the ancient Greeks, the Swiss, the 
Waldcnses, the Scotch Highlanders, 
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and the mountaineers of some other 
parts of Europe and even of Asia. 
There are traditions enough among 
the Himuliya, but they usually re- 
late eitlier to the founding of mon- 
■asterieBy the destruction of invaders, 
like Zorawar Singh, whose forces 
hod boon previously dispersed by 
the troops of Lassa ; or the death 
of tiavelling-porties in snowstorms, 
•and from the avalanches of snow or 
rock. Nowhere, unless in the vast 
oloudy fomis of Hindu mythology, 
do we meet with traditions of heroes 
•or sages of whom it can be said, that 

“ Tlioir sinrita wrapt tbo dusky moniitain; 
Tlieir mem'ry sparkled o'er the fouiitniii ; 
• Tlie meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Jiolled mingling with thoir fame for ever.” 

How easily Kashmir, with n 
European population, might liave 
guarded its passes and preserved its 
indcj^cndence j but it hiis scarcely 
over made any attempt to do so; and 
the people of Tibet have not shown 
much more heroism, though they 
have htul abundant experience of 
fighting. The introduction of liiidh- 
ism into this elevated country was no 
doubt iiccomplislied only by means 
of much self-sacrifice on the port 
of its early missionaries; but the 
shadowy forms of that ago are most 
indistinctly seen, and have little 
•attraction for the modern European. 
There is much of interest, however, 
in Lamaism and in the very peculiar 
•customs of the Tibetan race ; and I 
found it impossible to move among 
these people, especially in the more 
primitive parts of the country, witii- 
outcoiitractiiigagreatlikingforthcm, 
:and admiration for their honest}^ 
their jiationce, and thoir placidity of 
temper, in circumstances which must 
be trying for these virtues. 

The Alps extend only for about 
•GOO miles, counting thoir extreme 
length from Hungary to the Meili- 
torranean, and their lateral extent 
is very narrow ; but the Himaliya 


proper are at least 1,600 miles in 
length. They are a great deal more 
if we add to them the Hindi! Eiish, 
which really constitute only a con- 
tinuation of the range, and their 
breadth is so great that at some 
points it is more than half the entire 
length of the Alps. If, as Hoyle 
remarks, we consider the Hindi! 
Kiish to be a continuation, not so 
much of the Kuen-lung, as of the 
Himaliya, then these latter extend 
from the equator (by their branches 
into the Malaya Peninsula) to 46 
degrees of nortii latitude, and over 
73 degrees of longitude. That is a 
gigantic space of the earth’s surfiice, 
and affords a splendid base for the 
giant peaks which rise up to almost 
30,000 feet ; but, as I have already 
hinted, there is even more meaning 
than this, and more propriety than 
the Arabs themselves understood, in 
their phrase, The Stony Girdle of 
the Efurih,” because this great cen- 
tral range can easily be traced from 
the mountains of Formosa in the 
China Sea to the Pyrenees, whore 
they sink into the Mediterranean. 
This £ict has not escaped the notice 
of geographers; and Dr Mackay, 
especially, has dmwn attention to it 
in liis admirable * ^lanual of Modern 
Geography,’ though lie has not 
known the expressive phrase of his 
Arab predecessors. The Western 
Himaliya are a series of nearly par- 
allel ranges lying from south-east to 
north-west They are properly tho 
Central Him/diya ; the Hindi! KiSsh 
are tho Western ; and what ore now 
called the Central Himaliya are the 
Eastern. Those are tho most obvi- 
ous'great natural divisions ; but ad- 
ditional confusion is caused by the 
Inner HimiUiyn, or the interior 
ranges, being also sometimes spoken 
of as the Central. It is more usual, 
however, to take the Pamir Steppe 
os a centre, and to speak of the 
wt'stom range as a boundary wall 
to the high table-land of Western 
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Asia, separatiug tlio waters of the flow close behinrl the great ranges 
Arabian Gulf from ilioso of the of the Himdliya, and they cut 
Caspian, the Black Sea, and the through the mountains at points 
Aral. That portion consists of the where there is some reason for 
Hindil Kiish, the Parapomisan considering that new ranges corn- 
mountains, the Elburz, the Zagros mence. 

of Kurdistan, Ararat and the Arme- In adopting The Abode of 
nian mountains, the Taurus and Snow ” as the running title of tlicse 
^ti-Taurus ; and these are continued papers, I only gave the literal mean- 
through Europe in the mountams ing of the word Himdliya, which 
of Greece and European Turkey, is a Sanscrit word, and is to bo 
the Alps^ the Covonnes, and the found in most of the languages of 
Pyrenees. The south-eastern range Indio. It is a compound word, 
runsfromthePamir to the China Sea, composed of lihnay snow or winter, 
in the Himuliyo, and in the branches and aliya or dlaya^ on abode or 
from it which go down into the place. Its component parts are 
Malay Peninsula and Annam. The thus Himn-dliya ; and as the double 
eastern range goes nearly due east a is contracted into one, even tho 
from the Pamir to tlio Pacific in infant philologist of modem times 
the Euen-lung, and in the Pe-ling, will jMsiceive the erronoousness of 
which separate the Yang-tszc from our ordinary English way of pro- 
the Yellow Biver. There is also a nouncing the woid as ‘^Himalaya.’’^^ 
north-eastraiigc,whic]iruns from the The Sanscrit word himn is also 
Pamir to Bchzmg’s Strait, including sometimes used to signify the moon 
the Tengu Tagh, and several ranges and a pearl ; butcvcii thusa portion of 
in Sibem and Kamtchatka. But its original meaning is denoted. Ko 
the Himaliya proper, with which doubt this hima is closely cognate 
wa are concerned, may bo said to with the Latin hieme and hihernuSy 
be enclosed by tho Indus, the Brah- for himermus ; with the Greek 
mapiitra, and the great northern tho Persico-Zond slm and 

plain of Indio. That is a very zma, and the Slavonic simUj a 
simple and intelligible boundary wonl used for winter. As the gn^at 
lino ; for the two rivers rise close Abode of the Gods is hold by the 
together in, or in the near neigh- Uindiis to be in the Himaliya, and 
bourhood of. Lake Mansoruwar ; in the word Himaliya itself is used by 
the first part of their course they them in that sense, it is obvious 

* We are not quite so bnd as the French in this respect ; hut, as n general rule, the 
infant philologist (and all infants are in ii fair way of being philologists nowa- 
days) will iind it i>rctty snfo always to nTorsu the accents which ho iiiida 
Eiiglishinon putting upon fon-ign names. Even such u simplo and obvious wonl as 
Brindisi we must turn into Brindisi ; and it is still woi-s(t when w* ** e come to give 
names of our own to localities. What a dlscent from ‘‘The Abode of Snow^ to* 

** The Hills " of the Anglo-Indians, evp when tho latter phrase may conic from a 
rosehnd mouth 1 But that is not so striking an example of our national taste as one 
whicli has occiUTcil in Jiimuica, where, a valley which used to bo called by the 
Spaiihirtla the Jjocaguas,” or “Mouth of tho Waters,” has l>cen transmuted by us 
into “ Bog Walks.” A still more curions transmutation, though of a reverse order, 
oecunnd in Hong-Koiig, in the early du^ of that so-called colony. There was u 
street there, much fre(|uented by sailoi's, in which ( liincso damsels used to sit at the 
windows and greet the yasseis-by with the invitation, “Come ’long. Jack;” couso- 
cmcntly tlic street heeamo known by the name of the “Come 'long Street,” which in 
tne Chinese mouth wils Kum Litno, or “Tho Golden Dragon.” So, when the streets 
were named and placarded, “C^oine along Street” appeared, Loth in Chinese and 
Znglisli, as the Street of the Oohlcii Dragon. 
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that tlio German word for 

heaven, comes from the same source; 
and it is the only instance I know of 
in European languages which takes 
in both compounds. This must 
surely have occurred to the lexico- 
graphers, hut I have not noticed any 
reference to it. It also occurs to 
ino that the woid Imaiis,” which 
Milton uses in the third book of 
‘ Paradise Lost,* and which he took 
from l*liny, may very likely be from 
lihuis^ another Sanscrit form used 
for winter and for the HimiUiya. 
In nindu mythology these moun- 
tains are personified iis the husband 
of Manaka. lie was also the father 
of Diliga, the great goddess of 
destruction, who became incarnate 
as Parvati, or the daughter of the 
mountain,” in order to captivate 
Siva and withdraw liim from a 
penance which he had undertaken 
to perform in the Himuliya. It is, 
tlien, with the god of destniction 
and his no less terrible sjiouse, that 
the Hinuili 3 'a are more specially 
associated, rather than with the 
brighter form of Mshnu, the l^rc- 
sorver ; but the whole Hindu pan- 
theon arc also regarded as dwelling 
among the inaccessible snowy peaks 
of these inaceossiblc mountains. 
Neither Cretan Ida nor Thessalian 
Olympus can boost of such a com- 
pany ; and, looking up to the 
snows of tlie Kailas, it may well bo 
said that 

“ Kvery legend fuir, 

AVhieli tke C:iiioasiau miucl 

CarvM out of Nat 111*0 for itself, is there.” 

Being a boundary wall to the 
Tibetan and other elevated plains of 
(/entral Asia, the Himuliya are 
usually steep towards the Indian 
side, and more gradual towards the 
north, the strata dipping to the 
north-east ; but tliis rule has many 
exceptions, as in the case of the 
Kailas and the lofty mountains 
forming the southern boundary 
of the Shigi'i valley. There 


the fall is as abrupt as it could 
well bo towards the north, and the 
23,000-feet Aknn peaks in Sdni 
seem to stand up like needlea The 
statement frequently made that there 
is more soil and more springs on the 
northern than on the southern side, 
applies specially only to that portion 
of the exterior range which runs 
from the Narkanda Ghaut up to the 
Kailas. The line of perpetud snow 
is very liigh in the Himdliya, and 
its height detracts somewhat from 
their grandeur in July and August, 
though that increases their savage 
appearance. In the western ranges 
it goes up so high as 18,500 
on their southern, and 19,000 feet 
on their northern faces; but this 
only means that we find exposed 
surfaces of rock at these heights, 
and must not be taken as a literal 
rule. Wlierc snow can lodge it is 
rare to find bare tracts above 16,000 
feet at any period of the year ; and 
even in August a snow-storm may 
cover cveiy thing down to 12,000 
feet, or even lower. There are great 
beds of snow and glaciers which 
remain unremoved during the sum- 
mer far below 18,000 feet. In the 
Swiss Alps the line of perpetual 
snow is 8900 feet ; so there is the 
cnoniious difference on this point of 
10,000 feet between the two moun- 
tain ranges ; and so it may bo con- 
ceived how intense must bo the heat 
in summer of the deeper valleys of 
the Uimaliya : but in winter the 
snow comes do^vn in the latter 
mountains to 3000 feet, or lower 
occasionally ; so that there may bo 
a range of 26,000 feet of snow in- 
stead of 14,000 as among the Alps. 

The arrest of the douds of the 
Indian south - east monsoon on 
the outer range of the Him&liya 
combines, with other causes, to 
create an extraordinary dryness 
of atmosphere, and this aridity in- 
creases on the steppes beyond. 
Hence, even when the temperature 
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loay be yoiy low, there is often yeiy 
/Utile snow to bo deposited, and the 
aconinulatioiis on the high moun- 
; tains have been the work of ages. 
It has often been observed, in polar 
and mountainous regions, how great 
is the power of solar rays passing 
through highly rarefied air; and upon 
the great heights of the Himaliya, 
effect of these rays is something 
terrible. 'NVhen they are reflected 
from new-fallen snow their power is 
fio intense, that I have seen them 
raise my themiometcr (when placed 
at a particular angle against a great 
sheet of sun-lit snow and ex- 
posed at the same time to the 
direct rays of the sun) from a little 
above freezing point, which was the 
tempemture of the air, to 192^’ 
Fahmiiheit, or between the points 
at which spirits boil and water boils 
at the level of the sea. It is remark- 
able that in spite of this, and though 
snow-blindness is often the result, 
yet no cases of sunstroke appear 
to occur in the Himaliya, and sup- 
ports the theory tliat sunstroke ]mr- 
takes more of the character of heat- 
apoplexy than of mere injury to 
the head in the first instance. Ibe 
difference of temperature between 
the days and nights is not such as 
might he expected from the ex- 
tremely rapid radiation of heat there 
is at high altitudes. Ibe change 
arising frrm that cause would 
ahuost killing were it not for the 
fortunate fact that the atmosphere 
forced up by the warmth of the 
the day descends at night, and, 
being condensed, gives out heat 
The cold of the Himaliya has been 
known suddenly to kill people when 
they were exposed to sudden gusts 
of wind, though they could safely 
have borne a much lower tempera- 
ture in still air. The wind is cer- 
tainly the great drawback both to 
health and comfort among these 
g^reat mountains ; but, as we have 


seen, it has its advantage, being 
caused by the elevation of heated 
air from below, which, afterwords 
descending and contracting, renders 
the nights endurable. I understand 
tliat the monks of St Bernard^ who 
go up to that monastery at eighteen 
years of ago, vowed to mmain tlioro 
for fifteen years, only in rare in- 
stances are able to remain so long, 
and that docs not say much for 
high mountain air; but it may 
be the seclusion of their life up 
tliore, and other defects in it, which 
makes that life so ii^urious to them. 
If any one would allow mo a thou- 
sand a-year on condition that I 
always keep above 12,000 feet, I 
should be happy to make the experi- 
ment, and to write a warm obituary 
notice of my benefactor when ho 
dies below. 

But to return to the Shigii vallc}' : 
my second camping-place tlicix) was 
destitute of wood ; but it was very 
grassy and sheltered. The Ugairks 
had the advantage of an immense 
stone under which there wore small 
hollows for them to sleep in ; and 
there was good water accessible, 
which is often a difficulty, because 
though there may bo “ water, water 
everywhere about in those regions, 
both in a solid and a liquid shai)e, 
it does not necessarily follow that 
it can be easily got at; for you may 
have to descend a precipice of a 
thousand feet in order to get at the 
river, or to ascend as high to reach 
the glacier, which ceases to give out 
streams towards evening. At three 
i\M., the thermometer was so low as 
40°, though during the day there had 
been a blazing sun and no clouds. 
From this spot, on the third day, 
the road was literally frightful, not 
so much in the sense of being dan- 
gerous as exasperating. It chiefly 
went over great atones, with scarce • 
ly the affectation, even, of a track. 
Sometimes it followed the bed of the 
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Ohandra, anon ascended the steep 
stony or precipitous banks of that 
liyer, and wound along the edge of 
precipices on paths lit only for deer 
or goats. We hod to ford quite a 
number of cold streams, whi^ did 
not fail to evoke plaintive cries fiom 
the women, and crossed at the foot 
of several glacieis, whi(^ did not 
appear to descend quite to the river, 
but veiy possibly did so, because I 
had neither time nor patience for 
dose examination, and the sliattered 
debris I several times crossed might 
well have had ice beneath. It was 
necessary to dismount and scramble 
on foot every now and then ; and 
nine continuous hours of this sort of 
thing were too much for an invalid. 
The Spiti pony could bo trusted 
almost implicitly ; but many of the 
ascents were too much for it with a 
rider ; riiling among the great stones 
endangered one’s knees, and, on 
some of the high paths, there was 
not room fur it to pass with a rider. 
And if the pony could bo trusted, 
not so could its saddle, which very 
nearly brought us both to grie£ 
Wo came to some high steps — that 
is to say, laige stones lying so as to 
make natural steps each about two 
and a liolf or three feet high — 
leading down upon a narrow rock 
led^, which ran (above a pre- 
cipice) slightly turned inwards 
from the line of descent. It was 
madness to ride down here ; but I 
had been so worried by the fatigue 
of the road, and by constant mount- 
ing anddismoanting,that I preferred 
doing so, and the pony quite justi-* 
fied my confidence. Hut at the 
most critical moment, when it 
stepped with both .feet from the 
last stone on to the ledge, when I 
was leaning back to the very ut- 
most, and everything was at the 
highest strain, then, just os its feet 
struck the rock, the crupper gave 
way, and the saddle slipped forward 


on the pony’s neck, throwing w 
both off our balance. We must 
have both gone over hnndi'eds*of 
feet had not a preservative instinct 
enalded me to throw myself off 
the saddle upon the ledge of rock. 
This movement, of course, was cal- 
culated to send the pony outwards, 
and, all the more sui^y, overboard ; 
but in falling I caught hold of its 
mane, pulled it down on the top of 
mo, and hdd it there until some of 
the biffarries came to our release. 
A short time elapsed before they did 
so, and the little pony seemed quite 
to understand, and acquiesce in, 
the necessity of remaining still. I 
was riding cdone at the time of the 
accident, and, had we gone over, 
should probably not have been miss- 
ed at the time, or found afterwards, 
Kor can I exactly say that it was 
I myself who saved us both, be- 
cause thciu was not an instant’s 
tinio for thought in the matter. 
All I know is, that it was done, 
and that I was a good deal braised 
and stiffened by the fcdl. I had to 
lie down, quite exliaustod and sore, 
whenever I reached our third day's 
camping-ground, which was a very 
exposed, dusty, and disagreeable 
one. 

Next morning I did not start till 
eight, and onlered all the higarries 
to keep behind mo, as I was afraid 
of their pushing on to Xokscr, a dis- 
tance which w'ould have been too 
much for me. The road in many 
places was nearly as bad as that 
of the previous day, and there 
were dangerous descents into deep 
ravines ; but, in port, it was 
very pleasant, running high above 
the river over rounded hills cover- 
ed with flowery grass. The way 
was also enliven^ by flocks of 
sheep, some laden with salt, and 
by very civil shepherds from Eiild 
and Bussahir. The usual camping- 
ground was occupied by large flocks, 
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wd, for the sake of shelter, I had 
to camp close above a precipice. 
Here I purchased from the Kiilii 
shepherds a vronderful young dog 
called Djeola, a name Trhich, with 
my Indi^ servants and the public 
in general, veiy soon got corrupted 
into Julia. This animal did not 
promise at fimt to bo any acquisition. 
Though only five or six months old, 
it became i^erfectly furious on being 
lianded over to me and tied up. 
I fastened it to my tent-pole, the 
consequence of which was that it 
tore the drill, nearly pulled the tent 
down, hanged itself until it was in- 
sensible, and I only got sleep after 
somehow it raanag!^ to escape. I 
recovered it, however, next morn- 
ing; and after a few days it became 
quite accustomed to me and affection- 
ate. Djeula was a source of con- 
stant amusement. 1 never knew a 
dog in which there was so fresh a 
spring of strong simple life. 13ut 
the curious thing is that it had all 
the appearance of a Scotch collie, 
though considerably larger than any 
of these animals. Take a black-ond- 
tan collie, double its size, and you 
have very much what “ Julia” be- 
came after he had been a few months 
in my possession; for when I got 
him he was only five or six months 
old. The only differences were that 
tlie tail was thicker and more bushy, 
the jaw more powerful, and he had 
large dew claws upon his hind feet. 
Black dogs of this kind are called 
»umt by the Tibetans, and the red 
species, of which 1 had a friend at 
are mwdang. The wild dog is 
said to go up to the snow-line in 
the Himaliya, and to hunt in packs; 
but I never saw or heard of any, 
and 1 suspect their habitat is only 
the Indian side of the HimtUiya. 
iSuch packs of dogs undoubtedly ex- 
ist on the Western Ghauts of India, 
and iliey are not afraid of attacking 
the tiger, overcoming it piecemeal, 


while the enraged lord of the forest 
can only destroy a small number of 
his assailants; but very little is 
really known about them. An in- 
teresting field for the zoologist is 
still open in an examination of the 
^vild dog of Western India, the wild 
ass, ydc, and horse of Tibet, and 
the i^d camel, which is rumoured 
still to exist in the forests to the oast 
of Yorkund. I mentioned this latter 
animal to Dr Stolicska, *who had 
not heard of it, and thought that 
such camels woidd be only speci- 
mens of the domestic species which 
had got loose and established themr 
selves, with their progeny, in 
the wilderness; but. the subject 
is worthy of investigation, from a 
scientific point of view ; and, per- 
haps, the Yarkand Mission may 
have brought back some information 
in regard to it. 

But though Djo()la was most sav- 
age on being tied up and trans- 
ferred to a now owner, there was 
nothing essentially savage, rude, 
brutish, or currish in its nature. 
Indeed it veiy soon reminded me 
of the admirable words of one of the 
most charming of English writers 
upon dogs : 1 ake an example 

of a Dogy, and mark what gener- 
osity and courage he will put 
on when he is maintained* by a 
man who to him is instead of a god 
or ^lelior Natura.” It not only be- 
came reconciled to me, but watched 
over me with an almost ludicrous 
fidelity, and never got entirely re- 
conciled even to my servants. The 
* striking my tent in the morning was 
an interference with its private pro- 
perty to which it strongly objected,- 
and if not kept away at that time 
if would attack the htgarries en- 
gaged. I also found on getting to 
Kashmir that it regarded all Saliibs 
as suspicious characters, to be laid 
hold of at once; but, fortunately, 
it had a way of seizing them with- 
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oat doing much damage, os it 
would bold a eLeep, and the 
men it did seize were good-natured 
sportsmen. It delighted in finding 
any boy among our bigarries that 
it could tyrannise over, but never 
really hurt him. It was veiy fond 
of biting the heels of yaks and 
horses, and tlicn thinking itself ill- 
treated when they kick^ Its re- 
lations with Hako were also amus- 
ing. That old warrior had no jeal- 
ousy of Djedla, and treated it usually 
with silent contempt, unless it drew 
near when ho was feeding — a piece 
of temerity which the young dog 
soon learned the danger of. But 
Djcula would sometimes indulge in 
gamesome and aflcctionato fits to- 
wards Nako, which the latter never 
invited and barely tolerated, and 
which usually resulted in a short 
and sharp fight, in which Djeula got 
speedily vanquished, but took its 
punishment as a matter of course, 
and without cither fear or anger. I 
had intendeil this HimiUiyan giant 
sheep-dog for the admirable writer 
and genial sage, Dr John Bro^m, 


who has given us 'Bab and his 
Friends,’ who would have been able 
to do justice to its merits and com- 
pare it with the sheep-dogs of Scot- 
land, but could not arrange that con- 
veniently, and left it with a friend 
at Piina. 

When in the Shigri valley I kept 
a watch for any symptoms of gold, 
but did not notice any, and on other 
grounds should not think it likely 
mt gold exists there in any quan- 
tity. But Mr Theodor, a German 
employed in carrying out the con- 
struction of the read over the Barra 
Lucka Pass, told me that he liad 
found nlver ore in this valley. I 
may mention that the first great 
glacier which 1 crossed has pushed 
its way into tlie Chandra, and threat- 
ens to close up that river in a very 
serious manner, as it once did before, 
which might lead to disasters in the 
vall^s of the Chandra-Bhaga and 
of the Chenab, similar to those 
which occurred in the Drance and 
upper Bhone valleys of Switzerland 
in 1595 and 1819. 
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ALICE LOBBAIKE. 

A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, 
PART XI.— CHAPTER LVI, 


Sir Eoland Lorraine was almost 
as free from superstition as need be. 
To bo wholly quit of that romantic 
element, is a disadvantage still ; and 
excepts a neighbour oven now from 
the general neighbourly sympathy. 
Threescore years ago, of course, that 
prejudice was tlireefold. 

The swing of British judgment 
mainly takes magnetic repulse &om 
whatever the French are rushing 
after. When they are Eepublicon, 
all of us rally for throne and Con- 
stitution. When tlioy have a Par- 
liament, we want none. When they 
are pressed under empire, wo are 
apt to be glad that it serves them 
right. We know them to be bravo 
and good, lovers of honour, and sen- 
sitive ; but we cannot get over the 
line between us and them — and the 
rest of the world, perhaps. 

Whatever might bo said, or rea- 
soned, for or against the whole of 
things, Sir Eoland had long made 
up his mind to be moderate and 
neutral. He liked eveiybody to 
speak his best (according to self- 
opinion), and he liked to keep out 
of the way of them all, and relapse 
into the wiser ages. Ho claimed 
his own power to think for himself, 
as well as the mere right of doing 
so. And therefore he long had 
been ‘‘heterodox ” to earnest, right- 
minded peo])le. 

Never the more, however, could 
he shako himself free from the in- 
born might of hereditary leanings. 
The traditions of his house and race 
liad stiU some power over him, a 
power increased by long seclusion, 
and the love of health and home. 
Therefore, when Trotman was cut 


off, on his way for his weekly paper, 
by a groat black gliding flood, and 
aghast ran up the Coombe to tell it 
— Sir Eoland, while he smiled, 
felt strange misgivings creeping 
coldly. 

Alice, a sweet and noble maiden, 
on the tender verge of woman- 
hood, came to her fathcr^s side, and 
led him back to his favourite bookT, 
room. She saw that he was at the 
point of trembling; although he 
could still command his nerves, un- 
less ho began to think of them. 
Dissembling her sense of all this, 
she sut by the fire, and waited for 
him. 

“ My darling, wo have had a very 
happy time,” he began at last to 
say to her ; “ you and 1 for many 
years, suiting one another.” 

“To be sure wo have, father. 
And I mean to go on, suiting you 
for nijuiy more years yet.” 

Her father saw by the firelight 
the sadness in her eyes ; and he put 
some gaiety into his own, or tried. 

“ l^allie, you have brighter things 
before you — a house of your owm, 
and society, and the grand world, 
and groat lining.” 

“ Excellent things, no doubt, my 
father ; but not to be compared with 
you and home. Have 1 done any- 
thing to vex you, that you talk liko 
this to me f ” 

“Let mo see. Como here and 
show me. There are few things I 
enjoy so much as being vexed by 
you.” 

“ There, papa, you arc in a hurry 
to have your usual laugh at mo. 
You shall have no materid now. ‘ I 
knows what is right, and I means 
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to do it’— as the man said to mo at 
tho turnpike-gate, when he made me 
pay twice over. Consider yourself, 
my darling father, saddled for all 
your life with me.” 

Sir Holand loved his daughter's 
quick bright turns of love, and lov- 
ing passion, when her heart was 
re^y moved. A thousand com- 
plex moods and longings played 
around or pierced her then \ yet all 
controlled, or at least concealed, by 
an English lady’s quietude. Alice 
was so like himself, that ho always 
know what she would think; and 
ho tried his best to follow the zig- 
zag flash of feminine feeling. 

My dear child,” ho said at last; 
something has been too much for 
you. Perhaps that foolish fellow’s 
story of this mysterious water. A 
gross exaggeration, doubtless. The 
tinny tribe sticking fast by the gills 
in the nest of the wood -pigeon. 
Mairy come up ! Lot us see those 
wonders. Tho moon is at the full 
to-night ; and I hear no rain on tho 
windows now. Go and fetch my 
crabstick, darling.’* 

“ Oh, may 1 come with you, 
papa? Do say yes. I shall lie 
awake all niglit, unless I go. The 
moon is sure to clear tlie storm otT ; 
and I will wrap up so tlioroughly,” 
“ But you cannot wrap up your 
feet, dear child ; and the ro^s ore 
contiuually flooded now.” 

Xot on tho chalk, papa ; never 
on the chalk, except in tho very 
hollow places. Besides, I will put 
on my now French clo^. They 
can’t bo much loss than six inchea 
thick. I shall stand among the 
deluge high enough for the &h to 
build their nests on me.” 

“ Daughter of folly, and no 
child of mine, go and put your clogs 
on. Wo will go out at the eastern 
door, to arouse no curiosity.” 

As the master and Ids daughter 
passed beneath the astrologer^s 
tower, and left the house by his 


private entrance, they could not 
help thinking of tho good old 
prince, and his kind anxiety about 
them. To the best of their know- 
ledge, the wise Agasicles had never 
hei^ of the Woebum ; or perhaps 
his mind had been so much en- 
grossed witli the comet that he took 
no heed of it. And even in his 
tim(^ this strange river was legen- 
dary as the Hydaspes. 

After tho heavy and tempestuous 
rain, the night was fair, as it gene- 
rally is, even in the worst of weather, 
when the full moon rises. The 
long-chinod hill, with its level out- 
line stretching towards tho south of 
cast, afforded play for the glancing 
light of a watery and laborious 
moon. Long shadows, laid in 
dusky bars, or cast in heavy masses 
where the hollow land prevailed for 
them, and misty columns hovering 
and harbouring over tree-clumps, 
and gleams of quiet light pursuing 
avenues of opening — all of these, at 
every stop of deep descent, appeared 
to flicker like a groat flag waving. 

“What a very lovely night! 
How beautifully the clouds lie ! ” 
cried Alice, being apt to kindle 
rashly into poetiy: “they softly 
put themselves in rows, and then 
they float towards tho moon, and 
catch the silver of her smile— oh 
why do they do that, papa?” 

“ Because tho wind is west, my 
door. Take care; you are on a 
groat flint, I fear. You are always 
cutting your boots out” 

“ No, papa, no. I have got you 
this time. That shows how much 
you attend to me. I have got my 
great Frendi clogs on.” 

“Then how very unsafe to be 
looking at the moon ! Lean on me 
steadily, if you must do tliat. The 
hill is dippery with slime on the 
chalk. You will skate away to the 
bottom, and leave me mourning.” 

“ Oh, how 1 should love to skate, 
if ladies ever could do such a thing 1 
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I Hsan slide very nicely, as you 
know, papa. Don’t you think, 
after all this rain, we ore sure to 
have a nice cold winter! ” 

<<Who can tell, Lallie! I only 
hope not. You children, with your 
quick circulation, active limbs, and 
vigorous lungs, are always longing 
for frost and snow. But when they 
come, you get tired of them, within 
a week at the utmost. But in your 
selfish spring of life, you forget all 
the miseries of the poor and old, 
or even young folk who arc poor, 
and the children starving every- 
where. And the price of all food 
is now most alarming." 

“ 1 am sure I meant no harm," 
said Alice i “ one cannot always 
think of everything. Papa, do you 
know that you liave lately taken to 
be very haj^ upon me ? " 

“ Well now, everybody says that 
of me," Sir Poland answered, 
thoughtfully ; “ I scarcely dreamed 
tliat my fault was that. But out of 
many mouths I am convicted. 
8truan Hales says it ; and so does 
my mother. Hilary seemed to im- 
ply it also, at the time when he last 
was heard of. Mine owm house- 
hold, Trotman, ^Irs Pipkins, and 
that cliaiitable Mrs Merryjack, have 
combined to take the same view of 
me. There must be truth in it. I 
cannot make head against such a 
cloud of witnesses. And now Alice 
joins them. What more do I want t 
I must revise my opinion of myself, 
and confess that I am a hard-hearted 
man." 

This question Sir Poland debated 
with himself, in a manner which 
liad long been growing upon him, in 
the gathering love of solitude. Ik- 
ing by nature a man with a most 
extraordinary love of justice, he 
found it hard (as such rare men do) 
to be perfectly sure about anything. 
He always desired to look at a sub- 
ject from every imaginable outside 
view, receding (like a lark in the 


douds) from groundling considera- 
tion, yet franldy open (like a wood- 
cock roasting) to anything good put 
under him. Nobody know him ; but 
he did his best, when he thought of 
that matter, to know himself. 

Now, his daughter allowed him 
to follow out his meditation quietly ; 
and then she said, os they went 
down the hill, warily heeding each 
other’s steps — 

“ Papa, 1 beg you particularly to 
pay no attention whatever to your 
own opinion, or any other opinion 
in the world, except perhaps, at 
least, perhaps *' 

“ Perhaps that of Alice.*’ 

Quite so, papa. About my own 
affairs my opinion is of no value; 
but about yours, and the family in 
general, it is really — something." 

“ Wisest of our race, and bravest, 
you are rushing into the water, dar- 
ling — stop; you have forgotten what 
we came for. AVe came to sec the 
Woebum, and here it is !’’ 

‘^Is this it! And yesterday I 
walked across this very place ! Oh, 
what a strange black river ! ’’ 

As Alice drew suddenly back and 
shuddered, Sir Poland Lorraine 
threw hi.s left arm round her, with- 
out a word, and looked at her. The 
light of the full moon fell on her 
face, through a deft of jagged mar- 
gins, and the shadow of a branch 
that had lost its leaves lay on her 
breast, and darkened it. 

“T\niy, Lallie, you seem to bo 
quite frightened," her father said, 
after waiting long ; look uj) at mo, 
and tell me, dear.” 

No, I am not at all frightened, 
papa, but perhaps I am a little out 
of siurits.’’ 

Why !’’ asked Sir Boland ; ‘‘you 
surdy do not pay heed to old 
rhymes and silly legends. I call 
this a fine and most picturesque 
ivater. I only wish it were always 
here.” 

“ Oh, papa, don’t say that, 1 im- 
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plore you. And I felt you shiver 
when you saw it first. You know 
what it means for our family, — loss 
of life once, loss of property twice, 
and the third time the loss of hon- 
our, — and with that, of courae, our 
extinction.’' 

You little goose, none can lose 
their honour without dishonourable 
acts. Come, Miss Cassandra; of the 
prosent Lorraines — a very narrow 
residue — who is to bo distinguished 
thus 1 ” 

Father, you know so much more 
tlian I do ; but 1 thouglit that many 
people wore disgraced, without hav- 
ing over deserved it.” 

Disgraced, my darling ; but not 
dishonoured. Wliat could disgrace 
ever be to us? — a thing that comes 
and goes, according to the fickle 
seasons — a result of the petty human 
weather, as this melancholy water is 
of the larger infiuencc.” 

“ Papa, then you own that it is 
melancholy. That was just what 1 
wanted you to do. You always 
take things so diilercntly from every- 
body else, that I began to think you 
would look upon this as a happy 
outburst of a desirable watering- 
water.” 

“ Well done, Lallic ! The com- 
mand of language is an admirable 
gift. But the want of it leads to 
still finer issues. This watering- 
water seems inclined to go on for a 
long time watering.” 

Of course, it must go flowing, 
flowing, until its time is over.” 

“ Lallie, you have, among many 
other gifts, a decided turn for epi-, 
gram. You scarcely could have 
described more tei-sely the tendencies 
of water. I firmly believe that this 
stream will go on flowing and flow- 
ing, until it quite stops.” 

“ Papa, you are a great deal too 
bod. You must perceive that you 
are so, oven by the moonlight. I 
say the most sensible things ever 
thought of, and out of them you 
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make nonsense. 'Sovr let me have 
my turn. So please you, have 
you thought of bridges 9 How is 
our butcher to come, or our miller, 
our letters, or even our worthy 
beggars ? We are shut off in front. 
Without building a boat, can I ever 
hear even Unde Struan preach? 
Hark ! I hear something like him.” 

“You frivolous Lallie! you are 
too bad. I eaxmot permit such 
views of things.” 

“ Of course, papa, I never meant 
it. Only please to listen.” 

Tlie dark and deep stream, which 
now had grown to a width of some 
twelve yards perhaps, was gliding 
swiftly, but without a murmur, to- 
wards the broad and watery moon. 
On the right-hand side, steep scars 
of chalk, shedding £^eams of white 
rays, made the hoUow places darker ; 
while on the other side, furzy tum- 
mocks, patches of briar, and tufted 
fallows spread the many -pointed 
light among their shadows justly. 

“Please to listen,” again said 
Alice, shrinking from her father, 
lest she might be felt to tremble. 
“ What a pl^tive, thrilling sound ! 
It must be a good banshee, I am 
sure; a banshee that knows how 
good we are, and protests against 
our extinction. There it is again — 
and there seems to be another wail 
inside of it.” 

“A Chinese puzzle of noises, 
Lallie, and none of them very inusi- 
cbL Your ears are keener than 
mine, of course ; but, being extinct 
of romance, 1 should say that I 
heard a donkey braying.” 

“Papa, now! papa, if it comes 
to that^and I said it was like Uncle 
Struan’s voice ! But I bog his par- 
don, quite down on my knees, if 
you think that it can be a donkey.” 

“I am saved all the trouble of 
thinking about it. There he is, 
looking hard at us ! ” 

“ Oh no, papa, he is not looking 
hard at us. fie is looking most 

Q 
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Boftty and sadly. 'What a darling 
donkey^ and his nose is like a snow- 
drop!” 

Clearly in the moonlight shone, 
on the opposite bank of the 'Woe- 
bnm, the nose of Jack the donk^. 
His wailings had been coming long, 
and his supplications rising; he 
was cut off from his home, and 
fodder, and wholly beloved Bonny. 
Andthe wail inside a wail — as Alice 
had described it — ^was the sound of 
the poor boy’s woe, responsive to 
the forlorn appeal of Jack. On the 
brink of the cruel dividing water 
they must have been for a long time 
striding up and down over against 
each other, stretching fond noses 
Tainly forward, and outvying one 
another in the luxury of poetic woe. 

** Don't say a wo^, papa,” whis- 
pered Alice. The boy cannot sec 
us here behind this bush, and we 
can see him beautifully in the moon- 
light. I want to know what he will 
do, so much.” 

I don’t see what he can do ex- 
cept howl,” Sir Boland answered 
quietly; **and certainly he seems 
to possess remarkable powers in that 
way.” 

“ Bo-hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo ! ” wept 
Bonny in confirmation of this opin- 
ion; and *^eke-liaw,eko-haw,” firom a 
nose of copious pathos, formed the 
elegiac refrain. Then having ex- 
hausted the well of weeping, the 
boy became fitter for reasoning. He 
wiped his eyes with his scarlet 
sleeves, and stretched forth his arms 
reproachfully. 

^*Oh Jack, Jack, Jack, whatever 
have I done to you! All the crumb 
of the loaf you had, and the half of 
the very last orchaid I run, and the 
prime of old Nanny’s short-horns, 
and if you wasn't pleased, you might 
n’ said so all the morning, Ji^. 
There’s none in all the world as 
knoweth what you and I be, but 
one another. And there’s none as 
careth for either on us, only you 
and me, Jack. Don’t ’ee. Jack, 


don’t ’ee go and run away. If’ee 
do. I’ll give the thieves all as we’ve 
collected, and the folks as calls us 
two waggaboncB.” 

My poor boy,” said Sir Boland 
Lorraine^ suddenly parting the bush 
between them, in fear of another 
sad boo-hoo— for Bonny had stirred 
his own depths, so that he was quite 
ready to start again — *^my j.)Oor 
boy, you seem to be very unhappy 
about your donkey.” 

Bonny made answer to never a 
word. This woe belonged only to 
Jack and himself. They could never 
think of being meddled with. 

** Bonny,” said Alice, in her soft 
sweet voice, and kindly touching 
liim, as he turned away ; “ do you 
wish to know how to recover your 
Jack? Would you go a long way 
to get him back again ? ” 

**To the outermost end of the 
world. Miss, if the whole of the 
way wor fuzz-bush. Miles and 
miles us have gone a’rcady.” 

“ You need not go quite to the 
end of the world. Instead of go- 
ing up and down these banks, keep 
steadily up the water. In about a 
mile you will come to its head, if 
vrhat I have heard of it is true ; 
then keep well above it, and round 
the hill, and yQM will meet the 
wliite-nosed donkey.” 

Ilee-haw ! ” said Jack, from the 
opposite bank, not without a whisk 
of tail Then the boy, without a 
word of thanks, by reason of in- 
credulity, whistled a quick reply, 
and set off to test this doubtful 
theory. 

“ Observe now the bliss of pos- 
sessing a donkey,” Sir Boland began 
to meditate; ‘‘I am not at all 
skilful in asses, whether golden, 
or leaden, or wooden, or even as 
described by (Elian. But the con- 
tempt to which they are bom, 
proves to my mind that they do 
not deserve it; or otherwise how 
would they get it? My sentence is 
dumsy. My idea — ^if there be one 
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— ^has not managed to express itself. 
I hear the white-nosed donkey in 
the distance braying at me, with an 
overpowering echo of contempt. I 
am unequal to this contest. Let 
mo withdraw to my book-room.” 

Indeed, papa, you will do noth- 
ing of the soit. You are always 
withdrawing to your book-room; 
and oven I must not come in ; and 
what good ever comes of iti You 
must, if you please, make up your 
mind to meet things very differently. 
And only think how lung it is since 
we have heard of poor Hilary! 
There ai-e troubles coming, over- 
whelming troubles, on all with the 
name or the love of Lorraine, as 
sure os I stand, my dear father, be- 
fore you.” 

“ Then I pray you to stand Ijc- 
hind me, Alice. What an impul- 
sive child it is ! And the moon- 
light, my darling, has had some 
effect, ns it always has, wonderfully 
on such girls. You liave worked 
yourself up, Lullie ; I can sec it. 
^ly j)ct, I must watch you care- 
fully.” 

“AMiat u mistake you make, 
papa ! 1 never do anything of the 
sort. You seem to regard me as 
anyliody’s child, to be reasoned 
with, out of a window. I may be 


supposed to say foolish things, and 
to imagine all sorts of nonsense; 
and, of course, I cannot reason, be- 
cause it is not born with us. And 
then, when I try, I have no chance 
whatever ; though perfect justice is 
my aim ; and who comes lingering 
after mef ” 

“ Your excellent father,” Sir 
Boland answered, kissing away his 
child’s excitement. ** Your loving 
father does all this, my pet^ and 
brings you quite home to stem 
reason. And now he will take you 
homo to your home. You Imve 
caught the sad spirit of the donkey, 
petting; you long to go up and 
do^vn tUs water, with some one to 
bewail you on the other side.” 

** Yes, papa, so I do. You are so 
clever! But I think I should go 
down and up, papa; if the quad- 
ruped you are thinking of went up 
and down.” 

*^Xow Lallic!” he said; and 
he said no more. For he knew 
that she hinted at Stephen Chap- 
man, and wanted to fight her own. 
battle against him, now that sho 
was in the humour. The father 
was ready to put off the conflict — 
as all good fathers must be — and 
he led his dear child up the hill, oc 
let her lead him, peacefully. 


CHAPTER LVn. 


Tlircc days of gloom and storm 
ensued upon the outbreak of the 
water ; while the old house at the 
head of the Coombe in happy ignor-* 
ance looked down upon its heredi- 
tary foe. But dark foielx>dings and 
fine old stories agitated the lo^'ol 
hearts of the domestics of the upper 
conclave, — ^that ancient butter Oii- 
osimus Binns, Mrs Pipkins, and I^Irs 
Mcrryjack. With such uneasy feel- 
ings prevalent in the higher circle, 
nothing short of terror, or even 
panic, could bo expected among the 
inferior dignitaries, now headed by 


John Trotman. This young man 
had long shown himself so ambitious 
and aggressive, even ^‘cockioach- 
ing,” as Mrs Menyjack said, ‘*on 
the most sacred rights of his betters,” 
tliat the latter had really but one 
course left. — to withdraw to their up- 
per room, and exclude all as didn’t 
know how to behave ttieirselves.” 

Of these unhappily there were too 
many; and they seemed to enjoy 
themselves more freely after ttieir 
degradation. For Trotman (though 
rapid of temper, perhaps, and given 
to promx^t movements of the foot) 
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TTOS not at dll bad (when allowed 
his own way), and never kicked 
anybody who offered to be kicked. 
So with his dictatorship firmly estab- 
lished in the lesser lower regions, 
he became the most affable of man- 
kind, and read all the crimes of the 
county to the maids, and drew forth 
long sighs of delicious horroTi that 
his own brave self might con- 
sole them. And now, when they 
heard of the sombre Woebum, 
with its dismal legends, enhanced 
by ghastly utterances of ancient 
Nanny Stdgoe, and tidings brought 
through wailing winds of most ap- 
palling spectres, the stoutest heart 
was agitated with mysterious terror. 
At the creak of a door or the flit of 
a shadow, the rustle of a dry loaf 
or the waving of a window-blind, 
the hoot of an owl or even the 
silent creep of gloomy evening — 
^*My goodness, Mary Ann, what 
was that?” Or, “Polly, come 
closer, I hear something;” or, 
“ Jane, do ’ce look behind the plate- 
screen;” and then with one voice, 
“John, John, John, come down; 
that’s a dear man, John!” Such 
was the state of the general nen^e, 
as proved by many a B])ecial appeal 
from kitchen, back-kitchen, and 
scullery, pantr}*', terrible cellar, or 
lonesome wash-house ; and the best 
of everything was kept for John. 

Even in the world of finer, feebler, 
and more foreign English ; in din- 
ing-room, dra^ving-room, parlour, 
and book-room, and my lady’s 
chamber, a mild uneasiness pre- 
vailed, and a sense of eTil auspices. 
Lady Valeria, most of all, who 
carried conservatism into relapse, 
felt that troublous days were com- 
ing, and almost longed to depart in 
peace ; or at any rate she said so. 
But with her keen mind, and legal 
insight, she was bound to perceive 
that the authorised version of the 
other world is most democratic ; as 
jnight bo that of this world, if Chris- 


tianity made Christians. Therefore 
her ladyship preferred to wait. 
Things might get bettor ; and they 
could scarcely got worse. She had 
a good deal to see to and settle 
among tldngs strictly visible, and 
she threatened everybody with her 
decease ; but did not prepare to 
make it. 

Sir Koland Lori'aino, on the other 
hand, paid little heed, of his own 
accord, to superstitious vanities, 
lie found a good many instances, 
in classic, Persian, and Italian litera- 
ture, of the outbreak of underground 
waters; and there it was always 
a god who caused it— either by 
chasing river-nymplis, or by show- 
ing the power of a horse’s heels, or 
from benevolent motives, and a de- 
sire to water ganlens. I’herofore 
Sir Koland gathered hope. lie had 
not invested Ids mind as yet in im- 
plicit faith in anything ; but rather 
was inclined to be tolerant, and ten- 
tative, and diffident of his own 
opinions. And these not being iMir- 
ticularly strong, self-asscrtivo, or sclf- 
imxK>rtant, and not being founded on 
any rock, but held on the briefest 
building-lease, their owner, lease- 
holder, or tenaiit-at-will, was a very 
pleasant man to talk with. 

That means, of course, when he 
could be got to talk. And less and 
loss could he be got to talk, as the 
few i)eoi)le who had the key to his 
liking dropped off'; and no others 
came. Never, even in his Imghtcst 
day.«i, had ho boon wont to sparkle, 
fiash, or even glow, in converse, 
die simply had a soft laigc way of 
listening, and a small dry knack of 
so diverting serious thought, that 
genial minds went roving. But now 
his own mind had grown more and 
more accustomed to go a-roving ; and 
thoi^h, having never paid any at- 
tention to questions of science, or 
even to the weather (now gradmdly 
becoming one of them), he could not 
satisfy himself about the menacing 
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appearance ; in a very few hours he 
huried the portent in n still more 
portontous pile of books. 

Jbit Alice, though fond of reading 
and of meditating in her little way, 
was too full of youth and of healthy 
life to retire into the classic ages of 
even our English Linguagc. Her 
delight was rather in the writers of 
the day, so many of whom were 
making tlicmselves the writers of 
all future days — (Jolcridgc, Words- 
worth, Campbell, and above all 
others, the Wizard of the Xorth, 
whose lays of romance and legend 
were a spur that raised the clear 
spirit of Alice. 

<.)n the third day from the Woe- 
burn's riscj, she sat in her garden- 
bnwer absorbed in her favourite 
‘J^ady of the I^ake.* Her bower, 
though damp and mossy, and di- 
shevelled by the storms of autumn, 
was still a pleasant place to rest in, 
when the view was clear and bright. 
The fairest view, however, now, and 
the most attmetive studj', were not 
ol’ flower, and tree, and landscape, 
but of face and figun' — the face of 
Alice LoiTainc, so gentle, pure, and 
rapt with poetic thought ; and the 
l)cifcct maiden form inspired by the 
mused nobility of the mind. The 
liair ill lines of flowing softness fall- 
ing back disclosed the clear tran- 
•t^uillity of forehead, in conti'ast with 
the (juick tremor of lip, and the 
warmth tliat tinted, now and then, 
tlicdolicatc mouldingof bright 3 mng 
•checks. And as the sweet face, 
more and more lit up with sequent 
thought, and bowed with the flitting 
liomage of a reader, genial tears for 
dcail and buried love, and grief, and 
gallantry arose, and glistened in 
dark grey eyes, and hung like the 
gem tliat quivers in the lashes of 
the sun-dew. 

Plaize, ^liss Halice, niy leddy 
desireth to see you, to wonst, if you 
plaize, ^liss.” 

Thus spake the practical, but in 


appearance most unpoetical, Tro^ 
man, glancing at Alice, and then 
at her book, with more curiosity 
than he durst convey. Please to 
say that 1 will be with her os soon 
as I can finish some important 
work,” she answered, speedily 
quenching Trotman’s hope of find- 
ing out what she was reading, so as 
to melt the housemaids therewith 
at night “Well, she always were 
a rum un,” ho muttered in his dis- 
appointment as he returned to his 
own little room, which ho always 
called his “ study ; ” “ the captain 
will have to stand on his he^ to 
please her, or I'm mistaken. Why, 
a body scarce dare look at her. 
Sooner him than me, say I; al- 
though she is such a booty. Put 
the old un will give her her change, 
I hope.” 

Meanwhile the young lady (un- 
loved of Trotman, because she held 
fast by old ^Ir Binns) put aside, with 
a sigh, both the poem and her own 
poetic di'camings, and ])rovcd that 
her temper, however strong, was 
sweet and large and well controlled, 
by bridling her now closed lips from 
any peevish exclamation. She wait- 
ed a little time until the glow* of 
her cheeks abated, and the sparkle 
of her eyes was tionquil, and then 
she put her pretty hat on (deep 
brown, trimmed with plumes of 
puce), and thinking no more of her- 
self than that, set forth to encounter 
her grandmother. 

By this time Alice Lorraine had 
grown, from a sensitive spmted 
girl, into a sensitive spirited woman. 
The things which she used to think 
and feel to be right, she was gi‘ow- 
ing to know* to be right; and the 
fleeting of doubt from her face was 
beginning to form the soft expres- 
sion. That is to say — if it can 
be described, and happily it never 
can bo — goodwill, largeness of 
hoari, rich mercy, sympathy, and 
quick tenderness combined with 
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gxace and refinement, towards the 
perfection of womanly countenance. 

So, whatever there was to he done, 
this Alice was always quite ready to 
do it She had not those ouUets 
for her active moods which young 
ladies have at the present day, who 
find or form an unknown quantity 
of most pressing duties. Oh no, 
I have . no time to marry anybody,” 
they exclaim in a breathless man- 
ner; if I did, I must either neglect 
niy district, or my natural history.” 

Poor Alice had neither district, 
duck-wood net, nor even microscope ; 
and what was oven worse, she had 
no holy priest to guide her thoughts, 
no texts to work in moss and sago, 
nor even any croquet, ’Whatever 
she did, she had to do, without any 
rush of the feminine mind into mas- 
culine channels prepared for it; 
and even without any partneiehip 
of dear and good companions. So 
that tlie fight before her was to 
be fought out by herself alone. 

This was the last quiet day of her 
life ; the last day for thinking of 
little things; the last day of pro- 
perly feeding her pets, her poultry, 
and tamo hares, and pigeons, self- 
important robins (perching u])on 
their own impudence), and sweetly 
tnistful turUc-doves, that have 
no dream of evil. She fed tliem 
all ; and if it were not her last day 
of feeding them, it was the last time 
sho could feed them happily, and 
without envying their minds. 

This was that imix)rtaut work, 
which she was bound to attend to, 
before she could hurry to the side 
of her grandmother. That fine old 
lady always made a point of send- 
ing, for ^ice, whenever sho knew 
her need — or rather, without know- 
ing, needed the relief of a little ex- 
plosion. Her dignity strictly barred 
this outlet towards those creatures 
of a lower creation, wlio had the 
bliss of serving her. To all such 
people she was most forbearing, iu a 
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huge and liberal stylo; because it 
must be so impossible for them at 
all to understand her. And, for 
this courteous manner, every woman 
in the place disliked her. The men,, 
however, having slower perceptions,, 
thought tliat her ladyship was quite- 
right. They could make allowance 
for her — ^that they could ; and after 
all, if you como to tliink of it, tho 
“fcimnol” race was most aggravat- 
ing. So they listened to what all 
tho women had to tell ; and without 
contradiction wisely let female opin- 
ion waste itself. 

Lady Valeria Lonaine, though 
harassed and weakened by rheuma- 
tism and pain of the nerves (which 
dio sternly attributed to tho will of 
God and the weather), still sat as 
firmly erect ns ever, and still exacted, 
by a glance alone, all those little at- 
tentions which sho looked so worthy 
to receive. The furiher she became 
removed from tho rising generation,, 
the greater was the height of con- 
tempt from w'hich she deigned to 
look down u]3on it. So tliat Alice 
used to say to her father sometimes, 
“I wonder 'whether I have any 
right to exist. Grandmamma seems 
to think it so impertinent of me.” 
“ One thing is certain,” Sir Holand 
answered, ivith a quiet smile at his 
favourite; *'and that is, that you 
cannot exist without inipertinencc, 
my dear.” 

This fine old lady was dressed 
withhor usual taste and ehiboration ; 
no clumsy chits would sho have to 
help her, during the three hours 
occupied by what sho termed, not 
inaptly, her “ devotions.” Sho wore 
a maroon-coloured velvet gown of the- 
sofbest and richest fabric, trimmed, 
not too profusely, with exquisite 
point- lace ; while her cap, of tho 
same lace with dove-coloured riblion, 
at the same time set off and was 
surpassed by the beauty of her 
snow-white hair. Among many 
other small crotchets, she hold that 
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Lrilliants did not suit a veiy old 
lady ; and slio wore no jewels, ex- 
cept a hoop of magnificent pearls 
Mith a turquoise setting, to preserve 
her ancient wedding-ring. And 
now, as her grandchild entered 
quietly, she was a little displeased 
at delay, and feigned to hear no 
entrance. 

“ Hero I am, grandmamma, if you 
please,” said Alice, after three 
most graceful curtseys, which she 
was always commanded to make, 
and made with much private amuse- 
ment; “will you please to look round, 
granthnamma, and tell me what you 
want of mel” 

“ I could scarcely have dreamed,” 
answered Lady Valeria, slowly turn- 
ing towards her grandchild, and 
smiling with BUi)erior dignity ; 
“ that any member of oui* family 
would use the very words of the 
clown in the ring. But, perhaps, as 
1 always try to Uiink, you are more 
to bo pitied than condemned. 
Partly through your own iault, and 
partly through peculiar circum- 
stances, you have lost those advan- 
tages which a young lady of our 
house is cntitl^ to. You have 
never been at Court; you have 
seen no society; you have never 
even been in London ! ” 

“ Alas ! it is all too true, grand- 
mamma. But how often have you 
told me that I never must hopi^ in 
this degenerate age, to find any 
good model to imitate ! And you 
have always discouraged mo, by 
presenting yourself as the only one 
for me to follow.” 

“ You are quite right,” said the 
ancient lady, failing to observe the 
turn of thought, as Alice was cer- 
tain that she would do, else scarcely 
would she have ventured it ; “ but, 
you do not make the most of even 
that advantage. You con read and 
write, perhaps better than you 
oughts or better than used to be 
thought at all noedfiil; but you 


cannot come into a room, or make 
a tolerable curtsey ; and you spend 
all your time with dogs, and poets, 
and barrows of manure, and little 
birds!” 

“Now really, madam, you are 
too hard upon me. I may have had 
a barrow-load of poets ; but more 
than a month ago, you gave orders 
that 1 was not to have one bit more 
of manure.” 

“ Certainly I did, and high time 
it was. A young gentlewoman to 
dabble in worms, and stable-stuff, 
and filthiness ! However, I did not 
send for you to speak about such 
little matters. What I have to say 
is for your own good; and I will 
trouble you not to be playing with 
your hmds, but just to listen to 
mo,” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Alice, 
gently; “I did not know I was 
moving my hands. 1 will listen, 
without doing that any more.” 

“Now, my dear child,” began 
Lady Valeria, being softened by the 
dutiful manner and sweet submis- 
sion of the girl ; “ whatever we do 
is for your own good. You are not 
yet old enough to judge what things 
may profit, and what may hurt you. 
Even I, who had been brought up 
in a wholly superior manner, could 
not at your age have thought of 
anything. I was ready to be led 
by wiser people; although I had 
seen a good deal of the world. And 
you, who have seen nothing, must 
be only too glad to do the same. 
You know quite well, what has long 
been settled, between your dear 
father and myself, about what is to 
be done with you.” 

“ To be done with mo!” exclaimed 
poor Alice, despite her resolve to 
hold her tongue. “To be done 
w'ith me ! As if 1 were just a 
bundle of rags, to be got rid of 1 ” 

“Prouder and handsomer girls 
than you,” answered Lady Valeria, 
quietly— for she loved to ^provoke 
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boE grandchild, partly because it 
was so hard to do — *<have become 
bundles of rags, by iiidulgfaig just 
such a temper as yours is. You will 
now have the goodness to listen to 
me, without any vulgar excitement 
Your marriage with Captain Chap- 
man has for a very long time been 
agreed upon. It is high time now 
to appoint tlic day. Sir Remnant 
Chapman has done me the honour 
of a visit upon that subject He is 
certainly a man of the true old kind ; 
though his birth is comparatively 
recent. I was pleased with liim ; 
and I have pledged myself to the 
miuiiage, within three months from 
this day.” 

It cannot be ! it shall not be ! 
You may bury me, but not marry 
me. Who gave you the right to 
sell mo f And who made me to be 
sold? You selfish, cold-hearted — 
no, I beg your pardon. I know not 
what I am saying.” 

You may well fall away, child, 
and cower like that ; when you have 
dared to use such dreadful words. 
Ho, you may come to yourself, as 
you please. I am not going to give 
you any volatile salts, or ring, and 
make a scene of it. That is just 
what you would like; and to bo 
petted afterwards. I hope yqm 
have not hurt yourself, so much as 
you have hurt mu perhaps, by your 
violent want of self-control. I am 
not an old woman — as you weiu 
going to call me — ^but an elderly 
lady. And I have lived indeed to 
be too old, when anyone descended 
from me has so little good blood in 
her, as to coll her grandmother an 
old woman ! ” 

“I am very, very sorry,” said 
Alice, with catches of breath, as she 
spoke, and afraid to trust herself 
yet to rise from the chair, into which 
she had fallen ; I used po such 
words, that I can remember. 13ut 
I spoltt very rudely, I must confess. 
I scarcely know what I am to do, 


when I hoar such dreadful things, 
unless I bite my tongue off.” 

"I quite agree with you. And 
I believe it is the very best thing 
all young people can do. But I 
strive to make every allowance for 
you, because you have been so very 
badly brought up. How come to 
this window, child, and look out. 
Tut, tut — ^tcars indeed ! What are 
young girls made of now ? White 
sugar in a wet tea-cup. How if the 
result of your violence allows you to 
see anything at all, perhaps you will 
tell me what that black line is among 
the rough ground at the bottom of 
the lull. To me it is perfectly 
clear, although I am such a very old 
woman.” 

“ Why, of course, it is the Woe- 
burn, madam. It lias been there 
for three da 3 ^a.” 

“ You know what it means ; and 
you calmly tell mo that ! ” 

** I know that it means harm, of 
course. But I really could not help 
its coming. And it has not done 
any barm as yet.” 

Ho, Alice, it wails its due time, 
of course. Three months is its time, 
I believe, for running, before it 
destroys the family. Your marriage 
affords the only chance of retrieving 
the fortunes of this housti, so as to 
defy disasters. Three mouths, there- 
fore, is the longest time to which 
we can possibly defer it. How 
many times have we weakly allowc^d 
you to slip out of any certain day. 
But now we have settled that you 
must bo Mis Chapman by the 15th 
of .January at the latest.” 

Oh, grandmamma, to think that 
I ever should live to be called Mra 
Chapman ! ” 

The name is a very good one, 
Alice, though it may not sound very 
romantic. But poor Sir Remnant, 
I fear, is unlikely to last for a gaeat 
time longer, lie seemed so bent, 
and his sight so bad, and requiring 
so much refreshment! And then, 
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of course, you would be Lady Chap- 
man, if you care about such trLllcs." 

It is a piteous prospect, madam. 
And T think Ga])taiii Chapman must 
be older than his father. You know 
the old picture, ‘ The Downhill of 
Life ; ’ the excellent and aflectionate 
couple descending so nicely haiid- 
in-hand. Well, I should illustrate 
that at once. I should have to lead 
iny — no, J won’t call him husband 
— but my tottering partner down 
the hill, whenever wo came to see 
you and papa. Oh, that would be 
so interesting ! ” 

“You silly child, you might do 
much worse than that. Lady dc 
Lsimpnor has promised most kindly 
to see to your outfit in London. 
Ill it I cannot talk of that at present. 
Therc, now you may go. I have 
told you all.” 

‘ ‘ Thank you, graiul iii.'imina. 1 Sut, 
if you please, T have not told you 
all, nor half. It need not, however, 
take very long. It is just this. 
Xo power on earth shall ever com- 
pel me to marry Stephen Chapman ; 
unless, indeed, it wens so to hap- 


“ You disobedient and dcliant 


creature — ^unless what should hap- 
pen 1” 

“ Unless the existence, and even 
the honour, of the Lorraines te- 
quired it. But of that I see no 
possibility at all. At present it 
seems to bo nothing more than 
a small and ignominious scheme. 
More and more I despise and dis- 
like that heroic officer. I will not 
be sacrificod for nothing; and‘T 
have not the smallest intention of 
being the purchase-money for old 
acres.” 

“ After that, I shall leave you to 
your father,” answered Lady Valeriai 
growing tired. “It may amuse you 
to talk so largely, and perhaps for 
the moment reeves you. But your 
small self-will, and your childish 
fancies, cannot be always gratified. 
However, I will ask you one thing. 
If the honour, and oven the life of 
Lorraine, can be shown to you to 
i-cquire it, will you sacrifice your 
noble selfl” 

“I will,” answered Alice, with 
brave eyes flashing, and looking tall 
and noble. “ If the honour of the 
Lorraines depends upon me, I wdll 
give myself and my life for it” 


CllArTER LVIII. 


Hilary was so weak and weary, 
and so seriously ill, when at last he 
reached the rectory, that his uncle 
and aunt would not hear of his 
coming down-stairs for a couple of 
days at least. I'liey saw that his 
best chance of escaping some long 
and perhaps fatal nidady was to be 
found in rest and quietude, nursing, 
and kindly feeding. And the worst 
of it was that, whatever they did, 
they could not bring him to feed 
a quarter so kindly as he ought to 
do. The rector said, “Confound 
the fellow ! ” And Mrs Hales shook 
her head, and cried “ Poor dear ! ” 
xis dish after dish, and dainty little 


plate, came out of his room un- 
tasted. 

^Vnd now, on the morning of that 
same day on which Alice time had 
]dcdged herself (being the third 
from her brother’s arrival, of whicli 
she was wholly ignorant), the rector 
of West Lorraine arose, and girded 
himself, and ate his breakfast wiUi 
no small excitement He had re- 
ceived a new clerical vestment of 
the loftiest symbolism, and he 
hoped to exhibit it at the head of 
a very long procession. 

“ About poor Hilary 1 What am 
I to do t ” asked Mrs Hales, coming 
into the lobby, to see her good 
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husband amy liiniself. “ All sorts 
of things may happen 'while yon 
are away.” 

*‘NoWy Caroline, how can yon 
ask snch a qnestioni Feed, feed, 
feed ; that's the line of treatment. 
And above all things, lock up yonr 
medidne-chest. Ho wants no squills, 
or scammony, or oven your patent 
dectnaiy — of all things the most 
abominable; though I am most 
ungrateful to call it so — for I owe 
to it half my burinl4ecs. Ho wants 
no murderous doctor's stuff; he 
, wants a good breakfast — that's 
what he wants.'' 

“ But, my dear, you forget,” 
answered good Mrs Holes, who 
kept a small wardrobe of bottles 
and pills, gallipots, powders, and 
little square scales ; you are (piitc 
overlooking the state of his tongue. 
He has not eaten the size of my 
little finger. Why ] Why, Ijccause 
of the fur on his tongue ! ” 

‘‘Bless the boy’s tongue, and 
yours too ! ” cried the rector. “ 1 
should not care twopence about his 
tongue, if ho only used Ids teeth 
properly.” 

“ Ah, Struon, Stnian ! those who 
have never known what ache or 
pain is, cannot hope to undcistand 
the qrstem. 1 know exactly how 
to treat him — a course of gentle 
drastics first, and then three days 
of my electuary, and then carda- 
momum, exhibited with liquor po- 
tassy. Doctoring has always been 
in my dear mother’s family; and 
when your time comes to be ill and 
weak, how often you will thank 
Providence ! ” 

“ I thank the Lord for all 
things,” said the parson, who was 
often of a religious turn ; “ but 
1 must be brought very low in- 
deed, ere I thank Him for your elec- 
tuary.” 

“ Put on your new hunting-coat, 
my dear. There it hangs, and I 
knowtliat you arodyingto exhibit it. 


[Feb. 

The vanity of men surpasses oven 
the love of women. There, there r 
You never will learn how to put a 
coat on. Just come to the hall- 
choir for me to pull it up. You 
are so unreasonably tall, ^t you 
never can got your coat up at the 
neck. IS'ow, will you have it done, 
or will you go as you ore, and look 
a regular figure in the saddle t You 
call it a ‘ ImtUc-green ! ’ I coll it a 
green, 'without the bottle.” 

“ Caroline, sometimes you ore 
most provoking. It is not your 
nature ; but you try to do it. The 
doth is of quite an invisible green, 
as the man in London told me — 
manufactured on purpose for eccle- 
siastics; though hundreds of par- 
sons, God knows, go after the 
hounds in the good old scarlet. If 
you say any moiv, I will onler a 
scarlet, and keep A7est (^frinstcad in 
countenance. Iboy always do it in 
the west of England. In invisible 
green, I am a hypocrite.” 

“ Now, don't excite yourself, 
Struan, or you won’t enjoy your 
opening day at all. And I am sure 
that the green is ns bright as can 
bn ; and you look very well — ^^'c^y 
well indeed. Though I don’t quite 
SCO how you con button it, Per- 
liaps it is meant for a button-hook, 
or a leather thong over your 
stomach, dear.” 

*‘It is meant to fit mo, ^fm 
Hales; and it fits me to a nicety. 
It could not fit better ; and it will 
be too easy when 'we have had a few 
hard runs. Where aremy daughters 1 
They know a good fit; and they 
know how to put a thing on my 
shoulders. Carry, Madge, and Cecil, 
come to the rescue of your father. 
Your father is baited, worse than 
any badger. Come all of you; 
don’t stop a minute, or get per- 
verted by your mother. Now, in 
simple truth, what do you say to 
this, my dears t Each speak her 
own opinion.” 
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‘‘It suits you most beautifully, 
papa.” 

‘‘Papa, 1 thiuk that I never 
saw you look a quarter so vrell 
before.” 

“ My dear father, if there are any 
ladies, mamma will have reason to bo 
jealous. Lilt I fear that 1 see the 
back-seam starting;/’ 

“You clover little Cecil, I am 
afraid that it i& I feel a relief in 
front — ahem! — I moan an uncom- 
foiinblo looseness in the chest. I 
told the fellow forty-eight inches at 
least. lie has scamped the cloth, 
the London rascal ! However, wo 
can spare it from round the waist, 
as soon as our poor Cobble can see 
to it. But for to-day — ah yes, well 
thought of! My (larling, go and 
get some of your gmen purse-silk. 
You are so handy. You can her- 
ring-bone it, so as to last for the 
day at least. Yoiir mother will 
show you how to do it. Madge, 
tell Lonny to run and tell Bobert 
not to bring the mare yet for a 
quainter of an hour. Xow, ladies, I 
am at your inewy.” 

“ Xow, papa dear,” asked Cecil, 
as she stitched away at the seam 
of her father’s burly l3ack, “ if poor 
cousin Hilary should get ujj and 
want to go out, what are we to 
do?” 

“ How can you even i)ut such a 
question? Even for our opening 
(lay, I would not dream of leaving 
the house, if I thought that yon 
could be so stupid os to let that 
poor boy out. I would not have 
him seen in the jiarish, and I would 
not have his own people see him, 
even for the bnish of tlie Fox-coombe 
fox, who is older than the hills, they 
say, and no hound dare go near him. 
One of you must bo always handy ; 
and if he gets restless, turn the key 
on him. Nothing can be simpler.” 

With his bottle-green coat, now 
warranted to last (unless he over- 
buttoned it), the rector kissed his 


dear wife and daughters ; and then 
universal good wishes, applauses, 
and kissings of hand, set 1dm forth 
on his way, with a bright smile 
spread upon his healthy &e, 

“ Now mind we are left in charge," 
said Madge. “ You are his doctor, 
of course, mamma; but we are to be 
his constables. I hope to goodness 
that he will eat by-and-by. It makes 
me miserable to see him. And the 
trouble wo have had to keep the 
servants from knowing who he is, 
mamma !” 

“ My dear, your father has ordered 
it so. For my part, I cannot see 
why there should be so much mys- 
tery about it. But he always knows 
Ixitter than we do, of course.” 

“ Surely, mamma,” suggested 
Cecil, “ it would bo a dreadful shock 
to the family to receive poor Hilary 
in such a condition, just after the 
appearance of that horrid water. 
They would put the two things to- 
gether, and believe it the beginning 
of great calamities.” 

“Now, my dear child,” answered 
^Irs Holes, who loved to speak a 
word in season, “let not us, who 
are Christians, hearken to such 
superstitious vanities. Trust in the 
Lonl, and all will 1)0 well. He hold- 
eth in the hollow of His hands the 
earth and all that therein is; yea, and 
the waters tliat be under the earth. 
Now run up, and see whether your 
poor cousin has eaten that morsel of 
anchovy toast. And tell him that 
I am going to prepare his draught, 
but he must not take tlie pills until 
half-past eleven.” 

“ Oh, mamma dear, you’ll drive 
him out of the house. Poor fellow, 
how I do pity him ! ” 

Now HUory ccitainly deserved 
this pity — ^notfor bis bodily ailments 
only, and the cruel fate which had 
plac^ him at the mercy of the med- 
icine-chest, but more especially for 
the low and feverish condition of his 
heart and mind. Brooding perpotu- 
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ally on his disgrace, and attributing 
to himself more blame tlian his folly 
and failure doiiiandcd, ho lost the ro- 
freahment of dreamless sleep, 'which 
his jaded body called out for. "No 
rest could he find in the comforting 
words of his uncle and aunt and 
cousins: ho know that they were 
meant for comfort, and such know- 
ledge vexes ; or at least it irritates 
a man, until the broader timo of 
life, when things are taken as they 
are meant, and any good word is 
welcome. 

He was not, however, so very far 
gone as to swallow his dear aunt’s 
boluses. He allowed his pillow to 
take his pills ; and his good-natured 
cousins let him swallow them, ns 
much as a juggler swallows swords. 

can't take them while you are 
looking,” he said ; when you come 
in again you will find them gone.” 

Kow one of tlie girls — it was 
never known which, because all 
three denied it — stupidly let the 
sick cousin know that the master of 
the house was absent. Hilary paid 
no special heed at the moment when 
he heard it ; but after a while he 
began to perceive (as behoved a 
blockaded soldier) that here was his 
chance for a sally. And he told 
them so, after his gravy-beef and a 
raw egg beaten up with sheny. 

“How cunning you arc now!” 
said Cecil, who liked and admired 
him very deeply. “But you arc 
not quite equal, Master Captain, to 
female ingenuity. The Spanish 
lailies must have taught you that, 
if half that I hear is true of them. 
Now you need not look so wretched, 
Tjccause I know nothing about them. 
Only this I know, that out of this 
house you are not allowed to go, 
without — oh, what do you call itt— 
a pass, or a watchword, or a counter- 
sign, or something or other from 
papa himself. So you may just as 
well lie down — or mamma will come 
up with a powder for you.” 


[Feb. 

“ The will of the Lord be done,” 
said Hilary; “but, Cecil, you are 
getting very pretty, and you need 
not take away my biueches.” 

“ I am sorry to do it, Cousin Hil- 
ary ; but I know quite well wliat I 
am about. And none of 3'our mili* 
taiy ways of going on can mislead 
me as to your character. You want 
to be off. We ore quite aware of it. 
You can scarcely put two feet to the 
ground.” 

“ Oh dear, how many ought I to 
be able to put?” 

“ You know best — at least four, T 
should hope. But you are not equal 
to argument. And wc sire all parti- 
cularly ordered to keep you from what 
is too much for you. Now I shall 
take away these things — whatever 
they are called, 1 have no idea ; but 
I do wdiat I am told to do. And 
after this 3*ou will take that ghiss of 
the red wine, declared to bo wonder- 
ful; and then you will shut both 
your eyes, if you please, till my 
father comes homo fi‘om his hunt- 
ing.” 

The lively girl depaited with a 
bow of light defiance, canying away 
her father's small-clothes (which had 
been left for Hilary), and locking th*; 
door of his bedroom with a decisive 
turn of a heavy key. “ Alother, you 
may go to sleep,” she said, as she 
ran down into the drawing-room: 
“ I defy him to go, if ho werc »lack 
Sheppard : he has got no breeches 
to go in.” 

“ Cecil, you arc almost too clover ! 
Ifow your father W'ill laugh, to be 
sure ! ” And the excellent lady be- 
gan her nap. 

As the afternoon wore away, Hil- 
ary grow more and more impatient 
of his long confinement. Not only 
that he pinerl for the open air — as, 
of course, he must do, after living 
BO long with the free sky for his 
canojiy — but also that he felt most 
miserable at being so near the old 
house oil the hill, yet doubtful of his 
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reception there. More than once he 
rang the bell j but the old nurse, who 
alone of the servants was allowed to 
enter, would do no more than scold 
or coax him, and quietly lock him 
in again. So at last he got out 
of bed, and feebly made liis way 
to the window, and thence behold, 
betwixt him and the grassy mounds 
of the churchyard, that swift black 
stream which had so surprised him 
on the night of his arrival. 

Since then ho had persuaded him- 
self, or allowed others to persuade 
him, that the water had been a vision 
only of his weak and excited brain. 
Lut now ho saw it clearly, calmly, 
and in a very few moments knew 
what it was, and of what dark im- 
port. 

“ How can I have let them keep 
me here I” he exclaimed, with in- 
dignation. ^ly faUier and sister 
must believe mo dead, while 1 play 
at this miserable hide-and-seek. Per- 
haps they w'ill think that 1 had bet- 
tor have been dead ; but, at any rate, 
they shall know the truth." 

AVith these words he took up his 
sailor-clothes, which the vigilant 
Cecil had overlooked, and which 
had been left in his room for fear of 
setting the servants talking ; and he 
dressed himself as ivell as he could, 
and tried to look clean and tidy. 
jUit do what he might, he could 
only cut a poor and sorry iigurc; 
and looking in the glass, he was 
frightened at his w^an and worn ap- 
l^earance. Then, knowing the habits 
of the house, and wishing to avoid 
excitement, ho waited until the two 
elder daughters wore gone down the 
village for their gossip, and Cecil 
was seeing the potatoes dug, and 
Mrs Hales sleeping over Filler or 
Patrick, while the cook was just 
putting the dinner down \ and then, 
without trying the door at all, he 
quietly descended from the window, 
with the help of a stack-pipe and a 
spurry pear-tree. 


So feeble was he now, that this 
slight exertion made him turn fieiint, 
and sick, and giddy: and he was 
obliged to sit down and rest under 
a shrub, into which he had stag- 
gered. But after a while, he found 
Mmsdf getting a little better ; and 
pulling up one of the dahlia-stakes, 
to help himself along with, he made 
his way to the gate ; and there be- 
ing cut off from the proper road, 
followed the leave of the land and 
the water, along the valley up- 
ward. 

Alice Lorraine had pennitted her- 
self, not quito to lose her temper, 
but still to get a little worried 
by her grandmothci'^s exhorta- 
tions. Of all living beings, she 
felt herself to be one of the 
very most reasonable; and when- 
ever she began to doubt about it, 
she knew there was something 
wrong with her. Her favourite 
cure for this state of mind was a 
free and independent ride, over the 
hills and far away. She hated to 
have a groom behind her, watch- 
ing hex, and perhaps criticising the 
movements of her figure. But os 
it was scarcely the proper thing for 
^liss Lorraine to bo scouring the 
country, like a yeoman’s daughter, 
she always had to start with a trusty 
groom ; but she generally managed 
to get rid of him. 

And now, having vainly coaxed 
her father to come for a breeay 
canter, Alice set fortli about four 
o’clock, for an hour of rapid air, to 
door, invigorate, and enliven her. 
Whatever she did, or failed of do- 
ing (Avhen her grandmother was too 
mu(^ for her), she tdways looked 
graceful, and bright, and kind. 
But she never looked better than 
when she was sitting, beautifully 
straight, on her favourite mare, 
skimming the sward of the hills ; 
or bowing her head in some tangled 
covert. This day, she allowed the 
groom to chase her (like the black 
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caie that sits behind) until she had 
taken free burst of tlio hills, and 
longed to see things quietly. And 
then she sent him, in the kindest 
manner, to a very old woman at 
Lower Chancton, to ask whether 
she had been frightened ; and when 
he had turned the comer of a diffi- 
cult plantation, Alice took her course 
for that which she had made up her 
mind to do. 

Accorduig to the ancient stories, 
no fair-blooded creatures (such as 
man, or horse, cow, dog, or pigeon) 
would ever put lip to the accursed 
stream; whereas all foul things, 
polecats, foxes, fitches, badgers, 
ravens, and the like, were drawn by 
it, as by a loadstone, and made a 
feasting - place of it. So Alice re- 
solved that her darling ‘‘Elfrida" 
should be compelled to pant with 
thirsty and then should have the 
fairest offer of the water of the Woe- 
bum. And of this intent she was 
so full, that she paid no heed to the 
dressing bell,” clanging over the 
lonely nor even to her pet 
male’s sense of dinner ; but took a 
short cut of her own knowledge, 
down a lonely bostall, to the channel 
of new waters. 

The stream had risen greatly even 
since the day before yesterday, and 
now in full volume swept on grand- 
ly towards the river Adur. Any 
one who might chance to see it for 
the first time, and without any im- 
pression, or even idea concerning it, 
could scarcely fail to observe how it 
differed from ordinary waters. Not 
only through its pellucid blackness, 
and the swaying of long grass under 
it (whose eveiy stalk, and sheath, 
and awn, and even empty glume, 
was clear, as they quivered, waver- 
ed, sever^ and spread, or sheafed 
themselves together again, and 
hustled in their conmion immer- 
sion), — ^not only in this, and the 
absence of any water-plants along 
its margin, was the stream peculiar, 


[Fob. 

but also in its force and flow. It 
did not lip, or lap, or ripple, or 
gurgle, or wimple, or even murmur, 
as all well-meaning rivers do ; but 
swept on in one even sweep, with a 
free as smootli as the best plate- 
glass, and the silent slide of night- 
fall. 

Now the truth of the good (»ld 
saying was made evident to Alice, 
that one can take a horse to water, 
but a score cannot make him drink, 
unless he is so minded. It was not 
an easy thing to get Elfrida to go 
near the water. She started away 
with flashing eyes, pricked earsi^ud 
snorting nostrils ; and nothing but 
her perfect faith in Alice would 
have made her come nigh. l>ut as 
for drinking, or even wetting her 
nose in that black liquid — might 
the hoi'sc- fiend seize her, if she 
dreamed of doing a thing so dark 
and unholy ! 

You shall, you shall, you wicked 
little witch ! ” cried Alice, wlio was 
often obstinate. “ I mean to drink 
it ; and you shall drink it ; and 
we won’t have any superstition.” 
She leaped off lightly, with her 
skirt tucked up, and taking the 
mare by the check-piece of the 
bridle, drew her forward. “ Como 
along, come along, you shall drink. 
It' you don't, I’ll pour it up your 
nostrils, Frida ; somehow or other, 
you shall swallow it. You know 
I won’t have any nonsense, don’t 
you?” 

The beautiful filly, with great 
eyes partly defiant and partly sup- 
ffliant, drew back her straight nose, 
and blowing nostrils, and the 
glistening curve of the foamy lip. 
Not even a hair of her muzzle 
should touch the face of the ac- 
cursed water. 

“ Very well then, you shall have 
it tlius,” cried Alice, with her curv- 
ed pahn brimming with the un- 
popular liquid; when suddenly a 
shadow fell on the shadowy bi^li- 
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anee before her — a shadow distinct 
from her own and EUrida's, and cast 
further into the wavering. 

«Who are you?” cried Alice, 
turning sharply round ; ‘‘and what 
business have you on my father’s 
limd?” She was in the greatest 
fright at the sudden appearance of 
•a foreign sailor, and the place so 
lonely and beyond all help; but 
without thinking twice, she put a 
bravo face on her terror. 

“Who am It” said Hilary, try- 
ing to get up a sprightly laugh. 
“ Well, 1 think you must have seen 
me once or twice in the course of 
your long life. Miss Lorraine.” 

“ Oh, Hilary, Hilary, Hilary ! ” 

She threw herself into his aims 
with a jump, relying upon his ac- 
customed strength, and without any 
thought of the difference. Ho tot- 
tered backwards, and must have 
fallen, but for the trunk of a pol- 
hird ash. And seeing how it was, 
she again cried out, “ Oh, Hilary, 
Hilary, Hilary!” 

“ That is my name,” he answered, 
after kissing her in a timid man- 
ner; “hut not my nature; at the 
present moment I am not so very 
liilarious.” 

“Why, you ore not fit to walk, 
or talk, or oven to look like a hero. 
You are the bravest fellow that ever 
was bom. Oh, how proud we are 
of ^’'ou I My darling, what is the 
matter? Why, you look as if you 
did not know me! Help, help, 
help ! He is going to die. Oh, for 
God’s sake, help ! ” 

Poor Hilary, after looking wildly 
around, and trying in vain to com- 
mand his mouth, foil suddenly bock, 
•convulsed, distorted, writhing, foam- 
ing, and wallowing in the depths 
of epilepsy. Sky, hill, and tree 
swung to and fro, across his strain- 
ed and starting eyes, and then 
whirled round like a spinning- 
wheel, with radiating sparks and 
spots. Then all fell into abyss of 


darkness, down a bottomless pit, 
into utter and awful loss of every- 
thing. 

The vigour of youth had fought 
against this robbery of humanity 
long and hard that Alice, the only 
spectator of the conflict, began to 
recover from shriek and wailing by 
the time that her brother fell into 
the black insensibility. The ground 
sloped so that if she had not 
been there, the uiribrtunate youth 
must have rolled into the Woebum, 
and so ended. But being a prompt 
and active girl, she had saved him 
from this at any rate. She had had 
the wit also to save his tongue, by 
slipping a glove between his teeth ; 
which scarcely a girl in a hundred 
who saw such a toing for the flist 
time would have done. And now, 
though her face was bathed in tears, 
and her hands almost as tremulous 
as if themselves convulsed, die filled 
her low -crowned riding -hat with 
water from the river, and sprinkled 
his forehead gently, and released his 
neck from cumbrancc. And then 
she gazed into his thin pale fea- 
tures, and listened for the beating 
of his heart. 

This was so low that she could 
not hear or even feel it anywhere. 
“Oh, how can I get him home?” 
she cried. “ Oh, my only brother, 
my only brother ! ” In fright and 
misery, she leaped upon a crest of 
chalk, to seek around for any one 
to help her; and suddenly she 
espied her groom against the sky- 
line a long way off, galloping up 
the ridge from Ghancton. In hope 
that one of the many echoes of the 
cliffs might aid her, she shrieked 
with all her power, and tore a white 
kerchief from under her riding-habit, 
and put it on her whip and waved 
it. And presently she had the joy 
of seeing the horse’s head turned 
tow'ards her. The rider had not 
caught her voice, but had descried 
some white thing fluttering between 
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' him and the sombre stripe which he 
was watching earnestly. 

This groom was a strong and 
hearty man, and the father of seven 
Children. Ho made the best of the 
c'ase, and ventured to comfort his 
yonng mistress. And then ho laid 
Hilary upon Elfrida, the docile and 
soft-stepper ; and making him fast 


with his own bridle, and other 
quick contrivances, ho tethered his 
own horse to a tree, and loading the 
mare, set olf with Alice walking 
carefully and supporting the head 
of her senseless brother. So came 
this hero, after all his exploits, back 
to the home of his fathei'S. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


“ What can Ido? Oh, how can 
I escape ?’\med Alice to herself 
one momin^towards the end of 
the dreary November ; “ one month 
out of throe is gone already, and the 
chain of my misery tightems round 
me. No, don’t come near me, any 
of you birds ; you will have to do 
without me soon ; and you had 
better begin to practise. Ah me ! 
you can make your own nests, and 
choose your mates; how I envy 
you 1 'Well, then, if you must be 
fed, you must. W^hy should I bo 
so selfish?” With tears in her 
eyes, she went to her bower and got 
her little basket of moss, well known 
to every cock-robin and thrusli and 
blackbird dwelling on the premises. 
At the bottom were stored, in happy 
iterance of the iate before them, 
all the delicacies of the season — the 
food of woodland song, the stimu- 
lants of aerial melody. Hero were 
woodlice, lieetles, earwigs, cater- 
pillars, slugs and nymphs, well-girt 
brandUngs, and the offspring of the 
tightly-buckled wasp, together with 
the luscious meal-worm, and tlie 
peculiarly delicious grub of the 
cockchafer — ^all as fre^ as a AVest- 
end salmon, and savouring sweetly 
of moss and milk — no wonder 
the beaks of the birds began 
water at the mere sight of that 
basket. 

You have had enough now for 
to-day,” said Alice ; “ it is useless 


to put all your heads on one side, 
and pretend tlmt you are just be- 
ginning. I know all your tricks 
quite well by this time. No, not 
oven you, you Alothusalem of a 
Bob, can have any more — or at 
leas^ not much.” 

For this robin (her old pet of all, 
and through whoso powers of inter- 
pretation the rest had become so 
intimate) made a point of perching 
upon her collar and nibbling at her 
ear whenever lie felt liimself neg- 
lected. There is no friend like an 
old friend,” was his motto ; and 
his poll was grey and liis beak quite 
blunted with the cares of age, and 
his large black eyes were fading. 
“ Mcthusolcm, come and help your- 
self,” said Alice, relenting, softly ; 
‘‘you will not have the chance 
much longer.” 

Now as soon as the birds, with 
a chir]) and a jerk, and one or two 
futile hops, had realised tlic stem 
fact that there was no more for 
them, and then had made off to 
their divers business (but all with 
nji eye to come back again), Alice, 
with a smiling sigh — ^if there can 
be such a mixture — ^left her pets, 
and set off alone to have a good 
walk and talk and think. The 
birds, being guilty of cupboard 
love,” wore content to remain in 
their trees and di^t; and as many 
of them as were in voice expressed 
their gratitude brilliantly. But out 
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of llio cover they would not budge ; 
they hated to be ruffled up under 
their tails: and they knew what 
the wind on the Downs was. 

‘‘I shall march off straight for 
Ghancton King/’ said Alice Jjoy- 
rainc, most resolutely. How thank- 
ful I am, to be able to walk ! aud 
poor Hilary — ah, how selfish of me 
to contrast my state with his !” 

Briskly she mounted the crest of 
the coombe, and passed to the open 
upland, the long chine of hiU which 
trends to its highest prominence at 
Ghancton King — a landmark for 
many a league around. Grossing 
the trench of the Celtic camp — a 
vciy small obstmetion now — which 
loosely girds the ancient trees, Alice 
entered the venerable throng of 
weather-beaten and fantastic trunks. 
These are of no great size, and shed 
no impress of hushed awe, as do 
the mossy ramparts and columnar 
majesty of New-forcst bcech-trees. 
Yet, from their countless and fu- 
rious struggles with the winds in 
their might in the wild midnight, 
and fioin their contempt of aiil or 
pity in their bitter loneliness, they 
^enforce the respect and the interest 
of any who sit beneath them. 

At the foot of one of the largest 
trees, the perplexed and disconso- 
late Alice rested on a lowly mound, 
which held (if faith was in tradi- 
tion) the bones of her famous an- 
cestor, the astrologer Agasicles. The 
tree which overhung his grave, per- 
haps as a Ba])ling had served to 
rest without obstructing his tele- 
scope I and the boughs, whose mur^ 
murings soothed his sleep, had been 
little twigs too limp for him to hang 
his Samian cloak on. How his de- 
scendant in the ninth or tenth gen- 
eration — whichever it was — had 
always been endowed with due (but 
mainly rare) respect for those who 
must have gone before her. She 
could not jMirceive that they must 
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have been fools, because many 
things had happened since they 
died ; and she was not even awm 
that they must have been rogues 't6 ‘ 
beget such a set of rogues. 

Therefore she had veneration for 
the remains that lay beneath h» 
(mouldering in no ugly coffin, but in 
swaddling-clothes committM like, 
an infant into the mother’s bosom), 
and the young woman dweU^ as all 
mortals must, on death, when duly 
put to them. The everlasting sorrow 
of the moving winds in the 
trees; and the rustling^'Of the sad, 
sear leaf, and creaking of the 
lichened bough. And above their 
litUe bustle and small fuss about 
themselves, the large, sonorous stir 
was heard of Weymouth pines and 
Scottish firs swaying in the dis- 
tance slowly, like the murmur of 
the sea. Even the waving of yellow 
grass-blades (where the trees allowed 
them), and the ruffling of tufted 
briars, and of thorny thickets, shone 
and sounded melancholy with a fare- 
well voice and gaze. 

In the midst of all this autumn, 
Alice felt her spirits fall. She knew 
that they were low before, and she 
was hero to enlarge and lift them, 
with the breadth of boundless pro- 
spect and the height of the breezy 
hill. But fog and cloud came down 
the weald, and grey encroachment 
creeping, aud on the hill-tops lay 
heavy sense of desolation. And 
Alice being at heart in union with 
the things around her (although she 
tried to bo so brave), began to bo 
weighed* down, and lonesome, sad, 
and wondering, and afeard. ]Prom 
time to time die glanced between 
the uncouth pillars of the trees, to 
try to be sure of no man being.iii 
among them hiding. And every 
time when she saw no one, she was 
so glad that she need not look again 
— and then she looked again. 

“ It is quite early,” she said to 
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herself; "nothing— not even three 
o’clock. I get into the stupidest, 
feoifuUost ways from such continual 
niftsing. IIow I wi^ poor Hilary 
was here! One hour of this iino 

breeze and cheerful scene My 

•goodness, what was that ! " 

The cracking of a twig, without 
any sign of what had cracked it ; 
the rusilo of trodden leaves; but no 
one, in and out the graves of leafage, 
visible to trample them. And then 
the sound of something waving, and 
a sharp snap as of metal, and a 
shout into the distant valley. 

" It is the astrologer,” thought 
Alice. "Oh, why did 1 laugh at 
himl He lias felt me sitting upon 
his skull. He is waving his cloak, 
and snapping his casket. Ho has 
had me in view for his victim al- 
ways, and now ho is shouting for 
me. 

In confirmation of tliis opinion, 
a tall grey form, witli one arm 
thrown up, and a long cloak hanging 
gracefully, came suddenly gliding 
between the trees. The maiden, 
whose brain had been overwrought, 
tried to spring up with her usual 
vigour; but the power failed her. 
She feU back against the sepulchral 
trunk and did not fiiint, but seemed 
for the moment very much disposed 
thereto. V 

When she was perfectly sure of 
herself, and rid of all presence of 
spectres, she found a strong arm be- 
hind her head, and somebody lean- 
ing over her. And she laid both 
hands before her face, without mean- 
ing any rudeness; having never 
been used to be handled at all, ex- 
cept by her brother or father. 

" I beg your pardon most humbly, 
madam. But I was afraid of your 
knocking yourself.” 

" Sir, I thank you. I was very 
foolish. But now I am quite weU 

• St * 

again. ’ 

" Will you take my hand to get 


up? I am sure, I was scared na 
much as you were.” 

"Now, if I could only believe 
that^” said Alice, " my self-respect 
would soon return ; for you do not 
seem likely to be frightened very 
easily.” 

She was blushing already, and 
now her confusion deepened, with 
the consciousness that the stranger 
might suppose her to be admiring 
his manly figure; of which, of course, 
she hod not been thinking, oven for 
one moment. 

“I ought not to be so,” ho answer- 
ed in the simplest manner possible ; 
" but I had a sunstroke iu America, 
fifteen months ago or so ; and since 
that I have been good fur nothing. 
3ilay I tell you who I am ? ” 

“ dll yes, I should like so much 
to know.” Alice was surprised at 
herself as she spoke ; but the stran- 
ger’s unusiisdly simple yet most 
courteous manner led her on. 

"I am one eloyco Aylmer, not 
very well known ; though at one 
time i hoped to become so. A 
major in his Majesty’s service” — 
here he lifted his hat and bowed 
— “but on the sick-list ever since 
we fought the Americans at Fort 
Detroit.” 

" Oh, Major Ajdnier, I have often 
hcaid of you, and how you fell into 
a sad hrain-fevor, through saving 
the life of a poor little child, hly 
uncle, Mr Hales, knows you, I hc- 
licvc, and has known your father for 
many years.” 

“ That is 80 . . And I am almost 
sure that I must bo talking to Miss 
Lorraine, the daughter of Sir Boland 
Lorraine, whom my father has often 
wished to know.” 

"Yes. And perhaps you know 
my brother, who has served in the 
Peninsula, and is now lying very ill 
at home.” 

“ I am Sony indeed to hear that 
of him. I know him, of course, by 
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lepntation, os the hero of Badqos ; 
but I think I ms ordered across 
the Atlantic before he joined ; or, 
at any rate, I never met liim that I 
know of — though I shall hope to 
do so soon. May I see you across 
this lonely hill} Having flight- 
ened yon so, I may claim the right 
to prevent any others from doing 
it" 

Alice would have dedined the 
escort of any other stranger; but 
she had heard such noble stories of 
this Major Aylmer, and fdt such 
pity for a bravo career baffled by its 
own bravery (which in some degree 
resembled her poor brother’s for- 
tunes), that she gave him one of 
her soft bright smiles, such a smile 
os ho never had received before. 
Therefore he set down his broad 
sketch-book, and the case of pencilB, 
and went to the rim of the King 
tliat looks towards the vale of Sus- 
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sex ; and there he shouted, to coun- 
termand the groom, who had been 
Avaiting for him at the form house 
&r bdow. 

« I am ordered to ride about," he 
said, as he returned to Alice, “and 
to be out of doors all day— •’very 
pleasant medicine. And so, for 
something to do, I have taken up 
my old trick of towing ; because I 
must not follow bounds. I would 
not tidk so about myself, except to 
show you how it was that you did 
not hear me moving.” 

“ How soon it gets dark on the 
top of these hills !” cried Alice, most 
unscientifically. “I always bdievo 
that th^ feel it sooner, because th^ 
see the sun go down.” 

“That seems to me to be a fine 
idea,” Joyce Aylmer answered, faith- 
fully. And his mind was in a loose 
condition of reason all the way to 
Coombo Lorraine. 
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The first tbiug suggested by the 
reassembling of Parliament is the 
feeling that for all time a repetition 
of the coup defat of last year has 
been rendered impossible. Its con- 
demnation by the country was too 
pronounced, its consequences too 
momentous, for any political chief, 
however confident in himself or in 
the assumed approval of the public, 
to revert to an expedient so per- 
ilous and so utterly unjustifiable. 
The party of sensation being out of 
office, wo have, in consequence, no 
fear of a policy of suiprise, and no 
apprehension of any manoeuvres 
akin to that of an Ashanteo am- 
bush. Accordingly, we take it for 
granted that Parliament will meet 
in due course ; and we proceed to 
make a few observations upon that 
event by way of reviewing the pre- 
sent political situation, without any 
misgiving lest before those pages 
meet the public eye the whole scene 
will have been changed by a fit of 
ungovernable rashness, and in a 
manner which confounds all specu- 
lation whether of friends or foes. 

The events of last session are a 
subject which is now vrorn thread- 
bare, and few of our readers would 
thank us for renewing it. The events 
of next session, as Mr Disraeli said 
at the Mansion-House, will form 
an exciting topic of discussion some 
months hence. Pending the Queen’s 
Speech and the opening of Parlia- 
ment, there is no doubt a lull in 
the English political world. 'We 
are at the close of a Parliamentary 
recess which has not been fruitM 
of incident, which has been remark- 
able for tranquillity and content- 
ment, and from which everything 
in the shape of serious agitation has 
been banished. It has been a time 
when some of our most familiar 


friends, whose advanced opinions 
are their solo title to distinction, 
have been drowned in a sodden 
political slumber. It has also been 
a period when the English people, 
as they contrast their own position 
with that of neighbouring nations, 
feel that they have acliieved a bril- 
liant political position, threatened 
by nothing worse than the discord- 
ant sects, who feebly echo the worst 
passions and opinions of the Conti- 
nent, and who have been crushed 
-without an effort. 

The re-establishment of a system 
which, whether it is described as that 
of modem Conservatism or historic 
Toryism, at least receives from its 
more distinguished opponents the 
unconscious llattciy of an open 
avowal of its most sacred principles, 
is not likely to have occurred with- 
out largely influencing the politics 
of the world. Or if the phrase be 
preferred, the political changes in 
England have been accompanied by 
similar changes abroad, all of them, 
perhaps, referable to the some causes, 
and likely, we trust, to load to the 
greater security, progress, and hap- 
piness of mankind. The Legisla- 
tures of three of these countries — 
France, Germany, and America — 
have recently commenced their la- 
bours, and it is perhaps a fitting 
opportunity of comparing their posi- 
tion ^vith our own. In all of them 
we think that the prospects are more 
satisfactory and encouraging than 
could have been reasonably ex- 
pected a very few years ago. The 
terrible wars of which Europe has 
been the scene, — ^the prolonged dis- 
order and confusion from which 
Franco and Spain have suffered — 
the downfiEdl of so many kingdoms 
and institutions, — ^have impressed 
upon mankind the perils of revolu- 
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tionaiy anarchy, and have spread 
the conviction that no nation con 
part with impunity with its ancient 
institutions, which began with its 
birth, and have grown with its 
growth, however difficult and ne- 
cessary it may be to place them in 
accord with the spirit and circum- 
stances of the present. Those vio- 
lent breaches with the past which 
commend themselves to the rash 
and adventurous, cost statesmen 
many an anxious life, and nations 
many an arduous struggle, in the 
endeavour to heal them; and we 
may be thankful that our fate has 
hitherto boon so ordered that our 
unbroken historic continuity at once 
aiTcsts tlie attention, and excites the 
admiration, of rulers ardently desir- 
ous of restoring to tlieir countries 
the benefits of social order and estab- 
lished government. 

The serenity of the political at- 
mospliere in England contrasts most 
forcibly with the still unpacified 
state of Europe. Order, liberty, and 
religion are the three principles 
which the old world is still striving 
unsuccessfully to accomplish, and 
which England, us the leader of the 
new world, holds out for tlio exam- 
ple and encouragement of mankind. 
These are the thrcci great ends 
which every nation or community 
places in view, and strives to attain ; 
but Latin and Teutonic races alike 
are constantly baffled in the pursuit 
of them. At the present moment 
those ends are certainly not reach- 
ed by Continental nations. Blood 
and iron have been expended with 
a lavish hand ; Germany, Franco, 
and Spain liave been decimated by 
war : but no force which man can 
bring into operation will achieve 
those residts which the steady con- 
tinuous growth of national charac- 
ter and habits alone can produce. 
Those who are sceptical as to the 
advantages of an historic throne 
and dynasty as a means of preserv- 


ing public order— who deride the 
great Tory doctiine of connecting 
political privilege with the perfoim- 
ance of public duty — who under- 
value those relations betweenChuich 
and State which have for two cen- 
turies combined the maintenance of 
a religious spirit with the progress 
of religious liberty,— may derive a 
lesson from what is now passing 
abroad. They will find in one 
gallant and unfortunate people an 
example of the disastrous conse- 
sequences of attempting to found 
society on the rights of man; in 
another, they iviU find how, after * 
years of anarchy, and discord, and 
impending bankruptcy, a people in 
despair reverts to its hereditary 
tlirone, even though it must be filled 
by an inexperienced youth ; and in 
a third, they will find that while an 
organised Church bids defiance to 
the State, the people are gradually 
rejecting all healthy religious in- 
fluence. 

It is difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion to indulge in some self-congra- 
tulation, when the opening of our 
own Parliament reminds us how far 
removed our own position is from 
the peqdexity and menacing circum- 
.«tances under wliich the German 
and French Govemmeiits have met 
their Legislatures, and from the 
condition of gloomy disturbance 
through which Spain sees a gleam 
of hope in the return of its native 
prmcc. Whatever the causes — whe- 
ther we owe it to our insular secur- 
ity, and the national sjurit and 
sense, or the exceptional good for- 
tune which through history has 
been with us at every crisis, or to 
all combined — every one admits that 
the country is contented, tranquil, 
and prosperous; and that the stormy 
contentions which rage abroad and 
imperil the fortunes of every people, 
only present themselves to these 
islands in a mitigated form, suffi- 
ciently pressing to command atten- 
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tion and excite contioverBy, but 
not in a form to render their solu- 
tion a matter of grave peril or ovcr- 
whdming anxiety. There is no sort 
of counterpart here to the political 
confiision which prevails in France 
and Spain : the most dangerous 
politicians are paralysed by lethargy 
^ mind and body; while the deadly 
strife between Fiinco Bismark and 
his nitramontane bishops appears 
in England in the attenuated form 
of a pamphlet^ in which the ex- 
Libeial leader explains to a consi- 
derable portion of his former sup- 
porters that with their principles 
they cannot at the same time be 
both logical and loyal. A more 
harmless discussion, when compared 
with the ecclesiastical strife abroad, 
it is impossible to imagine. We 
are not a logical people; and we 
have no doubt that whatever extra- 
vagances the Catholics or lladicals 
may commit themselves to in theory, 
in writing, or on platforms, when 
it comes to action and to putting 
in force their supposed convictions, 
patriotism and common-sense will 
regpiin their usual ascendancy in 
this country, and the leopards will 
not merely change but forget even 
the existence of their spots. 

It is a singular circumstance, per- 
haps one of the most striking which 
have occurred during the recess, 
that the prostration of unreflecting 
Liberalism, originally efiected by 
the excesses of the French Com- 
mune, has extended to the Ameri- 
can continent. The elections last 
autumn in that country were at- 
tended by a very similar result to 
that which we witnessed in Eng- 
land at the beginning of tilie year. 
The Sepublicans were defeat^ as 
thoroughly as the liberals in Eng- 
land; and a majority of one hundred 
in their flavour was converted into 
a minority of half that amount. 
For fourteen years they have held 
power, wiihthoresult, whatever their 
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virtues or achievements, that the 
miyarity of the dectors throughout 
the Union have become thoroughly 
discontented. The American Libe- 
rals have been demoralised by a too 
protracted ascendancy. Crotchet- 
mongers, as they are termed, have 
come to the itont with their disinte- 
gratingand baneful influonce,and the 
general result of Bepublican admin- 
istration has been tliat public frauds 
and misgovemment have destroyed 
all faith in public virtue, and t&it, 
according to their good friend the 
* Spectator,’ an undue proportion 
of rascals of all colours have been 
enabled to get to the top.” Ameri- 
can politics wore ripe for a total 
change, and it would have been 
well if the machinery existed for 
effecting it as speedily and as 
thoroughly as amongst ourselves. 
Scarcely anything can be more in- 
jurious in public affairs than the 
dead lock which is produced in a 
republic, or under any system other 
than a constitutional monarchy, 
when the people resolve upon a 
complete cliango of front and pohey. 
A transference of power is ^ected 
in this country with the utmost ease, 
without any abrupt transition or 
any inconvenient disturbance of the 
due course of administration. For 
an interval of more than two years, 
the only hope for America that her 
Executive and her Legislature will 
be in accord is, that the two rival 
parties in the State— one exasperated 
by long exclusion ftom power, the 
other at the prospect of losing it 
— ^may exhibit mutual forbearance 
and moderation. The Democrats 
have a decided minority in the new 
House of EepresentativeB, and will 
be virtually supremo in matters of 
legislation. Ihe President, sup- 
ported by a very small majority in 
the Senate, is Bepublican. A more 
inconvenient arrangement — one less 
likely to produce good government 
or wise legislation, or to insure the 
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prudent exercise of that great and 
increasing power which America 
wiedds — ^it is difficult to conceive. 
French Bepublicanism has recently 
-added new horrors to the past asso- 
ciations of the term ; Spanieli Ec- 
publicanism has proved a byword 
of feebleness and incapacity; and 
in America the same form of Grov- 
cnimcnt olTers itself as a compli- 
cated and ingenious mechanism, 
which, in seeking to restrain or 
liinder popular excesses, inflicts a 
period of paralysis on the country, 
and places the reins of authority in 
rival hands, each much more intent 
upon baffling the other, than desirous 
or able to interpret and fulfil the 
national will. The exact position is 
this. I'he President cannot bo un- 
seated till March 1877, but he is 
practically discrowned. The Ilouse 
of Ee])reseiitative8, fiom its meeting 
at the beginning of December till 
^larch 1875, continues to possess a 
Bepublicau nisyoiity, not }'ct un- 
seated, who well know tliat those 
few months are, for the present, 
their last months of powi^r. Al- 
though the Senate only ]) 0 ssesscs a 
small Republican majority, there is 
■a probability, though still an uncer- 
tainty, of it too falling, in duo course, 
into the hands of the Democratic 
majority. AVhere, under such cir- 
cumstances of present confusion and 
uncertain contingencies, is the secu- 
rity for good government, and its 
•continuous administration t As the 
London * Times’ remarked — “ There 
liave been Governments and Legis- 
latures which would seize upon the 
remaining hours at their disposal to 
impress their will on the nation, 
even though the control over its 
•destinies was about to be taken from 
them. If the United States were 
as France, Uie President, Senate, 
■and House of Representatives would 
hasten to tie up everything as tight- 
ly as possible, knowing that if Presi- 
-dent and House are to pass away, the 


meyority of the Senate will remain 
some time longer Republican, and 
could prevent a new President and 
a new House from undoing what 
the outgoing authorities h^ con- 
spired to do.” The only force or 
break interposed between American 
aflairs and the dead lock which 
would otherwise await them, is a 
feeling which is to some extent akin 
to the feeling of loyalty to an estab- 
lished throne, and which results 
from habit and tradition — namely, 
the sentiment of obedience to the 
popular will. If a republic is more 
than a century old, and has been 
planted as it were on a virgin soil, 
the force of traditional sentiment 
has had place to take root in it and 
time to grow. Sucli an experiment 
may succeed in a new country; but 
the chance of the true repuWean 
sentiment, which is essentU to the 
working of republican institution^ 
taking root in a monarchical soil, is 
infinitesimal; and the demoralising 
cifects of insane attempts to force 
the spread of uncongenial institu- 
tions were never more strikingly dis- 
played than recently in France, in 
the total inability of an experienced 
public servant like Marshal Bazaine 
to draw the line between rank trea- 
son to the State, and hostility to 
the form of government which tem- 
porarily held the reins of power. 
In America, republicanism is seen 
under its most favourable circum- 
stances : boundless territory, the 
absence of all the traditionary senti- 
ments liich grow up round a throne, 
and of an aristocracy whidi is both 
hereditary and famous, and a long- 
establish^ deference to the popu- 
lar will. Any one who compares 
the spectacle of President Grant 
meeting the American Congress last 
December with Queen Victoria 
meeting her Parliament this Febru- 
ary — each under the circumstances 
of the nation having zecentlyeffected 
a transference of power &om one 
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party to the other— must feel that 
the people which live under the 
away of a limited and constitutional 
monarchy have infinitely greater 
security for order and good govom- 
ment, and the continuous working 
of the machineiy of administration, 
than those who live under the most 
peaceful and perfect form of repub- 
lican government ever devised. 
Constant changes in Uio form of 
government appear to deaden loyal- 
ty, weaken patnotism, and demoral- 
ise the public services. It is absurd 
to undervalue the advantages of the 
symbol and centre of a State remain- 
ing fixed and invariable. 

The German Emperor met his 
Parliament on the 29th of October. 
Altliough French affairs interest the 
nuyority of Englishmen more than 
those of any other European power, 
still the proceedings of the (verman 
Parliament, and its relations to Uie 
Imperial Government, are of more 
immediate and primary importance 
both to Europe and ourselves. This 
country has shown its sympathy 
with Franco in its unparalleled dis- 
asters, and has not stinted its]adinir- 
atioii for the gallant manner in whidi 
she has confronted them. The I)uc 
Decazesadministersthoforeign affairs 
of his conntiy in a way which in- 
spires Europe with confidence in his 
sagacity and pnidenco. And the 
appointment of tlie present French 
ambassador in London may bo re- 
garded os a friendly move towards 
the present Administration. But 
we cannot forget the celebrated say- 
ing of Napoleon, “When France is 
satisfied, Europe is at peace.” The 
satisfaction of France, and therefore 
the peace of Europe, depend at the 
present moment mainly upon the 
circumstances that France is com- 
paratively powerless, and that Ger- 
many for the present is exceedingly 
strong. If the alternative were to 
present itself, whether Germany 
should relapse in(o being wliat a 


celebrated English statesman called 
a mere geographical expression, or 
whether it should remain as now, a 
strong military and united empii'e, 
there cannot bo a doubt which 
would be most in the interests of 
European peace and English con- 
tentment. It is unnecessary to 
recall the correspondence published 
at the commencement of the last 
war, which disclosed the designs of 
Nax)oleon upon Belgium. In the re- 
cent correspondence revealed in the 
proceedings at Count Amim’s trial, 
there is this ominous passage attri- 
buted to M. Thiers whilst Kesidont 
of the Bepublic, in conversation re- 
ported by Count Amim : “Of course, 
a time may come when France will 
have recovered from her misfortunes, 
and when Germany in her turn will 
be involved in difficulties. At sucIl 
a juncture, France might endeavour 
to square accounts with Germany ; 
but even this need not lead to war, 
as France, far from being an im- 
placable enemy, would be sure 
to ally herself with Geniiany in 
the eleventh hour, provided Ger- 
many were to accord her a cmnjfen- 
safhn for recent loma” If this 
again points to Belgium, as we pre- 
sume that it does, sympatliy with 
France must be tempered by some 
of that cynical selfishness or prudent 
regard for the main chance, which- 
ever it may bo called, which so 
ruthlessly pert'ades the whole of 
Prince Bismark’s despatches. 

The opening of the German Parlia- 
ment was full of that interest which 
political situation of extreme 
difficulty and even peril is sure to 
excite. The iron hand which united 
Germany will not, or cannot, release 
its grasp. In all that ho says and 
does. Prince Bismark seems to show 
that he considers his authority to 
lest upon sheer physical force and 
mastery of will. What will become 
of the Empire without the Chan- 
cellor, is a speculation which the 
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future will solve. The visible union 
of the Germanic States is preserved 
under his despotic hand ; but the 
rancour and animosities which are 
scattered far and wide around him, 
scarcely do credit to Prince Sis- 
mark’s statesmanship and capacity 
for goveniment. It was inevitable 
that the new Empire should be sur- 
rounded by implacable foes : it was 
founded upon the ruins of its 
neighbours. liut the same angry 
and incurable animosities are ex- 
cited within as well as without the 
hotoTogenoous community which 
now a^nowledgos the sway of the 
German Emperor; and apparently 
they are all centred upon tiie same 
devoted head, which does not pre- 
serve that steadiness of temper and 
power of self-control which the crisis 
demands. The measures announced 
from the throne wcrii weighty and 
important. A code of civil procedure 
for the whole Jilmpire ; the vast re- 
organisation of the enonnous mili- 
tary system, together with the pro- 
visions for calling out the Land- 
sturm in time of peace; and the 
measures for the government of 
Alsace and Lorraine, together with 
the pi-ojectod legislation conceniing 
civil marriage, — are largo demands 
u[)on the vigour and capacity of the 
]icw Empire; and some spirit of 
conciliation, some ap])roximatioii to 
the tone and teiuper which an Eng- 
lish House of Commons expects at 
the hands of its leader, might have 
been at least as efficacious an 
instrument as the sledge-hammer 
violence with which the Gcniian 
Chancellor invariably seeks to cflect 
his purposes. At the beginning of 
last year there were ominous fore- 
bodings of another war with France, 
because of some {mstoral letters 
issued by French bishops. Later 
on, the murder of Captain Schmidt 
by the Garlists led to the inter- 
vention of Germany in the affairs 
of Spain. We should have 


been perfectly justified," said 
the Chancellor, *‘from an inter- 
national point of view, and we 
should only have treated those 
butchers according to their deserts, 
had we landed in Spain, captured 
some Corlist officer or other, and 
hung him up on the sea-diore." The 
same high-handed tone, more fitted 
to sustain or exhibit the supremacy 
of the individual, than to assist in 
laying the foundation of a lasting 
system of government for a recently 
united but still heterogeneous em- 
pire, has been displayed on more 
than one occasion since the opening 
of the Parliament. If, as has been 
said by their great philosopher 
Fichte, the commonwealth of United 
Gcnnany can only be established 
upon a basis of personal and intel- 
lectual liberty, some more concilia- 
tory policy would seem to be required 
than is suited to the combative and 
overbearing temper of Prince Bis- 
mark. Europe will be slow to forget 
the extraordinary scene in which he 
endeavoured to fix upon the Centre 
Party a complicity in the guilt of 
the assassin Kullman. ** Discard the 
man as much os you like, ho is hang- 
ing on to your coat-tails neverthe- 
less.” The retort of Herr Wind- 
horst was equally bad, to the effect 
that if religious excitement drove 
people to crime, those who caused 
the excitement liad only themselves 
to thank for it. We should lose all 
our pride in the House of Commons 
if it even condescended, under any 
circumstances, to permit charges of 
complicity in the guilt of assassina- 
tion to be bandied backwards and 
forwards on its benches; and we 
should lose all confidence in the 
leader under whose auspices and 
by whose example, in a critical 
condition of public affairs, such a 
desecration of political detete, and 
such a violation of statesmanlike 
wisdom and moderation, could be 
perpetrated. We do not undervalue 
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the enormous importance of the 
oontroversy betn^een the German 
‘Government and the Ultramontane 
forces. All our s^’mpatliies and 
oonvictions ore with the Govern- 
ment; but it is impossible to bo 
assured that the astute Court of 
Borne has really mot its match in 
the hot-biainod Minister who is so 
easily transported beyond thebouuds 
of decency and discretion. 

The extraordinary outburst, more- 
over, could not very well liavo been 
worse-timed ; it would almost seem 
that the Choncdlor fell into a trap 
laid for him by his not very scrupu- 
lous opponents, who certainly did 
all in their power to aggravate the 
tumult of the scene. For some time 
past Prince llismark, notwithstand- 
ing tliat the Catliolic Powers of 
Germany fought bravely for liim in 
the contest with Fiance, and now 
form no inconsiderable part of his 
united subjects, has done all in his 
power to deepen and embitter the 
feud existing between the Govern- 
ment and the Church. In doing so, 
and in the attempt to suborilinate 
the Church to the State, and to 
compel the Koman Catholic subjects 
of the Empire to bo Germans first 
and Catholics after, ho has sought 
to recast the whole relation of the 
Church to the State, and to enforce 
his policy by persecution, and im- 
prisonment, and expulsion, and the 
rest of the coarse machinery which 
Englishmen have long since ceased 
to use, or at least to approve of, in 
combating any ecclesiastical or so- 
called spiritu^ influences. If the 
contest does not end in a drawn 
game between the parties — as it 
probably will, considering that the 
combatants light with totally difler- 
ent weapons, and that their contro- 
versy has no common ground upon 
which compromise is possible — at 
least the ulterior result will be to 
perpetuate animosities, and render 
no other union possible than that 


between a conqueror and a thorougli- 
ly prostrate foe. Already the menace 
is heard, that it is of no use raising 
or maintaining Bavarian regiments, 
for in any future war they will as- 
suredly desert to the enemy. With 
internal strife of this portentous 
character on his hands, resulting 
from a policy of confronting the 
Ultramontane influences in the Em- 
pire by sudden but jiermonent legis- 
lation violently carried into effect, 
and by determined attempts to 
compel subjection, the Chancellor 
allows himself to be betrayed into 
an outburst of indecorum and tem- 
per, which challenges Europe to 
attribute his almost desperate imlicy 
to any causes rather than a far- 
seeing and comprehensive political 
conception. 

Accordingly, the next day Prince 
Bismark, anxious, no doubt, to 
obliterate the eflects of Ids singular 
indiscretion, went down to the 
House, and in a less stormy sitting, 
under cover of explaining his rc^solu- 
tiou to cancel the post of envoy to 
the Vatican, made disclosures in- 
tended and calculated to restore that 
public conildence in his policy 
which would otherwise have been 
rudely shaken. Ho charged upon 
the Pope, that as a true member of 
the Church militant he had tliought 
fit to revive the ancient struggle of 
thePai)acy witli the temporal power, 
and more especially with the Ger- 
man Empire. Ho had a secret to 
disclose: that in 1869, when the 
Wiirtemberg Government complain- 
ed of the action of the Papacy, the 
Papal Huncio liad retorted that the 
Boman Church was free onlyin Amer- 
ica^ and perhaps England and Bel- 
gium, and that in all other countries 
it had to look to revolution as tiie 
sole means of securing her rightful 
position. This statement was con- 
firmed by Herr von Yambucler, the 
Wiirtemberg Premier of 1 869. In- 
stead, however, of a revolution be- 
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falling Germany, the war of 1870 
was inflicted upon them instead. 
*** Gentlemen,” he continued, I am 
in possession of conclusive evidence 
proving that the war of 1870 was 
the combined work of Borne and 
France; that the GScumenical Coun- 
cil was cut short on account of the 
war ; and that very different votes 
would have been taken by the 
Council had the French been vic- 
torious. I know from the very best 
sources that the Emperor Napoleon 
was dragged into the war very much 
against his will by the Jcsuiticol 
influences rampant at his Court; 
that ho strove hard to resist these, 
influences; that in the eleventh 
hour he determined to maintain 
peace ; that lie stuck to this deter- 
mination for half an hour, and that 
he was ultimately ovcniowcred by 
persons representing Borne.” It is 
evident from this that the German 
Govonimcnt believes that it has 
good gi’uunds for imputing to Uie 
Papacy and its agents an unflagging 
and implacable hostility to the in- 
terests of the Empire, and for be- 
lieving that the strife between them 
is no transitory or temporary out- 
burst, But it goes no way at all for 
the purpose of proving that l^inco 
Bismark is conducting this moment- 
ous struggle — which involves prin- 
ciples which are of importance to 
all, and in which English sympathies 
are sure to bo on his side — with 
temper, wisdom, and discretion, and 
with an eye to the pcnmmence of 
the Empire which ho is seeking to 
consolidate. It is a struggle iff 
which he cannot have a Moltke on 
his right hand ; nor is it one which 
in the long run can bo determined 
by sheer brute-force. It is one in 
which moral influence, free discus- 
sion, and, above all, time itself, 
might have been appealed to with 
confidence in the residt. Some 
accounts say that the peo^e stand 
passively by while the Government 


fights out with the priests the ques- 
tion of superior authority with per- 
tinacity and unflinching resolution. 
The Duke of Norfolk and the Catho- 
lic Union of this country stand 
sponsors for this version of the 
outcome of the strife. Five bishops 
have been thrown into prison; fines 
have been imposed upon all the 
bishops in Prussia, except the Bi- 
shop of Osnabruck. Eight mcm 
have suffered from domiciliary visits 
from the police, or from the officers 
who sold their furniture. Since the 
beginning of the Falk laws, up to the 
3d of December, 1400 priests have 
either been fined or sent to prison 
on account of those laws ; some have 
been driven from their countries; 
some for returning without leave 
have been banished to the Isle of 
Biigcn. It is also stated that, while 
some of them have been treated 
in prison as merely political offen- 
ders, others have been kept in the 
same room with criminals, and 
treated in the same manner. It is 
further stated that 784 persons have 
been ordered by Prince Bismark to 
be summoned before the judge for 
liaviug offended him in Catholic 
newBjmpers. That the policy of 
the Court of Borne, and the whole 
spirit and conduct of the Ultraiqpn- 
tano party, justify the policy and 
object of the Falk laws, and called 
for a patient and determined effort 
on the port of the Govenunent to 
make the supremacy of the civil 
power felt in the State, we do not 
for one moment doubt. But that 
such a mode of carrying out that 
policy, and executing such laws, is 
wise, or calculated in the end to 
ensure permanent success, we take 
leave to doubt The stmg^e, mo- 
mentous as it is, after all, is a stale 
one; and the way in which civil 
and spiritual functions have been 
mixed up together in this legislar 
tion, and the blows which hove 
been struck at religion, which were 
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oiily aimed at arrogant ccclcsiasticsi 
show that the world does not outgrow 
the blunders of statesmen any more 
than the controversies of the past. 
Government cannot always be car- 
ried on at the point of the bayonet; 
and there have been several signs 
that l^ce Bismark’s majority is 
unsteady in its allegiance; while it 
cannot bo doubted tiiat a reaction of 
sympathy with the dangerous op- 
ponents to social order and imperial 
power, is imminent, and ought never 
to have been provoked. 

It may well be a matter of pride 
and satisfaction to Englishmen that 
the meeting of our own Parliament 
will not open the gates of any con- 
troversy at all to be compared with 
that which distracts the new Empire 
of Germany. The affairs of the 
still giuater empire which obeys the 
sceptre of Queen Victoria are in 
that cftlm niid prosjMsruus condition, 
always excepting the turmoil and 
confusion which disorganise the 
Opposition deprived of its leader, 
that the Cabinet is able to postpone 
its meetings till within a fortnight of 
the commencement of the Session. 
In an old-established State, with its 
well-ordered machinery of govern- 
ment, it would be impossible for the 
public to be enlivened by a scandal 
of so grave a natnra as that involved 
in the trial of Count Arnim. The 
rivalries of English statesmen are 
fought out in an open arena; and 
the spectacle of a Prime Minister 
and Ambassador competing for the 
favour of their sovereign in im- 
portant diplomatic despatches and 
reports, and carrying on an acrimon- 
ious warfare under cover of official 
correspondence upon the delicate 
subject of international relations, is 
liappily to us inconceivable. More- 
over, if we arc not entirely freed 
from ecclesiastical contentions, they 
are mildness itself compared to 
Prince Bismark’s Ultramontane war. 
The contest in this country has not 


fallen into the hands of the Admini- 
stration, nor does there seem any pro- 
spect of collision between Ministers 
and the Boman Catholic authorities. 
The fight is waged between Mr 
Gladstone and his quondam sup- 
porters. According to Mr Glad- 
stone, it was the paramount duty of 
the British Legislature, whatever 
liome might say or do, to give to 
Ireland all that justice could de- 
mand, in regard to matters of con- 
science and civil equality. When 
Parliament had passed the Church 
Act of 1869 and the Land Act of 
1870, there remained only, he adds, 
under the great head of Imperial 
equity, one serious question to be 
dealt with — tliat of the higher 
Education. In luspcct themof, 
the Liberal Government and the 
Liberal party formally tendered pay- 
ment in full by the Irish Univer- 
sity Bill of 1873. That tender 
was rafused, and that measure was 
rejected by the Boman Catholic pre- 
lacy. ** From that time forward I 
have felt that the situation was 
changed, and that important matters 
would have to be cleared by suitable 
explanations. Hie debt to Ireland 
had been paid: a debt to the country 
at large had still to be disposed of ; 
and this has come to be the duty of 
the hour.” AVc may presume, there- 
fore, that the standing grievances of 
Ireland are at length disposed of, 
and that justice to that country is 
satisfied, and will not again be em- 
blazoned on the banners of the 
Liberal part}', otherwise Mr Glad- 
stone will be in amongst them, scat- 
tering havoc and dismay in their 
ranks. The spirit of strife which 
the Ultramontane influence arouses 
in every civil society, may usefully 
and beneficially in this country eva- 
porate in mutual recrimination and 
mutual explanations between the ex- 
Liberal leader and liis exasperated 
and discarded allies. As regards the 
Bomanising faction in the Church 
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of England, the sacerdotal simoom 
which rag^ in Germany is answered 
by a comparatively feeble whisper 
in these islands \ and the ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation abroad has no more 
exciting counterpart hero than the 
Public Worship Eegulation Act of 
last Session. We have no doubt 
that that Act will bo worked with 
discretion as well as firmness ; and 
if any supploniontal legislation bo 
found necessary, tliat it will be re- 
sorted to in no spirit of domina- 
tion, but like tho Act of last year, 
with the unanimous consent of Par- 
liament and tho country. If that 
Act re<iuired any vindication, it 
could bo found in the singular cor- 
rospondenco which has recently been 
published in the London ' Times,’ in 
which the Roman Catholics, by the 
mouth of Monsignore Capel, charge 
the Ritualistic party in the English 
Church, on excellent evidence, that 
they are uninteiitiouiiUy, but not 
less assuredly, disseminating several 
of tho doctrines of the Roman 
Church ; ” and in which Canon 
Liddon, the accomplished dignitary 
of our great Protestant Cathedral, 
though considering it a ‘‘gross in- 
sult” to have his name coupled 
with them, replies on behalf ami in 
excuse of the Ritualists, that in ad- 
ducing this evidence tlio Monsignoro 
will have done a good service if he 
leads any of our bictliren to abandon 
language or practices unauthorised 
by the Church of England, and tend- 
ing to bring about a result that wo 
must all unfeignedly deplore, how- 
ever desirable ho may think it.” 
And then the Canon adds in refer- 
ence to the evidence adduced by 
tho Monsignore in rebuke of these 
Protestant plagiarisms of a Roman 
ritual and worship — “ He has su(^ 
eeeded, as I cannot but think, in 
putting his finger upon some expres- 
sions which I would respectfully 
ask the writers and editors of devo- 
tional books to reconsider in the 


light of the public formularies of the 
Church of England.” Now this is 
all that the supporters of tho Public 
WoEship Regulation Bill have ever 
said. Only, instead of trusting to a 
Roman CaUiolic Monsignore to do 
“ good service ” to our clerical 
brethren, and restrain them from lan- 
guage and practices which mount 
to superstitious interpretations of 
Christian doctrine, we have pre- 
ferred, without creating a single 
new ecclesiastical offence, simply to 
render tho old law more cheaidy 
and expeditiously administered. So 
far from there being anything in 
the nature of persecution about the 
remedy proposed, — so far from the 
archbishops being really amenable 
to all tho abuse which was poured 
upon them, — ^^ve have now tho ad- 
mission of Canon Liddon himself 
— and a most valuable admission it 
is — that some such restraint was 
necessary, only that ho would ap- 
parently have preferred that a Roman 
Catholic Monsignore, instead of an 
English tribunal, should differentiate 
a Protestant clergyman from a sham 
Roman Catholic priest It was the 
practices of those who, wo are now 
told, are indiscreet and uninstruct- 
ed writers, and their ignorant ad- 
herents, which Mr Gladstone would 
do nothing to restrain, and in virtual 
and indirect support of which he 
moved his six famous resolutions, 
and 'Wrote his celebrated article. 
Fortunately tho common- sense of 
Englishmen seems likely to prevail; 
and the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, so far from creating any schism 
or insuperable difficulties, will now 
be worked with the sympathy and 
approval of Canon Liddon himself. 
Mr Disradi is entitled to the un- 
divided credit of having carried this 
measure and secured to it unanimous 
support ; but in his most sanguine 
moments even his sagacity could 
hardly have foreseen that his deter- 
mination “to put down rituidism” 
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would be effected with the sanction 
of such high approval. 

We observed this sinister rumour 
published on authority the other 
day — *^That the small committee at 
Birmingham, who have been so mis- 
ehievoi^y astir in other fields, are 
bent on advising a Disestablidiment 
Campaign ; but it is thought that they 
will be open to reason, and will bo 
overruled for their own good.” This, 
coupdcd with a previous rumour that 
MrBiighthadb^ninformed — doubt- 
less in the interests of an ambitious 
and intriguing gentleman — that Eir- 
mingham wo^d no longer consent to 
bep^allydis{ianchisod,andtahenin 
connection witli various articles and 
speeches with which the public have 
l^en recently favoured, looks like a 
desperate hoisting of the block flag. 
If the State once lets go its connec- 
tion with and control over religion, 
— ^if it la^'s down the preposterous 
principle that it has nothing to do 
with the subject, — ^ii will eventually 
find that it has left outside itself a 
power greater than any which it 
possesses within, and may have to 
confront an enemy which has proved 
strong enough to baffle Prince Bis- 
mark, and may yet rend in twain 
the colossal strength of the new 
German Empire. We have solved 
the greatest problem of modem 
times, or rather inherit its solution \ 
and whether or not it be true that 
the Boman Catholic Church is the 
inevitable residuaiy legatee of Angli- 
can disestablishment, these are not 
the times in which England con 
afford to part with its ecclesiastical 
settlement and State control of the 
national Church. 

The most prominent feature 
about the opening of our own Par- 
liament is the general unanimity of 
political sentiment which pervades 
the country, and which seems to 
render the contentions which marked 
the good old times absolutcdy im- 


possible. Not merely do the lion 
and the lamb lie down together in 
unsuspecting confidence, but it seems 
difficult for any but the most prac- 
tised observers to say whidi is the 
lamb and which is the lion. Ac- 
cording to Sir William liarcourt, 
“ the Liberal party, vanquished at 
the hustings, had led captive the 
fierce Conservative reaction, and in- 
fused even Liberal ideas into the 
hearts of the country gentlemen.” 
In oilier words, the ideas of the 
country gentlemen,” without inquir- 
ing into their origin, obtain tlie in- 
expressible advantage of his august 
approval ; ho speaks, as we under- 
stand, on behalf of the old Whig 
and modemto Liberal school, which 
refuses to submit to Eadicid dicta- 
tion Ho has not wonis enough to 
express his contempt for that class 
of politicians whose aim is to monu- 
fiictUTe new opinions and new views, 
for the sole purpose of differentiat- 
ing themselves from the Conserva- 
tives, who admittedly monopolise 
all the sense and intelligence of the 
situation. “The frozen -out fox- 
hunters swearing for a thaw” ore 
recommended to support the Minis- 
terial policy, and content themselves 
with entertaining “ a pleasant con- 
fidence in the vicissitudes of the 
political atmosphere.” It is a mise- 
rable spectacle which the Liberal 
party is in ])cril of presenting, and 
from which Sir W. Hai'court, Mr 
Goschen, and all their most resjiected 
and respectable lenders, would save 
them — ^viz., of undue despondency 
on the one side, and adopting in 
panic an extreme policy on the 
other. He denounces the prolonged 
continuance of that “earnest treat- 
ment,” with which we are all fam- 
iliar, and which consists, he says, 
“ in cramming down the throats of 
mankind all sorts of stuffy without 
the least consideration of the capa- 
city of the people to asamulate or 
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digest it.” And it is really lefi'esh- 
iiig to listen to this view propounded 
by a distinguished Liberal, for it 
only shows how, under Conservative 
ascendancy, common - sense may 
triumph in minds which have not 
always recognised its sway. ‘‘The 
priests and the philosphors had be- 
tween them kept natures of the shuttle- 
cock order in an everlasting see-saw 
between superstition and unbelief. 
Shocked by the dreary vacuity of 
the one, weak minds had taken re- 
fuge in the degrading stimulants of 
tlie other.” Why, the Eodicol philo- 
sophers and the Irish priests have 
been the backbone of the Liberal 
strength for years. The outspoken 
denunciation of both the one and 
the other, on high Liberal authority, 
is indeed a sign tliat times ai'e 
changed: the “ideas” arc sound, 
and they arc in the ascendant ; but 
it is only recent events which have 
infused them into the Liberal mind. 
It seems that all the elements of 
confusion in this country are at 
rest, or exist only within the lunks 
of the divided, distracted, and de- 
serted party of Opposition. 

France, on the other hand, 
finds her affairs in radical dis- 
order. While the Count de Cham- 
bord, the I’rincc Imperial, and M. 
Oambetta divide between them the 
allegiance of Frenchmen, there is 
an Assembly and a President which 
between them divide sovereign 
power, and hold it by a most pre- 
carious tenure. The Assembly at 
any moment may bo dissolved, 
Marshal ]!^PMahon may at any mo- 
ment die. Mcanwliilo they cannot 
agree even to discuss the constitu- 
tional laws, or to provide for the 
transmission of power. The Assem- 
bly is incapacitated for action by its 
divisions; the Marshal by himself 
is a mere fragment of a constitu- 
tion, which it is impossible to form. 
All parties concur in the prolonged 


anarchy, for every one of them 
shrinks from the decisive cncoiviter 
involved in an appeal to the country. 

The 17ational Assembly met on 
the 3d of December. The Maidial- 
President has repeatedly pledged 
himself tliat, for the next six yem, 
ho will carry on the Executive. 
He appealed, at the opening of his 
Parliament, to all sections which it 
contains to help him in conducting 
public affairs daring the interreg- 
num, or, as it may be called, during 
his six years’ temporary sovereignty. 
The attitude towards him in return 
is ombarrasBing to the last degree } 
for though all parties agree in sup- 
porting the Septennate, yet flie 
agreement merely means that par- 
ties ore at a deadlock. 

Meanwhile the Marshal considers 
that he only accepted power on the 
condition — formdly stipulated by 
him, and formally agreed to by the 
Assembly — ^that constitutional laws, 
voted within a short interval, would 
give his power the strength, autho- 
rity, and means of action which he 
declared necessary. His chief de- 
mand is for the establishment of a 
Senate in order to arbitrate be- 
tween two independent and sove- 
reign powers — ^his own and that of 
the Assembly — in case any conflict 
should arise. The demand itself 
has given occasion for that conflict. 
The Marshal sent down a message 
demanding that the Assembly should 
at once decide upon the question of 
a Second Chaml^, as an institution 
equally necessary to the Gb)veniment 
of France, whether or not the Mar- 
shal were armed with the power of 
dissolution. On the subject of the 
transmission of power — ^which, of 
course, was like throwing a torch 
into a powdeMnagazine — he con- 
fined himself to saying that it diould 
bo settled that, when his term 
of ofiice expired, the Assembly then 
in existence should have “ the full 
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and entire liberty of defining the 
form of Government” In other 
•words, till 1880, the trace between 
all pakies should be renewed, as a 
means of securing the co-operation 
of all moderate parties in the work 
of national reformation. Not merely 
is the country powerless to decide 
upon its form of Government at 
present ; all that the most sanguine 
politicians can hope for is to secure 
a machinery of administration which 
will work until France can make 
up her mind. Even that hope is 
hoffled. The Marshal is the chief 
•of tile executive, with some portion 
of the sovereign power delegated to 
him — ^tied, as it were, to the stake, 
responsible for the a^inistration. 
The actual sovereign of France is 
the Assembly, which is so distracted 
by party divisions that it has no 
will of its own, except to negative 
every proposal which may be made. 
It is do juro capable of dismissing 
the Marshal and removing the 
Government; but it is de fado 
quite incapable of any vigorous 
action. On the otlicr hand, the 
Marshal cannot dissolve it without 
a coup (Vetai. The Government 
must go on living from hand to 
mouth; the moment it takes thought 
for the future, even to prevent the 
clashing of those rival powers duruig 
the continuance of this provisionid 
arrangement, and still more when 
it seeks to look beyond it, one crisis 
after another occurs, and the scene 
is one of the direst confusion. In 
the present instance, the proposal was 
defeated by a majority of 420 against 
250. The result shows that the 
Marshal must be content with 
being a stop-gap — ^the impersonation 
of French indecision, of that par- 
alysis which has fallen upon French 
political action, which renders it 
impossible to reconstitute the State. 
His only other alternative, unless he 
resigns, is a violent dissolution, 


which is a remedy worse than the 
disease which he wishes to cure. 
As long os he is content with re- 
maining what is called the fragment 
of a constitution, he may reckon 
on the support of nearly all parties. 
The I..egitimist8 and extreme lie- 
publicans alone arc hostile to him. 
The moment he seeks to frame a 
constitution, and proposes the con- 
currence of the Aasoinbl}^ ho is at 
once confronted by an overwhelming 
coalition. This unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, as it must be to him, can only 
be terminated (unless he resigns) by 
a dissolution ; and no single party in 
the State would welcome that ex- 
pedient The Imperialists prefer 
delay on account of the extreme 
youth of the Prince Imperial ; the 
Orleanists are encumbered by tiie 
Count dc Paris’s understanding 
with the Count de Chambord ; the 
Itepublicans have nothing to gain 
by precipitation, and are anxious to 
cancel the memory of past excesses 
by present moderation, before they 
appeal to a finsd venliet. Even the 
Legitimists may . perhaps consider 
that the longer this deadlock lasts, 
the greater the chance of the Wliite 
Flag being at last considered the 
indispensable condition of the final 
restoration of order. 

Wliat the future may have in 
store for the French in regard to 
their form of government, no human 
sagacity can foresee. Wliat is want- 
ed is the power of the individual — 
some man of capacity and will, who 
can arrest the confidence of the 
people. Meanwhile, in forecasting 
events, it is as important to attend 
to the personnel in France as it is 
amongst ourselves. Here is Count 
Amim's testimony in one of the 
private despatches to the Emperor 
of Germany, for a knowledge of 
which we are indebted to the dis- 
closures made at his recent trial : — 
France is at this moment (April 
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11, 1874) being governed by penons 
whose political education began 
under I^uis Philippe; they were 
subsequently condemned to a twenty 
years’ inactivity, and many of them 
like, if not absolutely as, tmigree. 
By a reversal of the whed of for- 
tune, they are now placed at the 
head of the party whose junior 
adherents they were when Louis 
Philippe fell. With those persons, 
who have learned but little in their 
forced retirement, there are united 
others whose political reminiscences 
belong to the period before 1830, 
when their fathers were among the 
daaees dirigeantes. They are all 
very respectable, but, with the ex- 
ception of the Due Decazes, very 
untit for the cares of government. 
Most of thorn are men between 
fifty-five and sixty-five, and, from 
their political inexperience and in- 
creasing years, will after a little 
while cease to play their part should 
the Empire be restored under Na- 
poleon Quatre. The more aged 
servants of the late Emperor will 
hardly he young and active enough 
to support the renovated throne. 
Itouher, Fleury, Gramont, and others, 
though they may lay claim to IncraF- 
tive posts, will no longer be fit to 
render effective service. Between 
the aged servants of Napoleon IIL 
and the younger adherents of his 
son there is a wide gap, as the men 
between forty -five and fifty-five 
mostly belong to another party. 
Accordingly, the Empire too will 
bo oblig^ to rdy upon younger 
men. It is the same thing with 
the Bepublic ; if Gambetta assume 
the reins of government, he will 
have to surround himself ohiefiy 
with young men. However ven- 
turesome it will be to prophei^, it 
is still pretty certain that less then 
ten years hence few of those now 
influential will be alive or politically 
active.” 

VOLb CZVIl.— NO. DCOZII. 


sri' 

Theprovisional Government^ thero- 
fore, n^l tend to dear the politioi 
of France of all the weeds and bane- 
ful aasociationa which have grown 
up round the memoziea of fbo&e 
forms of government which were 
successivdy closed by the Bevolu- 
tions of 1830, 1848, and 1870. 
when that time arrives, the white 
flag still casts a deadly shadow over. 
Bourbon and Orleaniat alike, there 
will remain, according to present ap- 
pearances, the rival pretensions of 
the Prince Imperial and M. Gam-, 
betta. The former will have an ad- 
vantage which his fatiier in exile 
never possessed — namdy, that he* 
represents an established and recog- 
nised dynasty. He may dissociate 
himself from the crimes and errors 
of the Second Empire, and the men 
of that Empire will have mostly 
passed away. And as the represen- 
tative of constitutional monardiy,he 
will represent a system which, with 
all its faults, secured to France in- 
ternal order and external influence ; 
while its corruption and shortcom- 
ings may well be deemed the acci- 
dents of the system. The latter 
has a purely personal position, and 
he is weight^ with great respon- 
sibility in regard to the past. A 
revolution in the presence of hos- 
tile armies, and the continuance of 
war long after the disappearance 
of the regular army, involved his 
country in disasters which will 
never be forgiven. And the Third 
Bepublic has only increased the 
horrors which fill the associations 
connected with that form of 
government in France. A new 
Empire need not necessarily be 
surrounded by all the injuri- 
ous influences which were at 
work in Louis Napoleon’s Court; 
and, above all, it would be an 
act of miserable folly to revive 
those Jesuitical influences to which 
not Prince Bismark alone attri- 
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bates the war of 1870 and the 
fidl of Napoleon. 

This scene of political confusion 
and impending anarchy has never 
been equalled in England since the 
Bevolution of 1688, and contrasts 
most forcibly with the established 
Older which now prevailsamongstus, 
and the utter impotence of any of the 
disturbing elements which possibly 
exist The English political mind 
was empbyed for nearly twenty 
years upon a trifling question of a 
pound or two more or less in regard 
to lowering the then franchise. Even 
the questions which now distract 
and divide the unfortunate Liberal 
party, are mere questions of detail 
compared with the fundamental 
differences which separate factions 
in France. And as regards the im- 
mediate fhture, the most interesting 
topic is that same question of 
sonnd upon which Count Arnim 
lays so much stress in Paris. The 
severe illness of Mr Disraeli reminds 
the country of the fact, which his 
vivacity and intellectual freshness 
have concealed, and which they 
wonld willingly have forgotten, that 
he is in his seventieth year. Mr 
Gladstone, at sixty-five, declaies 
tliat ‘‘retirement is dictated to him 
by his personal views as to the best 
method of spending the closing 
years of his life.” The long and 
ardent rivalry between these two 
celebrated men, who have sustained 
the conflict on either side 

“ with a dashing sea 
Of eloquence between,” 

draws to its close. The one has 
withdrawn from the scene, which 
he will occasionally revisit as a pri- 
yate member ; the other remains at 
his post, a veteran leader, the last 
of the great Parliamentary chiefs of 
Queen Victoria's reign, who has ex- 
perienced every variety of political 
fortune, and has im)ved to be 
equally ready to wage a hopeless 


struggle with gallantry and daunt- 
less spirit, and to sustain a tri- 
umph with dignity and moderation. 
Whatever may be the verdict of 
history upon the comparative merits 
and achievements of their respective 
careers, there cannot bo a second 
opinion as to which of the two is 
the greater loader of men, and de- 
serves best at the hands of his 
party. 

Mr Gladstone’s eloquence and per- 
sonal achievements have made him 
one of the most famous men of this 
century] but it will not enhance 
his reputation if he abandons him- 
self to that vanity of literature in 
high places which besets, one after 
the other, our foremost public men. 
The determining cause of his retire- 
ment must be some more urgent 
reason than the wish for rest and 
quiet. In the last year or two of his 
leadership of Opposition, Mr Disraeli 
lived, as he himself said, in soclu- 
sioii, and only appeared in imblic 
at intervals, in obedience to para- 
mount public duty. It is no very 
groat tax upon an experienced politi- 
cal chief to retain in his hands the 
ultimate control of Opposition tac- 
tics and leave the lieutenants to fight 
the campaign. It is very seldom in 
political w^are that a chief occu- 
pies the exceptional position which 
enables him, on the one hand, to 
withdraw from active service and 
perpetual presence in the field ; and, 
on the other, to retain the allegiance 
of his party, over whom he can re- 
sume his power at will. If any one 
compares the incessant activity of 
Mr Disraeli in conducting the op- 
position to Lord Aberdeen’s Gov- 
ernment twenty years ago, with 
his attitude in the later years of Mr 
Gladstone’s Government, he will 
find an example of the manner in 
which an Opposition leader of es- 
tablished authority and declining 
years may usefully servo his party, 
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which, while he belongs to it, he 
must^ by force of greater genius and 
experience, either iiitontionally lead 
or unconsciously baffle and weaken. 
Mr Gladstone’s name alone was a 
tower of strength to his party, pre- 
sent or potential, so long as he would 
allow them to conjure with it ; and 
as he not merely withdraws that 
stiength, but inflicts upon them the 
demoralising uncertainty tliat, at 
any moment, however critical, it 
may be turned against them, it is 
impossible to overestimate the dis- 
aster which has befallen them. It 
is hard to reorganise your anny in 
the presence of a triumphant enemy; 
but the confusion is infinitely in- 
creased if an indispensable battalion 
withdraws from the van and fights 
for its own hand at the moment of 
serious encounter. 

The total disorganisation of her 
Majesty’s Opposition is a matter of 
so much public importance, that 
although ordinarily the relations of 
a party to its leader are not a legi- 
timate subject of discussion and in- 
ierfereuce by their opponents, still 
the irniconcilable personal difler- 
ence between Mr Gladstone and 
the House of Commons Lilierals, 
for such we take it to be, has 
been so forced upon the public at- 
tention as to render comment in- 
evitable. “ On doit lavor son linge 
sale en famille ” is, we conceive, by 
fiir the most i)rudent maxim for 
politicians to follow in the un- 
Wtunate circumstances which have 
befallen the Liberal party. But 
both in 1867, when lus followers* 
deserted him at a critical moment 
in Uie Eeform campaign, also in 
the far more serious defection at 
the dissolution of 1874, the first 
thing that occurs to Mr Gladstone 
is to chuck up the reins. The 
mere notion of such a man resign- 
ing the leadership, and at the same' 
time remaining in Parliament a 


member of the party, is absurd m. 
the face of it. Who is there in the 
ranks capable of leading him ( Who 
is there capable of carrying the 
strength of the party along a trade 
or in pursuit of a policy which he 
forbids) In office, a titular chief 
may reign ; but in Opposition, men 
follow the leader who will show- 
them game. The new ruler of the 
liberd party, whoever he may be, 
unless he develops unexpected 
qualities, must either obey Mr 
Gladstone’s will, or be prepam to 
quell his insubordination and defeat 
his resistance. In other words, he 
must prove himself the stronger 
man. Until he does so he is merely 
interim leader: Mr Gladstone will 
be able to resume his authority 
whenever he chooses to appear. A 
man cannot resign his proved supe- 
riority in council and in action; 
and if Mr Gladstone wished to with- 
draw from active service, and still to 
retain his seat in Parliament, the best 
way to do it would have been to have 
said nothing about it, have appoint- 
ed his lieutenant, and retain^ his 
own freedom of action unhampered 
by a public announcement of an im- 
possible resignation. Theonly mode 
by which his present determination 
can be carried into effect, and the 
Opposition regain that solidarity 
winch is important for the trans- 
action of public business, would be 
to accept a peerage. Otherwise the 
new le^er must be either Mr Glad- 
stone’s locum tenefu or his success- 
ful rival. An abdication may be 
justifiable, and the reasons assigned 
in this case are sufficient, but it 
should be completed. If you retain 
your supremacy, which in this case 
is i)erRonal and not official, you must 
perform or delegate the duties which 
are incident to it: discipline can- 
not be established whilst a vie 
major may at any moment sever 
the bonds of alleg^ce. 
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The poritioft is ntterly unprece- 
i^ted in political waifaie. Sir IL 
' Peel and Lord John BuaaeU were 
both dislodged from the leadenhip 
of their p^y; but in each cas^ 
the whole party of its own free will 
tnnafened its allegiance to another 
obief, competent to hold the ground 
, as hia own. In the present in- 
atance^ all through the recess, espe- 
cially since his pamphlet on the 
Yatican decrees, every liberal meet- 
ing in England has rung with 
cheers for Mr Gladstone. His 
supremacy in the party is unques- 
tioned; and it remains to he seen 
whether he can put it from him, as 
a discarded cloak, and at the same 
time remain a member of that party. 

Hie truth is, that with all his 
great qualities and transcendent 
powers, Mr Gladstone has, through- 
out his life, been tiie spoiled child 
of political fortune. He never, till 
the eve of his leadership, had had 
to struggle to undergo “the stem 
discipline that chastens human 
vanity,*' and to learn the virtue of 
patience and the fortitude of self- 
control from standing on his own 
resources. As the nominee of the 
Duke of Newcastle, and the favour- 
ite pupil of Sir B. Feel for fifteen 
years, he was, with all his brill- 
iant powers, nursed and coddled 
into statesmanship; as the gifted 
son of Oxford University, he found 
for another eighteen years a safe 
refuge from a popular constituency ; 
and the first time he won a con- 
tested election against all comers 
was three months before Lord 
Palmerston’s death. During those 
eighteen years his great financial 
battles were fought and triumphs 
won under the protecting s^is, 
first of Lord John Bussell, and then 
of Lord Palmerston; and those 
who remember the campaigns of 
1860 and 1861 will recall how his 
imperious temper and impatient 


resolves were overruled for his 
own good by more experienced 
wisdom and more disciplined 
judgment. When at last he was 
brought face to face with his still 
greater rival, bereft of his protec- 
tors, each on his own resources, 
in four months he was ousted 
from power. During that time he 
never once got the large migority 
which he h^ inherited from Lord 
Palmerston into hand; the whole 
country was talking of his faults 
of temper and blunders in manage- 
ment; and in despair he resorted to 
resignation in order to teach his 
party obedience. Mr Disraeli, deal- 
ing with a House which was re- 
turned on no definite issue, and em- 
phatically called for guidance, won 
his legislative triumphs in the mat- 
ter of Parliamentary Beform by sheer 
superiority over his rival in the 
management of men and the leader- 
ship of party. Until last year ho 
has never had a majority; but he 
carried his measures over his rival’s 
head, and with all the odds against 
him won the Premiership first. A 
temper which alternates between 
imperious dictation and brooding 
desj>oTidency, was ill fitted to con- 
duct with success a Parliamentary 
campaign against a leader who was 
always master of himself, and always 
equal to the occasion. Accordingly, 
the libeial candidate for power, 
beaten at all points, staked every- 
thing ofi one desperate throw and 
won ; but it is a game which can- 
not be repeated. I'he country gave 
•him a splendid majority, and Mr 
Gladstone used his power with the 
constituencies to rule his followers 
with a rod of iron. As his influ- 
ence with the country waned, the 
true relations between leader and 
followers again became apparent. 
On the one side was a lofty, an 
almost Vatican, claim to absolute 
submission, and lately an implacable 
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resentment against desertion and 
defeat ; on the other, the real atti- 
tude of mind was disclosed in the 
fulsome flattery, cigoleiy, denuncia- 
tion, and sarcasm which have been 
alternately expended upon him in 
Parliament and in public. The re- 
lationship between them has never 
approached to that spirit, on the 
part of tlie followers, of deference 
and loyalty which Lord Russell 
and Lord Palmerston, on diflerent 
grounds, uniformly commanded. 
Under these circumstances, there is 
no correlative cordiality in the mind 
of the leader, and he accordin^y 
sees no public advantage in under- 
taking a task for which none of his 
antecedents flt him in point of 
acquired temper or natural sympa- 
thies — vis., that of a patient recon- 
struction of the party fortunes. A 
man who has squandered two large 
majorities in less than ten years, 
and exhausted an overpowering 
enthusiasm in liis favour, has be- 
come uniiited, especially in his 4^- 
clining years, for the task of lead- 
ing a forlorn -hope, and renovating 
tlie spirit and confidence of his 
defeat^ followers. The Liberals 
liavo no right to expect that he 
should devote himself heart and 
soul to this task ; but it is an ag- 
gravation of their difficulties and 
disaster's that by his presence he 
should render the task impossible 
to others. 

And if the leader, with all his unri- 
valled genius, has twice fought a win- 
ning game wiili imperiousness and 
failed, and now recoils from the irk- 
some task of fighting a losing game 
with patience and something of that 
majestic self-control which he has 
never learnt, what are lye to say 
to the followers, now reduced to a 
condition so justly entitled to the 
indulgence of compassion 9 We say 
that they richly deserve their fate ; 
and we trust that the severe lesson 


which they have received will teaA' 
them more moderation and xeqpAt 
for others than they have leamt ia 
the heyday of prosperity. 

The divisions whi(£ thqr hoive 
established and encouraged in thttlr 
ranks have not merdy ruined their 
strength, but have placed Hhem be^ 
fore the world in a position of ah; 
surdity and ridicule. In five yean 
the party passed from on attitude 
of mere servile obedience to Mr 
Gladstone’s dictation to one of 
tumultuous competition for the 
honour of denouncing his policy, 
dictating his future course, or of 
preparing to supersede him. Any 
member of the party anxious for 
distinction found a short cut to 
notoriety by starting some impossi- 
ble crotchet, and threatening defec- 
tion and irreconcilable hostility if 
it were not forthwith inscribed on 
the Liberal banner. Even provin- 
cial mayors, with no moral or in- 
tellectud authority, wore heard 
loudly demanding that a'great crisis 
should be immediately produced in 
the interests of the party, and as a 
modest opening for themsdves ; and 
that if the great leader, who was a 
statesman before they wore born, 
was not at once prepared to ad- 
vance, he must get out of the road 
and make way for younger and 
more active men. The total anarchy 
which prevailed was brought to 
their notice long before the dissolu- 
tion. Their friends implored them 
to learn moderation and wisdom; 
their opponents, ourselves included, 
protested against the afiairs of the 
country remaining in the hands of a 
divided, discredited, and obsolete fac- 
tion. In their adversity they have 
as yet learned nothing. The chil- 
dren of Israel murmuring in the des- 
ert would be as promising a subject 
for political guidance. Every man 
amongst them, however little known 
to fiune, or sustained by the posses- 
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iionofpoliiicalabiUty,coiifiidei8l^ partiality of the future. It has 
i^dfentittedtodeploieMrGladBtoue’B produced or attracted to itB ranks 
a^ortcomings or his ecdesiastical many great men ; and it has a long 
iSfoclivitieB, and to flaunt Liberal catalogue of achievements and fiul- 
piinciides’' in hia face — ^that con- ures to arrest the attention of history, 
venient and elastic expression which But its collapse has been signal and 
was always the favourite platform complete. We stand now at the 
from which to assail the Minister, commencement of a new epoch in 
just as any ritualistic priest will liistoiy. New, or rather very old 
flourish ** the Church ” in the face questions are coming to the front ; 
of his Bbhop. Unfortunately a and wliat is known as Liberalism 
Liberal Party Regulation Bill was has now ceased to cast its sijell over 
out of the question ; and accord- the intellect and sympathies of the 
ingly, the strained relations between age. Fortunately this crisis in the 
le^er and followers have burst fate of our opponents has found tlie 
asunder, and their former chief Tory party renovated, united and 
deserts them at the commencement strong; and, thanks to the guidance 
of a campaign, and does not even through so many years of doubt and 
condescend to the ceremony of trans- despair by its two great leaders, the 
fening his mantle to a successor. late Lord Derby and Mr Disincli, it 
The result is, that for a time tlie now established as the ])arty of 
Liberal party has ceased to exist the future to which England gladly 
The time h^ not yet arrived for intrusts its fortunes and looks for 
reviewing its career with the im- the guidance of its destinies. 
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Nothing is more strange than 
the incessant Te])ro(liicti()n of old 
thoughts under the. guise of new 
and ^vanced opinions. It would 
seem as if the human mind, with 
all its Tfssiless activity, were des- 
tined to revolve in an endless circle. 
Its progress is marked by many 
changes and discoveries; it secs and 
undci'stands far more clearly the 
facts that lie along the lino of its 
route, anti the modes or laws under 
which these facts occur ; but this 
route in its higher levels always re- 
turns upon itself. Nature and all 
its secrets become better known, 
and the powers of Nature are 
brought more under human control; 
but the sources of Nature and life 
and thought — all the ultimate pro- 
blems of being — ^never become more 
clearly intelligible. Not only so, 
but the last efforts of human reason- 
ing on those subjects are even as 
tJio first. Differing in form, and 
oven sometimes not greatly in form, 
they are in substance the same. 
!Bold as the course of scientific ad- 
venture has seemed for a time, it 
ends very much as it began ; and 
men of the nineteenth century look 
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over the same abysses of specula- 
tion as did their forefathers thou- 
sands of years before. No philo- 
sophy of Theism can be said to have 
advanced beyond the Book of Job ; 
and Professor Tyndall, addressing 
the world from the throne of mo- 
dem science — which the chair of 
the British Association ought to be 
— repeats the thoughts of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus, as the last 
guesses of the modem scientific 
mind. 

Professor Tyndall is well known 
as a clever and eloquent lecturer on 
scientific subjects. lie has occu- 
pied himself with the popular ex- 
position of science; and whatever 
doubts may be expressed of the 
solidity of his acquirements and the 
soundness and sobriety of his know- 
ledge, none can well question that 
he has succeeded brilliantly in his 
chosen line. Both in this country 
and in America vast audiences have 
listened with enthusiasm to his ex- 
positions; and the wide-spreading 
interest in scientific education is 
largely indebted to his activity and 
zoid 

It is not our present purpose to 

2k 
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enter upon any estimate of Dr Tyn- 
ddl’s position as a man of science. 
The real or permanent value of his 
scientific labours ore beyond our 
scope. But when he comes forth 
from his lecture-room to address the 
world on those old and great sub- 
jects which lie at the foundation of 
aU human knowledge and belief, 
his utterances necessarily provoke 
criticism. Not content with the func- 
tion of expositor, he has again, as 
occasionally before, affected the role 
of Prophet, and invited men to look 
beyond the facts and laws of science 
to the origin of things in its high- 
est sense. 

It may bo questioned whether 
Nature hw fitted him for this higher 
r6le. A man may have a keen and 
bright intelligence eminently fitted 
for scientific observation and dis- 
covciy, and a fertile and lucid power 
of exposition, and yet no gifts of 
speculation or prophetic depth. 
The very keenness of vision wMch 
traverses rapidly the superficialities 
of things, often becomes blunted 
when tiying to penetrate below the 
surface. The audacity which minis- 
ters to success in experiment often 
overleaps itself in the task of 
thought. Certainly neither Dr 
Tyndall nor any of liis school arc 
likely to suffer from any modesty of 
effort. If they do not scale the 
barriers which have hitherto con- 
fined human knowledge, it will not 
be because they have shrank from 
assailing them. One remembers an 
old story of Newton, in the plenitude 
of his powers and of his marvellous 
discoveries, confessing to his im- 
measurable ignorance ; comparing 
himself to a child who had only 
gathered a few pebbles on the shore 
of a boundless sea. This is possibly 
a myth, like others of those ages of 
reverence which have long since 
gone. Our modem scientists (as it 
is the fashion to call them) are 
certainly not animated by any such 


spirit of modest humility. They 
rejoice in the great achievements of 
the scientific mind, and laud and 
magnify their own share in them. 
All ‘^reUgious theories” must bo 
brought to their lecture-rooms and 
tested. We do not quarrel with 
the pre-eminence thus claimed for 
science. But the spirit in which 
the claim is made is hardly a pliilo- 
sophical, and still less a religious 
spirit lieligion is, after all, a great 
fact in human life and history — os 
great as any with which science can 
deaL It is the highest of human 
experiences, and should never bo 
approached without something of 
the reverence, and sense of mystery, 
and tendemess, and depth of insight 
which belong to its essential nature. 
It is a great thing, no doubt, to 
extend the boundaries of science, 
and to apply its verifying tests to 
the exj»lanation of all i»hcnomena; 
but it is also a serious thing to 
meddle rashly with the foundations 
of human belief and society, espe- 
cially when r)ne has nothing better 
to suggest than the old guesses of 
a philosophy which has more tlian 
once failed to satisfy even the in- 
tellectual aspirations of mankind. 

Particularly it must bo question- 
ed whether the position temporarily 
occupied by Professor Tyndall was 
an apj)i‘opriatc one for the ventila- 
tion of materialistic theories. The 
British Association has outlived the 
early ridicule with which its an- 
nual meetings were greeted, and 
has gathered to its& the mass 
of scientific workers in the throe 
countries. It is a representative 
institution, and its annual Presi- 
dent ought to bear a representative 
character. His privatereligious opin- 
ions, or lack of religious opinions, 
ore something with which the Asso- 
ciation has nothing to do ; and there 
is a degree of impertinence in tiio 
obtrusion on such an occasion of the 
confession,” whether of a new or 
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an old faith. Men do not expect 
to liavo their religious convictions 
•either helx)cd or hindered at the 
Uritish Association, and it is not 
Lecoming tliat they should have to 
•complain of the President’s address 
as disturbing their customary tone 
of religious thought. If they wished 
to go into fundamental questions of 
eosmical origin, and the right which 
the idea of a divine Mind rallicr than 
iiioro Porcc has to stand at the head 
of all things, they would prefer, or 
at least all sensible men would x^rc- 
for, loisui'o of inquiry and of inter- 
rogation for such questions. The 
chair of the British Association, 
no less than the Christian pulpit, 
offers no opportunity of reply. It 
is a x^hice of x^rivilcgc, and every 
such x’lace has its decent reserves 
as well as its duties. Professor 
Huxley, who has sho^vn his pro- 
phetic aspirations no less than Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, and a considerably 
deeper cax^acity of treating both 
Xdiilosoxdiieal and religious ques- 
tions, wisely abstained as its Presi- 
<lciit from turning the Bi'itish Asso- 
ciation into a propaganda of scien- 
tific belief or no-belicf. He spoke 
with authority on the progress of a 
most interesting branch of science, 
to the cultui'e of which he had de- 
voted himself. It would have been 
well, we think, if Professor 1’yndall 
liad followed liis example, for the 
sake both of his own reputation and 
of the reputation of the British As- 
sociation. 

For, after all, the British Associa- 
tion, while it has sur\’ived ridicule, 
and no doubt worked its way into 
some real function of usefulness in 
the promotion of science, is not 
without its ridiculous side. Like 
every other ])opular institution, it 
has gathered to itself not only wise 
and able workers in science, but 
many of those spurious theorists, 
and vague intellectual fanatics, who 
are constantly seeking an oppor- 


tunity of presenting themsolveB 
before the public. It has its crowcUi 
of hangers-on who know little 
science, and not much of anythixig • 
else, but who find its Sections an 
appropriate sphere for their windv 
declamation on all subjects which 
can possibly be brought within their 
scope. These are the devotees of 
what is known as the Modem Spi- 
rit, waiting with greedy ears upon 
the utterances of its apostles and 
prophets, and ready to catch at 
any sound of scepticism as a breath 
of life. It is a strange pheno- 
menon, this enthusiasm of unbe- 
lief, wUch is ill the air of our time, 
and the rush which so many minds 
arc making towards negations of 
some kind or another. There is 
nothing apx)arcntly so difficult for 
men as to stand alone, and calmly 
inquire into the truth of great 
questions. But few men, in point 
of fact, ore fitted by native 
strength of mind or training to 
face such questions themselves. 
They arc citlior scared by them, and 
BO revert to some blind form of 
faith, or vaguely fascinated by them, 
and ready to take up with the first 
daring solution that comes in their 
way. The latter class of enthusi- 
asts arc apt to fancy themselves in- 
dependent thinkers, because they 
go with the new spirit of the times, 
and throw off so readily the gar- 
ments of their former profession. 
But, in point of fact, they are often 
more bigoted and slavish in thought 
than the blindest partisans of an 
ancient faitli. Men and women 
who profess their inability to believe 
anytliing their fathers did, ‘‘look 
up,” and feign to be fed with the 
emptiest generalisations of a pseudo- 
science. They are disci^es of 
authority as utterly as those who 
are willing to abjure all science at 
tlie bidding of a supposed super- 
natural voice. 

It is a bad thing in itself and it 
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is bad for the liritisli Association, 
to niinistei to the crude apx>etites 
of these uoopliytes of the Modem 
Spirit, who have laid aside religion 
without any cajiacity of rational 
thought on their own behalf. Dr 
Tyndall, in his better moments, can 
hardly l>o gratified by the enthusi- 
asm of such disciples ; and yet it 
may be said that they are the only 
class to whom such an address as 
his would be perfectly welcome. 
His more thoughtful hearers might 
1)0 charmed by its eloquence, and 
the brilliant clearness and rapid ease 
of its diction hero and there ; but 
they must, at the same time, have 
been pained by its one-sidednoss and 
supoiiicialit}”, and the inconclusive 
vanity of its results. To them it 
could be no revelation to have all 
things traced to a material origin, 
on the su2)])osition of matter being 
endowed with all possible potencio.s 
of life. On such a supposition 
hardly anything remains to l)e ex- 
plained, only that it is as easy to 
make an hypothesis on one side as 
the other, and the hypothesis of the 
materialist is at least as unvorifiablo 
as that of the theist. Dr I'yndali 
himself, no doubt, knows tliis, and 
the difficulties which beset his own 
theory no less than all theories on 
the subject. But he ought to have 
remembered that there were many 
of his hearers who could receive tlie 
theory on trust from him, as a sort 
of tem])orary l*oj)C of science ; 
and that the last thing any really 
scientific man sliould wish to en- 
courage is that species of presump- 
tuous ignorance which mistakes hy- 
pothesis for fact, and “ guesses after 
trutli” for the truth itself. Few 
things are more intolerable than 
the confidence of ignorance on any 
subject; but the confidence of an 
ignorance that thinks itself in the 
itont of knowledge, because it has 
learned the most recent nomen- 
clature of scientific pretension, is 


something from which all wise men 
would shrink, and of which all mo- 
dest men feel ashamed. 

But it is necessary to look more 
carefully at Professor Tyndall’s ad- 
dress. Our criticism will bo better 
applied when we have submitted its 
main points to the reconsideration 
of our readers. It is only fair that 
we should hear him speak for him- 
self, and with the force due to the 
order and connection in which he 
has himself set forth his thoughts. 
His address is partly historical and 
))artly argumentative. It is written 
throughout with great clearness, and 
a brilliant lightness and expressive- 
ness of toucli of which the author 
has frequently shown himself mas- 
ter ; and yet, as a whole, there is a 
lack of coherence and higher order 
of ideas in it. He glances from 
topic to topic with groat adroitness, 
and mixes up history with argument, 
and argument with history, in inge- 
nious combination ; but neither is 
the histoiy" .acenrate or exhaustive, 
nor the argument caiTicd out witli 
consistency and force. It is possible, 
tlK^reforc, to mistake liis meaning 
here and there, and the exact con- 
clusions to which ho jioints; but 
it is liardly possible to iiiisiinder- 
siand the drift of his thought, and 
the antagonism which he every- 
where implies betwixt science and 
religion, or, at least, religion in any 
fashion such as men have liitherto 
been accustomed to receive it It 
will 1)0 our care in the seciucl to 
show that he, as well os his whole 
school, greatly exaggerate this an- 
tagonism, and, in fact, only impart 
any reality to it by perverting theo- 
logical conceptions on the one hand, 
and, on tlie other hand, claiming for 
science what can never come within 
its sphere. 

Dr Tyndall’s address strikes, in 
its very opening sentences, the key- 
note of this alleged opi)OBition be- 
twixt science and religion. *‘An 
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impulse inlicrent in primeval man/’ 
he says, “ turned his thoughts and 
questionings betimes towards the 
sources of natural phenomena. The 
same impulse, inherited and inten- 
sified, is the spur of scientific action 
to-day. Determined by it, by a pro- 
cess of abstraction from experience, 
we form physical theories which lie 
beyond the pale of experience, but 
wliich satisfy the desire of the mind 
to SCO every natural occurrence rest- 
ing upon a cause. In forming their 
notions of the origin of tilings, our 
earliest historic (and doubtless, wo 
might add, our pTOliistoric) ances- 
tors pursued, as far os their intelli- 
gonce permitted, the same course. 
'J'lioy also fell back upon experience, 
but with this diilerence — that the 
particular experiences which furnish- 
od the weft and woof of their theo- 
l ii's were drawn, not from the study 
of nature, but from what lay much 
closer to them — the observation of 
men. Their theories, accordingly, 
look an anthropomorphic form. To 
superseiisual beings, which, ‘how- 
(iver potent and iuvisihlc, wei'c no- 
thing but a species of human crea- 
tures, perha|)8 raised from among 
mankind, and I'etaining all human 
passions and appetites,' were handed 
over the rule and governance of 
natural phenomena.” 

The words marketd as a quotation 
ill this paragraph are from the third 
section of Hume’s ‘ Natural History 
of iteligion.' The object which 
Hume has in view is not exactly 
that professed by Professor Tyn- 
dall ; yet the language of the great 
sceptic of the eighteenth century 
naturally comes to the assisbinco of 
his followers in the nineteenth. It 
is singular, indeed, how all the most 
cliaiactcristic ideas of modem posi- 
tive thought were anticipated by 
Hume, and not merely in vague 
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hint, but in clearer and more out- 
spoken words than are now fre- 
quently used. All the prevailing 
Mk as to anthroptmrnphuni is 
merely on echo of Hume, or of the 
scfsptical Philo, who may be sup- 
posed to represent him in the * Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Kdigion.’ 

In the Essay from which the above 
quotation is made, he speaks "of 
the universal tendency among man- 
kind to conceive all beings like 
themselves, and to transfer to any 
object those qualities with which 
they are familiarly acquainted.* 
lie is everywhere full of the modem 
conception of mind as the mere 
eiHux of Nature, just as " heat or 
cold, attraction or repulsion,” or 
any other iihcnomcna which falls 
" under daily observation.” t Nay, 
ho is the noted precursor of that very 
tone of condescension as to religion 
whiesh is so common to the present 
school, and which appears with such 
disagreeable emphasis in the close 
of Dr Tyndall's address — the tone 
'which allows it a subjective validity 
in the region of faitli or emotion, 
but no objective validity in the 
truth of things. It is very natu- 
ral, therefore, to find the l^esident 
of the Lritish Association leaning 
upon the arm of the good-natured 
and keen-witted Scotch philosopher, 
w])o has done so much of the work 
of thought for our modem philoso- 
phers before they were bom. 

All the same, Professor l^dall 
liardly makes a fair use of the quo- 
tation of Hume. Hume is writing 
of the origin of religion, and not of 
supposed theories of "the origin of 
thiugs.” The origin of religion, 
ho maintains, is not to be sought in 
the contemplation of natural phe- 
nomena— for such a contemplation 
could hardly fail to lead men to the 
conception of a universal cause, or 
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^ of one single being who bestowed 
existence and order on this vast 
machine, and adjusted all its parts 
according to one regular plan or 
connected system. . . . All things,” 
he adds, ** in the universe are evi- 
dently of a piece. Everything is 
adjusted to everything. One de- 
sign prevails throughout the whole. 
And this uniformity leads the 
mind to acknowledge one author.” 
It is not the observation of nature, 
but of human life in its thousaml 
accidents and variations, which 
leads men to the conceiition of a 
‘mob of gods’ invested with the 
governance of the world. Whether 
Hume’s theory bo correct or not, is 
nothing to the point. It is a theory 
of the origin of religion in man’s 
heart that he is in quest of, and not 
a theory of man’s earliest thoughts 
about natuiul phenomena. 

AVhile these thoughts, according 
to our lecturer, necessarily took at 
lirst ‘an anthropomorphic form,’ 
there yet rose, “ far in the depths of 
history, men of exceptional power ” 
who rejected anthropomorpliic no- 
tions, and souglit “ to connect nat- 
ural phenomena with their physical 
principles.” And prior even to 
such mental clToits men’s thoughts 
were stimulated by commerce and 
travel ; and “ in those regions where 
the commercial aristocracy of ancient 
Greece mingled with its Eastern 
neighbours, the sciences were bom.” 
A quotation from Kuripides fol- 
lows standing on the sanio page of 
Hume with the sentence already 
quoted, and descriptive of the cap- 
rices practised by the poj)ular deities 
in order that man may worship 
them the more. This was ‘‘ the state 
of things to be displaced,” says Dr 
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Tyndall, by the progress of science,, 
%vhich “ demands the radical extir- 
pation of caprice, .ind the absoluto 
reliance upon law in Nature.” 

Among tho great men who lead 
in this process of scientific extirpa- 
tion, Democritus stands pre-eminentv 
Eew men “liavc been so despite- 
ftdly used by history,” under the- 
name of tho “laughing philoso- 
])her.” l>ut his tme greatness wn» 
long since seen by Dacon, who “ con- 
sidered him to be a man of weigbtier- 
nietal than citbor Plato or Aristotle,, 
though their pliilosophy was noised 
and celebrated in the schools amid 
the din and pomp of professors.” 

In hid account of Democritus, 
Professor lyiidall frankly express- 
•'4 his obligations to l.niige’s ' His- 
tory of Materialism’ — “a work,’* 
ho says, “ to the spirit and letter 
«)f which I am cqmilly indebted.” 
Hu may well make this confussion, 
for he can hardly be said in tliis 
part of his addrass to do more than 
repeat — no doubt in bis own flowing 
language — Lange s description and 
analysis of the Atomic Philosophy. 
His summary of its principles in the 
fourth paragraph is little else than 
a translation fi'om Lange, altliougli 
with some variety in the order of 
the six projjositions into wliicli the 
summary is thrown in both eases — 
the combination of two of Lange’s 
propositions into one, and the ad- 
dition of a well- known priiicijJe 
cisewhero derived by our lecturer, 
'fhe j)riiiciple8 as given by the latter 
are briefly these: “1. From nothing 
comes notliing. Nothing that ex- 
ists can be destroyed. All changes 
are duo to the combination and sep- 
aration of molecules. 2. Nothing 
happens by chance. Every oc- 
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cunence has its cause from which 
it fidlows by necessity. 3. The 
only existing things are the atoms 
and empty space ; all else is mere 
opinion. 4. The atoms are infinite 
iu number, and infinitely various 
in form ; they strike together, and 
the lateral motions and wliirlings 
which thus arise are the beginnings 
of the worlds. 5. Tlio varieties of 
all things depend upon the varieties 
of those atoms in number, size, and 
aggregation. G. The soul con- 
sists of free, smooth, round atoms 
like those of fire. Tliose are the 
most mobile of all. They interijcne- 
tiute the whole body, and in their 
motions the phenomena of life 
arose.” 

As arranged in the first section of 
Ihc first book of 1 range’s work (p. 
7, 8), the most important of the l)c- 
mocritian itrinciples stand as fol- 
lows : “ 1. The principles of all things 
ai'e atoms and empty space. All 
else is mere opinion. 2. Thcro are 
infinite worhls in number and ex- 
tent which continually arise and 
pass away. 3. Out of nothing 
comes nothing, and nothing can 
1)0 destroyed. 4. The atoms 
are in continual movement, and 
all changes are to bo explained 
by their combination and separa- 
tion. 6. The varieties of tUngs 
depend upon the voideties of their 
atoms in number and size ; origin- 
ally there is no qualitative diilcrence 
oi‘ atoms. G. Everything happens 
through necessity. Fii^ causes 
tiro to bo riyccted.” 

There is just so much similarity 
betwixt the two statements as to 
show how liberally Dr Tyndall has 
used Lange, and how truly, accord- 
ing to his own confession, he lias 
been indebted to the ^‘letter’* os 
well as the spirit of the German 
historian of Materialism. It would 
hardly have been worth wliilo to 
point this out, save tliat he has 
borrowed still more largely from 
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another work to which he alludes 
more than once, but without express- 
ing at large his indobtodness — ^viz., 
Dr Drapers * History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe.* 
*\Micn he dinps Lange, he takes up 
Draper. The former serves as the 
basis of his address to the close of 
the paragraphs on Lucretius — the 
latter as the main source of its sub- 
sequent historical analysis, till he 
leaves the field of history and enter- 
tains us with the clever dialogue be- 
twixt Lishop Butler and the disciple 
of Lucretius. It is not merdy 
tliat ho quotes facts and allusions ; 
but all that he says as to the influ- 
ence of the Arabian intellect during 
the middle ages, and “ our scientific 
obligations to the Mahommedans,” 
is dmost literally transferred from 
the sixteenth chapter of Draper’s 
work. The picture of scientific pre- 
cocity presented by Alhazen, about 
A.n. 1100;” the contrast betwixt the 
dirt and stupidity of the medieval 
Christians, and the “ cleanliness, 
learning, and refinement” of the 
Moors; and the delicate allusion to 
‘‘the under - garment of ladies,” 
sus retaining its Arab name to this 
hour, — are all from Draper. Con- 
sidering hoiv largely our lectiuer 
has used Dr Draper’s work, it is a 
irondcr that its author (who is still 
living) should not have come in for 
some of that fulsome eulogy which 
it is so much the habit of the mem- 
bers of this school to bestow upon 
one another, and which is so round- 
ly administered in this very address. 
We observe that an admirer of Dr 
Draper, who lias ‘‘intimately known 
his work for ten years,” and is 
greatly gratified by Professor Tyn- 
dall’s obligations to it, yet ex- 
presses his disappointment that his 
“ acknowledgment of them was not 
fuller, wider, and more emphatic.” 
The paragraphs he adds “on the 
Arabs and Bruno are almost slav- 
ishly recast &om Professor Draper’s 
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text”* Dr T^dall, indeed, ex- 
presses his entire confidence” in 
Dr Draper ; and he has shown this 
confidence hy the indiscriminate 
manner in which he has borrowed 
from him. Ho could hardly otherwise 
have adopted so one-sided and su- 
perficial an estimate of the Scholastic 
Philosophy, nor even committed 
himself to such a bit of learned 
pleasantly as that about the un- 
der -gannent of ladies. A glance 
into Du Cange’s Dictionary of Modi- 
sBval Latin would have satisfied him 
that Camisa or Caminia is of much 
older use than Dr Draper or he 
seems to imagine. The truth is, 
that Diaper’s volumes, although not 
without a certain merit, are not of 
such solid value os to warrant the 
use made of them. A President of 
the liritish Association should go 
deeper for his facts and authorities. 
Hardly “the outcome of vigorous 
research” themselves, they cannot 
be the basis of any such rosearch 
in others. Especially! they are de- 
ceptive, in their one-sided and un- 
sifted accumulations of details, and 
their thin and partial vein of genera- 
lisation, to one who like Dr Tyndall 
has abandoned himself with imre- 
servod faith to their guidance, and 
simply transferred their generalisa- 
tions to his pages. 

There is nothing more character- 
istic of the members of the Modern 
School than the confidence and 
admiration which they express 
towards all who agree wdth them. 
Eames, however unknown or ob- 
scurely known, if only associated 
with some attack on theology, or 
some advance of materialistic spec- 
ulation, are brought into the full 
blaze of applausive recognition. 
So far as ancient names are con- 
cerned, wo do not ourselves much 
quarrel with this. We are glad to 
see men like Democritus and Epi- 


curus, and Alhazen and Bruno, re- 
ceive, it may be, even more than 
their measure of justice, as some of 
them may have hitherto received 
leas than this measure. Church 
writers long had it their own way, 
and it is only fair that science 
should have its turn. Tnith is not 
likely to be advanced, however, by 
men of science not only vindicating 
names which they may consider to 
have been aspersed in the past, but 
repeating towards others a similar 
exaggeration of abuse to that which 
they have deprecated when directed 
against thcii- own intellectual an- 
cestry. We have no objection to 
see both Democritus and Epicurus 
set upon their pedestals ; but why 
should poor Aristotle not only bo 
dethroned from his eminence, but 
degraded and kicked away in dis- 
grace, like a lad who had got to iho 
top of his class .and kept it for years 
under false pretences 1 

“ Whcwcll,” sfays Dr T3'ndall, “ refers 
the errors of Arii^tntle not to a neglect 
of facts, hut to a ^ neglect of the idea 
n]i])roprinte to the facts ; the idea of 
uiechunical cause, which is force, and 
the substitution of vague or iiiapj)]i- 
cnblc notiuiis, involving only relations 
of spiice or emotions of wonder.* This 
is doubtless true ; but the wonl * ne- 
glect’ ini] dies mere intellectual luis- 
Jircction ; wlieroas in Aristotle, as in 
(joethe, it was not, 1 believe, iiii.^direc- 
tioii, but sheer natural incapacity^ 
which lay at the root of his iiiistsikes. 
As a phvsicist, Aristotle disjdayed 
what wc should consider some of the 
worst attributes of n moilem ]di 3 'sicul 
investigator — indistinetneM of ideoM^ 
cmifiusion of mind, and a confident use 
of language tejikh led to the ddueive 
notion tIaU lui had really mastered hie 
evhject, which he has as yet failed to 
grasjt, even the elemevds of it. He jmt 
words in the place of things, subject in 
the place of dgect^ 

lliis — and there is a good deal 
more of the same emphasia of abuse 


* Spectator, August 20. 
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bestowed upon the old Stagirite — 
is hardly decent language in the 
mouth of a President of the British 
Association towards one who has so 
long held such a lofty pre-eminence. 
"Fhcre may be good ground for lower- 
ing Aristotle from the ])osition of in- 
tolloctual authority which he has en- 
joyed almost 'beyond precedent, and 
to the disadvantage in many cases of 
a free and true method of investiga- 
tion. But a man lives by his ex- 
cellencies, and not by his faults ; 
and the imperial faculties which 
in so many departments of know- 
ledge so long swayed the human 
mind, will not suffer from Ur Tyn- 
dall’s aspersion. Tho true way, 
of course, to test Aristotle, os well 
as any ancient name, is not by rom- 
l)aving him with any “modern physi- 
cal investigators,” but with the in- 
vestigators and thinkers of liis own 
time. IVofessor Tyndall, it lias 
been well said, would be at a loss 
to “ oiler a shadow of proof that tho 
pliy.sical inquiries of the Atomists 
were conducted on sounder princi- 
]ile8 than those of the Stagirite — 
for example, that tho arguments of 
Kpiciirus for the existence of a vac- 
uum w’«irc a whit inoin satisfactory 
than the op])Ositc arguments of 
Aristotle.” * 

It is curious to trace the revival 
of tho Atomic Philosophy and tho 
n*juvcncsccncc of its great leaders, 
[Democritus and Epicurus, wdth 
every ropejiting wave of material- 
istic sjicculation. Some of Dr Tyn- 
dall’s auditom probably heard of 
the philosopher of Abdcra for the 
first time ; and many mom of them, 
it is no want of charity to say, had 
no conception cither of his histori- 
cal position or of his special opinions. 
Even Dr Tyndall himself appears 
to have been somewhat hazy about 
his position, when he speaks of 
him in connection with EnqKsdocles, 


and of the latter noticing a gap 
in the doctrine of the former,” and 
striking in to fill it up. Tho four 
“rudiments” of Empedocles are 
generally supposed to represent a 
prior stage of speculation to the 
“ atoms ” of Democritus. To a 
slip of this kind little importance 
need be attached. But it is surely 
absurd for our modem Positive phi- 
losophers, with their advanced ideas, 
to make so much of these ancient 
names. Even if it were true, that 
more than two thousand years ago 
the “ doctrine of the ‘ survival of tho 
fittest,’ which in our day, not on 
tho basis of vague conjecture, but 
of positive knowledge, has been 
raised to such extraoidinary signifi- 
cance, had received at all events par- 
tial (3nunciation” — ^it would not mat- 
ter in the least as to the truth of this 
doctrine, or the truth of the views 
mtli which it is associated. If wo 
must discard Plato and Aristotlo, 
w'e are not likely to shelter our- 
selves under the cloak of Democri- 
tus or Empedocles. Even if tho 
former has been “ dcspitefuUy use<l” 
by history, and -we are wrong in 
regarding him as the “ laughing 
philosopher,” at any rate we know 
little or nothing of his jfhilosophy. 
For, says Mr Lewes — ^whoso autho- 
rity should bo congenial to Dr Tyn- 
dall — speaking of the evidence 
which survives on tho subject, it is 
“so obscure that historians have 
been at a loss to give it (the system 
of Democritus) its duo position in 
relation to other systems. Beinhold, 
Brandis, Marbacli, and Hermann 
view him as an Ionian ; Buhlo and 
Tcnncman, as an Eleatic ; Hegel, as 
the successor of Heraclitus ; Bitter, 
as a fc)ophist; and Zeller, as the 
precursor of Anaxagoras.” Forrier 
is inclined to claim him, with all 
his materialistic tendencies, as in 
some degree an adherent of the phi- 


* Letter on Dr Tyndall's address by Professor Smith llobci-tson. 
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loflophy of tlio Absolute. Alto- the commotion it again makes in 
gether ho is a shadowy figuro, and our day, it is where it w'os, standing 
probably owes something of his very by the names of Democritus, Epl- 
Yitality to the vagueness of liis out- curus, and Lucretius. It vaunts 
line, and the ease with which the itself of now and higher methods of 
modem mind reads its own meaning investigation, but its theories are 
into him. not a whit more valid and satis- 

In the seventeenth century, when factoiy than they were in former 
the first wave of materialistic sjiecu- centuries; and the powerful language 
lation passed over England, it was in of Lucretius, to which the pen of 
the same manner Democritus and Tindall natumlly rcveiis, is proba- 
Epicurus who came to the front as bly to this day their best and most 
its representatives. They imper- felicitous expression. 

Bouatod to Cudworth and others Sut, absunl as is all this historical 
that ‘‘Atheism of Atoinicism ” with appeal on such a subject, and cspeci' 
which they fought so stoutly. And ally so in a school whoso pretension 
what is particularly deserving of it is to disclaim authority, it is 
notice is, tliat then, as now, a dear far more excusable than the manner 
discrimination was made by all en- in which living names are used by 
lightened theists betwixt the atomic the same scliool. Anyiliiug more 
theoiy itsdf as a physical hypothesis, offensive than the vulgar admiration 
and the materialistic atheism which so largely interchanged amongst its 
lias been associatid witli it. The members it is hard to imagine, and 
former is a perfectly valid thcoiy% Dr Tyndall’s address is a consincu- 
resting on its own evidence, and, ous instance of this oifcnsivcncss. 
accordiug to Cudworth, as ancient His friends and admirers are cvery- 
iis specidatioii itself. In its tnio wliei'c bespattered 'with the most 
interpretation it professed to explain ridiculous praise ; while, as if to set 
l^hysical origin of the universe, off their merits to more advantage, 
and nothing dsc. As such, theism 'wc have a strongly-drawn picture of 
has nothing to say against it. “ Hut those “ loud-tongued denunciators ” 
Leucippus and Democritus, and wdio venture to open their lips 
after them Protagoras and Epicurus, against the divine claims of science 
cast off the spiritual side of the phil- — “ rash and ilbiiiformcd persona 
osophy, and left ojily the material, who have been Ixitherto so ready to 
They took away the highest part, Hmwt themselves against every new 
and left only, as Cudworth says, the scientific revelation, lest it should 
‘meanest and lowest.* ”t In this endanger 'what they are in 

respect Hobbes followed them in consider the! rn" These “ objectors,** 
the seventeenth century, just as like the noxious thistle which “pro- 
others ore doing in the nineteenth, duces a thistle and nothing else," 
It may surely be said that the “ scatter ilicir germs abroad, and re- 
course of materialistic thought shows produce a new kind, resuly to play 
little sign of originality. AVith all again the part of ilieir intellectual 

* Lewes's Hist, of Philosophy, vol. i. p. SO, 97 ; Ferrier’s Greek Philosoiiliy, p. 103. 
Some fni^ients of Dcinocritiun survive, gathered from Aristotle and others. They 
wore pubushod at Berlin in 1843 by Mnllaidi, under the title ‘ Doniocriti Abdcritos 
nperom fragments. ' Of Epicurus tlio philcoophical remains (found among the rolls 
nt Herculaneum, and published by Orelli, 1818) arc still more iiiiporfcct. Not ono 
of the 300 voliinios ascribed to him sundves. 

+ See national Theology and Christian Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 249, by Principal 
Tiilloch, where the couilii:t of materialism with Christiau thought iii the seventeenth 
ccntniy is fully told. 
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progenitors ; to show the same yim- 
lenco, the some ignorance ; to achieve 
for a time the same success; and, 
finally, to suffer for a time the same 
inexorable defeat.” In comparison 
with this noxious race stand the 
enlightened group of Evolutionists, 
who are now leading the van of the 
world’s thought, with Mr Charles 
Darwin and Mr Herbert Spencer at 
their head. The former is a man 
of “pi-ofound and synthetic skill,” 
who “ shirks no difficulty,” and has 
so “saturated” his subject “with his 
own thought,” that ho must “ have 
known better than liis critics the 
'Weakness as well as the strength of 
liis theory.” This, Dr Tyndall con- 
tinues, would bo of little avail were 
Mr Darwin's object “a temporary 
dialectic victory, instead of the 
establishment of the truth which ho 
means to be everlasting. Ilut he 
lakes no pains to disguise the weak- 
ness he has discovered ; nay, he takes 
every pains to bring it into the 
strongest light, liis vast resources 
enable him to cope with objections 
started by himself and otlicrs,” so 
as to leave the final iinpi'cssion upon 
the reader’s mind that if they be not 
comjiletely answered, they certainly 
are not fatal. This largeness of 
knowledge and readiness of resource 
render ^Ir Dar^vin the most terrible 
of antagonists. . . lie treats every 
objection with a soberness and thor- 
oughness which oven ilishop Butler 
might be proud to imitate,” and 
all “without a trace of ill-temper. 

. . . But though in handling this 
mighty theme all passion has been 
stilled, there is an emotion of the 
intcdlcct incident to the discernment 
of now truth which often colours 
and warms the pages of ^Ir Dor- 
win.” 

Mr Darwin, we trust, has more 
good sense than to welcome this 
outburst of nauseous compliment. 
An accomplished naturalist, -with 
rare powers of observation, and 


an entertaining and often graceful 
power of describing the results of 
his patient and prolonged invratiga- 
tions, he is eminently deserving of 
all duo lionour. Whatever merit 
there may be in the elucidation of 
the principle of natural selection to 
which he has devoted his life, let 
him by all means have it. For 
ourselves, we believe that the im- 
portance of ilio principle has been 
greatly exaggerated. But, withal, 
Mr Darwin is as little of a philoso- 
X)her as any man who ever lived. 
His genius is almost solely a genius 
of observation and narration, witli 
very faint powers of argument, and, 
as it appears to us, with almost no 
depth of synthetic insight. He fails 
freixuently to understand the true 
meaning of the facts which ho 
describes, and still more frequently 
the higher conclusions to which 
they plainly lend. Ho is weak in 
logic, and es])ccially weak in every 
attempt to rise into the higher 
region which he sometimes essays 
of abstract discussion; and this 
mainly owing to that very absorp- 
tion of mind with his own subject, 
which Dr Tyndall considers one of 
his special merits. If there was no 
other evidence of all this, and of 
the confusion of thought which 
runs through a great deal of Mr 
Darwin’s most ingenious 'writing, 
the fact that, according to his ardent 
encomiast, “he needed an ex- 
pounder,” would suffice to prove as 
much. This expounder he found 
in Mr Huxley ; and, of course, Dr 
Tyndall “ knows nothing more ad- 
mirable in the way of scientific ex- 
position than those early articles of 
!Mr Huxley on the origin of species.” 
In a similar manner Mr j Herbert 
Spencer comes in for Ids* share of 
glory os “ the apostle of the under- 
standing,” — “ whoso ganglia aro 
sometimes tho scat of a nascent 
poetic thrill.” 

But enough of this. We have 
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taken the pains to point out these 
featuies of Dr Tyndall’s address, 
because they fumish conspicuous 
evidence of an increasing vice in 
contemponuy literature. It is bad 
enough that the intellectual world 
should bo divided into so many 
schools as it is. It narrows intel- 
lectual work, and sectarianises cul- 
ture. Our scientific and literary 
coteries jostle one another like so 
many sects in the religious world, 
each often with a jargon of its own, 
and a mmion in comparison with 
which nothing else is of any con- 
sequence. Tins is sulficicntly in- 
tolerable; but it is still more in- 
tolemble that these coteries should 
constitute themselves into societies 
for mutual admiration, and that the 
Chair of the Ilritisli Association 
should not be free from this vulgar 
species of flattery. If Air Darwin, 
Mr Herbert »Si)cncer, and uthers, 
are really the great philosophers 
which their friends and sidminu's 
declare them to be, then their in- 
tellectual character may be safely 
left to the future. They do not 
need to have their merits enibla/oncd 
os on a sign-post for the applausive 
gaze of the “common herd.** The 
Evolutionists should leave this exag- 
gerated talk to others wdiom they 
are apt to despise^ and remember 
tliat the habit of emphasis is seldom 
the sign of a strong cause, and 
never the sign of the highest range 
of intellectual simplicity and power. 

AVe said in the outset that one of 
the main objects of Dr Tyndall's 
address was to emphasise an antag- 
onism betwixt religion and science; 
and to this more important point 
we must return. There is a certain 
sense, indeed, in which he and all 
his school are deferential towards 
religion, and even warmly disposed 
to allow its claims. In the close of 
his address''-: he adverts to these 
daims, and makes his meaning suf- 
ficiently clear. Ilcligious feeling is 


an undoubted element of human 
nature, and cannot bo ignored by 
any wise observer, no more than 
“ that most powerful of passions — 
the amatory passion,” which Mr 
Spencer (of course) has indicated 
as “antecedent” in its first occur- 
rence “to all relative experiences 
whatever” ! “ There are such things 
w'oven into the texture of man as 
the feeling of awe, reverence, and 
wonder; and not alone the sexual 
love just referred to, but the love of 
the beautiful, physical, and moral, 
ill miture, poetry, and art. There 
is also that deepest feeling which, 
since the earliest dawn of history, 
and probably for ages prior to all 
history, incorporated itself in the 
religions of the world. You^ who 
have escaped from these religions ” 
(the scientific fledglings, we pre- 
sume, surrounding the Chair of the 
Dritish Association) “into the liigh- 
and-dry light of tlie intellect, may 
deride them; but in so doing you 
deride accidents of form merely, and 
fail to touch the immovable basis 
of Ihc religious sentiment in the 
nature of man. To yield this sen- 
iimeiit reiisonablc satisfaction is 
the problem of problems at the pro- 
sout time. And grotesque in rela- 
tion to scientific culture as many 
of the religions of the world have 
liecn and are — dangerous, nay, ile- 
structivc to the dearest privileges of 
freemen as some of them undoubt- 
edly have been, and would, if they 
could, be again — it wdll bo wise to 
reeoffuise them as the ftnmis of a 
force f viischlevoits If j^ermitted to in- 
trvde on the retfion of knowlcdf/e^ 
over which it holds no command ^ imt 
caiKihle of heiiiff gnaUd to noble 
issues in the region of emotion^ which 
is its proper and elevated sphere'* 
Again, in almost the closing words 
of the lecture, wo are told that “the 
world embraces not only a Xewtoii 
but a Sliakespcare, not only a Boylo 
but a Eaphael, not only a l^t but a 
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lleotliovcn, not only a Danvin 'but 
a Carlyle. Xot in each of these, 
hut in all, is human nature ivhole. 
They are not opposed, but supple- 
mentary — not mutually exclusive, 
but reconcilable. A nd if, unsatisfied 
'ivitli them all, the human mind, 
with the yearning of a pilgrim for 
liis distant home, will turn to the 
mystery from which it has emerged, 
seeking so to fasliioii it as to give 
unity to thought and faith; so 
long as this is done, not only with- 
out ifitolcranco or bigotry of any 
kind, but with the enlightened re- 
cognition tlisit ultimate fixity of 
conception is here unattainable, and 
that each succeeding age; must l3e 
left free to fashion the mystery in 
:iC(;ordance with its own needs, — 
then, in opposition to all the restric- 
tions of Materisdism, I would affirm 
this to be a field for the noblest 
(exercise of what, in contrast with 
the liHotchig faculties, may be called 
the cd'cdfive facilities of man. Hero, 
however,” — and with this sentence 
the original lecture concluded — “ I 
must quit a theme too great for me 
to handle, Imt which will be handled 
by the loftiest minds ages after you 
and I, like streaks of moniing cloud, 
shall have meltiid into the infinite 
azure of the past.” 

This bit of rhetorical pathos has 
been removed in the Address as 
published by ^lessrs l^oiigman, and 
two quotations substituted, — one of 
them a well-known quotation from 
Wordsworth’s “ Tintcm tAbbey,” 
and the other a remark of Goethe — 
“ Fill thy heart with it, and then 
receive it as thou wilt.” 

These extracts are to be taken for 
what they are worth. They seem 
to many to mean a great deal — to 
open, os it were, a new door for 
religion when the old one has been 
shut. They are all the more de- 
serving of notice because they con- 
tain a certain measure of truth, 
which every enlightened student of 


the history of religious opinion re- 
cognises. The conclusive beliefs 
of mankind os to the objects of 
religion necessarily undeigo modi- 
fication and change ‘with each 
succeeding age.’ No one who 
has pondered the subject would be 
disposed to claim, in the region of 
religious knowledge, “an ultimate 
fixity of conception.” But this is 
something very diiicrent from Dr 
Tyndall’s position. Ho denies, it 
is obvious, not only the adequacy 
of our religious ideas — ^but that these 
ideas have any veritable objects at 
all. Such religion as ho would con- 
descendingly make room for is a 
religion of mei*o subjectivity, ' not 
“ permitted ” to intrude on the 
region of hiotcfedge^ but confined 
to its proper sphere of emotion. In 
short, it is such a religion ns n^d 
mo/. In any eensCy hat true — a mere 
emotional fiower on the upspring- 
ing gi'owth of humanity, having no 
deeper root than the vague soil of 
wonder or of tendeniess tliat lies in 
human nature, and pointing no- 
whitlier, — such a religion, there- 
fore, as may perfectly consist with 
a doctrine of material evolution. 
Suppose man, along with all other 
creatui'cs, to be a mere cillux of 
nature — to come forth from her 
teeming womb, as the universal 
mother — and you may have such 
religion as grows with other 
growths finm this fruitful source. 
Scligion, like other things, is a 
part of the general evolution, and 
must be allowed its sphere. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
this is an essentially different con- 
ception of religion from that which 
is embodied in Christianity, and re- 
cognised by all Christian Churches. 
And it is well that the clear dis- 
tinction betwixt the two systems 
should be understood. According 
to the one, man is the more product 
of nature — the highest organism 
which its teeming and fertile power 
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has thrown oiT in its ovcr-upivard 
inovemont According to tho other, 
he is not only at the head of nature 
as its highest consequence, but as 
endowed with a reasonable soul 
which is the divine image, and not 
the mere play of natural forces, 
however subtle or beautiful. 

This is the essential question 
betwixt the two schools. What is 
manl or, more strictly, Wliat is 
I^fiiid in manl — a question as old 
ns the dawn of speculation, and 
which the progress of science, with 
all its modern pretensions, is no 
nearer solving than it was centuries 
ago. This deeper question it is 
which lies nt the root of all the 
modern contention about the idea 
of design in iiatui'e. If of 

course, is merely one form of force 
amongst many, why should it be eoii- 
ccived of as underlying other forms, 
and regulating and controlling thnii? 
As Hume long ago put it, with a 
peilinence which none of his follow- 
ers have rivalled, “What peculiar 
Xmvilege has this little agitation 
of the brain, which wc call thought, 
that wo must thus make it the 
model of the universe?”*' Why 
should the source of the iiiiivorse he 
conceived as analogous to it ratluT 
than to ndiat wc call matter? Tho 
Modern scieutillc School has deli- 
berately esjiouscd the rights of 
matter. Some of its members may 
say, that in the end they can- 
not tell whether the source of being 
is material or spiritual. “Matter 
may be i-egarded as a form of 
thought — ^thought may bo regarded 
os a property of matter ; each state- 
ment has a certain rdative truth.” t 
But beneath all this indifTcrence and 
frequent confusion of language, 
there is an essential discrepancy 
in the two modes of thought which 
touches almost every aspect of 
life and determines the true char- 


acter of roligion. Ur Tindall is 
well aware of this, and his language 
leaves no doubt on which side ho is 
proud to rank himself. 

In speaking of the origination of 
life, ho says he docs nol know what 
'Mr Darwin conclusively thinks of 
it 

"Whether he docs or docs not in- 
titxliice his ‘ priiiionlial fuiiii’ by ii 
ci-eative act 1 do not know. But the 
question will inevitably be asked, 
‘ How came the form there ? ’ With 
I'cgai'd to the diminution of the number 
of created foriiis, one docs not sec that 
much advantage is gained by it. The 
anthropoiiiorpliism wliich it seemed 
the object of Mr Dar^vin to set aside, 
is as tlrmly associated with the crea- 
tion of a few forms as with the crea- 
tion of a multitude. We need clear- 
ness and Ihoroughnc.^s here. Two 
cimrscH, and two only, aie iio.ssihle. 
Either let ns open our doors freely 
to the conception of cmilive acts, or, 
abandoning them, h‘t us radically 
change our notions of matter. If we 
look at iiiatlcT as ]iictin*ed hy Deino- 
eritus, and os defined for generations 
in our scientific text-books, the abso- 
lute impossibility of any fonii of life 
coming out of it would lie sunieienl to 
I’cnder any other hy 2 )otliesis pifferahlc ; 
but the dclinitioiiB of mailer given in 
our text-books were intended to cf»ver 
the jiurely physical and mechanical 
pifjpeilies ; and innght, as we have 
been, to regoid these deliiiitions as 
comiiletc, we naturally and rightly re- 
ject the monstrous notion that out of 
sitch matter any form of life could pos- 
sibly arise. But are the definitions 
complete 1 Everything depends upon 
the answer to be given to this question. 
Trace the line of life backwards, and 
see it approaching moi-e and more to 
what we call the puredy physical con- 
dition. Wc reach the j^otogenes of 
Haeckel, in which wc liavu'*a tyiie 
distinguiBhalile from a fragment of 
albumen oiiW by its finely granular 
character.’ Can we pause here ? W^e 
break ii magnet, and find two poles in 
each of its fragments. We contmne the 
jiroccss of breaking ; but however small 
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the parb), each camns with it, though 
enfeebled, the polarity of the whole. 
And when we break no longer, we 
2 trolmg the intetledual vision to the 
2 }olar molecules. Aie we not ui^cd 
to do somsih,um Biinihir in the case of 
life? Ir there not a temptation to 
eloHe, to some extent, with Lueretins, 
when he affirms iliat ^ Nature is seen to 
do all things Rpontoneously of lierRclf 
without the irieddling of the gods ; ’ or 
Avith ]h'uno,Av]ion he declares that Mat- 
ter is not * that mere empty cajmeity 
M'liich pliiloRopliers have pictured her 
to be, but the universal mother Avho 
brings forth all things as tlie fruit of 
lier own Avomb * ? The miestions 
here raised arc inevitable. They Jii’e 
approaching us Avith accelerated speed, 
and it is not a matter of iiuliirei-ence 
Avhetlicr they are introduced AA'ilh re- 
vereiiee or irreverence. ^ Ahandoning 
all ilhguise^ the coufemon that 1 feel 
hoaud to nvfhe before yon tiuit 1 
prolong the vision fmchmrd across 
the boundary of the trperinwnhd 
et^lence, amt discern in that matter 
nhich MV, in onr vinoranre^ and not- 
v'itlhstanding onr jirofessed revei'enve 
for its Creator j have hithcjio covered 
with opjtrohrinui, the pnynhise ami 
jioienry of every form ami giialify of 
life:' 

In his Addr(‘ss, ns revised and 
published by liiniself, ])r Tyndall 
has slightly modified tlie exprcsshnis 
of this significant passage. The 
conclusion to Avhich lie conics no 
longer ap])(jirs as “a confession” 
Avhich he is bound to make, but os 
“ an intellectual necessity.” “ The 
vision of the mind ” is introduced 
as authoritatively supplementing 
“ the vision of the eye.” Ajid in 
the end, as throughout, in the de- 
scription of matter, and its identity 
with every form of life, there is 
more the semblance of rt»isouiug, 
and loss the air of a devotee eager 
to proclaim his gospel of Material- 
ism. 

At the best, however, it requires 
only the most cursory examination 
of the passage to see how far the 
lecturer commits himself, and in 
so doing, how far he exceeds the 


bounds of science. Plainly, accord- 
ing to his oAvn Avords, he makes a 
Ifsap from the Arisible to the invisible. 
Whether this leap he made in the 
strength of faith, or of intellec- 
tual necessity,” is little to the point. 
Intellectual necessities are as little* 
valid as faith in the school of sci- 
ence or the sphere of mere observa- 
tion and experi mciit. Hypotheses 
non fingo'^ was the old motto of 
Physicism; and it is an absolute 
motto of all true science, discarded 
as it has been by the Modem School. 
When once a conclusion is made 
to hang not on observed fiEUsts, and 
the generalisations in which the facts 
verify themselves, but upon a 
vision confessedly prolonged be- 
yond the lacts, and crossing the 
boundaiy of experimental evidence, 
it is no longer in any sense a 
scientific conclusion. It may be as 
visionary as — it probably is far more 
so than — any of those theological or 
so-called authropomorphic conclu- 
sions which aro Ihcs speciid bane of 
Hr Tyiidiill. It is indeed a strange 
outcome of :dl our boasted scientific 
progress, boforo Avhich so many 
theological s];)cctrcs arc to disappear, 
and the reign of natuial laAV over all 
things is to be inaugurated, that 
its l^t Avoid for us is as pure an 
liyjioihcsis as tho scholastic or reli- 
gious genius of past ages ever con- 
ceived. What has this genius in 
its wildest flights ever done more 
than prolong its vision beyond 
the bounds of experience, and con- 
lideiiily apply tho suggestions of 
one department of kuoAvlodge to 
another, or, in the language of tho 
Address, do something similar, in 
the one as in the other? If men 
liave erred in the past, in judging 
too much of nature by themselves, 
and investing it with their OAvn 
limitations, which may be readily 
admitted, does this AvaiTant tho 
modem physicist in applying to 
man, or tho universe as a AA'hole, a 
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new of notions derived from 
the lower fields of nature, and as 
yet wholly unverified even there? 
If wc are only to get quit of anthro- 
pomorphism at the expense of ma- 
terialism, it is but a sorry exchange. 
If the Mind which lives in man is to 
be cast out of nature only that the 
Force which moves in nature may 
be transferred in its primordial gen- 
erality, and without the slightest 
evidence, to man with all his god- 
like qualities, then we have no hesi- 
tation as to which hypothesis is the 
grander and even the more scientific 
of the two. 

We have no quarrel with the 
evolutionary hypothesis in itself. 
It is an inspiring conception to look 
upon nature in all its departments 
as intimately linked together from 
“ prinioixlial germ ” to the most 
fully doveloj)ecl organism — from its 
rudest speck to its subtlest sym- 
metry of form, or most delicate 
beauty of colour. 'Flic idea of 
ijrowth and vital affiniitf is, wc 
readily grant, a higher idea than 
that of mere tcdniic after the 
manner of men. There is no call 
upon us to defend the imperfect 
analogies by which past genera- 
tions may have pictured to tlieni- 
selves the works of nature. Thei'e 
was no finality, and there may liavc 
been something of human pride and 
prejudice, in these analogies. In 
so far as science helps us to un- 
derstand better and more wisely 
all the activities of the world around 
us, we orci indebted to it. But it 
will hardly help us to do this, to 
Buljstitute one unverified hyiK)ihesis 
for another, and to conceive of 
nature as a great mother self-pro- 
duced and self-producing, any more 
than as a gi'cat workshop with the 
traces of artificers' tools oil scattered 
up and down in it. 

It is unnecessary to argue at 
length the unverified character of 


the naiuralislie hypothesis of Evo- 
lution. It stands confessed in Dr 
Tyndall's language. The power of 
sdf-transmutation whichitattributes 
to matter is os yet wholly unproved, 
and nothing can show this more 
distinctly than the manner in which 
he speaks of the subject. With all 
his wish to read below the lines of 
nature, and trace them with his 
mental vision running into one an- 
other, he is forced to say that all the 
evidence hitherto proffered in be- 
half of * spontaneous generation’ 
cannot be accepted. It is all very 
well to qualify this admission with 
the statement that there are those 
who consider this evidence ‘‘ as per- 
fectly conclusive ; '’ “ and that wijre 
some of us who have pondered 
tills <iuestion to follow a very com- 
mnn example^ and accept testimony 
heeansp it faUa in with our hvlief, 
we also should e«agorly close with 
the evidence referred to.” This is 
but a poor insinuation, and merely 
shows how impossible it is for men 
like him to foiget the hated and 
dcs].isod theologian who haunts 
their scientific dreams. Does not 
this constant liitting at a “sad 
cxjinqde " betray their own liability 
to follow it ; and to accept testimony 
for little other reason than that it 
falls in with their belief? The pre- 
sent lecture, in its attempt to ex- 
plain the rise of higher from lower 
oigaiiisms, is not without speci- 
mens of this mode of reasoning. 
Let our physicists forget theology 
for a little — put it out of sight — as 
indeed they have nothing to do with 
it, and science will be all the better, 
although it may prove less exciting 
and theorising in their hands. 

Withal, Dr Tyndall clearly ad- 
mits that the essential point of the 
origin of life from anything but 
antecedent life — a point which 
enters into the very conception of a 
process of mere natural evolution — 
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remains unproved to all true men of own self-consciousnesB. No one haa 
science. They know full well that bettor shown than Dr Tyndall him- 
the chemist now prepares from in- self how impossible it is to airivo at 
organic matter a vast array of sub- this self-consciousness from any form 
stances which were some time ago of matter — how vainly we try to 
regarded as solo products of vitality, account for even the lowest sensa- 
Thcy are intimately acquainted with lion by the mere molecular change 
the stnictural ])ower of matter as in the brain which may be its con- 
ovidenced in the phenomena of comitaut. '' We can trace the de- 
crystallisation. They can justify vclopmcnt of a nervous system, and 
scientifically their be//e/ in its correlate with it tlio parallel phe- 
under the proper conditions, nomona of sensation and thought, 
to produce oiganisms. Hut they We see with undoubting certainty 
will frankly admit their inability to that they go hand in hand. But 
])oint to any satisfactory experi- we try to soar in a vacuum the 
mental proof that life cun be de- moment we seek to comprehend the 
vc1oj)lmI save from dcnionstmblo connection between them.” And 
antecedent life.” again elsewhere “ Granted that a 

In short, the materialistic conclii- definite thought and a definite iiio- 
sion is only to be reached — the leap Iccular action in tlie brain occur 
made — by finding that there is no simultaneously, we do not possess 
necessity for inference or lea]) at the intcdlectiial organs, nor appar- 
till ; or, in other words, by endow- ently any rudiment of the organa, 
ing matter from tint first with a which would enable us to pass 
mysteiious potency, capable of all by a process of reasoning from 
which they attribute to it, but the tlie one to the other.” If thought 
operation or manifestation of which and its material correlate bo thus 
they have wholly failed to trace, distinct and untranslatable ; and if 
TJiis is really, as we implied at thu our self-consciousness, standing not 
outset, a bogging of the whole ques- indeed apart from matter — ^for no- 
tion. If matter in reality be some- thing is or can be now known to us 
tiling quite dilfercnt from what we apaiii from it — ^but majestic in its 
have been liithorto in the habit of own supremacy more than any form 
thinking it to he ; if it include matter can ever yield to us, — if 
'within itself from the beginning this bo the time source of power 
not merely ///>’ hut m/ml, then the within us, and the loftiest concep- 
appcaraiico of both in the course of lion of it we can have, why should 
its development need excite no snr- it not also he to us the true image 
prise, and no puzzle. But this is only of that which confessedly underlies 
to say in other words that all force all things, and moves in all ? 
is in its oiigin maU'rial ratlier than « whose dwdUng is tho light of sotting 
intollcctuid or spiritual — another suns 

unproved hypothesis — and one not And the round ocean, and tho living nir, 
only unproved, but at vaiiaucc with And the blue sky, and in the mind of 

all our Lost and di^test knowledge ^ m^hn and a spirit that impels 

of the 8ub]cct. hor undoubtedly All Ibinking things, all objects of all 

our primary and our highest ana- bought, 

logue of force is not matter, but what And rolls through all things.” 

we call Mind — ^the operation of our These words of Wordsworth, 

* 111 Ills pajMT on * ** Scientific MatcrialLm.” 
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'which our leclurer iiuikes use of, ap- 
pear to apply far more f,Tandly to 
a great Mind, living in natui-e, than 
to matter of whatever proiniso or 
potency. If intellectual necessities 
are to bo our guide, the conception 
of such a Mind is a iar stronger ne- 
cessity to the majority of enlightened 
int^ects in all ages, than any such 
conception of matter as he elo- 
quently portrays. AYhy, after all, 
this strange jealousy of ^lind in na- 
ture which possesses our Modern 
School? AVliy, at the utmost, must 
wo own on inscrutable Potency, and 
nothing else, 'working darkly for- 
ward through all forms of teing ? 
It is the savage who, when he 
hears the thunder aiuongst his 
woods, nr looks around upon the 
riot of naturo in a storm, tmuihles 
before a mighty force which he fails 
to understand. It is the Hebrew 
prophet or (Trecinn sage, in whose 
own mind has risen the dawn of 
creative thought, who clothes the 
Mystery of jiowcr with intelligence 
and life. If this be antliropomor- 
phlsin, it is an antliropoxnorphisni 
which illuminates nature not less 
than it dignities man. Man can 
only think after his own likeness on 
any subject ; and it may he safely 
left to the future to settle whether 
the conception of mere Force, inscru- 
table in its secrecy — an unknown j; 
of which nothing can be aflinned 
save potentialit}' — or the conception 
of an intelligent Will, supreme in 
foresight as in power, hears least 
the moi'k of human weakness. 

It is strange that our modem 
philosophers should crave so much 
for a material rather than a spiritual 
origin — and still more strange that 
they should think the one mode of 
origin more dignified than the other. 
It is well to give its due to nature, 
and to recognise that we are only 
ports in the great “ cosmical life ” 
around us ; hut it is an odd phase 
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of human vanity which insists on 
setting physical phenomena above 
those of the human mind, and see- 
ing in the fonner, rather than in 
the latter, the type of all being. 
3 Ian may have made too much of 
himself in tho past, hut after all ho 
has his rights ; and there is surely 
nothing greater in nature than that 
}Iind which alone uiidersiands it, 
and reduces it to science. 

The tmth is, that at tho bottom 
of all this modem depreciation of 
Mind in nature there is a dcep-scatcd 
hostility not oidy to tho old mechmi- 
ical conceptions of the nniverse, 
'with which we may so far syinpa- 
thiso, but to the distinctive ideas 
which lie at tho basis of Christian- 
ity or any form of spiritual worship. 
All genuine spiritual luvercncc lies 
in the acknowledgment of the 
aifinity of man with (Jod — as being 
made in tlie image of (omI, ami 
having all his true excellence in a 
growing confonnity to the Divine 
image. 1 'ho acknowledgment of a 
Divine liCiison alike in man, in the 
Avorld, and above the worhl, is a 
fundamental postulate of true 1*011- 
glon. If Ihci'o is not such a KeasoTi, 
in obedience to which tlicrc is (tvder 
and happiness, and in disohcdicnee 
to which there is wrong and misery, 
the very idea of religion disappears. 
It is needless to talk of our emotions 
of wonder and iiwe and tenderness 
finding their natural scope, and 
creating for themselves appi-opriato 
vehicles of religious sentiment — 
ehangingwith the changing thoughts 
of successive ages, i'hey will do 
this, no doubt. Religious sentiment 
will assert itself, do what wo will.- 
As Strauss has shown, men will 
worship the Univer 9 imi — ^for which 
Dr Tyndall’s Potential Matter may 
very well stand — rather than wor- 
ship nothing at aU. But, after 
all, such nature -worship, or mcro 
emotional piety, does not deserve 
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tbc name of religion — ilie essential 
idea of which is surely to exorcise 
some restraining moral power over 
man. And how can you get this 
power, if you have no moral or ra- 
tional fixity beyond man himself 1 
Laws of nature are very good, and 
we will always he hotter to know 
those laws and to obey them ; hut 
what iniin needs in all his higher 
being is not merely blind restraint, 
but moral restmint — and not merely 
this, but moral education. And 
how can this come to him except 
from a Mind above him — an intelli- 
gent Being — not in dream or fancy, 
but in reality at the ccnti^ of ill 
things — “whoknoweth his frame, 
and remembereth that he is dust ’* — 
in whose living will is the control 
of all things, and who yet niun- 
bereth the liairs of his head, and 
“ without wliom not a sparrow fall- 
cth to the givuiid ” 1 

Tt should be said, in conclusion, 
that the antagonism which is every- 
where ill the writings of Evolu- 
tionists, and especially so in Dr 
Tyndall's Address, presumed to lie 
betwixt the idea of evolution and the 
old idea of design or Mind in nature, 
is entirely gratuitous. Even if the 
hypothesis of evolution were proved, 
and science were able to demonstrate 
the continuity of nature from first 
to last, this would not render the 
idea of a Divine Mind originating 
nature and working in it through 
all its evolutions the less tenable. 
The intellectual necessity which 
demands a creative mind or an in- 
tellectual origin of all things would 
remain the same. The evidence of 
what is called design might be 
modified, but it would not be the 
j less clear and forcible. For it is an 
^ essential mistake underlying all the 
thought of the Modem School that 
the ideas of design and of continuity 
or order are incompatible — a mis- 
take arising from the excess of tliat 


very anthropomorphism which they 
so much repudiate in their oppo- 
nents. Continually they write as 
if design, intention, purpose, ap- 
plied to nature, were necessarily of 
the same tentative and irregular 
character as the operations of human 
genius. It is the mere human 
Mechanician they imagine, and sup- 
2 )osc others to imagine, when they 
speak contemptuously of the theistic 
conception. But no modem theist 
makes use of such words in any 
such sense os they supiiose. The 
idea of design is no longer a mere 
mechanical idea, as if repi-esenting 
the work of a human Artificer, but 
simply a synonym for some mani- 
festation of onler, or group of 
regulated or subordinated facts. 
The notion of design which tho 
Modem School repudiate, was in 
fact never anything but a carica- 
ture. It is impossible for them, 
or for any, to conceive too grandly 
of 2^ature, or of tho unbroken har- 
mony and continuity of its move- 
ments. Tho very magnificence of 
its orderisonly a fuilher illustration 
of Divine wisdom ; for surely tho 
very thought of a Divine Mind im- 
plies tho perfection of wisdom, or, in 
other words, of order, as its expres- 
sion. The more, therefore, the order of 
nature is explained and its sequences 
seen to run into one another with 
unbroken continuity, only the more 
and not the less loftily will we bo 
able to measure tho working of tho 
I^ivino Mind. The necessity which 
makes us postulate such a Mind has 
nothing to do with special pheno- 
mena or the modes of their produc- 
tion, It is a purely rational neces- 
sity, tho dictate of our highest con- 
sciousness and insight into the mean- 
ing both of man and of the world 
around him. The intellectual com- 
pulsion which forces Dr Tyndall 
across tho boundary of experimental 
evidence to discern in nature tho 
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promise and potency of all terres- 
trial life ” appears to us far less mir 
sonablo or well founded than that 
which has forced so many of the 
highest and most philosophical in- 
tellects of all ages to recognise this 
promise and potency — ^not in mat- 
ter, hut ill Mind. And, this recog- 
nition once made, the mere modes 
of natural phenomena arc of no 
consequence. They may bo after 
the manner of special contrivance 
or of continuous development — it 
matters not. Eeligion has no con- 
cern with any moi'e physical theo- 
ries of the origin of the universe. 
It has no quarrel, or ought to have 
none, with cither atomism or evo- 
lution when kept witliin their 
])roper sjihcre. So CudAvorili an- 
nounced long ago. Nothing within 
the province of nature, no cliangc 
ill the manner in which science 
comes to view its operations, af- 
fects the primal thought. ATind 
is there, as “ the light of all our 
seeing,” whether nature works, or 
rather is worked, by evolution or 
by special fiat. »Science is free to 
reveal its plans, to modify our no- 
tions of its plans, and to exalt 
them as it can ; hut the mere fn<‘t 
that they are plans, under any mode 
of conception, is the witness to our 
minds of another Mind behind all. 
Mind is, in short, the synonym of 
order everywhere — it matters not 
what may be the special form of 
that order. 

It would be well if both our 
scientific men and our theologians 
would see and acknowledge that 
more plainly. It clears for the one 
the whole province of nature to 
investigate as they will — to unfold 
and explain as they can. It would 
ease the other from all apprehension 
of the progress of science. Nothing 
in that progress can over touch the 
great conclusions of religion, which 
take their rise in a wholly diflerent 


sphere, and find all their life and 
strength elsewhere. In so far as 
theology in the past may have in- 
truded upon science, and refused its 
claims of investigation and of judg- 
ment in the domain of nature, theo- 
logy was in error ; and it ought to 
bo grateful rather than recriminatory 
that science has taught it its error. 
At the same time, science need 
hardly harp, as with Dr Tyndall it 
does, over the old strain of persecu- 
tion. It is time to forget old con- 
flicts which all wise thiiikci's have 
abandoned ; and it is hardly a sign 
of that healthy life which ho and 
others proclaim as the chief charac- 
teristic of the modem giant, rejoicing 
as a strong man to run his race — to 
have such a plaint made over its 
old sorrows. Dr Tyndall knows 
well enough that the days of perse- 
cution have ended on the sale of 
relajion. It is not from the theo- 
logian that danger is any longer to 
be apprehended in that direction. 
Let him pursue his investigations 
without iviir or alanii. Jiut let 
him also bear in mind that, if 
science has her rights, so h<as reli- 
gion, and that the great ideiis which 
lie at the foundation of all religion 
arc unspeakably precious to many 
minds no less enlightened than his 
own, if not c.xactly after his fasliion 
of enlightenment What such 
minds resent in his Address is not, 
ivhat he seems to think, any free 
handling of old ideas, so far os they 
come legitimately within the range 
of science — ^but the constant insin- 
uation that those new conceptions 
of science arc at variance wdth (he 
old truths of religion, or with the 
truths of a Person^ God and of im- 
mortality. Dr Tyndall maybe able to 
conceive of religion apart from these 
troths. Ho may or may not him- 
self be a materialistic atheist. Wo 
are glad to see tliat he disavows the 
charge in the preface which he has 
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published to his Address. Wo liave 
(•.criaiiily not made it against him. 
Nor is it, lot us say, of consoquenco 
what Dr Tyndall’s own views of 
religion arc. This is a point quite 
beside the purpose. If he has, like 
other men, his “ times of weakness 
and of doubt,” and again his “times 
of strength and of conviction” — 
of healthier thought when the doc- 
trine of “material atheism” seems 
to fall away from him — this is 
his own concern. And wc should 
deem it impertinent to obtrude 
upon eitlier his darker or his 
brighter hours. Stirmm corda, 
M-e might say to him, by way of 
brotherly cucoiiragcmeut, but noth- 
ing more. What we and the public 
liiive to do witli arc not Dr Tyndall’s 
moods of mind, nor his personal 
(‘hhhI, but his treatment of grave 
questions in the n£ime of science, 
'fhrtt trcatinent, in our judgment, 
and in the judgmcuit of many be- 
sides, has been ncitlicr dignified nor 
just. It has meddled with much 
wliirdi lay ipiite outside his province, 


and upon which science, following 
its only true methods, can never be 
able to pronounce. It has been, if 
not incompetent, yet highly inade- 
quate and unpUlosophicd, con- 
stantly suggesting what it has not 
proved, and leading, without excuse, 
the thoughts of his hearers towards 
wild negations — hanging out^ in 
short, old rags of Democritism as 
if they were new flags of scientifle 
triumph. 

It is very easy for Dr Tyndall to 
speak of the fierceness of lus critics, 
and to give them, from his scornful 
isolation, “ the retort oourteous.” 
It is always easy to be mild when 
one cares little about a matter ; but 
the deeper feeling, lie may bo sure, 
which lias been called forth by his 
Address, is one of regret that he 
should have used so ill a great 
opportunity, and in the name of the 
Dritish Association said so much 
which can neither do honour to 
that Association, nor to the causo 
of science with which it is iden- 
tified. 
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THE STORY OF VALENTINE; 
AND ms BROTHER. 

FART XI. — CHAPTER XXXL 


Whex Valentine disappeared in 
the moonlight from the Hewan, his 
mind was in a state happily very 
nnusnal to youth, but to which 
youth adds all the additional bit- 
terness of which it is capable. He 
was not only outraged, wounded to 
the quick, every comfort and con- 
solation taken from him for the 
moment, but his heart and ima- 
gination had no refuge to fall back 
upon, no safe shelter which he 
could feel behind him whatever 
might happen. Everything he was 
familiar with and every being ho 
loved was involved in the catastru- 
plie that had overwhelmed him. 
Ill other circumstances, had any- 
thing equally dreadful befallen him 
at home, he would have hud liis 
young love to fall back upon, and 
his tender, sympathising Violet, 
whose soft eyes would have given 
a certain sweetness even to misery 
itself ; or had Violet failed him, lie 
might have had at least the ten- 
der peacefulness of the old liomc, 
the old people who adored him, and 
to whom ho was all in all. But 
in this horrible crisis everything 
seemed gone from him. The very 
thought of home made his heart 
sick ; ho had been shamed in it, and 
made a shame to it ; and i)oor Lord 
Eskside’s kind mistaken assurance, 
so tenderly and soleniidy made, 
that in his own mind there was not 
a doubt of Vais identity, had almost 
broken the poor young fellow's 
heart. Heaven above ! what must 
his condition be, wbeii his grand- 
father, the old lord himself, whose 
idol lie was, had to say this to him 1 
"When the recollection recurred to 


Val, it was with all the fainting 
sickness of soul with which a death- 
blow is received. It was not a 
deathblow, but in his misery this 
was how he felt it. And Violet 
was separated from him, it seemed 
for ever, by her father’s enmity and 
unprovoked assault ; and if that hod 
not been enough, by his own mad 
assault upon Sandy, who, ho know 
well enough, 'was his friend, and 
would never have harmed him. 
This completed, he felt, Lis isola- 
tion and miserable loneliness; he 
had nowhere to turn to for relief. 
Once indeed he tliought of his 
father ; but had not his father pro- 
jdiesicd to him how it would be ? 
and could ho go now and tell him 
all liad hapi)Ciied as lie propliesied, 
and yet expect consolation? Thus 
poor Val felt the gitiund cut from 
under his feet ; he liad nowhere to 
turn to, no one to full back U 2 >on. 
Ef)r my part, I think this makes 
all the diilerence between tlie bear- 
able and the unbearable in human 
trouble. Thus is what clothes in 
armour of proof a man who has a 
ivife, a woman who has a child. 
iSomething to fall back upon, some- 
thing to turn to, whatever your ill is, 
to fmd support, backing, consolation. 
Poor boy ! ho gazed round him 'with 
hot eyes, hopeless and unrefreshed, 
and saw nowhere to go, no one to 
throw himself on. It 'u^as not 
that ho doubted the love of his 
grandparents, who had never given 
him a moment’s cause to distnist 
them; but there it was that his 
w'ound had been given him, and he 
wanted to get away, to get away ! 
to look at it from a distance and see 
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if perhaps it might he hcarahlo — ^but 
found nowhere to go to, no one to 
receive him. And the kind reader 
must remember what blood Yal had 
in his veins before he condemns him 
— ^wild blood, oftentimess almost more 
than he could struggle against even 
in his calmest moments, and a heart 
full of chaotic impulses, now fired 
by misery and loft to torment him 
like a ])ack of demons, lie did not 
know what to do, nor what he 
wanted to do ; but something must 
be done, and at once, for to keep 
still was impossible. Therefore as 
movement was the best thing for 
Jdm at all events, he Wiilkcd to 
Edinbuigh tlirougb tlic moonlight, 
through the triuiquil country roiids, 
•on which he met no one, through 
still villages wlicro all the world was 
asleep. Now and then a watchful 
dog, roused by the passing step, bark- 
ed at him as he went along, which 
seemed somehow to give him an ad- 
ditional conviction of being a casta- 
way, abandoned by all the woi-ld 

])ut that was all. ])ecp silence sur- 
Tounded him, a still, soft night, but 
chill w'ith a cold that went to his 
lieart \ and the moon was cold, and 
the world slept, and nobody cared 
what Valentino might do with himsidf 
— ^Val, who had been so loved, so 
cared for, and who was so sui'c three 
da3's ago that the wliole world took 
an interest in him, and, in its licart, 
w'as on his side ! 

1 do nut knoAv precisely why lie 
wont to Oxford — ^luobably because 
he was accustomed to go there, and 
it gsive him less trouble to think of 
that place than of anywhere else 
when the moment came to decide 
where he was going — for I don’t 
think it was any conscious recur- 
ronce of mind to friendly Dick and 
liis mother. 1 lo 'was too unhappy to 
renieud)cr them. Anyhow he ■went 
to Oxford — ^wdierc he arrived half 
dead with fiitigiie and misery. He 
Jiad not eaten, he had not slept, since 


Lord Eskside gave him that paper in 
the library, and ho had been subject 
to all the excitement of the election 
while in this state. He went to 
bed when he got to the hotel, to the 
astonishment of the inn people, for 
he had not even a bog with him, no 
change of dress, or any comfort — 
and spent the night in a confused 
stupor, full of dreamef, which was 
not sleep. Next morning he got up 
late, went down to the river side, 
hardly knowing what he was about, 
and got into a boat mechanically, 
and went out upon the river. As it 
happened, of all days in the year 
this was Easter Monday, a day when 
many rude holiday parties were 
about, and when the Thames is 
generally avoided by well informed 
])crsons. It was crowded with boats 
and noisy parties, heavy boatloads, 
with rowers unfit for the respon- 
sibility they had undertaken, 
— the kind of people who cause 
accidents from one year’s end to 
another. Yal did not think of 
them, nor, indeed, of anything. 1 
doubt even whether lie was capable 
of thought : his pulse was galloping, 
his head throbbing, his eyes dull and 
red, and with an inward look, seeing 
notliing around. As it happened, 
Dick was not on the wharf at tin; 
moment to notice who was going or 
coming, and 'was quite unaware of 
the presence of his young patron. 
l.)ick’8 mother, however, was stand- 
ing in her little garden, looking out 
over the wall. She had no one to 
look for now, but still her eyes kept 
their wdstful habit, and the even 
flow of the stream and perpetual 
movement seemed to soothe her. 
She was standing in her abstracted 
way, one arm leaning upon the little 
gate, ga/ing without seeing much, 
— not at the familiar Thames, but 
into the imknown. She came to 
herself all at once with a stait, 
which made the gate quiver : came 
to herself? nay — for herself, poor 
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soul, ]iad not inucli Bharo in her 
thoughts then — but camo hack to 
consciousness of the one thing 'which 
seemed to give life a certain reality 
for her. All in a moment, os if ho 
Jiad dropped from tlie skies, ahe saw 
Valentine stepping into his boat ; 
how ho liad come tlicre, where ho 
was going, she could not tell ; but 
there he stood, wayoiing slighUy os 
ho stepped into the light outrigger, 
swaying it daugei'ously to ono side, 
in a way very unlike Val. llc?r 
heart sprang up ui her breast, her 
whole nature came to life at the 
sight of him, aiid at something, she 
could not tell what, in the look of 
him — something uncertain, helpless, 
feeble. Her iigiiro lost its dn) 0 ]i, 
her head its musing attitude. She 
stood alert, in the inteusest eager at- 
tention and 1*60(110038 for everything, 
watching her boy. 

Val paddled out into the sti'oam, 
poising his long oars, T caiiuot tcdl 
Jiow, in a vague uncertain way, as if 
he did not well know 'which end of 
them was in his grasp. Then he let 
himself float down })ast her, fi^cbly 
steering himself, but doing little 
more ; and then some sudden idea 
seemed to come to him — or was it 
rather a cessation of ideas, a trance, 
a faint) He stopped his boat in 
the middle of the crowded river, 
and lay there 'with long oars poised 
over the >vater — wavering, reflected 
in it like the long dragon-fly wings 
— his figure bent a little forward, 
his face, so far as she could sec 
it, blank and without expression, 
'i'here he came to a dead stop, 
of all places in the world — in the 
middle of the stream, in the middle 
of the crowd — taking no notice of 
passing boatmen that shouted to 
him, Look ahead ! ” and had all 
the trouble in the world to steer their 
course about liim and keep out of 
his way. A thrill of strong anxiety 
came into the woman’s mind — 
anxiety such as had never moved 


her before. Heretofore she had 
been passive, doing nothing, taking 
no active i^rt in any one’s affairs. 
Tliis stir of life was such that it sot 
her into sudden energetic move- 
ment almost iinaworoB. She wont 
outside her gate, and closed it behind 
her, watching intently, her heart 
boating high in her breast, and a 
sense as of some coming cmcigency 
moving her. Theiu ho sat in his 
boat, lying still upon the shining 
'water, the long oars 'with a faint 
flutter in them as if hold in un- 
steady hands, not straight and mo- 
tionless as they ought to be — and 
crowds of unwary boats, ignorantly 
managed, stumbling about the 
sU*cam, boats all ripe and ready flu* 
an accident, with people in them 
shouting, singing, jumbled together. 
There uiis a small green eyot, a 
bundle of waving willows, nothing 
more, just in front of Valentine’s 
boat, which was a i)artial shield to 
him ; but what had happened to 
N’al that he lay thus, taking no pre- 
caution, with the long oars tremb- 
ling ill his hands'? 

Look ahead there ! look ahead, 
sir!” cried the men on the river. 
Val never moved, never turned to 
sec what it was. A\T]at did it mat- 
ter to him (the watchcT thought), a 
capital swimmer, if anything did 
hnpi)cn ? How foolish she was to 
be afraid ! Just then a great lum- 
licring boat, wdth four oars weaving 
out of it in delightful licence and 
impartiality, like the arms of a cut- 
tle-fish, full of holiday folk, came 
uji, visible behind the cyot. There 
was a jar, a bump, a slioiit. ** It 
aiiit nothing, he swims like a duck,” 
cried some voice near her. She 
could not tell who spoke ; hut 
through the dazzle in her eyes she 
saw that the long oars and the slim 
boat had disappeared, and that the 
holiday party — shouting, stniggling 
about the river — were alone 
visible. Swim) Yes, no doubt ho 
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could swim; but tho woman was 
]j is mother — ^liis mother ! She gave 
a great cry, and rushed with one 
spring into tho punt that lay moored 
at tho steps immediately in front of 
her door. >Siie was not like one of 
you delicate ladies, who, all tho 
same, would liave done it too, had 
yt )ur hoy 1 leen d rowning. She knew 
how to ilo a great many rough, 
])ractie:il things. She pushed the 
hig boat into the stream, and with 
li<?r hig p(ilo, flying like a mad crea- 
ture, was under the green -willows 
looking for liim hefore any one else 
could draw hr(‘ath. 

And it was well fi)r Val, poor 
hoy, that though he did not know 
it, his mother was by, -witli divina- 
tion ill her eyes. Tlie best swimmer 
on the Thames could not have con- 
tended witli the stupor of fever that 
wits on liim. "Win.*!! his boat -was 
uj)8'd, rousing him out of a bewilder- 
ing ili'oam, lie gave hut one gasp, 
made oms meeliaiiical grasp at some- 
thing, lie knrw not what, that was 
near him, and tlieii wits conscious of 
nolhiiig more, llis limbs were like 
steel, his liead like load. There wits 
no power in him to struggle for his 
life. Tlie hoiilmon about who know 
him did not stir a step, hut sat 
about in tlioir hciats, or waiulied 
from the rafts, perfect!}’’ easy in their 
minds about the young athlete, to 
whom a drciicli in the Tlininos was 
nothing. Only tlie woman, who was 
llis mother, knew tliat on that par- 
ticular day Val would sink like a 
stone. »Sho was at the spot with 
tho punt before any one know what 
she was doing, hut not before one 
and aiioilicr had asked, calling to 
each other, “ “Where is lie 1 lie is 
too long under water. He don’t 
remoinhcr it’s March, and cold.” 
“ ITc’ll got his death of cold,” said 
one old liontman. “Man adive!” 
cried out another, jumping over 
the boats that lay drawn up upon 
tho rafts, “out with a boat! — 


he's drowning. Out with your 
boat !” 

What Val liad clutched at was 
the root of one of the willows. He 
caught it without knowing, clenched 
it, and wlicu he sank, sank with 
llis (Imoping head on the damp soil of 
tho eyot— into the water to his lips, 
but yet supported and moored, as it 
were, to life and safety by the des- 
lieratc gmsp he had taken of the 
-willow. There the woman found him 
when she reached the spot, lie had 
fsiinted with the shock, and lay iliere 
totally helpless, tho soft wavelets 
floating over his dark curls, his face 
lialf buried in the soft, damp soil, 
like a dead man, making no effort to 
save himself. 8ho gave a cry whicli 
echoed over all the river. People 
a mile off heard it, and shivered 
and wondered — a cry of longing 
ami despair. But beforc even that 
cry had roused the echoes, several 
boats liad sliot forth to her aid. 
'Fhe men did not know what hail 
hapjMincd, hut something had hap- 
])eiied ; tliey came crowding about 
lu r, while she, half sunk in the soft 
slime, dragged up in her arms out 
of the water tho unconscious figure. 
She had his hoad on lier arm, hold- 
ing him up, half on land lialf in 
water, when iliey got to her. She 
was paler tlian he was, lying there 
ujKin her, marble white in his swoon. 
“ Is he dead 1 ” they said, coming up 
to her with involuntary reverence. 
She looked at them piteously, poor 
soul, and lield the inanimate figure 
closer, dragging, to get him out of 
tho water. Her pale lips gave forth 
a low moan, ^o one asked what 
right this strange woman had to 
look BO, to utter that hopeless cry. 
Ko one oven said, “ He is nothing 
to her;” they recognised the anguish 
which ^ve" her an unspoken, un- 
asked light to him, and to thorn, 
and to all they could do. And no- 
thing could easier tlian to draw 
him from the river, to place him 
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in tlio punt, vrYiere she sat down 
besido him, and with a gesture of 
command jiointod to hoi house. 
They took him there without a word. 

Carry him in,” she said, and went 
before him to show them the room, 
“Go for a doctor.” They obeyed 
her as they would have obeyed L^y 
Esksulo herself. They thought Val 
was dead, and so did she. She 
stood and looked at liim, when they 
rushed away to get help for her, 
in a misery of impotence and long- 
ing beyond all words to say. Oh, 
could she do nothing for him ! no- 
thing! She would have given her 
life for liim; but what is a i)oor 
mother’s life, or who would accept 
so easy a ransom? She could only 
stand and gaze at him in hopeless, 
helpless, miserable anguish, and 
ming her hands. She did not 
know what to do. 

Fortunately, however, the doctor 
came very speedily, and soon en- 
gaged all her powers. Uc turned 
away the good fellows who had 
fotclicd liim, and called the ser- 
vant from the kitchen. “ Quick, 
quick I every moment he remains in 
this state makes it worse for him,” 
said the man, wdio knew Avhat coiild 
be done; and, though he was kind 
and pitiful, had no sword in liis 
breast piercing him through and 
through. Val came back to life 
after awhile and to scmi-conscions- 
ness. »She had not expected it. She 
had obeyed the doctor’s orders in 
a stupor, docile but ho]iclcss; but 
what a tumult, what a tempest 
wok(3 and raged in her as she saw 
life come back ! She kept quiet, 
poor soul, not daring to say a word ; 
but her joy worked through her 
veins like a strong wine; and she 
felt as if she could scarcely keep 
standing, scarcely hold her footing 
and her composure against the rap- 
ture that seemed to lift her up, to 
make a spirit of her. Saved ! saved ! 
—was it possible? She had borne 


spoocliless the ])assionof her anguish, 
but it was harder to fight with and 
keep down the tumult of her joy. 

“Come here,” said the doctor, 
spe(ddng in peremptory tones, as it 
was natural when odd^ssing a per- 
son of her class. “ 1 want to speak 
to you down-staii's. Sit down. 
Have you any wine in the house ? 
where do you keep it? lie still, 
and I'll get it myself, ^ow take 
this; what’s the matter with you? 
Did you never see a man nearly 
drowned before?” 

“ No,” she said, faintly, keeping 
up her sti'ugglc nrith hersdf. She 
wanted to cry out, to laugh, to 
dance, to shout for joy ; but before 
the man who eyed licr so strangely, 
she had to keep still iind quiet. 
She put the wine aside. “I don’t 
wont anything,” she said. 

“ Your pulse is going like a steam- 
engine,” said the doctor; “cry, 
womau, for CJod’s sake, or let your- 
self out somehow. AVhat’s the mat- 
ter with you? (.'an’t you speak? — 
then cry I ” 

She sank down on her knees; her 
heart was beating so that it seemed 
to stniggle for an exit from her 
liantiiig, parched lips. “1 think 
I’ln dying — of joy 1 ” she said, almost 
iiiaudibly, wdth a sob and gasj). 

“ l^oor creature, that is all you 
know,” said the doctor, shaking liis 
licad; “ he is nut imind the corner 
yet by a long way. Look here, do 
you know lany thing about niimiug, 
or do you often give way like this ? 
On the whole, I had better have him 
moved at once, and send for a nurse.” 

“ A nurse ! ” she said, stumbling 
up to her feet. 

“Yes, my good woman. You 
are too excitable, I can see, to look 
after }jim. There’s soiuetliing the 
matter with him. 1 can't tell what 
it is till I see him again. Who is 
he? but how should yon know? 
Ho had bettor go to the hospital, 
where ho can bo well looked to ** 
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she said, eagerly, "Pm 
myself now. I am not one to get 
excited. I thought he was dead; 
and you brought him hack. God 
bless you ! Ho has been as good as 
an angel to my boy. PH nurse him 
night and day, and never give way. 
Let him stay here.” 

“You arc not strong enough; 
you’ll get ill yourself,” said the doc- 
tor. “ Then you know who he is 1 
l>o sure you 'write to his fiicnds at 
once. But he’d much better go to the 
hospital ; you’ll get ill too 

“ Ifo, no,” slie said; “no, no. I 
never 'was ill. It was I who got 
liiin out of the water. Pm strong; 
look, doctor, what an arm I. have. 


I can lift him if it’s wanted Let. 
him stay; oh, lot him stay ! ” 

“Your arm is all voiy well, but 
your pulse is a different thing,” said 
the doctor. “ If you go and fret 
and excite yourself, Pll have him off 
in an hour. W(dl, then, you can 
try. Gome and let us see how he is 
getting on now.” 

“ They are as like as two peas,” 
he said to himself, os ho went away. 
“ He’s somebody’s illegitimate son, 
and this is his aunt, or his sister, or 
something, and ho don’t know. 
God bless us, what a world it is ! 
but I’d like to know which he’s 
going to have, that I may settle 
what to do.” 


cii.vrrER XXXII. 


I am afraid T cannot tell any one 
“ 'whicli ” it "was that poor Vsil had, 
not having any medical knowledge. 
He was veiy ill, and lay there for 
the week during which .Dick was 
ab.sont on his inaster s affairs, know- 
ing nobody, often delirious, never 
himself, iinahle to send any mes- 
sage, or even to think of those ho 
had left behind, who know nothing 
of him. He talked of them, raved 
ahrmt them when his mind wand- 
ered, sometimes saying things which 
conveyed some intelligence to the 
mind of the anxious woman who 
watched over him, and often utter- 
ing phrases which she listened to 
eagerly, hut which 'were all blank 
and dai'k to her. Poor soul ! how 
she watched, how she strained her 
car for every word he said. Her 
own, thus, once more ; thus at last 
in her liands, with none to come 
between them; dependent on her 
— receiving from her the tendance 
of weaiy days and sleepless nights. 
Itcceiving from her, not she ^m 
him — eating her bread even, so to 
speak, though he could eat nothing 
— living under her roof — depend- 


ent on her, as a son should be on 
a mother. I cannot describe the 
forlorn sweetness there was to her 
in^this snatch of nature; this sud- 
den, unexpected, impossible crisis 
which, for the time, gave her her 
son. 1 do not know if it ever oc- 
curred to her mind that the others 
who had a right to him might bo 
wondering what liad become of 
their boy. Even now her mind 
was not sufficiently developed to 
dwell upon this. She thought only 
that she had him — she, and no 
other. She closed her doors, and 
answered all questions sparingly, 
and admitted nobody she could 
help ; for what had anybody to do 
with him but she? When the 
doctor asked if she had written to 
his friends, she nodded her head or 
said “ Yes, yes,” impatiently. His 
fnends ! who were they in compari- 
son to his mother? They liad had 
him all his life — she had him for 
so short a time, so very, very sliort 
a time ! — why should any one come 
and interfere? She could get him 
everything ho wanted, could give 
up all her time to watch him and 
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11 UI 80 him. (hico she saiil, ‘when 
the doctor pi'cssed her, “ 1 have lot 
his mother know;” and ho was 
satisfied with the reply. his 
mother knows where he is, of course 
it is nil right,” he said. “Oh 
yes, yes,” she cried, “his motlicr 
knows ; ” and what more was ncccs- 
.saiy? She had not the faintest 
intention of revealing herself to 
him afterwards, of taking the ad- 
vantage of all she was doing for 
him. No ! it seemed to her that 
she could die easier than say to 
Val, “I am your mother;” a 
suhtle instinct in her — delicacy of 
perception communicated by love 
alone — made her feel that V al would 
receive the news with no delight — 
that to be made aware that she was 
his mother would be no joy to him ; 
and she would have died rather 
than betray herself. Hut to have 
him there, unconscious as he was, 
“ wandering in his mind,” not know- 
ing her, or any one — but yet with 
her as if he had been a baby again, 
dependefit on her, receiving evciy- 
tbing from her ! No words can say 
what this was. She passed the 
time in a strange trance of exquisite 
mingled pleasure and pain ; suHer- 
ing now and then to see him ill, 
to feel that he did not know her, 
and if he knew her, would not care 
for her ; suffering, too, from the sleep- 
less nights to which she was totally 
unaccustomed, and the close confine^ 
ment to one room, though scarcely 
realising what it was that made her 
head so giddy and her sensations so 
unusual; but all this time and 
through all the suffering rapt in a 
haze of deep enjoyment — a happi- 
ness sacred and unintelligible, with 
which no one could intermeddle ; 
which no one even knew or could 
understand but herself. She hod 
no fear for Valentine’s life ; thougli 
the doctor looked very grave, it did 
not affect her ; and though her brain 
was keen and clear to understand 


the instiuctioiis he gave, and to 
follow them with ])ertinacious, un- 
varying, almost unreasoning exacti- 
tude, she did not study his looks, 
or ask with brooding anxiety his 
o])inion, os most other women in 
her circumstances would have done. 
She never asked his opinion, in- 
deed, at all. She was merely anxi- 
ous, not at all ofroid ; or if she was 
afraid, it was rather of her ])ationt 
getting well than dying. The doc- 
tor, who was the only one who be- 
held tills strange sickbed, was more 
puz/Jed than tongue could toll. 
What did the wonuin mean? she 
was utterly devoted to the sick 
man — devoted to him as only love 
can bo ; but she was not anxious, 
which love always is. It was a 
puzzle which he could not under- 
stand. 

In a week Dick came back. Ho 
liad been away on his master's busi- 
ness, being now a trusted and confi- 
dential servant, with the manage- 
ment of everything in his hands. It 
was Easter week, too, and his 1m.si- 
ncss had been combined with a 
short holiday for himself. His 
mother was not in the habit of 
writing to him, though she did, in 
some small degree at least, possess 
the accomplishment of 'writing — so 
that he came home, utterly ignorant 
of what had happened, on one of 
those chilly March evenings when 
the light lengthens and the cold 
strengthens, according to the pro- 
verb. Dick was tired, and the 
landscape, though it was homo, 
looked somewhat dreary to him as 
he arrived ; the river wasswollcn, and 
muddy, and rapid ; the east wind 
blanching colour and beauty out 
of everything ; a pale sunset just 
over, and a sullen twilight settling 
down, tinting with deep shadows 
and ghastly white gleams of liglit 
the cold water. He shivered in 
spite of himself. The door was not 
standing open os usual, nor was 
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there any light in the little parlour, 
lie had to stand and knock, and 
then, when no one answered, went 
round to the hack door (whicli was 
his usual entrance, though lie had 
chosen the other way to-night) to 
get ill. 'J'lio kitclien was vacant, 
the maid having gone to the doc- 
tor’s for poor Val’s medicine. Dick 
went into the parlour, and found 
it dreary and deserted, looking as if 
no one had hcen there for nioiitlis. 
Finall}^ he went up-staira, and 
found his mother at the dom- of 
a bedroom coming to meet him. I 
thought it must he you,” she said, 
“ but I could not leave him.” 
“ Leave him ] l-eavo wlioni, mo- 
ther? what do you mean ?” he said, 
bewildered. “JIusli, hush,” she 
cried, looking hack anxiously into 
the room site had just left; lljcn 
she came out, closing tlje door 
softly after her. “ (Jome in here,” 
she said, opening the next door, 
which was that of his own room. 
‘‘ 1 can speak to you herci ; and if ho 
stirs I’ll lieav him.” Diek fc»llowcd 
her with the utmost astonisliment, 
not knowing what his mother 
meant, or if she. had gone out of her 
wits. Ihit when he heard that it 
was Mr Ross who lay there ill, and 
that his mother had saved his young 
patron’s life, and was now nursing 
him, with an absorbing devotion 
that maile her forget everything 
else, Dick’s mind was filled with 
a strange tumult of feeling, llo 
showed his mother notliing but his 
satisfaction to be able to do some- 
thing for Jlr Ro.s.s, and anxiety that 
he should have everything he re- 
quired ; but in his heart there was 
a mixture of other sentiments. Ho 
had not lost in the least his 
own devotion to the young man 
to whom (ho always felt) he owed 
all his good fortune; but there 
was something in his motlier’s 
tremulous impassioned devotion to 
Valentine that had disturbed his 


mind often, and her looks now, 
engrossed altogether in her patient, 
thinking of nothing else, not even 
of Dick’s comfort, though she knew 
ho was to return to-day, affected 
him, ho could scarcely toll how. 
When ho liad heai-d all the story, 
he laid his hand kindly on her 
slioulder, looking at her. *‘You 
are wearing yourself out,” ho said ; 
‘*you are making yourself ill; but 
it’ s all right. To he sure, when ho 
was taken ill like this, he could go 
nowhere but liorc.” 

“ Nowhere,” she said with fer- 
vour. “ Here it*8 natural ; but 
never mind me, boy. I’m happy. 
I want nothing different. It’s what 
I like best.” 

“I’ll just step in and look at 
him, motlior.” 

“Not now,” she said quickly, 
with ail instinct of jealous reserve. 
She did not want any one to iii- 
torfercj — not even hor bo}'. Then 
she added — “ He’s sleeping. You 
might wake him if lie hoard an- 
other stop on the floor, (io and got 
your supper, Dick; you’re tireel — 
and maybe after, if he wakes 
up ” 

“ Is there any supper for me ? ” 
said I )ick, half laughing, hut with 
a momentary sensation of bitterness. 
He felt ashamed of it the moment 
after. “ Go in, go in to him, 
mother dear,” ho said. “ You’re in 
the right of it. I’ll go and get my 
supper ; and after that, if ho wakes 
I’ll see him — only don’t wear your- 
self out.” 

“ I do nothing but sit by him — 
that’s all ; doing nothing, how 
could I wear myself out?” she said. 
“Rut oh, I'm gkid you’re home, 
Dick ; very glad you’re homo ! " 

“ Are you, mother ? ” Dick said, 
with a vague smile, half gratified, 
half sceptical. Perhaps she did 
not hear him, for she was already 
in Val’s room, watching his breath- 
ing. Dick went do^vn-stoiis with 
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tlio smile still upon his face, deter- 
mined to make the best of it — ^for 
after all Mr Eoss liad the best right 
to everything that was in the house, 
since, but for him, that house would 
never liave belonged to Dick at all. 
He cidlod the maid, who liad come 
back, to get him liis supper, and 
stepped outside while it was getting 
ready, to take counsel of the rivor 
and the skies, as ho had done so 
often. It was now almost dark, and 
the river gleamed half sullen, under 
skies which were white and black, 
but showed no wanner tinge of 
colour. Heavy clouds careered 
over the blanched and watery 
firmament —a dreary wind sighed 
in the willows on the eyot. 
They did not give cheery counsel, 
that river and those trees. But 
Dick soon sliook off this paiiilhl 
jealousy, which was not congenial 
to his nature. What so natural, 
after all, as that she should give lier 
wliole mind to the sufferer she had 
nursed, even at the risk of moment- 
arily neglecting her son who was 
quite well, and could shift for him- 
self) Dick laughed at his own 
foolishness, and felt ashamed of 
himself that he could liave any 
other feeling in his mind but ]iity 
and interest. Ho stole up, after 
his meal, to look into the sickroom, 
and then the tenderest cojnpassio7i 
took possession of him. Yal was ly- 
ing awake with his eyes open but see- 
ing nothing — ^noticing no one. Dick 
had never seen him otherwise than 
in the full flush of strengtli and 
health. A pang of terror and love 
took possession of him. He thought 
of all Yal had done for him, since 
they met, boys, on the river at Eton, 
generously exaggeiuting all his boy- 
patron’s goodness, and putting his 
own out of sight. The tears came 
to his eyes. He asked himself with 
awe, and a pang of sudden pain and 
terror, could Yalontine bo going to 
die) His mother sat quite motionless 


by the bedside, with her eyes fixed 
on the patient. There was in her 
face 110 shadow of the cloud which 
Dick felt to be hanging over the 
room, but only a curious dim beati- 
tude — ^happiness in being there — 
which the young man divined but 
could not understand. 

Dick stole down again quietly 
to the little parlour, where his 
lamp gave a more cheerful light 
to think by than the eerie river. 
It would be absuid were I to deny 
that his mind had been troubled 
by many painful and anxious 
thoughts touching the connection 
of Ms mother with the Bosses. 
He thought he had come to a solu- 
tion of it. In his class, as I liavo 
already said, pcoiile accept "with com- 
pamtivc calm niaiiy things which in 
higher ri*gioiis would be considereil 
very terrible. I)ick laul made up 
his mind to a conclusion such as 
would have horrified and driven 
desperate a man differently brought 
up. lie concluded that probably 
Yal’s father was Ins own father, 
that his mother had been very 
young, beautiful, and easily dti- 
ccived, and he himself was the soji 
of this unknown “ gentleman.” 
Dick was not ashamed of the sup- 
posed paternity. It hod given him 
a j)ang when ho thought it out at 
first; but to n lad who has been 
born a tramp, things show different- 
ly, and have other aspects from that 
which they bear to the fear of tho 
world. Putting feeling aside, this 
is what ho thought tho most pro- 
bable solution of the mystery ; and 
Yal, she knew, ivas this man’s son, 
and therefore he had a fascination 
for her. Pi'obably, Dick thought, 
with a little pang, Yal was like his 
father, and reminded her of him ; 
and it did wound the good fellow 
to Uiink that his mother could for- 
get and set aside himself for tho 
stranger who was nothing to her, 
who merely reminded her of a lover 
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she hiid not seen for years and 
years, AVlien lie llioiiglit of liis 
o^vn problematical relationship to 
Valentine, his heart softened im- 
mensely. To think that it was 
to liis brother Ik; owed so mucli 
kindness — a brother who had no 
suspicion of the relationship, but 
w;is good to him out of pure 
gcnci'OHity of heart and subtle in- 
ilucnces of nature, was a very affect- 
ing idea, and brought a thrill to his 
hiuast when it occurred to him. 
'I'hesc Were the concdusioiis he hiul 
hammered out by hal'd thinking 
li'om the few and very iniHty facts 
ho kneAv. Some connection there 
clearly Avas, and this seemed so 
much the most likely oxjdanatiou. 
Dick thought nn Avorse of his mo- 
tlier for it j he kneAA’ her spotless 
life as long as he could remember — a 
life remarkable, even extraordinary, 
in her class — and his heart sAvelled 
Avith pity and tenderness at thought 
of all she must have come through. 
He had too much natural delicacy 
to n.<ik her any (picstions on such n 
.subject; but since he had (us he 
thought) found out, or rather di- 
vined this secret, it had seemed to 
account for many peculiarities in 
her. It explained everything that 
AA'anted explanation — her extraor- 
dinary interest in Val, her fear 
of encountering the lady who had 
been Avith him, lier strange lingcr- 
ings of manner and look that did 
not belong to her class. Dick 
thought this all over again, as lie 
sat in the little parlour gazing 
steadily into the lam]) ; and, with a 
strange emotion in Avhich pain, and 
Avonder, and pity, and the tendercst 
sympathy, were all mingled together, 
tned to make himself master of the 
position. His lip (]uivercd as lie 
TColised that in reality it might 
ho his brother, liis father’s son, 
who lay unconscious in the little 
room up-staii's. No doubt Val was 
like his father — no doubt he recalled 
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to the Avoman, avIio had once been 
liroud (who could doubt ?) of 
lieiiig loved by “ a gentleman,” the 
handsome, noble young deceiver 
Avho had betrayed her. Hut Dick 
did not use such hard words ; ho 
did not think of any betrayal in 
the ease, lie kncAv how tramp- 
girls are hixiught up, and only pitied, 
did not blame, or even defend, 
liis mother. It seemed to him na- 
tural enough ; and Val no doubt 
recalled his handsome father as 
homely Dick never did and never 
could do. Poor Dick ! if there was 
a little pang in this, it Avas merely 
instinctive and momentary. The 
thought that Val might be — ^nay, 
ahnost certainly Avas — ^liis fathei^s 
son, half his brother, melted his 
Jieart entirely, lie Avould have sat 
up all night, tliough he aa^os tired, 
if his mother liad pennitted him. 
Ills brathor! and in his ignor- 
ance, in his youthful kind-hcart- 
edness, hoAV good he had been ! 
'Fhey had taken a fancy to each 
other the moment they set eyes 
upon each other, Dick remembered ; 
and 110 AA'onder if they avctc brothers, 
tliough they did not knoAV. The 
goi»d felloAv overcame every less 
tender feeling, and felt himself Val’a 
vassal and horn retainer Avhen ho 
thought of all tliat had come and 
gone between them. Ho scarcely 
Blc])t all night, in«aking noiseless 
pilgrimages hack and forAA^anl to the 
sick room, feeling, unused as he was 
to illness, as if some change might 
he taking place for better or aa'oiso 
at any moment ; and though he had 
as yet no real clue to the deA-otion 
with Avhicli his mother watched the 
sulierer, ho shored it instinctively, 
and felt all at once as if the central 
point of the universe was in tliat 
uneasy bed, and there avos nothing 
in the world to bo thought of but 
Val. 

“ Alother, you’ve sent word to — 
Ids friends % ” Dick had some feel- 
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iog he could not explain which pre- 
vented him saying “his father.” 
This was oai-ly next morning, when 
slio had come out to say that Yal 
was asleep, and had spent a better 
night. 

iShc looked at him with a look 
which was almost an entreaty, and 
shook her head. “No— don’t be 
vexed, Dick ; I’m bad at writing — 
and besides, I didn’t want no one 
to come.” 

“lint they must be anxious, 
mother. Think ! if it had been 
yourself ; and you know who they 
are. If it "wasn’t far off in the iioiih 
I’d go.” 

“ Ah,” she said, with a gasping, 
long-dra'wn breath — “if it must bo 
done, that’s the way, J^ick. I’m 
bad at "writing, and a letter would 
frighten ’em, as you say.” 

“ I didn’t say a letter "U'ould 
frighten them, j^fotlior, 1 can write 
W'ell enough. It's Lord Esksido — I 
i*ecullect the name. Tell mo where, 
and I’ll write to-day.” 

“ No,” she said, “ no ; a letter 
te'.ls so little — and oh ! 1 don’t want 
’em to come here. There’s things I 
can’t tell you, hoy — old things — 
things past and done with. You’ve 
always been a good son, the best of 
sons to nio ” 

“And I’ll do anytliing now, 
motlicr dear,” said poor J )iek, moved 
almost to tears b}'" tlie entreaty in 
her face, and putting liis arm round 
her to support her ; “ I’ll do au}'- 
thing now to give you a hit of ease 
in your mind. You’ve hcon a ginwl 
mother if I’ve been a good son, and 
never taught me but what Wfis good 
and showed mo an example. I'll 
do whatever you would like b«;st, 
mother dear.” 

He said this, good fellow, to show 
that je found no fault with her if it 
was shame that kejit her from 
speaking to liini more openly. Hut 
she wlio had no shame upon her, 
no burden of conscious wrong, did 


not catch this subtle meaning. She 
was not dear enough in her mijid to 
catch hidden meanings at any time. 
She took him simply at his word. 

“Dick,” she said softly, entreat- 
ing still, “ lie’s bcttei^ — he’ll get well 
— why shouldn’t he get well ? he’s 
young and strong, the same ago as 
you arc — a hit of an illness is no- 
thing "when you’re young. Jle’ll 
get well fast enough ; and then,” 
she said, Avith a sigh, ** he’ll go and 
tell his pcoi)le himself. AVhat is 
the use of troubling you and me 

Dick shook his head. “ They 
must ho told, mollier,” he «iid. “1*11 
"write ; or if you like, I’ll go.’* 

She gave a long iveary srigli. She 
Avas reluctant, he? thought, to have 
aiiA’" (‘oinmunicalioii AA’ith those nn- 
knoAA’ii people, Yal’s fatb' ;", and 
perhaps his mother, some great 
lady, Avlio avouM liaA'o no pity for 
thiMvonian thus strangely tliroAvn in 
her son's patli. Tliis was ipiile na- 
tural, too, and Dick, in liis tend(‘r 
sympathy Avith her, entered into the. 
feeling. His ten(lerlll•^s and coni- 
paPsioiL made a poet of him ; lie 
seemed to sec every shade of emo- 
tion ill her disturbed soul. 

“]VI other dear,” be .said again, 
still more, gently, “you don’t want 
to have aught to do Avilh them ? I 
can understand. Tell me wliciv. it 
is and I’ll go. The ma.st(;r will let 
me go easy. We re not busy yet. 
ni see, the doctor, and go off di- 
rectly ; for whether you like it or 
not, it’s their right, and they ought 
to know.” 

“ Well, well,” she said, after a 
pause, “ if it must be, it must be. 
I’ve never gone against you, Dick, 
and I won’t noAV ; and maybe my 
head’s dazed a bit with all the 
Avatcliing. It makes you stujdd 
like.” 

“You’ll be ill yourself, mother, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“ And if I was !” she cried. “ If 
they take him, what does it matter? 
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and tiiey’re sure to take him. Dick, 
it's like taking the heart out of 
my bosom. But go, if you will 
go.” 

“T must go, mother,” he said, 
sorrowfully. This passion was 
strange to him — hurt him even in 
spite of himself. Because Yal was 
like Ill's father! The depth of the 
passionate interest she hail in him 
seemed so disproportionate to the 
cause. 

But when Dick saw the doctor, he 
was more and more determined to 
go. The doctor told liim that in 
another week the crisis of tlio fever 
might come — one week had passed 
witiiuiitany change, and the sufferer 
was embarked ui)ou the dark un- 
curtain tideway of another, which 
might bo prolonged into another 
still ; liut this no one ccaild telL 

I thought your mother had let his 
friends know — she told me so,” ho 
said. “They ought to bo made 
aware of the state ho is in, — they 
ouglit to he here before the week 
is out, when the crisis iiia}' come.” 

“ Ihit you don’t think l»adly of 
him, doctor?” said Dick, with tears 
in his eyes. The mother had never 
asked so much, the doctor reflected ; 
and he felt for the young man who 
felt so warmly, and was interested in 
the wliole curious mysterious busi- 
ness, he could scarcely tell why. 

“Your mother is a capital nurse,” 
he said, iussuming a confidence ho 
scarcely felt, “ and please God, he'll 
pull through.” 

“ Oh, thank you, doctor !” cried 
honest Dick, drying his eyes, and 
feeling, as do all simple souls, that 
it was the doctor who had done it, 
and that this vague assurance was 
very sure. He went to see Valentine 
after, who, lie thought, gave him a 
kind of wan smile, and looked as if 
he knew him, which Dick interpret- 
ed, knowing nothing about it, to be 
a capital sign; and then he extorted 
from his mother directions for his 
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journey. Beluctantly she told him - 
where to go." 

“ Oh, Dick,” she said, “ youll do 
it, whether 1 will or not-^d there’s 
things will come of it that you don’t 
think of, and that 1 don’t want to 
think of ; but don’t you name me, 
boy, nor let ’em know about mo. 
Say your mother — ^I’m just your 
mother, that’s all. And if they 
come T*ll not see ’em, Dick; no, 
I’m not going away. Don’t look 
scared at me. I haven’t it in me now 
to go away.” 

“ Take care of yourself, mother,” 
he said ; “ don’t watch too long, nor 
neglect your food. I’ll not be long 
gone ; and I'll take care of you, who- 
ever comes ; you needn’t he afisid.” 

She shook her head, and followed 
him with mournful eyes. She did 
not know what she feared, nor what 
any one could do to her, but yet in 
her ignorance she was afraid. And 
Dick went away, still more ignorant, 
determined to keep her secret, but 
feeling in his superior knowledge of 
the; world that it was a secret which 
no one Avould care to penetrate. 
“ Gentlemen” seldom try, he knew, 
to find out a woman thus abandon- 
ed, or to burden themselves with 
her, or any othciu that might belong 
to her. He smiled even at the 
idea. “ They ” — and Dick did 
not even know who they wore — 
would think of Yal only, ho felt 
sure, and inquire no further. Ho 
was still more completely set at rest 
when ho discovered that it was Yal’s 
grandmother he was going to see — 
^0 old lady who had sent him a 
present when ho was a boy, by Val- 
entine’s hands. Dick somehow had 
no notion that this old lady was in 
any way connected with himself, 
even assuming, as he did, tliat his 
own divinations were true. She 
was a stranger, and ho went quite 
calmly into her presence, not doubt- 
ing anything that might befall him 
there. 


2o 
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Sichaid Boss left Lasswado as 
Dick Brown entered, totally un- 
conscious of him or his errand* 
They passed each other on tho 
bridge, — ^the &ihcr in the carriage, 
with his servant on tlie box, and 
a hundred ddicato comforts about 
him; the son trudging along tho 
muddy road, somewhat tired from 
jolting all night in a third-class 
carriage, but refreshed by tho 
«good wash” which, almost more 
than his breakfast, had set him up 
again to encounter strangers. He 
was well dressed, in something of 
the same mode os Yal, whose coats 
he had worn when he was a lad, 
and whom he unconsciously copied ; 
and though there was a something 
about bim which indicated his lower 
position, or rather an absence of 
something which externally marks 
^'a gentleman,” his open counte- 
nance and candid straightforward 
look gave tho merest stranger who 
looked at him a confidence in Dick, 
and conferred upon him a distinc- 
tion of his own. Kichard Boss, 
however, did not so much as notice 
the young man as he drove to tho 
railway. He was not anxious 
about Yal in the sense in which 
his mother was anxious; but his 
mind was strangely disturbed and 
jumbled — turned upside down, so 
to speak. All the common condi- 
tions of life had changed for him ; 
— ^his repose of twenty years was 
broken, and his thoughts sent back 
upon the early beginning of liis 
career, when he was so different a 
man. To be driven back at forty- 
five to tho thoughts and feelings of 
twenty-five, how strange it is ! — 
and stranger to some men than to 
others. To those who have lived 
but little in this long stretch of 
emtence the return costa less ; but 
Bichard Boss had not changed by 


tho action of years, only — ho 
was another man ; everything in 
him was altered. And yet he 
was going back, os it were, to 
twenty-five, to look at tlie passion 
and folly and infatuation of tliat 
period of his existence ; but with 
the interval so clearly marked, not 
only in himself, but in all tho 
others concerned. He was not old, 
nor did ho foci old : in himself he 
was conscious, not of decay, but of 
progress. He looked back upon 
himself at that early age, not 'with 
envy, as so many men of the w^orld 
do, but with a 'wondering contempt. 
What a fool he had been ! Was it 
possible that he could ever have 
been such a fool ? Or must it not 
rather have been some brother, 
somo cousin, some other, not him- 
self, who had been such an idiot t 
— somo visionary man, whose faults 
somehow had fallen upon hie shoul- 
ders ? This w'as the feeling in his 
mind, though, of course, he knew 
very well that it was an absurd 
feeling. And then, with a curious 
wonder and bewildering sense of 
suppressed agitation, he remembered 
that ho was going to see her. 
Should he know her after thiue- 
and-twonty years? — ho had recog- 
nised her picture, which was strange 
enough; — and would she knowhiin ? 
And must they meet, and what 
would they say to each pther? 
There had never been very much to 
say, for she was incapable of what 
ho called conversation ; and, ex^ 
cept words of fondness and at- 
tempts at instruction, it had been 
impossible for him, a cultivated 
and fastidious man, to have any 
real communication with the wild 
creature of the woods whom he 
never even succeeded in tam- 
ing. What should he find to say 
to her now, or she to him? The 
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inquiry thrilled him strangely, 
giving him tliat bewildering sense 
of unreality which mixes so deeply 
in all human emotion. His brain 
eeemod to turn round when ho 
thought of this possible interview. 
Was she a real being at all, or was 
he real who was thinking! Hadt^t 
past ever been ! Was it not an ima- 
gination, a dream 1 Ah ! it docs not 
oven require such a long interval as 
twenty years to bring this strange 
giddiness on the souL That which 
we have lost, did we ever have it ) 
— ^the happiness, the life, the other 
who made life and happiness ! 1 

know some liouses now, occupied 
by stmnge people, whose voiy names 
1 can’t tell you, whci'e 3 ^et 1 feel 
my own old life must be in full 
possession of the familiar place, 
while this dim ghost of me outside 
asks, Did it ever exist at all! 
Itichard felt this all the more 
strongly that he was not an ima- 
ginative man by nature. He felt 
his head swim and the w'orld go 
round with him, and would not be- 
lieve that the young fool who had 
borne his name three-and-twenty 
years before, was or could have b(*en 
him. Ilut yet he was going to see 
her, the other dream, in whom there 
was not, nor ever had been, any 
I'oality. On the whole, instead 
of perplexing himself with such 
thoughts, it is better for a man to 
read in the railway, if he can man- 
age it, even at the ilsk of hurting 
his eyes, which require to be m6n- 
ayvs at forty-five; or if that will 
not do, to close his eyes and doze, 
which is perhaps, where it is prac- 
ticable, the best way of olL 

He gbt to Oxford the next day in 
the afternoon — another pole, some- 
what dreary afternoon of March, 
typical day of a reluctant spring, 
with dust in the streets, and east 
wind spreading a universal gmy 
around, ruffling the river into pale 
lines of livid light and gloomy shade. 


and pinching all the green buds 
spitefully back to winter again. 
Heavy clouds were rolling over the 
heavens when he made his way 
down to the wharf. His old Oxfoiri 
recollections and Yal’s indications 
guided him. He knew the boating 
wharf of old, though he had never 
himself been aquatic in his tastes. 
And there was the little house with 
its narrow strip of garden towards 
the river, in ^vhich a few sickly prim- 
roses were trying to flower. Ho one 
liad thought of the garden since 
Yol’s accident, and aheady it had a 
neglected look. Who lives there! ” 
he asked of a bargeman who was 
lounging by. It’s Brown’s, as is 
head man at Styles’s,” was the an- 
swer. Head man at Styles’s ! I 
thought a woman lived there,” said 
liichard. Then he suddenly recol- 
lected himself. ” 1 had foigotten 
the boy,” he added, under his breath. 
How strange it was ! and this was 
his son too — his son as well as Yal ! 
But, to tell the tmth, for the moment 
ho had foigotten the boys, the 
known and the unknown. He had 
forgotten that Yal was lost, and that 
lie had come hero in search of him. 
He was only conscious, in a strange 
suppressed haze of excitement, that 
probably she was witliin these walls 
— she — the woman of whom ho had 
said maladeUa; of whom Yal had 
said that she looked as if she had 
bccnalady. Thisstrangenotionmade 
him laugh witliin himself even now. 

It was about five in the after- 
noon, still good daylight, though 
the day was a dim one. The maid, 
who was but a maid-of-all-work, 
and no better than her kind, had 
taken advantage of the entire ab- 
sence of supervision, and was out 
somewhere, leaving the garden-gate 
and front-door both open. JUchard 
wont up to the door with a certain 
hesitation, almost diffidence, and 
knocked softly. He did not want to 
have any one come, and it was a re- 
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lief to him when a suflicient interval 
had elapsed wiilioiit any Tesj^nse, to 
justify him, os he thought, in going 
into the house. Then he stepped 
across the threshold, casting a 
glance behind to see if any one 
outside observed him; and seeing 
no one, ho wont in — ^first to the 
little parlour, which had been 
** cleaned up,*’ fortunately, that 
morning. It was a strange little 
room, as I have already said, with 
tokens in it of instinctive good taste 
straggling against circumstances. 
lUchard closed the door behind him, 
and looked round it with a curious 
irregularity in his heart’s beats, lie 
sat down, someho'w not feeling equal 
to anything more, and gazed at 
those little familiar evidences of the 
kind of l>eing who had been living 
here. It was, in reality, I )ick who 
had left his traces all about, but Jiich- 
aid Koss knew' nothing about Dick, 
and had at the i^rescnt moment very 
little curiosity as to that unknown 
and unrealised person. He thought 
only of her : somehow Anil's descrip- 
tion, at which he had laughed with- 
in himself so often, and at which 
still he tried to laugh feebly, seem- 
ed less impossible here. A lady 
might have lived within these four 
walls, at the little ivindow which 
looked out upon the river. The 
arrangemeuts of the room — its books 
(which no one i^^ad), its pretty 
car\'ings and nicknacks (for which 
Dick alone was responsible) — ^fitted 
into the conventional idea of a poor 
gentleman’s tastes, which even Itich- 
ard, though lie ought to have 
known better, had received into his 
miiul. The embroidered shawl 
which covered the little table caught 
his eye as it had caught his mother’s 
— ^lic, too, remembered it ; and that 
undoubted sign of her made his 
heart beat loudly once more. 

Ho seemed to bo all alone in the 
solitary house — there was not a 
sound : he had come in and taken 


possession, and nobody offered to 
interfere with him. After a little 
time, how'ovcr, he began to realise 
that the position was rather a strange 
one ; and recovering himself from 
the curious spell under which he 
had fallen, he opened the door softly 
and listened. Then it seemed to 
him that ho heard some faint stir 
up-stairs. Accoidingly he went up 
the narrow winding staircase, feeling 
somehow that in this place he could 
go whero he would, that it was not 
the house of a stmnger. Ho went 
up, wondering at himself, half bold, 
lialf hesitating, and opened the first 
door he came to. It was tlic room 
in which Valentine lay sick — ^his boy 
whom he sought. Hichard opened 
the door softly. Eveiything was 
very still in it. llic jiatient slept ; 
the watcher, poor soul, in her ex- 
haustion, perhapswas dozing byhiin, 
lulled by the profound cpiiet ; or else 
her brain was confused by the long 
nursing, and was not ciisil}' roused 
except by the patient, whose lightest 
movement always awakened her at- 
tention. And the light was dim, 
the blind drawn down, every i)OS- 
sibility of disturbance shut out. 
Hichard stood like one spellbound, 
and looked at them. Ilis heart gave 
a wild leap/ and then, he thought, 
stood still. He recognised A'al in 
a moment, and so perhaps had some 
anxiety set at rest; but indeed I 
doubt whether, in the strange excite- 
ment in which he found himself, 
anxiety for Val told for much. 
She sat by the bedside in a large 
old-fashioned chair, high-backed and 
square-elbowed, which made a frame 
to her figure. Her eyes were closed, 
but the intent look in her face, 
which gave it an interest oven to 
the mere passer-by, was there in a 
softened form, giving a pure and 
still gravity, almost noble, to its fine 
lines ; the hair was smoothed off 
her forehead; the white kerchief, 
which was her usual head-dress, tied 
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looscily about her head ; her hands, 
glimmering 'white in the partial 
darkness, crossed upon her lap. 
Bichaid stood still, not daring to 
breathe, yet catching his breath and 
hearing his heart 1)eat in spite of 
himself, afraid to disturb her, yet 
wondering what she would say 
to him, how she would look at 
liim when slio was roused, ns she 
must be. Jlo Avas mucli and 
strangely agitated, but the itsadcr 
must not sup}>oso that it was any 
wild renewal of old love, any pas- 
sion, or even the agitation of long- 
ing and teiideniess, which so moved 
liiiii. Ife Avas curious beyond any- 
thing lie could say — troubled by 
the sight of her, strangely eager to 
knoAV Avhat kind of being this Avas. 
»Shc Avas another from the girl he 
had known, though the same. She 
of time past hail been a wild thing 
out of the Avoods, not much above 
birds or other Avoodland creatures. 
All her humanity, all her dcA'clop- 
ment of mind and heart, had come 
since then ; and of this human soul, 
this develo])od being, he kneAV 
nothing, absolutely iiolliing ; and a 
thirst came upon him to iind out, 
the intensest curiosity to knoAv, Avliat 
manner of Ai'ouian she was. 

All at once she opened her eyes 
and saAV him ; but did not start or 
cry, for, Avaking or sleeping, Valen- 
tine Avos her first object, and she 
Avould not haA^e disturbed him had 
all hcavcii and earth melted and 
given way i-ouiid about her. She 
0])cncd her eyes, and saAV a man look- 
ing at her. 8hn raised her head, 
and kneAV who it was. The blood 
rushed back to her heart in a 
sudden flood, making it beat hard 
and loud against her side, taking 
away her breath ; but she did noth- 
ing more than rise softl}^ to her feet 
and look at him. Yes, it avos he. 
She kncAV him, as he had known 
her, at once. She liad expected 
him. Without any knoAvledge 


where he Avas, or how he could 
hear, she had yet felt sure that he 
must come. And therefore she was 
scarcely surprised; she had the 
advantage of him so for. She 
knew him, though to him she was 
an unknown creature — ^knew him 
ignorantly, not liaving been able to 
form any judgment of his character ; 
yet had as much acr|uaiutance with 
him ashcr mindAvascapable of; while 
ho liad no acquaintance with her. 
She rose up to meet him, and stood 
Avistful, humble, yet Avitb something 
Avliich look (3d like pride in her erect 
figure, and that face which liad 
changed so strangely since he knew 
it. They stood on cither side of 
the bed upon Avbicli their son Avas 
lying, scrutinising each other in that 
strange pathetic gaze. Were there 
things to be repented of, even in 
her dim soul ? — I cannot tell. She 
did not think of judging herself. 
Whut she fell was that he was heie, 
that she Avas in his poAver, and 
all that Avas hoi's ; that she Avas 
nut strong enough to resist him, 
whatcA'cr he might do; that the 
kuoAvn and actual had come to an 
end for her, and all the future was 
dark in his liands. A dim anguish 
of fear and impotence came over 
her. lie might send lier aAvay fi-oin 
the boy ; ho might change her life 
all at once as by the Avaviiig of a 
Avand. She looked at him piteously, 
putting her hands together un- 
aAvares; hut while she Avas thus 
startled into painful life, plunged 
into the anxious inquietude of 
ignomiice, roused to fear and un- 
certainty, not knoAving what was to 
be dime AA'ith her, she was at the 
same time incapacitated from any 
evidence of emotion, silenced, kc 2 )t 
still, though her heart beat so; 
speechless, though the helpless cry 
of appeal was on her lips — because 
she Avould not wake Yal who was 
sleeping, and, whatever she might 
be capable of otiierAvise, could not, 
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would not, disturb tho weary rest dream, struggling against some ncces- 


of the boy. 

At length ho waved his hand to 
her impatiently, calling her to fol- 
low hiiu out of tho room. He did 
not know what to say to her. 
Words had gone from him too, 
though from other reasons ; but ho 
could not stand there, however 
bewildering were his feelings, look- 
ing at this woman who was so 
^ familiar to him and so unknown. 
She followed hun noiselessly, not 
resisting, and they stood together on 
tho narrow landing outside, close to 
each other, her dress almost touch- 
ing him, her quick breath crossing 
his. AVhat were they to say to 
each other 7 She was not capable of 
embanassment in the simplicity of 
her emotions. But Bichat stand- 
ing by her, man of the world as ho 
ivas, was totally helpless in this 
emergency. His gaze faltered; ho 
turned his eyes from her ; he 
trembled, though only ho himself 
was conscious of it. To be so close 
to her alfected him ivith a hundred 
complicated feelings. What could 
he say 7 Faltering, his lips scarcely 
able to form the confused words, 
he asked, funtly, “How long has 
he been ^7 how long has he been 
here 7 ” 

“ Ten days,” she answered, briefly. 
»She did nut hesitate, nor cast down 
her e}'cs. She answered with a 
kind of despairing calm ; for to be 
sure it was certain ho would take 
the boy away, and she had nothing 
else in her mind. Her own stand- 
ing in respect to him — the attitude 
of his mind towards her — her posi- 
tion in the world as it depended on 
him — all these were nothing to her. 
8he was thinking of the boy, of 
nothing else. 

“ He has been very ill ; what is 
it 7 Have you a doctor for him 7” 
said llichari, getting used to the 
suppi'esscd sound of his own voice. 
He was si^eaking like a man in a 


sity which forced him to say this. 
It was not what he wanted to say. 
Had he been able to manage him- 
self, to do as he wished, ho would 
have said something to her very 
difierent— something kind — some- 
thing to show her that he was not 
sorry he had seen her again — that 
ho was not angry, but came to her 
with friendly fselings. But ho 
could not. The only words ho 
could manage to get out wore those 
liaro business-like questions, which 
he might have put to a nurse — only 
that if she had been a mere nurse, 
a stranger who had been kind to 
his boy, Itichard would have been 
full of gratitude and thanks. He 
felt all this, but ho could not help 
it ; and tho move he wished to say, 
tho less he said. 

Ho felt this to the bottom of his 
heart; but she did nut feel it all. 
She took the questions quite natu- 
rally, and answered them with calm 
simplicity. “ The doctor comes 
twice a-day. lie'll bo here soon. 
I cannot keep the name of it in my 
mind. Sitting up of nights makes 
me stupid like ; but when he comes, 
you’ll hear.” 

Then there was a pause. She 
stood before him, with her hands 
clasped, waiting for what he was 
going to say. She had no thought 
of resisting or standing on her rights,, 
for had she not given up the boy 
long ago? — and waited with keen 
but secret anguish for tho sentence 
which she believed he must bo 
about to pronounce. The door was 
open behind her. Wliilo she stood 
waiting for liichanl’s words, her ear 
was intent upon Yal, ready to hear 
if ho made the slightmt movement. 
Between these two tilings which 
absorbed her, she was completely 
occupied. »Sho had no leisure to- 
think of herself. 

But he who was alive to all the 
strange troubles of the position, at 
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what a disadvantago he was ! His 
embairassiueiit and ovorwhelixiing 
self-conscioasness were painful be- 
yond description, while she was 
iroe from s^ altogether, and suf- 
fered nothing in comparison. While 
she stood so steadily, a tremulous 
quiver ran through his every limb. 
He was as superior to her as it is 
possible to conceive, and yet he was 
helpless and BpeeddesB before her. 
At last he made out, faltering, the 
confused words, '*I)o you know 
who he isT' 

“ Yes, 1 know,” she said, with a 
panting breatL A gleam of light 
came over herface. “lhaveknown 
him ever since he was a boy. He’s 
been Dick's friend. No lad had 
ever a better friend. Tiiey took a 
fancy to each other the first day. I 
hcairi his name — ^it’s seven years 
since — and knew *' 

“And you told — ^Val ^ 

She gave a slight start, and 
looked at him reproachfully, ap- 
pealingly, but made no other re- 
ply. This look disturbed Eichard 
more and more. There was in it a 
higher meaning than any he seemed 
callable of. Ho felt that^ from some 
simple eminence of virtue, impos- 
sible to him to conceive, she looked 
down upon him, quietly indignant 
of, yet half pitying, his suspicions 
of her. And, in fact, though 
was not capable of any sentiments 
so articulate, these, in a rudimen- 
tary confusion, were the feelings in 
her mind. 

“1 beg your pardon,” ho said, 
humbly. ''Then he knows nothing 1 
And the other, the younger — ho 
who is with you 

How he faltered ! man of the 
world, and high-bred gentleman as 
he was ; he did not know how to put 
the inquiry into words. 

“ Oh,” she said, roused from her 
stillness of expectation, " don’t 
meddle with Di(^ ! Oh, sir, leave 
my boy alone ! You don't know- 


no one knows but me— how good 
he is. He*s put up with all my 
wild ways. He’s been willing to 
give up he likes best for me; but 
God’s given me strength, and I’ve 
mastered mysdf. I've stayed quiets 
though it went near to kill me,” 
she said, clasping her hands tightly ; 
“I wouldn’t shme him, and take 
his home from him. Oh, don’t 
meddle with Dick ! He’s happy 
now.” ' . t 

Her entreating look, her appeal 
to his generosity, her absolute de- 
tachment from dl emotion except 
in connection with her children, 
worked upon Bichard in the strong- 
est way. They moved him as he 
had never thought to be moved. 
His heart swelled, and filled with 
a novel emotion. "Is this all you 
think oft ” he said, with, in his tm, 
a strange tone of reproach in his 
voice — “only of the children 1 
when wc meet like this after so 
many — so many years ! ” 

She raised her eyes to him, 
wondering. I think she scarcely 
understock what he could mean. 
Her mind was so deeply occupied 
with other thoughts, that the tide 
of .feeling which encountered hers 
was driven back by the meeting. 
"I’m not clever,” she said, in a 
very low voice. "I'm ignorant — 
not fit to talk to you.” 

"But you know me?” he said, 
driven to his wits’ end She looked 
up at him quickly, with a strange 
suifusion in her eyes, a momenta^ 
dilation. She did not mean it to 
bo reproachful this time. Then she 
said quickly — "We’ll trouble no 
one, Dick and me. He’s well o£^ 
and doing wdL If you will lot the 
other stay till he's better — who 
could nurse him as I would ? — and 
leave Dick alone. I’ll trouble no- 
body, nobody ! ” 

" Myra,” said Bichaid, more 
moved than he could say. It was 
not love so much as a strange relnc- 
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tance to bo so powerless — a curious 
longing to got some sign of feeling 
from. her. Ho could not bear the 
composure in her eyes. 

She gave a low cry, and made a 
stop backwards, withdrawing from 
him ; and at tW moment a faint 
sound from within the sick-room 
caught her oar. Her expression, 
which hi^ changed for the moment^ 
came bock again to that of the patient 
sick-nuise, the anxious watcher. 
^ He’s stirring/’ she said. Ho 
wants me. I mustn’t leave him. 
I’ve been too long away.” 

To describe the feelings of lUchard 
Boss when she left him outside the 
door of the room in which his son 
lay ill is more tlian I am able for. 
Sot since she had lied from him at 
first, three-and-twenty years ago. 
had there been such a tumult in his 
mind ; — not the shnr]> tumult of 
passion and grief, but the strangest 
maze of embarrassment, pain, defeat, 
surprise — and yet for the moment re- 
lief. Passion was altogether out of 
his way nowadays — 1 don’t know 
tluit he was capable of the feeling; 
but all the secondary emotions 
were warm in him. Ho had been 
playing uitli the thought of this 
woman for a long time, saying 
maladetfa, yet scarcely meaning 
it — wondering, half attracted in 
spite of himself, and beyond measure 
curious to know what changes time 
had wrought in her, and how far 
Valentine’s unconscious judgment 
was true. Haring this long suc- 
cession of thoughts, his semi-hatred 
of her as the curse of his life 
had strangely evaporated, he could 
not have told how. And from 
the moment when he lu&d received 
that first sudden shock which was 
given him by the little photograph, 
down to the present time when she 
left him standing outside the door, 
Bichard had been the subject of a 
mental process of the most compli- 
cated and mysterious kind. From 


that first simple introduction of the 
idea of her, not as a past curse, but 
as a living and known human being, 
his thoughts hod gone through a 
long dramatic course, picturing her, 
realising her, following the unknown 
lino of her existence — making ac- 
quaintance with her image, so to 
speak. She had never been quite 
absent from his mind since Y^cn- 
tine had reintroduced her to it. 
He had imagined (in spite of him- 
self) how she would look, what she 
would say and do — ^had even ])ic- 
tured to himself how she would 
meet him, perhaps with terror, per- 
haps with penitence, with a de- 
veloped sense of the grievous harm 
she had done him, and capacity at 
last to understand how much ho 
had sacrificed for her. If she had 
grown into an intelligent being, 
with that look Valentine, described, 
** as if slio had once been a lady,” — 
which was so curious, so bewildering 
a travesty of all fact — this was how 
she must have learned to feel ; and, 
no doubt, Jtichard tliought her first 
meeting with him would be trying 
for both, but most trying for her 
as the one most certain to betray 
emotion — the wrong-d(jer in whoso 
awakened mind all feeling must be 
more strong. He liad opened the 
very door of the room in which she 
sat with this expectation — nay cer- 
tainty — in his mind. Xow she had 
left him, and lie stood bewildered, con- 
founded, excited, not knowing what 
to think, and still less what to do. 
Was it possible that she had not a 
thought for him, this W'omaii who 
had destroyed his life? — ^unfeeling 
that she had destroyed it? — no desire 
for his forgiveness, no eagerness to 
make up, no tremulous impassioned 
anxiety as to what ho would think 
of her? For all these feelings he 
had given licr credit, and curiously, 
with an interest which attracted him 
in spite of himself, had speculated 
howshc would showthem. But now ! 
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After a little pause, Bichord Boss, 
Secretary of Legation at Florence, 
her Majesty’s futuio representative 
to some crowned head, went quite 
liiimbly down the litUc creaking 
staircase. Ho knew how to deal' 
with Prime Ministers, and would 
not have allowed himself to be 
put do^vn by Prince Pismai'ck him- 
self ; but ho was utterly discomfited 
by l)ick Jhown’s mother, and stole 
down-stairs with his heoi-t beating, 
and the most unexampled commo- 
tion in his whole being. Wlicn ho 
thought of it, ho even laughed at 
himself feebly, so confounded wiis 
he. AVliat "was to be done now 1 
He could not stctil away as ho had 
come, witli no I'csult to his visit. 
J^ow that they had met, and looked 
each other in the face again, they 
could not part sitiijily with nothing 
further said. Was it for him to 
make advances? to pro])ose some 
ground of meeting? though he was 
the wronged person, and though 
she ought in reality to a])proach him 
on her knees. When he got down- 
stairs, he ])aiised agsiin to think what 
he would do. And it was oidy then 
that it occurred to him that his mis- 
sion here was not to reconcile him- 
self to her, but to inquire after Val- 
entine. »Strnnge ! 1 lo had seen 


Valentino lying ill — ho had even 
asked questions about him — and yet 
his son’s state, or his son’s existence, 
had made no impression whatever 
on his mind. In the curious ferment 
and tumult of hisfeclings, it occuired 
to him to I'emember the half amuso- 
inont, half pain, with which ho had 
felt two days ago that his mother 
hustled him off, scarcely having 
patience to lot him eat and rest, in 
order tliat he might see after Val ; 
and hero was his wife treating him 
in the same \ray — thrusting him 
aside, postponing him altogether! 
There was a whimsical aggravation 
in this double slight which made 
him laugh oven now ; and then a 
sudden heat fiamed all over his 
frame, like a sudden blaze scorching 
him ; his wife ! He had used the 
words unconsciously, unawai'es— not 
runlatlcitn ! — not the woman who 
had been his curse, lii the curious 
excitement of that thought, he went 
in once more to the little parlour, 
and sat down instinctively to get 
quiet and calm himself ; and then, 
catching at the first straw of rea- 
son which blew his way in this 
strange tempest of feeling, ho de- 
cided that he must wait there, now 
that ho was there, till the doctor 
cnine. 
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THE ABODE OF SNOW. 

FAST III, — THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


The cut bridle-path, which has 
been dignified by the name of The 
Great Hindiisthw and Tibet Boad/’ 
that leads along' the sides of the 
hills from Simla to the Narkunda 
Ghaut, and from Narkunda up the 
valley of the Sutlej to Ghini and 
Pangay, is by no means so exas- 
perating as the native paths of the 
inner HimiUiya. It does not re- 
quire one to dismount every five 
minutes; and though it does go 
down into some terrific gorges, at 
the bottom of which there is quite 
a tropical climate in summer, yet, 
on the whole, it is pretty level, and 
never compels one (os the other 
roads too often and too sadly do) to 
go up a mile of perpendieular height 
in the morning, only to go down 
a mile of perpendicular depth in the 
afternoon. Its wooden bridges can 
be traversed on horseback; it is 
not much exposed to falling rocks ; 
it is free from avalanches, either of 
snow or granite ; and it never com- 
pels one to endure the almost infuri- 
ating misery of having, every now 
and then, to cross miles of nigged 
blocks of stone, across which no 
ragged rascal that ever lived could 
possibly run. Nevertheless, the 
cut road, running as it often docs 
without any parapet, or with none 
to speak of, and only seven or 
eight feet brood, across the face 
of enormous precipices and nearly 
precipitous slopes, is even more 
dangerous for equestrians than arc 
the rude native paths. Almost 
every year some fatd accident hap- 
pens upon it, and the wonder only 
is that people who set any value 
upon their lives are so foolhardy 
as to ride upon it at all. A gentle- 
man of the Forest Department, re- 


sident at Nachar, remarked to mo 
that it was strange that, though ho 
had been a cavalry officer, ho never 
mounted a horse in the course of his 
mountain journeys; but it struck 
me, though ho might not have rea- 
soned out the matter, it was just 
because he had been a cavalry offi- 
cer, and knew the nature of horses, 
that he never rode on such paths as 
he had to traverse in Kun&war. No 
animal is so easily startled as a 
horse, or so readily becomes restive : 
it w;Ul shy at an oyster-shell, though 
doing so may dash it to pieces over 
a precipice ; and one can easily 
guess what danger its rider incurs 
on a narrow parapetless road above 
a precipice where there are monkeys 
and falling rocks to startle it, and 
where thei'o are obstinate hillmen 
who will salaam the rider, say what 
he may, and who take the inner 
side of the road, in order to prop 
their burdens against the rock, and 
to have a good look at him os ho 
passes. One of the saddest of the 
accidents which liave thus happened 
was that which befell a very young 
lady, a daugliter of the !l^v. Mr 
Bobsch, the missionary at Kotgarh. 
She was riding across the tremend- 
ous Rogi cliffs, and, though a wooden 
raUiiig has since been put up at the 
place, there was nothing between her 
and the precipice, when her pony 
shied and canried her over to in- 
stant death. In another case the 
victim, a Mr Leith, was on his 
marriage trip, and his newly mar- 
ried wife was dose beside him, and 
had just exchanged horses with 
him, when, in trying to cure his 
steed of a habit it had of rubbing 
against the rock wall, it backed 
towards the precipice, and its hind 
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foot getting over, both hoiso and 
Ildar 'were doahod to pieces. This 
happened between Seiahan and 
Taranda^ near the spot where tiio 
road gave way under Sir Alexander 
Lawrence, a nephew of Lord T^w- 
rence, the then Govemor-Geneial. 
Sir Alexander was riding a heavy 
Australian horse, and the port of 
the road which gave way was 
wooden planking, supported out 
from the face of the precipice by 
iron stancliions. I made my coolie.s 
throw over a largo log of wood 
where he went down; and, os it 
stnick the rocks in its fall, it 
sent out showers of white splinters, 
so that the solid wood was reduced 
to half its original size before it 
reached a resting-place. In the 
case of the wife of General Brind, 
that lady was quietly making a 
sketch on hoi'seback, from the road 
Ix^tween Theog and Muttiana, and 
her syce was holding the horse, 
Avhcii it was startled by some fall- 
ing stones, and all thi'eo went over 
and were desti'oycd. Xot very long 
after 1 went up tliis lethal road, a 
Calcutta judge, of one of the sub- 
ordinate courts, went over it and 
Wi'is killed in the prcsonco of some 
Indies with whom he was riding, 
owing simply to his horse becom- 
ing restive. An eyewitness of 
another of these frightful acci- 
dents told mo that when the 
horse’s hind foot got off the road, 
it struggled for about half- a 
liiinute in that position, and the 
rider hail plenty of time to dis- 
mount safely, and might easily have 
done so, but a species of paralysis 
siicmed to come over him ; his face 
turned deadly white, and ho sat on 
the horse without making the least 
effort to save himself, until they 
both went over backwards. The 
sufferer is usually a little too late 
in attempting to dismount Theo- 
retically, it may seem easy enough 
to disengage one’s self from a homo 


when it is struggling on the brink 
of a precipice ; but let my reader 
try the experiment ond he will see 
the mistake. The worst danger on 
these cut roads is that of the horse 
backing towards the precipice ; and 
when danger presents itsdf, there 
is a carious t^dency on the part 
of the rider to pull him horse’s head 
away from the precipice towards 
the rock wall, which is about the 
worst thing he can do. The few 
seconds (of which I had some 
experience further on) in which 
you find yourself fairly going, are 
particularly interesting, and send an 
electric thrill through the entire 
system. 

1 rode almost every mUe of the 
way, on which it was at all possible 
to ride, from Chinese Tartary to 
the Kyber Pass, on anytliing which 
turned up — ^yaks, zo-pos, cows, Spiti 
ponies, a Khiva horse, and blood- 
horses. On getting to Kashmir I 
Xmrehased a horse, but did not do 
so before, as it is impossible to take 
any such animal over rope and twig 
bridges, and the rivers are too rapid 
and furious to allow of a horse being 
s^vum across these latter obstacles. 
The traveller in the Him^liya, 
however, ought always to take a 
saddle with him; for the native 
saddles, though well adapted for 
riding down nearly perpendicular 
slopes, are extremely uncomfortable, 
and the safety which they might 
afford is considerably decreased by 
the fact that their straps are often 
in a rotten condition, and exceed- 
ingly apt to give way just at the 
critical moment. An English saddle 
will do perfectly well, if it has a 
crupper to it, but that is absolutely 
necessary. Some places are so steep 
that, when riding down them, I 
was obliged to have a rope put 
round my chest and hold by two 
men above, in order to prevent me 
going over the pony’s head, or 
throwing it off its bahmee. But on 
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the Hindilsthaii and Tibet road I had 
to be carried in a dandy ^ which is 
the only kind of conveyance that 
can be taken over the Himaliya. 
The dandy is unknown in Europe, 
and is not very easily described, as 
there is no other means of convey- 
ance which can afford the faintest 
idea of it The nearest approacli to 
travelling in a dandy I can think 
of, is sitting in a half-reefed to 2 >- 
sail in a storm, with the head and 
shoulders above the yard. It con- 
sists of a single bamboo, about 9 
or 10 feet long, with two pieces of 
carpet slung from it — one for the 
support of the body, and the 
other for the feet You rest 
on these pieces of carpet, not in 
line with the bamboo, but at right 
angles to it, with your head and 
shoulders raised as high above 
it as possible ; and each cud of 
the polo rests on the shoulders of 
one or of two bearei's. The dandy 
is (|uite a pleasant conveyance when 
one gets used to it, when the path 
is tolerably level and the bearers are 
up to their work. The only diaw- 
backs then are that, when a rock 
comes bowling across the road like 
a cannon-shot, you cannot disengage 
yourself from the caipets in time to 
do anything yourself towards get- 
ting out of the way ; and that, when 
the road is narrow, and, in conse- 
quence, your feet aiu dangling over 
a precipice, it is difficult for a 
candid mind to avoid concluding 
that the bearers would be quite 
justified in throwing the whole con- 
cern over, and so getting rid of their 
unwelcome and painful task. 13ut 
when the path is covetred with 
pieces of rock, as usually happens 
to he the case, and the coolies are 
not well up to their work, which 
they almost never arc, the man in 
the dandy is not allowed much 
leisure for meditations of any kind, 
or even for admiring the scenery 
aipund ; for, unless he confines his 


attention piutty closely to the rocks 
with which ho is liable to come 
into collision, he will soon have all 
the breath knocked out of his bod 3 ^ 
On consulting a Continental mvtui^ 
who had been in the inner Hiiiia- 
liya, os to whether 1 could get 
people there to carry me in a dandy, 
he said, “Zey vill cany you, no 
doubt; but zey vill bomp you.’* 
And bump me they did, until tliey 
bumped mo out of adherence to that 
mode of travel. Indeed tliey hated 
and fearod having to carry mo so 
much, that I often wondered at tlieir 
never adui)tiug the precipice alter- 
native. Jhit in the Uimaliyaii states 
the villagers have to furnish the 
traveller, and especially the English 
traveller, witli the carriage whi«-Ii 
he requires, and at a certain iixeil 
rale. Tins is what is called tlu* right 
of Zi/V/oV, and without the exercis<* <»f 
it, travelling would bo almost iin- 
])Ossible among the mountains. 1 
also had a special imrtrnnnah^ which 
would have ciiiitlod me, in case of 
iiece-ssity, to seize wliat I rcfiuircd ; 
but this 1 kept in the background. 

The stages from Simla to 1‘angay, 
along the cut bridle-path, ant as 
follows, according to miles : — 


Eagn, . 

. JOiiiili 

Theug, . 

c „ 

Miittiaiiii, 

11 

Narkuiida, 

12 « 

Kotgarli, . 

10 „ 

Nirth, 

. 12 „ 

lluiupur, . 

• 12 „ 

(jisiiira, 

» ,, 

Serahaii, . 

13 „ 

Taramla, . 

. 15 „ 

Poyiida, . 

5 „ 

Niu'har, . 

< » 

Waugtii, . 

. 1 »» » 

Oumi, 

5 „ 

Rofp, 

. l‘» » 

Chilli, 

3 „ 

Pungay, . 

7 « 


This road, however, has four 
groat divisions, each with marked 
characteristics of its own. To Nar- 
kunda it winds along the sides of 
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not very inteiosting mountains, and 
about tho same level as Simla, till 
at tho Narkunda Ghaut it rises near- 
ly to 9000 feet, and afTords a gloomy 
view into tho Sutlej valley, and a 
s];)lcndid view of tho snowy ranges 
1)e3Mui(l. In the second division it 
descends into tho burning Sutlej 
valloy, and follows near to the 
course of that river, on the left 
bank, until, after passing Ttampilr, 
the capital of tho state of Ihissahir, 
it rises on the mountain-sides agsiiii 
up to Gaiira. Thirdly, it continues 
along tho mountain-sides, for tho 
most part between GOOD and 7000 
foot high, and through tho moat 
magnificent forests of deodar, till it 
dosc(Mids again to tho Sutlej, crosses 
that river at Wangtii Bridge, and 
ascends to Oorni. l^astly, it runs 
Irom Oorni to Pangay, at a height 
of iu»aily 9000 on the right 
bank uf tho Sutlej, and sheltert^d 
from tho Indian monsoon by the 
i0,000 feet high snowy peaks of 
the Kailas, which rise abruptly on 
tli(* opposite side of the river. 

The view of the mountains from 
Xarkiinda is wonderful indeed, and 
well there might the spirit 

“ Take flight ; — inheiit 
Alps nr Andes— they arc thine ! 

Witli tlie morning's rnseale spirit 
Sweep the, leiiglli ol' snowy line.” 

But the view down into the valley 
of tho Sutlej is exceedingly gloomy 
and oppressive ; and on seeing it, I 
rrndd not help thinking of “tho 
A' alley of tho Shadow of Death.” 
Th(i same idea had struck Lieut.- 
Cohuicl Moore, the intc;rprotoT to the 
Cninniauder^in-Chicf, whom I met at 
Kotgarh, a little lower down, along 
with Captain De Boebcck, one of the 
Governor-General's aides - d e - camp. 
K’o description could give an ade- 
quate idea of tho tattered, dilapi- 
dated, sunburnt, and woe-begone 
appearance of these two officers os 
they rode up to Kotgiirh after their 


experience of the snows of Spiti. 
Colonel Moore’s appearance, especi- 
ally, would have i:^e his foitime 
on tho stage. There was nothing 
woful, however, in his spirit, and 
he kept mo up half the night laugh- 
ing at his most humorous accounts 
of Spiti, its animals and its ponies ; 
but oven this genial officer’s sense 
of enjoyment seemed to desert him 
when he spoke of his experience of 
the hot Sutlej valley from Gaura to 
Kotgarh, and he said, emphatically, 
“It is the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.” I was struck hy this 
coincidence with my own idea, be- 
cause it was essential for me to get 
up into high regions of ]mro air, 
and T could not hut dread the jour- 
ney u]) the Sutlej valley, with its 
vegetation, its confined atmosphere, 
its rock-heat, and its gloomy gorges. 
I had a sort of precognition that 
some special danger was before me, 
and was even alarmed by an old 
man, whose parting benediction to 
us was, “ Take care of tho bridges 
beyond Xachar.” This was some- 
thing like, “ Beware the pine- 
tree’s withered branch,” and I be- 
gan to have gloomy doubts about 
iny capacity forgetting high enough, 
l^fr Itebscli, the amiable and talent- 
ed head of the Kotgarh Mission (of 
which establishment I hope else- 
where to give a fuller notice than 
could be introduced hero), gave me 
all the encouragement which could 
ho derived from his earnest prayers 
for my s;ifoty among the hohe Ge- 
btrfje. There were two clever Gor- 
man young ladies, too, visiting at 
Kotgarh, who seemed to think it 
was quite unnecessary for me to go 
up into the high mountains ; so that, 
altogether, I began to wish that I 
was out of the valley before I had 
got well into it, and to feel some- 
thing like a fated pilgrim who was 
going to some unknown doom. 

Exeelsior, however, was my un- 
alterable motto, as I immediately 
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endeavoured to prove by descending 
some thousand feet into the hot 
Sutlej valley, in spite of all the at- 
tractions of Kotgarh. I shall say 
very little about the journey up to 
Ghini, as it is so often undertaken, 
but may mention two incidents 
which occurred upon it. Iletwcen 
Nirth and Bampiir the heat was 
so intense, close, and suffocating, 
that I travelled by night, Avitlx 
torches; and stopping to rest a 
little, about midnight I was ac- 
costed by a native gentleman, who 
came out of the dai'kness, seated 
himself behind me, and said in 
English, “ Who are you 1 ” I liad 
a suspicion who my friend was, but 
put a similar question to him ; on 
which he replied, not without a cer- 
tain dignity, “ I am the Sajah of 
Eussahir.” This Bussahir, which 
includes Kundwar, and extends 
up the Sutlej valley to Chinese 
Tibet, is the state in which I 
Avas travelling. Its products are 
opium, grain, and woollen manu- 
factures, and it has a population of 
90,000, and a nomin^ revenue of 
50,000 rupees ; but the sums drawn 
from it in one Avay or another, 
by Government officers, must con- 
siderably exceed that amount. Its 
rajah was exceedingly affable ; and 
his convivial habits arc so well 
known, and have been so often 
alluded to, that I hope there is 
no harm in saying that on this 
occasion he was not untrue to 
liis character. I found him, how- 
ever, to be a very agreeable man, 
and ho is extremely well-meaning — 
so much so, as to be desirous of lay- 
ing down his sovereignty if only the 
British Government would be good 
enough to accept it from him, and 
give him a jiension instead. But 
there are much worse governed 
slates than Bussahir, notwithstand- 
ing the effects on its amiable and in- 
telligent r^ah of a partial and ill- 
adjusted English education, in which 


undue importance was assigned to 
the use of brandy. Hu caused some 
alarm among my people by insisting 
on handling my revolver, wliich Avas 
loaded; but he soon showed that lie 
knew how to use it Avith extraordi- 
nary skill ; for, on a lighted candle 
being put up for him to fiiu at, 
alxoiit thirty ixaces off, though lie 
could scarcely stand by this time, 
yet he managed, somehow or other, 
to proj) himself up against a tree, 
and snuffed out the candle at the first 
shot. On the whole, the rajah made 
a very favourable impression u]iou 
me, despite his peculiarity, if such 
it may be called ; and my noctuninl 
interview with him, under huge 
trees, in the middle of a dark wet 
night, remains a veiy curious and 
pleasant recollection. 

The other incident Avas of a more 
serious cliaractor, and illustrated a 
danger Avliich cveiy year carries oil' 
a certain number of the hillmcn. 
Standing below the bungalow at 
Scrahon, I noticed some men, avIki 
Avero ascending to their village, 
racing against each other on tlie 
grassy broAV of a precipice that rose 
aboA'C the road leading to Gaum. 
One of them unfortunately lost his 
looting, slipped a little oii the edge, 
and then Avent over the precipice, 
striking tlio road below with a tre- 
mendous thud, after an almost clear 
fall of hundreds of feet, and then 
reliounding from off the road, and 
falling about a hundred feet into u 
raArine below. I had to go round a 
ravine some way in order to reach 
him, BO tliat when I did so he was 
not only dead, but nearly cold.* 
The curious thing is, that there Avas 
no external bruise a^ut him. The 
mouth and nostrils were filled Avith 
clotted blood, but otherwise there 
Avas no indication even of the cause 
of his death. The rapidity of his 
descent through the air must have 
made him so far insensible as to 
prevent that contraction of the 
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muscles vUch is the great cause of 
hones being broken ; and then the 
tremendous concussion ivhoii he 
struck the road must have knocked 
every particle of life out of him. 
This man’s brother — his polyandric 
brother, as it turned out, though 
polyandry only commences at Scra- 
han, being a Lama and not a Hindil 
institution, but the two religions 
are mixed up a little at the 
jioints of contact — reached the body 
about the same time as I did, and 
tlirow himself upon it, weeping 
and lamenting. I wished to try 
tlio effect of some very strong am- 
monia, but the brother objected 
to this, because, while probably 
it would have been of no use, it 
would have defiled the dead, ac- 
cording to his religious ideas. The 
only other sympathy I could dis- 
play was the rather coarse one of 
paying the people of Sorahan, who 
showed no indications of giving 
assistance, for carrying the corpse 
up to its village ; but the brother, 
who understood lliuddsthani, pi'c- 
ferred to take the money himself, in 
order to purchase wood for the 
funeral pj^rc. He was a large 
strong man, whereas the dcccase<l 
was little and slight, so he wrapped 
the dead body in his plaid, and 
slung it over his shoulders. There 
was something almost comic, as well 
as exceedingly pathetic, in the way 
in which he toiled up the moun- 
tain -with his sad burden, wailing 
and weeping over it whenever he 
stopped to rest, and kissing the cold 
face. 

The road up to Ghini is almost 
trodden ground, and so does not 
call for special description ; but it is 
picturesque in the highest degree, 
and presents wonderful combina- 
tions of beauty and grandeur. It 
certainly has sublime heights above, 
and not less extraordinary depths 
below. Kow we catch a glimpse 
of a snowy peak 20,000 feet high 


rising close above us, and the 
next minute we look down into 
a dark precipitous goi^ thousands 
of feet deep. Then we have^ below 
the snowy peaks, Himiliyan ham- 
lets, with their flat roofs, placed on 
ridges of rock or on green slop- 
ing meadows; enormous deodars, 
clothed with veils of white flower- 
ing clematis ; grey streaks of water 
below, from whence comes the 
thundering sound of the imprisoned 
Sutlej — the classic Hesudius; al- 
most precipitous slopes of shingle, 
and ridges of mountain fragments. 
Above, there are green alps, with 
splendid trees traced out against the 
sky; the intense blue of the dey, 
and the dark overshadowing pre- 
cipices. Anon, the path descends 
into almost tropical shade at the 
bottom of the great ravines, with 
ice-cold water falling round the dark 
roots of the vegetation, and an 
almost ice-cold air fanning the great 
leafy branches. The trees which meet 
us almost at every step in this 
upper i^uilcj valley are worthy of 
the sublime scenery by which they 
am surrounded, and are well fitted 
to remind us, ere we pass into the 
snowy regions of unsullied truth 
untouched by organic life, that 
the struggling and half-developed 
vegetable world aspires towards 
heaven, and has not been unwortliy 
of the grand design. Even b^ 
ncath the deep blue dome, the 
cloven precipices and the sky- 
pointing snowy peaks, the gigantic 
deodars (which cluster most richly 
about Nachar) may well strike 
with awe by their wonderful 
union of grandeur and perfect 
beauty. In the dog and the ele- 
phant wo often see a devotion so 
touching, and the stirring of an 
intellect so great and earnest os 
compared with its crud narrow 
bounds, that we are drawn towards 
them as to something almost sur- 
passing human nature in its con- 
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fiding simplicity and faithful tender- 
ness. No active feeling of this 
kind can bo called forth by the 
innumerable forms of beauty which 
rise around us from the regotablo 
world. They adorn our ganlcns 
and clothe our hillsides, giving joy 
to the simplest maiden, yet direct- 
ing the winds and rains, and puri- 
fying the great expanses of air. 
So far ns humanity, so dependent 
upon them, is concerned, they are 
silent ; no means of communication 
exist between us ; and silently, iiii- 
rcmonstraiitly, they answer to our 
caro or indifference for them, by 
reproducing, in apjjarently careless 
abundance, their more beautiful or 
noxious forms. Lut we cannot say 
that they arc not sentient, or even 
conscious, beings. The expanding 
of flowers to the light, and the con- 
traction of some to the touch, indi- 
cate a highly sentient nature ; and 
in the slow, cruel action of canii- 
vorous plants, there is something 
approaching to the fierce instincts 
of the brute world. Wordsworth, 
than whom no poet mom pro- 
foundly understood the life of na- 
ture, touched on this subject when 
he said — 

Through priuirosc turfs, in that swoct 
bower, 

Tho periwinkle trail'll its wreaths ; 

And 'tis my Jiiith that cvciy flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


Tlie budding twigs spread out their fan. 
To catch the breezy nir ; 

And I must think, do all 1 can, 

That there tvas pleasure there." 

If anything of this kind exists, how 
great and grave must be the sentient 
feeling of the mighty pines and 
cedars of tho llimaliya ! There is 
a considerable variety of them, — as 
the Pintis cxceUa^ or tho weeping 
fir,” which, tliough beautiful, is 
hii^ly deserving of its aspiring 
name ; the Pinus longifolia, or Checd 


tree, the most abundant o&all ; tho 
Phufs Khutrow, or Picea Morinda, 
which almost rivals the deodars in 
height; and the Pima Morinda, 
ovAbtea Pindrow^ tho “silver fir,’^ 
which attains the greatest height 
of all. Hut, excelling all these, is 
the Calrua deodara^ the Deodar or 
Kcdroii tree. There was some- 
thing very grand about these cedars 
of the Sutlej valley, sometimes forty 
feet in circumference, and rising 
almost to two hundred feet, or half 
the height of St raul’s, on nearly 
precipitous slopes, and on the scan- 
tiest soil, yet losing no line of 
beauty in their stems and their 
graceful peudani hrauches, and 
with their tapering stems and green 
arrowy spikes covered by a clinging 
trollis-work of Virginia creepers 
and clematis still in white bloom. 
These silent giants of a world 
which is not our ouTi, but which 
wc carelessly use as our urgent 
wants demand, had owed nothing 
to the cultivating care of man. Fed 
hy the snow-rills, and by the dead 
lichens and strong grass which once 
found life on the debris of gneiss and 
mica-slate, undisturbed by tlie grub- 
bing of wild animals, and as undesir- 
able in their tough green wood when 
young as unavailable in their fuller 
growth fur the use of the puny 
race of mankind which grew up 
around them, they were frce, for 
countless centuries, to seek air and 
liglit and moisture, and to attain 
the perfect stature which they now 
present, hut which is unlikely to 
be continued now that they are ex- 
posed to the axes of human beings 
who can tnm them “to use.” If, 
as the Siiigalese assert, the cocoa- 
nut palm withers away when be- 
yond the reach of the human voice, 
it is easy to conceive how the ma- 
jestic deodar must delight in being 
beyond our babblement. Had Cam- 
oona seen this cedar he might have 
said of it, even more appropriately 
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than he has done of the cypress, 
tluit it may be a 

“ Preiiclier to the wise, 
Lessening from earth her spiral honours 
rise, 

Till, IIS :i spcar-poiut rear’d, the tojiniost 
^ spray, 

Points to the Eden of eternal day.'* 

The view from Chini and Pangay 
of the Ealdung Kailas, ouc portion 
of the great Indian Kailas, or Abode 
of the Gods, is very magnificent; 
but 1 shall speak of that when 
ti-eating generally of tlie various 
groups of the higher llimuliya. At 
Pangay there is a Lirge good bunga- 
low; and the Hindilsthan and Tibet 
road there comes to an end, so far 
as it is a cut road, or, indeed, a path 
on wliich labour of any kind is ex- 
pended. It is entirely protected by 
the Kailas from the Indian monsoon; 
and I found a jxntion of it occupied 
by Gupiain and iMrs Henderson, 
who wisely preferred a stay there 
to one in tlio more exposed and 
unhealthy hill stations, though it 
was so fur from society, and from 
most of the comforts of life. The 
easiest way from Patigay to Lippe 
is over the 'Werung Pass, 12,400 
feet; but Cujdain Henderson, on 
his returning fi'om a sliooting ex- 
cursion, rc'iiortcd so much snow 
U])ou it tliat I determined to go 
uj) the valley of the Sutlej, wind- 
ing along tlie sides of the steep 
but still pinc-ci)vered mountains on 
its right bank. So, on the 28th 
J line, after a delay of a few days 
in order to recniit and prepare, 
I bade adieu to civilisation, as 
represented in the persons of the 
kind occupants of the bungalow at 
Pangay, and lairly started for tent- 
life. A very short experience of the 
road ” was sufficient to stagger, one, 
and to make me cease to wonder at 
the retreat of two young cavalry 
officers I mef^ a few days Wore, on 
their way back to Siuda, and who 
had started from Pangay with some 
voi^ cxvi. — NO. Occix. 


intention of going to Shipki, but 
gave up the attempt after two miles' 
experience of the hard road they 
would have to travel. The great 
Hindfisthan and Tibet affair was bad 
enough, but what was this I had 
come to ) For a few miles it had 
once been a cut road, but years and 
grief had made it worse than the 
ordinary native paths. At some 
places it was impassable even for hill 
ponies, and to bo carried in a dandy 
over a considerable i>ait of it was 
out of the question. But the aggra- 
vation thus caused was more than 
compensated for by the magnificent 
view of snowy peaks which soon 
appeared in front, and which, 
though they belonged to the Kailas 
group, were more striking than the 
Kail^ as it appears from Chini or 
Pangay. Those enormous masses 
of snow and ice rose into the clouds 
above us to such a height, and ap- 
parently so near, that it seemed as 
if their fall would overwhelm the 
%vhole Sutlej valley in our neighbour- 
hood, and they suggested that I was 
entering into the wildest and sub- 
limcst region of the earth. These 
peaks had the appearance of being 
on our side of the Sutlej, but they 
lie between that river and Chinese 
Tartaiy, in tlie bend which it makes 
when it turns north at Buspa; they 
are in the almost habitationless dis- 
trict of Morang, and are all over 
20,000 feet high. My coolies called 
tliem the Shuiang peaks; and it is 
well worth while for all visitors to 
Pangay to go up a few miles from 
that place in order to get a glimpse 
of the terrific Alpine sublimity 
which is thus disclosed, and which 
has all the more effect as it is seen 
ere vegetation ceases, and through 
the branches of splendid and beau- 
tiful trees. 

At Barang, which made a half 
day’s journey, the extreme violence 
of the HimiUiyan wind, which 
blows usually throughout the day, 
2p 
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but most fortunately dies away at 
nighty led me to camp in a sheltered 
a nd beautiful spot, on a terraced 
field, under walnut and apricot 
trees, and with the Kailas rising be- 
fore my tent on the other side of the 
Sutlej. Every now and then in 
the idftemoon, and when the morn- 
ing sun began to wonn its snows, 
avalanches shot down the scarred 
aides of the Kailas ; and when their 
roar ceased, and the wind died away 
a little, I could hear the soft sound 
of the waving coscadesofwhitcfoam — 
some of wliich must have rivalled the 
Staubbadiinheight — ^thatdivorsified 
its lower surface, but wliich became 
silent and unseen as the cold of 
evening locked up their sources in 
the glamers and snow above. 'Where 
wo were, at the height of about 
9000 feet, the thermometer was as 
high os 70° Fahrenheit at sunset ; 
but at sunrise it was at 57°, and 
everything was frozen up on tho 
grand mountains opposite. Though 
deodars and edible pines were still 
found on the way to Jangi, that 
road was even worse than its prede- 
cessor, and Silas and Chota Khan 
several times looked at me with 
hopeless despair. In particular, 1 
m^e my first experience here of 
what a granite avalanche means, but 
should require the pen of Bunyan in 
order to do justice to its discouraging 
effects upon the pilgrim. '\Vhen 
Alexander Greraid passed along this 
road fifty-six years before, he found 
it covered by the remains of a granite 
avalanche. Whether the same ava- 
lanche has remained there ever since, 
or, as my coolies averred, granite 
avalanches are in the habit of com- 
ing down on that particular piece 
of road, I cannot say; but either 
explanation is quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the result. The whole 
mountain-side was covered for a 
long way witli huge blocks of gneiss 
and granite, over which wo had to 
aeramUe as best we could, inspired 


by the conviction tliat where these 
came from there might bo more in 
reserve. At one point we had to 
wind round the corner of a preci- 
pice on two long poles which rested 
on a niche at tho corner of tho preci- 
pice which had to bo turned, and 
wliich there met two corresponding 
poles from the opposite side. This 
could only have been avoided by 
making a detour of some hours over 
tho granite blocks, so wo were all 
glad to risk it ; and the only dan- 
gerous part of tho oiioration was 
getting round the comer and pass- 
ing from the first two poles to the 
second two, wliioli were on a lower 
level. As these two movements had 
to bo performed Riiiiultancously, and 
could only be accomplished by hug- 
ging the rock as closely as jiossiblo, 
the passage thei'e was really ticklish ; 
and even tho sure-footed and ex- 
perienced hillnieii had to take our 
baggage round it in tho smallest 
possible instalments. 

At tlangi there was a beautiful 
camping-place, between some graat 
rocks and under some vciy fine wal- 
nut and (edible pine) ti'ees. 
The village close by, though small, 
had all the marks of moderate afflu- 
ence, and had a Hiiidii os well os a 
Lama temple, the former religion 
hardly extending any further into 
tho Him£liya, though one or two 
outlying villages beyond belong to 
it. Both at Pangay and Parang I 
had found tho ordinary prayer-wheel 
used — a brass or bronzo cylinder, 
about six inches long, and two or 
three in diameter, containing a loQg 
scroll of paper, on whicli wore written 
innumerable reduplications of the 
Lama prayer— Om ma ni pad ma 
houn” — and which is turned from 
left to right in the monk’s hand by 
meansofanaxle which passes through' 
its centre. But in the Lama temple 
at Jangi I found a still more power- 
ful piece of devotional machinery, in 
the shape of a gigantic prayer-mill 
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made of bronze, about aoven or 
oight feet in diameter, and 'which 
might be turned cither by the hand 
or by a rill of water which could be 
made to fall upon it when water was 
in abundance. This prayer con- 
tained I am afraid to say how many 
millions of rej)etitions of the great 
I^ama prayer ; and the pious Eitual- 
ists of Jangi were justly proud of it, 
and of the eternal advantages which 
it gave them over their carnal and 
spiritually indilferent neighbours, 
llio neophyte who showed the 
prayer -n^ to me turned it with 
ease, and allowed me to send up a 
million prayers. In describing one 
of the Lama monasteries, to be met 
farther on in the Tibetan country, 1 
shall give a fuller account of these 
])raycr-whcels and mills. The temple 
at Jangi, with its Tibetan inscrip- 
tions and jxiintings of Chinese devils, 
told me that I was leaving the region 
of Hinduism. At Lippe, whei'e I 
stopped next day, all the people 
appeared to bo Tibetan ; and be- 
yond that 1 found only two small 
isolated communities of Hindu Ku- 
naits, the one at Shaso and the 
other at Namgea. The ynew tree, 
or edible pine {Pinuis Ckrardtna\ 
under some of which I camped at 
Jangi, extends higher up than does 
the deodar. I saw some specimens of 
it opposite Fd at about 12,000 feet 
The edible portion is the almond- 
shaped seeds, which are to be found 
within the cells of the cone, and 
ivliich contain a sweet whitish pulp 
that is not unpleasant to the taste. 
This tree is similar to the Italian 
Pinm pinea; and varieties of it are 
found in California, and in Japan 
where it is called the ginko. 

The road to Lippo, though bad 
and fatiguing, present^ nothing of 
the dangers of the preceding day, 
and took us away £mm the Sutlej 
valley up the right bank of the 
Pijar, eiao called Teti, river. In 
colder weather, when the streams are 


either frozen or very low, the nearest 
way from Jangi to Shiphi is to go all 
the way up the Sutlej valley to Pii; 
but in summer that is impossible, 
from the size and violence of the 
streams, which are swollen by the 
melting snows. At this large vElage 
a woman was brought to me who had 
been struck on the head by a falling 
rock about a year before. It was a 
very extraordinary case, and showed 
the good effects of mountain air and 
diet, because a piece of the skull 
had been broken off fdtogether at 
the top of her head, leaving more 
than a square inch of the brain 
exposed, with only a thin mem- 
brane over it. Tlio throbbing of 
the brain was distinctly perceptible 
under this membrane ; and yet the 
woman was in perfect health, and 
seemed quite intelligent. 1 once 
saw a Chinaman’s skull in a similar 
state, after ho had been beaten by 
some Tartar troops, but he was 
quite unconscious and never re- 
covered ; whereas this young woman 
was not only well but cheerful, and 
I recommended her to go to Simla 
and get a metallic plate put in, as 
that was the only thing which could 
be done for her, and her case might 
be interesting to the suigeons there. 

But at Lippe it became clear to 
me Uiat, while the mountain air 
had its advantages, the mountain 
water, or something of the kind, 
was not always to be relied u])on, 
for I found myself suffering from 
an attack of acute dysentery of the 
malignant type. As to the primary 
origin of this attack I was not 
without grave suspicions, though far 
from being sure on the subject At 
Pangay one day I congratulated 
myself on the improved state of my 
health as I sat down to lunch, 
which consisted of a stew; and half 
an hour afterwards I bogan to suffer 
severely from symptoms correspon- 
dent to those caused by irritant 
metallic poisoning. I spoke to my 
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Borvants alK)ut this, and havo not 
the remotest suspicion of Silas; but 
it struck me tliat another of them 
showed a certain amount of shame- 
faoedness when he suggested bad 
water as the cause ; and though 
Captain and Mis Henderson had 
been living for a month at Piingay, 
they had found nothing to com- 
plain of in the water. It is very 
unpleasant when suspicions of tliis 
kind arise, because it is almost im- 
possible to disprove them ; and yet 
one feels that the harbouring of 
them may be doing cruel injustice 
to worthy men. But, some time 
before, I had become convinced, 
from a variety of circumstances, 
that dragging, which the 2)cop1o •-£' 
India have always had a good deal 
of recoumc to among tlicmscivcs, is 
now brought to bear occasional!}' 
upon Anglo-Indians also, when 
there is any motive for its use, and 
where covering circumdauvett erieU 
It may seem easy to people who 
have never tried it, and have never 
had any reason to do so, to deter- 
mine whether or not poisonous 
drugs have been administered to 
them ; but they will find that just 
as difficult as to dismount from a 
horse when it is going over a pre- 
cipice. Such is the fact even whcTe 
the poison is one which can be 
detected, but that is not always the 
case; and, in particular, thei'c is a 
plant which grows in almost every 
compound in India, a decoction of 
the seeds of one variety of which 
will produce delirium and death 
without leaving any trace of its 
presence behind. The pounded 
seeds themselves are sometimes 
given in curry with similar effect, 
but these can be detected, and it is 
a decoction from them which is 
specially dangerous. Entertaining 
such views, it appeared to me quite 
possible that some of the people 
about me migh' be disposed not so 
much to poison me as to arrest my 


journey by means of drugs, whether 
to put on end to what had become 
to them a trying and hateful jour- 
ney, or in answer to the bribery of 
agents of the Lassa Government, 
whose business it is to prevent 
Europeans passing the bolder. I 
don’t suppose any one who started 
with mo from Simla, or saw me 
start, expected that I should get 
up very far among the mountains ; 
and, indeed. Major Fenwick ])olitely 
told me that I should get eaten up. 
A nice little trip along a cut road, 
stopping a week at a bungalow hero 
and anotlier bungalow there, was all 
very well ; but this going straight 
up, heaven knew where, into the 
face of stupendous snowy moun- 
tains, ui» and down pK^cipiccs, and 
among a Tartoi* peojilc, was mom 
than w'as ever seriously bargained 
for. 

I could not, then, in the least 
wonder, or think it unlikely, that 
when it was found I w'os going 
beyond Pangay, some attempt in iglit 
be made to disable me a little, 
though without any intention of 
doing me serious injury. However, 
I cannot speak witJi any certainty 
on that subject. If the illness 
which I had at Fangay was noi 
the producing cause of the dy- 
sentery, it at least preiiared the 
way for it. AVhat was certain 
at Lipjie w'as, that I had to meet a 
violent attack of one of the most 
dangerous and distressing of diseases. 
Unfortunately, also, I had no medi- 
cine suited for it except a little 
morphia, taken in case of an acci- 
dent. Somehow, it hod never oo- 
curred to me that there was any 
chance of my suffering from true 
dysentery among the mountains; 
and all the cases I have been able to 
heorof there, were thosoof people who 
had brought it up with them from 
the plains. I was determined not 
to go back — ^not to turn on my jour^ 
ney, whatever I did ; and it occurred 
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to me that Mr FageU, the Moravian 
missionary stationed at Pd, near the 
Chinese border, and to whom 1 had 
a letter of introduction from Mr 
Chapman, would bo likely to have 
the medicines which were all I re- 
quired in order to treat myself 
eiicctuolly. But Pu was several 
days* journey off, more or less, ac- 
cording to the more or less bad road 
which might be followed ; and the 
difficulty was howto get there ^ivc, 
so rapidly did the dysentery develop 
itself, and so essential is complete re- 
pose in order to deal with it under 
even tlie most favounible circum- 
stances. The morphia did not check 
it in the least. Chlorodyne I was 
afraid to toucli, owing to its irri- 
tant quality ; and I notice that Mr 
Henry Stanley found not the least 
uses from treating himself with it 
wlicn suffering from dysentery in 
Africa, thougli it is often very good 
for diarrh(jea. 

The next day’s journey, from Lippo 
to Siigiiam, would have been no 
juke even for an Alpine Clubsman. 
it i.s usually made in two days’ jour- 
ney; but by sending forward in 
advance, and liaving coolies from 
Lahrang and Kanam ready for ns 
half-way, we managed to accomplish 
it in one day of twelve hours’ al- 
most continuous work. The patli 
went over the Ihihang or Boonang 
Pass, which is 14,354 feet high; and 
as Lippo and Siignam are about 
9000 feet high, that would give an 
ascent and descent of about 5300 
feet each. But there arc two con- 
siderable descents to be made on the 
way from Lippo to tlie summit of 
the pass, and a smaller descent be- 
fore reaching Siignam, so that the 
Biihong Pass really involves on as- 
cent of over 8000 feet, and a de- 
scent of the same number. 

Here, for the first time, I saw 
and made use of the yak or wild ox 
of Tibet, the Boe gmnniene^ or grunt- 
ing ox, the Boa yoe^rngns and the 


mlfayw of Arrian. It certainly is a 
magnificent animal, and one of the 
finest creatures of the bovine species. 
In the zoological gardens at Schb'n- 
brunn, near Vienna, there are some 
specimens of yaks from Siberia ; but 
they are small, and are not to be 
compared with the great yak of the 
Himaliya, the back of which is more 
like an elephant’s than anything dae. 
The shortness of its legs takes away 
somewhat from its stature ; and so 
docs its thick covering of fine black 
and white hair, but that adds 
greatly to its beauty. Indeed it is 
the shaggy hair and savage eye of 
the yak which make its appearance 
so striking, for the head is not large, 
and the honis are poor. I'he tail is 
a splendid feature, and the white 
tails of yaks are viduablc as articles 
of commerce. The zo-po, on which 
I often rode?, is a hybrid between the 
yak and the female Bos indicua^ or 
common Indian cow. Itis considered 
more docile than the yak, and its 
appearance is often very beautiful. 
Curiously enough, when the yak and 
the zo-po are taken to the plains of 
India, or even to the Kiilii valley, 
which is over 3000 feet high, they 
die of liver-disease; and they can 
fiouiish only in cold snowy regions. 
I was not fortunate enough to 
see any of the wild yaks which 
are said to exist on the pl aiws 
of the upper Sutlej in Chinese 
Tibet, and in some parts of Ladak. 

I heard, however, of their being 
shot, and that the way thb was 
accomplished was by two holes in 
the ground, communicating with 
each other beneath, being prepared 
fur the hunter in some place where 
these animals ore likely to pass. If 
the wild yak is only wounded, it 
rushes, in its fury, to the hole from • 
whence the shot came, on which 
the hunter raises his head and gun 
out of the other hole and fires A gain, 
This rather ignoble game may go 
on for some time, and the yak ia 
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described as being in a fien^ of 
rage, trampling in the sides of the 
holes and tearing at them with its 
horns. Even the yaks of burden, 
which have been domesticated, or 
rather half domesticated, for genera- 
tions, are exceedingly wild, and the 
only way they can be managed is 
by a rope attached by a ring tlirough 
the nose. I had scarcely had time 
at Lippo to admire the yak which 
was brought for my use, than, the 
man in charge having dropped this 
rope, it made a furious chaige at 
me; and I found afterwards that 
yaks invariably did this whenever 
they got a chance. 1 cannot say 
whether this was done because 1 
was evidently a stranger, or because 
they regarded me as the cause of all 
their woes; but certainly, as we 
went up that terrible and apparent- 
ly endless Biihang Pass, with one 
man pulling at the yak’s nose-ring 
in front, and anotlier progging it 
behind 'with the iron shod of my 
alpenstock, the Bo» grunniem had 
an uncommonly hard time of it, 
especially when ho tried to stop ; 
he did not keep grunting without 
good reason therefor ; and 1 could 
not help thinking that my Poc- 
phagus had been perfectly justified 
in his attempt to demolish me beforo 
starting. 

If my reader wants to got an idea 
of the comfort of riding upon a 
yak, let him fasten two Pi^ian 
spiked helmets close together along 
the back of a great bull and seat 
himself 1)etwecn them. That is the 
nearest idea I can give of a yak’s 
saddle, only it must be understood 
that the helmets are connected on 
each side by ribs of particularly 
hard wood. The sure-footedness 
and the steady though slow ascent 
of these animals up the most dif- 
ficult passes are very remarkable. 
Tliey never rest upon a leg until 
they are sure they have got a fair 
footing for it ; and, heavy as they 


appear, they will carry burdens up 
places which oven the ponies and 
mules of the Alps would not at- 
tempt There is a certain sense of 
safety in being on the back of a yak 
among these mountains, such as one 
has in riding on an cJepliont in a 
tiger -hunt ; you feel that hothing 
but a very large rock, or the fall 
of half a mountain, or something 
of that kind, will make it lose its 
footing; but it docs require some 
time for the physical man to get 
accustomed to its saddle, to its 
broad back, and to its deliberate 
motion when its rider is upon it 
and not in a position to be charged 
at. 

So up I went on a yak along a 
most curious pathway which slanted 
across the face of an immense slate 
precipice. From below it ap- 
peared impossible for any man or 
animal to pass along it, and some- 
times I had to dismount, and even 
the saddle had to be taken oil' my 
bulky steed, in order that it might 
find room to pass. From the top 
of this precipice there was a descent 
of about 800 feet, and then atremen- 
dous pull up to what 1 fancied was 
the top of the pass, but which was 
far from being anything of the kind. 
The path then ran along a ridge of 
slate at an elevation of about 13,000 
feet, affording most splendid views 
both of the Morang Kailas and 
of the great mountains within the 
Lassa territory. After a gradual 
descent we came upon an alp or 
grassy slope, where wo were met by 
people from Labrang and Eanam, 
all in their best attire, to conduct, 
us the remainder of the way to 
Siignam. These mountaineers, 
some of whom were rather good- 
looking women, tendered their as- 
sistance rather as an act of hospi- 
tality than os a paid service ; and 
the money they were to receive 
could har^y compensate them for 
the labour of the journey. There 
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is a Lama monastery at Kanam, in 
which the Hungarian Gsomo de 
Koids lived for a long time when 
he commenced his studies of the 
Tibetan language and literature. It 
is well known now that the Magg- 
yars are a Tartar race, and that 
their language is a Tartar language ; 
but thirty years ago that was only 
beginning to appear, so Gsomo do 
Koros wandered eastward in search 
of the congeners of his country- 
men. At that time Gentral Asia 
was more open to Europeans than 
it has been of late years; so ho came 
by way of Kaubul, and, on enter- 
ing the inner Himaliya, found so 
many affinities between the Tibetan 
language and that of his country- 
men, tliat he concluded he had dis- 
covered the origirial stem of the 
Maggyar race. Years were passed 
by him at Kanam, and at the still 
more secluded monastery of Iting- 
doin, where I found he was well 
remembered ; and he made himself 
a master of the Lama religion and 
of tlie Tibetan language, besides 
picparing a number of manuscripts 
regarding the I'ibetan literature. 
Lilt this did not content liim, for 
he was anxious to penetrate into 
Ohinose 'J'ibct as fur as Lassa ; and 
finding all his eilbrts to do so fram 
Kunawar wem frustrated, ho went 
down into India, and ascended the 
Himaliya again at Darjiling, with 
the intention of penetrating into 
Tibet from that point in disguise. 
At Darjiling, however, he died 
suddenly — ^whether from the effects 
of jiassing through the Terai, or 
from 2 ?oison, or from what cause, no 
one can say, nor have 1 been able to 
learn what became of his manuscripts. 
I suppose nobody at Darjiling 
knew anytliing about him ; and Dr 
•Stoliezka told me ho had mot some 
Hungarians who horl come to India 
in search of their lost relative 
Csomo, and it was only by some 
accident he was able to tell them 


where the Hungarian they sought 
was buried. Gsomo de Ebxbs pub- 
lished at Galcutta a Tibetan Gram- 
mar in Englirii, and also a Tibetan*- 
Enfi^ish Dictionary ; but he had so 
&r been anticipated by J. J. Schmidty 
who issued at Leipsic, in 1841, a 
* Tibetisch-Deutsches Wdrterbuch, 
nebstDeutschemWortr^ster.’ This 
Schmidt was a merchant in Russia, 
at Sorepta, near the Volga, where 
he learned the Mongolian language, 
and then, from the Mongolian 
Lamas, acquired the Tibetan, after 
which the Russian Government 
called him to St Petersburg, where 
ho published Mongolian and Tibetan 
Grammara A smril but convenient 
lithographed Tibetan Grammar in 
English, and a Tibetan-English Vo- 
cabulary, were prepared some years 
ago by the Rev. Mr Jaschke, of the 
Moravian Mission at Kaelang, in 
Lahoul; but the latter of these will 
ere long be superseded by the ela- 
borate and most valuable Tibetan- 
German and Tibetan-English Dic- 
tionaries, with registers, which this 
gentleman is now preparing and 
passing through the press from his 
present residence at Hermhut, in 
Saxony, the original and central 
settlement of the Moravian Brethren. 
I had the pleasure of meeting with 
Herr Jaschke at Homihut a short 
time ago, and found him far ad- 
vanced with his dictionaries; and 
may mention that sheets of them, 
so far as tliey have been printed, 
are to be found in the East India 
Office Library. 

But we are not at Hermhut just 
now, but on a cold windy plateau 
13,000 feet high, with a gradual de- 
scent before us to some white gronito 
and mica -slate precipices, whieffi 
have to be painfully dimbed up; 
while beyond, a steep and terribly 
long ascent leads up to a great bank 
of snow, which must be crossed 
before it is possible to commence 
the 5500 feet of descent upon Siig- 
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Bam. Feeling myself 1)ecoming 
weaker eveiy hour, I must confess 
that my heart almost failed me at this 
prospect ; but to liavo remained at 
that altitude in the state I was in 
would have been death; so, after 
hastily drinking some milk, which 
Uie pretty Kanam women had been 
considerate enough to bring with 
them, we pushed on. No yaks 
could go up the white precipice, 
and there was nothing for it there 
but climbing with such aid as ropes 
could give. High as we were, the 
heat and glare of the sun on these 
rucks was fnghtful ; but as we got 
up the long dope beyond and ap- 
proached the bank of snow, the 
sky darkened, and an intensely 
cold and violent wind swept over 
the summit of tlie pass from 
the fields of ice and snow around. 
Them was no difficulty in passing 
the bank of snow, which turned 
out to be only patches of snow with 
a bare path between them ; but at 
that height of 14,354 feet, or nearly 
as high os the summit of ^lont Blanc, 
with its rarefied air, the effect of the 
violent icy wind was almost killing, 
and we could not lialt for a moment 
on the summit of the pass or till 
we got Imndreds of feet below it. 
Hitherto 1 had been able to make 
little use of my dandy, but now T 
could do little more than stick to 
it. This was very hard on the 
bearers, who were totally unused to 
the work. One poor man, after a 
little experience of carrying me, ac- 
tually roared and cried, the tears 
ploughing through the dirt of ages 
upon his checks (for these people 
never wash), like mountain torrents 
down slopes of dried mud. Ho 
seemed so^ much distressed that I 
allowed him to cany one of the 
hiliew instead ; on which the other 
men told him that he would have 
to be content with two annas (three- 
pence) instead of four, which each 
bearer was to receive. To this he 


replied that they might keep all the 
four annas to themselves, for not 
forty times four would reconcile 
him to the work of carrying the 
dandy. But the other men bore up 
most manfully under an infliction 
which they must have regarded as 
sent to them by the very devil of 
devils. They were zemindars, too, 
or small proprietors, well off in tho 
world, with flocks and herds of 
their own; and yet, for sixpence, 
they had to carry mo (suspended 
from a long bamboo, which tortured 
tlieir unaccustomed shoulders, and 
knocked them off their footing cveiy 
now and then) down a height of 
between 7000 and 8000 feet along 
a steep corkscrew track over shingle 
and blocks of granite. How trifling 
these charges are, tliougli the work 
is so much more scvcn\. compared 
with tho six francs a-day we have 
to give to a Swiss itortatina or 
chnhe a porteur^ with thifc francs 
for back fare, and tho six or eight 
francs for a guide on ordinary ex- 
cursions. M(‘anwhile, tho indivi- 
dual suspended from tlic bamboo 
was in scarcely a happier plight. 
I could not lielp nmicmboring 
a prcMliction of lieutenant - Col- 
onel Moore’s, tliat if I ever did 
reach Kashmir, or nnywherv^ it 
would bo suspended by the licels 
and nerk from a bamboo, witli 
tongue lianging out of my inoutlj, 
and eyes starting from their sockets. 
Things certainly had an unpleasant 
appearance of coming to that luiss, 
and this reflection ensibled me to 
endure tho suffering of the daiid}'*- 
wallahs with some equanimity, * 
Fortunately, till wo got near to 
Siignam, there was no precipice 
for them to drop mo over ; and wlicn 
we at last reached one, and liad to 
pass along the edge of it, I got out 
and walked os well as I could, for I 
felt convinced that outraged human 
nature could not have resisted the 
temptation ; and I also took tho pro- 
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caution of keeping the most valu- 
ahle-looking man of the party in 
front of me with my hand resting 
on his shoulder. 

I'here is a route from Siignam 
to Fii| by lio and Chango, which 
takes over two 14,000 feet passes, 
and probably would have been 
tlie best for me; but we had 
had enough of 14,000 feet for the 
time being, and so I chose another 
route by Shaso, which was repre- 
sented as shorter, but hard. It 
was a very small day’s journey 
from Siignam (which is a large and 
very wodtliy village, inhabited by 
Tartars) to Shaso, and the road 
was not particularly bad, though 
I had to be carried across pre- 
cipitous slopes where there was 
scarcely footing for the dandywal- 
lalis. kfy servants had not recovered 
the Itiihang Pass, however; and 1 
was so ill that 1 also was glad to rest 
the next day at this stiunge little 
village in order to prepare for the 
fonuidable day's jounicy to PiS. 
Shaso consists of only a few houses 
and narrow terraced fields on the 
left bank of the Darbiing Liing-pa, 
with gigantic and almost precipitous 
mountains shading it on either side 
of the stream. My tent was pitched 
on a narrow strip of grass amid laige 
willow-trees, apricot-trees, and vines, 
which promised to Ijcar a jilentiful 
crop of laige purple grapes. It was 
here I engaged the services of the 
youth Nurdass, who proved so use- 
ful to mo on my further jounicy. 
A boy, to be generally useful, hod 
been engaged at Kotgarh ; and as no 
one except himself could pronounce 
his noiiio or anything like it, lie 
was dubbed ''the Chokra,” or simply 
lioy. Of all things in the world, 
he oifered himself as a dlioU or 
washennan, for certainly his washing 
did not begin at homo ; and he dis- 
appeared mysteriously the morning 
after his first attempt in that line, 
and after we had gone only six 


marches. Some clothes were given 
him to wash at Kachar ; and 
whether it was the coi^mplation 
of those clothes after he Had washed 
them — a process which he prolonged 
far into the night — or that he found 
the journey and his work too mudi 
for him, or, as some one said, he had 
seen a creditor to whom he owed 
five ruiiees, — at all events, when we 
started in the morning no Chokra 
was visible, and the only informa- 
tion about him wo could get was 
that he was udher gya — ‘^gono 
there,” our informant pointing up 
to a wilderness of forest, rock, 
and snow. Nurdass was a very 
different and much superior sort 
of youth. His father — or at least 
his surviving father, for, though 
inhabited by an outlying colony of 
Ilindii Kunaits, polyandiy flourishes 
in Shaso — was a doctor as well as a 
small proprietor, and his son had 
received such education as could be 
got among the mountains. The 
yrmth, or boy as ho looked though 
fifteen years old, spoke Hiiidiisthani 
very well, as also Kumiwari, and 
yet was never at a loss with any of 
the Tibetan dialects we came to. 
He could go up mountains like a 
wild cat, was not afraid to mount 
any horse, and though ho had never 
even seen a wheeled carriage until 
we got to the plains of India, yet 
amid the bustle and confusion of 
the railway stations he was cool and 
collected as possible, and learned 
immediately what to do there. 
He was equally at home in a small 
boat on a rough day in Bombay 
harbour; and after seeing three 
steamers, compared them as crit- 
ically with one another as if he 
had been brought up to the iron- 
trade, though there was nothing of 
the conceited nil ndmirari of the 
Chinaman about him, and ho was 
full of wonder and admiration. It 
was really a bold thing for a little 
mountain youth of t& kind to 
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commit himself to an indefinitelj 
long jonmey with people whom, 
with the exception of riiooleyram, 
he had never seen before. His 
motive for doing so was a desire 
to see the world and a hope of 
bettering his condition in it, for 
there was no necessity for him to 
leave Shaso. There was great lam- 
entation when ho left ; his mother 
and sisters caressing him, and weep- 
ing over him, and beseeching ns to 
take good care of him. The ori- 
ginal idea was that Xunlass should 
return to the Sutlej valley along 
with Phooleyram, when that castc- 
mon of his should leave us, whe- 
ther in Spiti or Kashmir. But in 
CShineso Tibet I'hooleyram pulled 
the little fellow’s cars one night, 
and, in defence of this, most grat- 
uitously accused him of being tipsy, 
when, if anybody liad been indulg- 
ing, it was only the ^liinshi liini- 
self. This made nio doulitful aljout 
sending him back the long way from 
Kashmir to the Sutlej in company 
with Phooleyram alone; and on 
speaking to him on the subject, I 
found tl^t ho was quite frightened 
at the prospect, and was not only 
willing but eager to go with me to 
Bombay, — both because he wished to 
see a place of which he had heard so 
much, and bcicausc the season was 
so far advanced he was afraid he 
miglit not bo able to reach his own 
home before spring. So Kurdass 
came on with me to Bombay, where 
he excited much interest by his 
intelligence and oi)cn disposition ; 
and I might have ^en him on far- 
ther vvdth me had he been inclined 
to go ; but he said that, though he 
was not afraid of the haln pani^ or 
dark water, yet he would rather not 
go with me then, because ho had 
made a long enough journey from 
his own country, and seen enough 
wonders, for the first time. Several 
distinguished persons on our way 
down wished to take him into their 


employment ; but one day he came 
to me dying, with his hand upon 
his heart, saying that there was 
something there which made him 
iU, and that he would die unless 
he got back to his o^vn pahar^ or 
mountains. He could not have 
heard of the lieimtceh of the Swiss, 
and I was struck by his reference 
to the mountains in particular. 
There was evidently no affectation 
in the feelings he expressed; so, 
knowing his wonderful cleverness 
as .a traveller, but taking various 
precautionB for his safety, which 
was likely to bo endangered by his 
confidence in mankind, 1 sent him 
back from Bombay done to the 
Himaliya, and have been glad to 
hear of his having reached Kotgarli, 
without any mishap, where, 1 am 
sure, the kind-heailed Mr Bebsch 
would see that he was safely con- 
voyed to his little village high up 
among the great mountains. 

Thus reinforced by a small but 
mighty" man, we started from 8haso 
at five in the morning of the 4th 
July, and I managed to reach at 
seven that night, more dead than 
alive. The distance was only foiir- 
tc‘.cn miles, and the two first and the 
last two were so easy that I was 
carried over them in my dandy; but 
the intcrvcniijg ten were killing to 
one in niy condition, for the dandy 
was of no use uj}oil them, and I had 
to trust entirely to my own hands 
and feet. Those ten iiiilca took 
me exactly twelve hours, with only 
half an hour’s rest. The fastest of 
my party took nine hours to the 
whole distance, so that 1 must have 
gone wonderfully fust considering 
that I hud rheumatism besides dy- 
sentery, and could take nothing ex- 
cept a very little milk, cither before 
starting or on the way. The track 
— for it could not be colled a path, 
and even goats could hardly have 
got along many parts of it — ran 
across the face of tremendous slate 
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precipices, which rose up thousands 
of feet from the foomingandtliunder- 
ing Sutlej. Some rough survey of 
these dhing or cliffs was made, when 
it was proposed to continue the 
Hindiistlian and Tibet road beyond 
Pangay, a project which has never 
been carried out ; and Mr Crcgeen, 
executive engineer, says of them, 
in No. CLXVL of the “ Professional 
Papers on Indian Engineering, ” “ in 
the fifth march to Spooi,* the road 
must be taken across the cliffs which 
hero line the right bank of the Sutlej 
in magnificent wildness. The native 
track across these cliffs, about 1 500 
feet above the crossing for the Hin- 
dilsthan and Tibet rood, is considered 
the worst footpath in Pussahir. 
This march will, I think, be the 
most expensive on the road; the 
whole of the cutting will be through 
hard rock.” Any one who has had 
some experience of the footpaths in 
jBussahir may conceive what the 
worst of them is likely to be, but 
still he may be unable to coniprc- 
licnd how it is possible to get along 
faces of hard rock, thousands of feet 
above tlicir base, when there has 
been no cutting or lilasting cither. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that tliough the precipices of the 
IIim;iliya look almost perpendicular 
from points where their entire gigan- 
tic proportions can be seen, yet, on a 
closer examination, it turns out that 
they arc not quite perpendicular, 
and have many ledges which can be 
taken advantage of by the traveller. 

In this case the weather had worn 
away the softer parts of the slate, 
leaving the harder ends sticking out; 
and 1 declare that these, with the 
addition of a few ropes of juniper- 
branches, were the only aids we 
had along many parts of these 


precipices when I crossed them. 
Where the protruding ends of 
^ate were close together, long 
slabs of slate were laid across them, 
forming a sort of footpath such as 
might suit a chamois-hunter ; when 
they were not sufficiently in line^ 
or were too far distant from each 
other, to allow of slabs being placed, 
we worked our way from one pro- 
truding end of slate to another as 
best we could; and where a long 
interval of twenty or thirty feet 
did not allow of tliis latter method 
of progress, ropes of twisted juniper- 
brauchAS had been stretched from 
one protruding end to another, 
and slabs of slate had been placed 
on these, with their inner en& rest- 
ing on any crevices which could be 
found in the precipice wall, thus 
forming a '^footpath” with great 
gaps in it, through which we could 
lookdown sometimes a longdistance, 
and which bent and shook beneath 
our feet, allowing the slabs every now 
and then to drop out and fidl to- 
wards the Sutlej, till shattered into 
innumerable fragments. It was use- 
less attempting to rely on a rope at 
many of these places, forthemen who 
would havehad to holdtherope could 
hardly have found a position from 
which to stand the least stmin. In- 
deed the worstdanger I met with was 
from a man officioudy trying to help 
me on one of these juniper-bridges, 
with the result of nearly bringing the 
whole concern down. And if slabs 
of slate wentout from underneath our 
feet, not less did slabs of slate come 
crashing down over and between our 
heads occasionally; for it seemed to 
me that the whole of that precipice 
liod got into the habit of detaching 
itself in fragments into the river 
beneath. I may add, that having 


* Pd ia the name of this iducc, Imt the nativeH sometimea call it Pdi, the i being 
added merely for the sake of euphony, ns the Chinese sometimes change S/ui, water, 
into Sliui. ill the Trigononietneail Survey map it has lieen transfoimed into Spuck 
’Where Mr Crcgeen found his vereion of it 1 cannot conceive. 
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sent my servants on in front— to set 
up my tent and make other prepara- 
tions in case of Mr Fagcll being 
away, of which I had heard a 
minour — I was entirely in the hands 
of the Silgnam hUjarriee^ of whose 
Tebarekad I hardly understood a 
word; and that the July sun beat 
upon the slate, so that every breath 
fromthcrock was sickening, lleneath 
there were dark jagged precipices and 
an almost sunless torrent — so deeply 
is the Sutlej here sunk in its gorge — 
foaming along at the rate of about 
twenty miles an hour ; above there 
were frowning precipices and a 
cloudless sky, across which some 
eagle or huge raven-like Himuliyan 
crow occasionally flitted. 

I saw this footpath in an excep- 
tionally bad state — for it is on]}" 
used in winter when the higher 
roads are impassable from snow ; and 
after all the damage of winter and 
spring it is not repaired until the 
loginning of winter. Ihit no repair- 
ing, short of blasting out galleries in 
the face of the rock, could make 
much improvement in it. It was 
not, however, the danger of this 
path wliich made it frightful to 
me ; that only made it interest- 
ing, and served as a stimulus. 
The mischief was that, in my dis- 
abled and weak state, I had to exert 
myself almost continuously on it for 
twelve hours in a burning sun. The 
Siignam men did all in their 
power to assist mo, and I could not 
hut admire, and 1^ deeply grateful 
for, their patience and kindness. 
But the longest day has an end, as 
Damiens said when he was taken 
out to he tortured ; and wo 
reached Pii at last, my bearers, 
as they approached it, sending up 
sounds not unlike tho Swiss 
jodd^ which were replied to in 
similar fashion by their companions 
who had reached the place before 
them. Ptl is a large village, situ- 
ated about a thousand feet above 


the bed of tho Sutlej, on tho 
slope of a high, steep mountain. I 
found that my tot had been 
pitched on a long terraced field, 
well shaded with apricot-trees, on 
the outskirts of the village, and 
that Mr Fagell, the Moravian mis- 
sionoiy, was absent on a long journey 
he was making in Spiti. Mrs Fa- 
geU, it appeared, was living with 
some native Christians near by, in 
a house guarded by ferocious dogs; 
but as she spoke neither English 
nor Ilindilsthani, only German and 
Tibetan, Silas had been unable to 
communicate with licr, and tho use 
of Nurdass as an interpreter had 
not tlicn boon discovered. This was 
serious news for a man in my oon- 
ditiun ; but T was in too deathlike 
a stiitc to do anything, and lying 
down in my tent, did not make any 
attempt to leave it until the day 
after next. 

Whenever able, I staggered up 
to Mrs Fagell's residence, and ex- 
plained tlie position 1 was in. »Sho 
at once gave me. access to lier hus- 
band's store of nicdicincR, where I 
found all T rcrpiired to treat myself 
with — calomel, steel, chalk, I lover's 
powder, and, above all, pure i])cca- 
cuanha, wliich nauseous medicine 
was to me like a spring of living 
water in a diy and thirsty land, for 
I knew well that it was the onl}^ 
<lrug to be itslied on for dysentery. 
This good [Moravian sister was dis- 
tressed at having no proper accom- 
modation in her house for nio ; but, 
othcnrisc, she placed all its resources 
at my disposal, and soon sent off a 
letter to be forwarded from village 
to village in search of her husband. 
Considering that, in to years, Mrs 
Fagell had seldom seen a European, 
it was only to bo expected that she 
should be a little flustered and at a 
loss what to do ; hut her kindness 
was genuine, and I was greatly 
indebted to her. 

1 liad hoped, by this time, to ho 
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leaving the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, its rock heat and its over- 
roaring tori'cnt, but had to remain 
in it for a month longer, lying on 
my back. I reached Pil on tlio 4th 
July, and Mr Pagell did not arrivo 
until the 25th of the month; so 
that for throe weeks, and during 
the critical period of the disease, 1 
had to be my own doctor, and almost 
my own sick-iiurse. Only those 
who have experienced acute dysen- 
tery can know how dnsadfully try- 
ing and harassing it is; and the 
servants of the heroic Livingstone 
have told how, in the later stages 
of it, he could do nothing but groan 
day and uiglit. Then the ipecacu- 
anha, which 1 had to take in enor- 
mous doses before I could contrive 
to turn the disease, kc}>t me in a 
state of tlie greatest feebleness and 
sickness. Tlie apricot-trees affoi-ded 
grateful sliadc, but they harboured 
liosts of sand'llies, wliich torjiiciitod 
me all night, while swarms of tlie 
common Iduck ily ke])t me fimii 
sleeping during the day. There 
were numbers of scorpions under 
the 8ton<?s around, both the grey 
scorpion and the large black scor- 
pion with its deadly sting, of the 
elleets of whicli Yambery lias given 
such a painful account. Curiously, 
too, this was the only place in the 
llimaliya where I ever hearil of 
there being serpents ; but long ser- 
pents there wens — six feet long — 
gliding before my open tent at 
night. This was no dream of deli- 
rium, for one wiis killed (juite close 
to it and brouglit to me for exami- 
nation; and a few weeks after, ]Mr 
Pagell killed another in his ver- 
andah. 1 was far too ill to ex- 
amine whether my serpent had 
poison-fangs or not, and was fain 
to be content with an assurance that 
the people of Pii were not afraid of 
these long snakes ; but the Moravian 
found that the one he killed had tangs, 
and at all events it was not plea- 


sant, even for a half-dead man, either 
to see them in moonlight, or hear, 
them in darkness, gliding about his 
tent. One end of the field in front 
of me touched on a small forest, 
which ran up a steep valley and 
was likely to harbour wild beasts. 
The position was lonely, also, for 
1 had to make my servants camp a 
little way off, on the side away ftom 
the forest, in order not to be dis- 
turbed by their talking and disput- 
ing, or by their visitors ; and so, weak 
as I was, they were bardy within call 
even when awake. Put I was much 
disturbed by the singing and howl- 
ing of a number of Chinese Tartars 
who liod come over the border on a 
pilgi'image to the Lama temxile in 
Pii. These pious jiersous were silent 
all day till about two or three in tlie 
afternoon, when they commenced 
their infernal revels, and (with the 
aid of potent liquor, I was told) 
kept iq) their singing and dancing 
for several nights till morning. In 
addition to all this, huge savage Ti- 
betan dogs used to come down the 
mountain-sides from a Lama nun- 
nery al)ove, and j^rowl round my 
tent, or i^oke into it, in search of 
what they could And ; and the let- 
ting them loose at all was highly 
improper conduct on the part 
of the virtuous sisterhood. One 
splendid red dog came down n*g- 
uhirl 3 *, with long leaps, which I 
could hear distinctly; and I had 
quite ail affection for him, until, 
one night, 1 was awakened from 
an uneasy slumber by finding his 
mouth fumbling at my throat, in 
order to see if 1 was cold enough 
for his purposes. This was a little 
too much, so I told Silas to watch 
for it and pepper it with small 
shot from a distance; but, either 
accidentally or by design, he shot 
it in the side from close quarters, 
killing it on the spot, its life issu- 
ing out of it in one grand, hoarse, 
indignant roar. Possibly it occurred 
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to my Beivant that the small shot 
from a distance might be a lathor 
unsafe proceeding. As if these 
things were not enough, I had a 
Tisitor of another kind, one night, 
who puzadod me not a little at &st. 
I was lying awake, exhausted by 
one of the paroxysms of my illness, 
when a large strange-looking figure 
stepped into the moonlight just 
before my tent, and mov^ about 
there with the unsteady swaying 
motion of a drunken man, and with 
its back towards me. My first idea 
was that this was one of the Chinese 
Tartars encamped beside the temple, 
who had come in his sheepskin 
coat to treat me to a war-dance, or 
to see what he could pick up ; and 
so I let my hand fall noiselessly 
over tlie side of the couch, upon tho 
box which lield my revolvci'. It 
was only natural that 1 should think 
BO, because it is very rarely that any 
animal, except Imno sapiens^ moves 
erect upon its hind legs, or, I may 
add, gets drunk. But still there 
was something not human in tho 
movements of this creatuiu, and 
when it l)Cgan slowly to climb up 
one of the apricot-trees in a curi- 
ous ffluahion, I could not help ex- 
claiming aloud, Good heavens ! 
what have wo got now?” On 
this it turned round its long head 
and gave a ferocious growl, enabling 
me Imth to see and hear that it was 
one of tho great snow-bears which 
infest the high mountains, but enter 
sddom and only by stealth the vil- 
lages. I thought it prudent to make 
no more remarks ; and aftei- another 
warning growl, evidently intended 
to intimate that it was not going 
to be ludked of its supper, the 
bear continued up the tree, and 
commenced feasting on tho apri- 
cots. As may bo supposed, I watch- 
ed somewhat anxiously for its 
descent; and as it came down 
the trunk, tho thought seemed to 
strike it that a base advantage might 


be taken of its position, for it halted 
for an instant, and gave another 
warning growL It repeated this ma- 
nccuvre as it passed my tent, on its 
four legs this time, but otherwise 
took no notice of me; and there was 
a curious sense of perilous wrong- 
doing about the creaturo, as if it 
were conscious that the temptation 
of tho apricots had led it into a 
place where it ought not to have 
been. I did not mention this cir- 
cumstance to Silas, for he was 
extremely anxious to have a ^ot at 
a bear, and I was just as anxious 
that he should not, because he had 
no sufficient (qualification for such 
dangerous sport, and to have wound- 
ed a bear would only have resulted 
in its killing him, and perhaps some 
more of us. After that, liowevcr, 
though never troubled with another 
visit of the kind, I bad n sort of 
barricade made at night with my 
table and other articles in front of 
tho tent, so that I might not bo 
taken unawares ; for my visitor was 
not a little Indian black bear, or 
even an ordinary Tibetan bear, but 
a formidable specimen of tho 
yellow or snow bear ( Ursus isaheU 
Jhinn), which usually keeps above 
the snow-line, is highly carnivorous 
in its habits, and often kills tho 
yaks of Pu, and of other vil- 
lages, when they are sent to graze 
in summer upon the high alp. 
Shortly after this l.discovored that 
the way to deal with the horrible 
irritation of tho sand-flies was to 
have my tent closed at night, and 
to smoke them out of it with burn- 
ing fagots, which almost entirely 
freed me from their annoyance, and 
was an immense relief, though Uie 
plan had somo disadvantages of its 
own, because I did not like to strike 
a light for fear of attracting the 
sand-flies ; and so the moving of 
creatures about and inside my tent 
became doubly unpleasant when 
there was little or no moon, for, 
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ill tho darkness, I could not tdl 
what tliey might be. 

It was in tlds way that I spent tho 
montli of July, when I had hoped 
to be travelling in Chinese Tibet. 
Trying os this combination of horrors 
was, I think it did me good rather 
than harm, for it made life more 
desiiable than it miglit otherwise 
have appeared, and so preA>^entod mo 
succumbing to the disease wliich 
had got all but a fatal hold of me. 
Moreover, the one visitor neutralised 
the effect of the other : you cease to 
care about scorpions when you sec 
long snakes moving about you at 
night, and Tibetan mastiffs are iu- 
signiiicant after the visit of an Unun 
UnhelUnuft. During this trying 
period Mrs Fagell paid me a short 
visit every day or two, and did 
all in her power to afford medical 
comforts. My servants also were 
anxious to do all tliey could, but 
they did not know what to do; and I 
was scarcely able to direct them to do 
more than weigh out medicines and 
to leave me as undisturbed as pos- 
sible, complete repose being almost 
essential to recovery. 1 could only 
lie there, remembering the linos — 

he bent not ii iiiusele, but liniig tlioiv. 

As, cuiiglit ill his pangs 
And waiting his cliaiige, the king-serpent 

AIL heavily hangs, 

Far away from his kind, in the pine. 

Till delivcmuce come.” 

After I had recovered, and we 
wore away from Pii, Mr Pagell told 
me, with a slightly humorous 
twinkle in his eye, and being 
guilty of a little conjugal infidelity, 
that one great cause of his wife’s 
anxiety on my account was that 
she did not know wbero I was 
to be buried, or how a coiliii was to 
he made for me. About the 10th 
and 12th of July it looked very like 
as if the time had come for arrange- 
ments of that kind being made; and 
poor Mrs Pagell was, naturally 
enough, greatly at a loss what to do 


in the absence of her husband. 
Ground is very voluahlo at Fii, and 
difficult to bo hod, being entirely 
artificial, and terraced up on the 
mountain -side. For a stranger to 
occupy any portion of it in perpetu- 
ity "would have been a serious and 
expensive matter; and Moravian 
fooling revolted at the idea of grow- 
ing vegetables or buckwheat over 
my grave. Then, as everything 
should ho done decently and in 
order, tho question us to a coffin 
was very i^e^lexing. ITad the 
practical missionary himself been 
there, ho could at least have supers 
vised tho construction of one by the 
Pii caipentera; but Lis wife felt 
c]iiite unequal to that, and was much 
distressed in consequence. Had I 
known of this anxiety, I could have 
put her mind at rest, because it 
never occurred to me that, in the 
circumstances, the responsibility of 
making arrangements would fall 
upon any one except myself. Death 
never ap])carcd to myself so near as 
the people beside me believed it to 
bo ; and my determination was, if it 
became inevitable, to make arrango- 
inents to have m 3 ' body carried up, 
without a coffin, high up tho moun- 
tains above the snow-line. I had 
fully considered how this could 
have been insured, and have always 
bad a fancy, nay, something more 
than a fancy, to be so disposed of, 
far away froiu men and their ways. 
There are wishes of this kind which, 
I Ixilievc, have a real relationship 
to tho future, though the connection 
may be too subtle to be clearly 
traced. There is a twofold idea in 
death, by virtue of which man still 
attaches himself to the earth while 
his spirit may look forward to 
brighter worlds ; and for me it was 
a real consolation to think of myself 
resting up there among the high 
peaks — 

There, watched by silence and by night, 

' And folded in the strong embrace 
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Of the groat mountaius, witli the light 

Of the sweet heavens upon my face.” 

But it had not come to that. By 
day I watched the sunbeams slant- 
ing through the aprieot-trees, or 
looked up longingly to the green 
slopes and white snows of the 
“Windy Peak” of Gerard’s map. 
Eve after eve I saw the sunlight 
receding up the wild precipices 
and failing on the snowy sum- 
mits. I^ight after night the most 
baleful of the constellations drew its 


horrid length across a space of open 
sky between the trees, and its red 
star, Cor Seorpli^ glared down upon 
my sick-bed like a malignant eye 
in heaven. And while the crash of 
billing rocks and the movements of 
stealthy wild creatures were occa- 
sionally heard, night and day there 
ever rose from beneath the dull 
thunderous sound of the Sutlej, to 
remind me, if that were needed, 
that I was still in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 


nniTisu ASSOCIATION, 1874. 

NOTES OF TilE PUESlDENl’s AODllESS. 

In the very beginnings of seiciicit, the 2^arsons, who managed things then, 
Being handy with hammer and cliiscl, made gods in tlie likeness of men \ 
Till commerce arose, and at length some men of cxce])tional power 
Supplanted both demons and gods by the atoms, which last to this hour. 
Yet they did not abolish the gods, but they sent them well out of the 
way. 

With the rarest of ncctsir to drink, and blue fields of notliing to sway. 
From nothing comes n(»ihiiig, they told us, nought hap2)eus by chance, but 
by fate \ 

There is nothing but atoms and void, all else is mere whims out of dale ! 
Then wh}*^ should a man ciiiTy favour with beings who cannot exist. 

To compass some petty promotion in nebulous kingdoms of mist? 

But not by the rays of the sun, nor the glittering shafts of the day. 

Must the fear of the gods be disjKilled, but by words, and their wonderful 
play. 

So treading a path all untrod, the poet-philosopher sings 

Of the seeds of the mighty world — ^thc first-beginnings of things; 

ITow freely he scatters his atoms before the beginning of years ; 

How he clothes them Avith force ^ a garment, those small incompressible 
spheres ! 

Nor yet docs he leave them hard-hearted — he dowers them with love and 
w'ith hate. 

Like spherical small British Asses in infinitesimal state ; 

Till just as that living Plato, w'hom foreigners nickname Plateau,* 

Drops oil in his wliisky-and-watcr (for foreigners sweeten it so), 

* Staliqut Erp6riim.nUilc et Th^rique des Liquides mumU aux teiilea IhreetJIfold- 
cultures. Tar J. Plateau, Profeaseiir & rUnivenitdS de Gaud. 
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Each drop keeps apart from the other, enclosed in a flexible skin, 

Till touched by the gentle emotion eTolved by the prick of a pin : 

Thus in atoms a simple collision excites a sensational thrill, 

Evolved through all sorts of emotion, as sense, understanding, and will ; 
There is nobody here, I should say, has felt true indignation at all. 

Till an indignation meeting is hold in the Ulster Hall ; 

Then gathers the wave of emotion, then noble feelings arise. 

Till you all pass a resolution which takes every man by surprise. 

Thus the pure (dementary atom, the unit of mass and of thought. 

By force of mere juxtaposition to life and sensation is brought ; 

So, down through untold generations, transmission of structureless germs 
Enables our race to inherit the thoughts of beasts, fishes, and worms. 

We honour our fathers and mothers, grandfathers and grandmothers too ; 
But how shall we honour the vista of ancestors now in our view ? 

First, then, let us honour the atom, so lively, so wise, and so small \ 

The atomists next let us piuiso, Epicurus, Lucretius, and all ; 

Let us damn with faint praise Bisliop Butler, in whom many atoms 
conibiued 

To form that remarkalde structure which it pleased him to call — ^his mind. 
Last, praise we the nohle hudy to wliich, for the time, we belong. 

Ere yet the swift whirl of the atoms has hurried us, ruthless, along. 

The British Association — likt? Leviathan worshipped by Hobbes, 

The incarnation of wisdom, built up of our udtloss nobs, 

Which will carry on endless discussions, when I, and probably you. 

Have melted in infinite azure — and, in short, till all is blue. 


VOL. cxvi. — ^NO. nooix. 
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TRUSSIAN MILITABT MANCEUYRES. 

BT CAPTAIN HENRY ENOLLYS, ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Defend upon it, we commit 
just as many tactical eirois in our 
manoQUvros in Prussia as you do in 
England. I have carefully watched 
the course of your operations, and 
I have undoubtedly observed many 
faults and some absurdities, but 
they are by no means in excess of 
those which habitually occur in 
our own country. Year after year 
they are repeated, but the object 
of these exercises is to prevent 
the oirors from getting too much 
ahead.” 

Such were the words, in private 
conversation, of that eminent tacti- 
cian General Blumenthal, when, in 
1871, as one of our foreign guests, 
he was a spectator of our Aldershot 
Autumn I^noeuvros, first initiated 
and carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Sir Hope Grant. It is 
only reasonable to assume that, in- 
asmuch as we have since laboured 
with unwearied assiduity to render 
these military lessons more instruc- 
tive, many of our shortcomings have 
become modified, or hsive disap- 
peared. And yet there is a semi- 
expressed feeling of discontent that 
we fall painfully short of the model 
which in that first instance wc 
undoubtedly set up for ourselves — 
the Prussian army. Some of our 
experienced officers are wont to 
declare that ^'we don’t set to work 
with our manoeuvres in the right 
way, like the Prussians while the 
more heedless re-echo the opinion 
in the homely hut forcible expres- 
sion, that our labours are ^^all 
bosh” — a ciy which, if persisted 
in, must tend to bring about mis- 
trust, the apathy of discouragement, 
want of zeal, in fact those very evils 
which are so much deprecated, but 


which, I submit, are now chiefly 
imaginary. After all, is our army 
of so thoroughly inferior a descrip- 
tion in all its branches 1 Are our 
battalions so poorly handled by 
their commanders, and are our ta^ 
tics of such a nature that they must 
provoke ridicule in time of peace, 
and entail disaster in time of war? 
Ere we reply, let us compare our- 
selves fairly and honestly with the 
most successful military nation of 
modem days ; and for this pur]io.so 
I propose laying before my readers 
an account of the manoeuvres re- 
cently carried out in the vicinity of 
Berlin and Hanover, and at which 
I had the good fortune to bo pre- 
sent. 

As a parade display, their could 
scarcely be a more favourable op- 
portunity for judging the Prussian 
army than on the 2d September, 
when the Emperor reviewed at 
Berlin the whole of his Guard (.^orpp, 
a mixed force, 19,066 men strong, 
with 72 guns and 5147 horses. 
On this occasion the troops, proud- 
ly remembering that they wore 
celebrating the Sedan Fest, as they 
name the anniversary, and animated 
by the consciousness that they 
would be the object of the careful 
scrutiny of an enthusiastic multi- 
tude, strained every nerve to pre- 
sent themselves under their very 
best aspect ; and they certainly suc- 
ceeded admirably, — aided doubtless 
by their special advantages of cos- 
tume, a happy combination of the 
serviceable, the ornamental, and the 
soldier-like. Of their infantry, con- 
sidered as individual battalions, it 
is impossible to speak in terms 
other than tliose of warm admira- 
tion. The physique of the men, 
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tlieir smart soldier-like appearancOi 
their steadiness in the ranks, and 
the accuracy of their movements, 
load to the conclusion that they arc 
littlo inferior to our best English 
regiments. The march past of their 
deep massive columns was splendid, 
though their extraordinary strut- 
ting step, reserved, it must be ad- 
mitted, entirely for occa- 

sions, showed ** a tendency to cling 
to time - honoured absurdities.” 
Their cavaliy was a fine body of 
men, who, notwithstanding the 
cramped, awkward shape of their 
saddles, and the excessive length of 
their stimips, rode well, were capi- 
tally mounted, and marched past 
at a walk and trot with precision, 
though not with the extreme accu- 
racy which characterises our best 
cavaliy regiments. Perhaj^s their 
well bred hussar horses were a 
littlo too light, and their heavy 
dragoons a trifle clumsy. Tlicir 
horse appointments, however, were 
dirty in the extreme, notwitlistond- 
iiig that, for the siiccial occasion of 
the Review, new equipment had 
apparently been issued. This re- 
mark applies with still greater 
force to the artillery, by far the 
least showy of the three arms. 
Their ill-lltting, ill-carcd-for, and 
slenderly-constructed harness and 
accessories, were huddled on in a 
slovenly manner; and there was a 
general absence of soldier-like pride 
and dash. Their horses were sorry 
specimens. Each battery, reduced 
in peace-time to an incomplete 
skeleton, consisted merely of 4 
guns with weak detachments, and 
without a single ammunition-waggon 
or pair of spare horses. From their 
artillery, indecd,«as they appear on 
parade, we have nothing whatever 
to learn. Nay, more, I do not 
hesitate to declare, that were the 
very slackest of our batteries to 
venture to present themselves in 
public, turned out in the style of 


crack Prussian batteries, their omi- 
dition would be pronounced emin- 
ently discreditable. In confirmation 
of the above, I will quote the re- 
marks of a not inexperienced Pros- 
sianofficer. In reply to his inquiries 
I had expressed my admiration for 
their infantry and cavalry, but 
plainly stated that I did not con- 
sider their artillery quite up to the 
mark; whereat he was somewhat 
rufiled— the usual consequence, I 
have noticed in Grermany, of the 
most delicate hint that there is over 
so small on imperfection in any 
portion of their army. When, how- 
ever, a bystander asked, ^ Then is 
the English artilleiy really so very 
good?” his sense of justice prevail- 
ed, and after an evident mental 
struggle he replied : ** Yes, I must 
confess that it is most excellent. 
Men, horses, and equipment, are 
turned out in a condition of p^ec- 
tion. Not a single article is out of 
its place or is ill-fitting. The guns 
and the harness are a marvel of 
cleanliness, while the ironwork on 
the latter is made to glitter like 
silver. In fact, to properly appre- 
ciate a battery of English artiUei^^ 
you must yourself have seen it 
Their working in the field is equally 
good.” 

As I have already said, the array 
presented on the 2d September was 
splendid. Nevertheless, though the 
men individually were perhaps of 
a better phyaique than the last 
batches of recruits attracted by our 
new system of enlistment into our 
service, were moreintelligent through 
superior education, and were exult- 
ing in the renown they have ac- 
quired, few I think wffl dispute 
that we should have no difiiculiy 
in mustering one or even two corps 
fully equal, if not superior, to the 
Guard Corps. Beyond this I fear 
the parallel must break down. The 
Prussians declared that their Guard 
Corps, though a trifle superior to the 
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rest of tlieir troops, was not isolated 
in its oxcoUonce, and subsequent 
experience has convinced me of the 
truth of the assertion. Supposing, 
then, that by the fortunes of war, 
those two compared armies wore sud- 
denly extenninated, with what forces 
could wc coniront the well-drilled 
hosts which our opponents could 
still bring up 7 AVith our array lu- 
Borve, whose existence is little more 
tlian a shadow 7 With our militia, 
excellent only regarded os raw 
material? With our enthusiastic 
and patriotic but unruly volunteer 7 
The mere hypothesis is an insult to 
common-sense. 

1 should add that the general be- 
haviour of the troops in the towns 
which I visited outwardly left noth- 
ing to bo desired. On one occasion 
only did I encounter intoxicaied 
soldiers. “ What is the chief 
source of crime in your armyl” 
I inquired of a Prussian officer — 
“drunkenness?” “Oh no,” Avas 
the surprised rejdy ; “ our principal 
oilences consist in insubordination.” 

Let us now turn to the practical 
working of the troops in the held, 
beginning with the exercises earned 
out by the smaller bodies of men. 
For about three weeks before the 
beginning of the actual mana3uvres, 
the Prussians, like ourselves, cause 
their men to be instructed in the 
minor details of war by battalions, 
regiments, brigades, &c. On the 
7th and 8ih September, the 1st 
Division of the Guard Corps, com- 
manded by General von Pape, was 
divided into two little armies, each 
about 5000 strong, and complete in 
its dilTorent arms, and was man- 
oeuvred over on area of country 
situated between Oranienbcig and 
Teschensdorf, 27 English miles 
north of Berlin. The “general 
idea,” disencumbered of the sup- 
positions and details to which 
the Prussians are so greatly ad- 
dicted, amounted to instructions 


to General Dresliski, commanding 
the southern army, to attack Gene- 
ral Dregalski, commanding the nor- 
thern array, posted at Teschensdorf, 
and to save Berlin from the danger 
with which it was threatened by 
his advance. It was further as- 
sumed, that each force respectively 
formed the advanced-guard of main 
armies — the one an invader advanc- 
ing from Stettin, and the other the 
defender, marching from l^fagdc- 
buig with a view to cut off the re- 
treat of its opponent. It may be 
mentioned that General Dreshski is 
an artillery officer; and without en- 
tering into the delicate and of late 
much-mooted (luostion concerning 
the employment of officers of this 
branch of the service in mixed com- 
mands, it is a noteworthy fact that 
the Prussians consider that from 
the varied ami thorough nature of 
their training they ai*o specially 
rjualificd for siicli appointments — 
that they have laigcdy draw'^n upon 
the gunners for this 
that these selections have genemlly 
been attended w'ith the best results. 

The attack began ; and really the 
genend natui-c of the operations 
BO strongly resembled those with 
which Aldershot has made us fa- 
miliar, that a very slight sti'etch of 
imagination 'would have enabled us 
to pictui-e a repetition of General 
Smith’s nianamvro against General 
Parke at Frensham, or that of 
Prince Edward against General 
Smyth at Woolmcr. There yfqtq 
the same contests for outlying vil- 
lages, and the same rusli for tho- 
2 )ossessioii of important tactical 
points ; the same periods of weary 
waiting, when everything seems to 
hang firo, and the same — or rather 
somewhat worse — ^inevitable blun- 
ders and absurdities. To the credit 
side of the Prassians must be reck- 
oned the fact tliat they worked 
with more concentrated forces — 
5000 men over a front of about 
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2000 yards ; though even heroin the 
umpire, as we shall afterwards see, 
considered that they hod exceeded 
due limits. This error is one to 
which, it has been often noticed, 
we too arc constantly liable, and 
has been especially dwelt on by 
the commander of our focus of 
militaiy instruction, Aldershot 
On the other hand, there is on tho 
pnH of the English a g]*oatcr mani- 
festation of interest, and a moro en- 
thusiastic and energetic co-operation 
in the work in which they may bo 
engaged. The result of the two 
days’ fighting was summed up in a 
masterly manner by tlic umpire-in- 
chief, Ocneral von Pape, an officer 
of proved abilities during the rocent 
war, and now looked uj)on as one of 
the most rising of the Prussian 
g(‘iicruls. Unlike ourselves, to 
whom tho idea of concealing our 
faults never occurs, and who always 
make a point of inviting foreign 
guests to station themsedves at our 
umpire's elbow, the Prussians like 
to liold their crifitjffefi more or less 
in secret ; but on this single occasion 
tlic foreign officers, Daiiisli and Eng- 
lisli, who happened to be present, 
were allowed to be auditors. From 
this criticism ](‘t it be .judged whether 
we outdo the Prussians either in the 
number or the gravity of our tactical 
errors. 

Genorsil von Pape expressed bis 
general approval of the two days’ 
operations, and especially praised 
the working of tho regiments, ap- 
parently intending to convoy, in 
contradistiinciioii, some slight cen- 
sure to the staff, lie was of opinion 
that the cavalry patrols were of ex- 
cessive strength, especially for peace 
operations, whore there is no call 
for any active defence, where it is 
desirable to leave the main body 
intact for the application of the 
lessons which these manrouvies are 
specially designed to impart, and 
where two men will answer tho 


purpose as well as fifty. They 
were severely censured for the in- 
sufficiency of information obtained ; 
and tlie umpire found fault with 
cavalry commanders for their con- 
stant tendency to disjoin themselves 
from the rost of the army, and to 
fight independent actions. The ar- 
tillery was icprovcd for having 
opened fire at impossible ranges ; for 
want of ability in failing to select 
sheltered positions; and for having, 
on one occasion, come into action 
within a few hniidied yards of a 
wood filled with skirmishers. Gene- 
ral von Pape commented strongly 
on the excessive extent of front 
occupied by both sides. Admitting 
that on these occasions it is not 
necessary to adhere to the intervals 
lietween brigades and battalions 
prcsci'il)od by the regulations, ho 
added that, nevertheless, there must 
be a limit to such a latitude, which 
on these two days had been exces- 
sive. The advanced-guard of tho 
attacking army was stated to havo 
been pushed on too far in front of 
the main boily ; and when import- 
ant posts had been gained posses- 
sion of, they were held with utterly 
iimdequate forces, thus exposing 
them to the great risk of recapture, 
and imperilling the line of retreat 
on Perliii. 

Two infantry battalions and two 
batteries had been brought face to 
face with each other under such 
an equality of advantages, that, in 
mimic waiiare, it was impossible to 
assign the palm to either side ; and. 
the Genorsd urged upon command- 
ing officers the cx])ediency of avoid- 
ing such incidents. Another officer 
was rebuked for having presumed 
to initiate a small action upon his 
own account after the hour pro- 
scribed for tho cessation of activo 
operations, in his anxiety to obtain 
possession of a village which ho 
considered necessary for the safety 
of his outposts. The umpire also 
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found fault with tho frequent dis- 
regard manifested on both sides for 
the destmetive eiTccts of their an- 
tagonist’s fire, and finished by say- 
ing that there wore numerous errors 
of detail, tho indication of which 
he would leave to officers command- 
ing regiments. One of the generals 
was criticised pretty sharply for 
having utilised his flag-troops,” 
instead of placing them, according 
to instructions, in reserve. These 
flag-troops consist of small bodies 
of about twenty men with a band- 
rol, each party representing a bat- 
talion, or, if supplied wiUi a single 
gun, a battery. They furnish most 
convenient opportunities of instruc- 
tion, by being added as sudden re- 
inforcements to either side, and 
thus necessitating constantly fresh 
combinations. As a rule they are 
posted with tho Iteserves, and are as 
little as possible actively employed. 

One remark lot fall by (leneral 
von Pape, though trivial in itself, 
really deserves special attention. 
Alluding to his order for “cease 
firing” at an unexpected period in 
the first day’s fighting, ho observed : 
* My sole reasons for stopping further 
movements were, that ^c day was 
far advanced, the troops had rmched 
iimr bivouac ground^ and were 
much wearied.” Now in England 
there is no point which is more 
strongly declaimed against than our 
alleged folly in deciding beforehand 
where our men shall encamp, and 
thus, as a supposed sequence, decid- 
ing bcforeliand which of the two 
X>arties shall prove victorious. 

Those who have had experience 
in carrying out the actual details of 
manoeuvres are aware, that this pro- 
arrangement of locality in no wise 
interferes with the day’s lesson; and 
that the instruction ^ng in peace 
time necessarily almost entirely 
tactical, and scarcely at all strat^- 
cal, the respective positions of the 
two sides can be approximately 


fixed on without involving a pre- 
concerted victory for either. Still 
further, unless we are prepared to 
denude a chance district of every 
sort of supplies, which on a sudden 
must bo gathered in with tho strong 
arm of military law, as would bo* 
tho case on service, it is absolutely 
essential that the Controllers sliould 
bo instructed beforeliond to wlmt 
points they are to direct their vast 
convoys convoying provisions, wood, 
and forage, which are indispensable 
even for the most Spartan of armies, 
otherwise the troops wdll become 
half starved, and ultimately wholly 
broken down by tho inevitable de- 
lay. Those, on the other hand, 
who are never weary of urging us to 
co])y the Prussians, may rest assured 
that Uioir model has found the dif- 
ficidty as insurmountable as our- 
selves. Ocneral von Pape liad un- 
doubtedly previously fixed on tho 
bivouac grounds; and thither, as on 
every one of the other similar in- 
stances which I witnessed, the long 
lines of commissariat-waggons were 
seen wending their way with a readi- 
ness and regularity which bespoke 
prior detailed instructions, not- 
withstanding any assertions to tlio 
contrary. 

On i)th September tho method of 
exercising troops against an enemy, 
indicated by the flag-battalions al- 
ready alluded to, was admirably il- 
lustrated by a division of the 3d 
Corps, with the whole of tho Corps 
Cavalry, at Miincheberg, about 16 
miles east of Berlin — the Emperor 
himself being present. Tliis practice 
appears tobe an cxcellentonepreviouB 
to the equal subdivision of forces ; 
the lesson is more steady and sys- 
tematic, errors can bo corrected at 
leisure, while tho necessary prepara- 
tions are of course next to niL On 
the present occasion, the traditional 
and habitual Prussian mode of* 
attack by infantry was carried out 
with such regularity, that 1 caa 
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select no better opportunity for 
doBcribing it in greater detail The 
foremost troops consisted of a thick 
lino of skiimisheis, with Supports 
of equal strength from the same 
battalion about 100 yards in rear, 
and Eesorvos another 100 yards in 
rear of the Supports ; at a distance 
of from 300 to 400 yards from the 
Eeserves, the main body advanced 
in two checkered lines of battalions 
in column. The order was given 
to assail the enemy posted on a 
certain range of hills. As the 
skirmishers approached they were 
continually rc^orced, never re- 
lieved, until at last they became an 
almost continuous line, the Supports 
being absorbed and the Iteserves 
closing up. They showed little 
disposition to “dodge” so os to 
obtain cover, but mode short quick 
rushes from dip to dip, with rapid 
£ 1*0 during the intervals. The 
commanders of the troops in rear, 
on the contrary, displayed consider- 
able skill in sheltering their men, 
by leading them along folds in the 
ground. At last the skirmishers 
reached the base of the hill and 
paused for a few minutes to regain 
breath — any unabsorbed Supports, 
and a portion of the Iteserves, were 
brought up at a double, and halted 
immediately in roar of them — and 
then the foremost lino, with the 
Beserve backing up close at hand in 
case of emergencies, rushed with a 
hcai'ty cheer up the slope, and the 
position was won. Meanwhile, the 
main body had been continuously 
advancing in column to the meas- 
ured tap of the drum, or to the strains 
of their fifes playing the “ Sturm 
(Storm) Marschj” and in all this 
let not the reader suppose there was 
aught puerQe or theatrical. There 
was no confusion, noise, or swag^r. 
The whole scene was most warlike 
and exciting; and after all, it is 
scarcely wise to ignore ontirdy the 
adage that “ the moral is to the phy- 


sical as three to one.” The defending 
troops retired just in time to save 
themselves from actual collision 
with their assailants — the exact 
moment was apparently indicated 
by an umpire on the spot. Al- 
though the day was marked by 
exceptionally good manoeuvring, it 
was fruitful in the usual number 
of errors. A body of cavalry 
charged down a steep indino up to 
the very bayonets of their adver- 
saries, and under the fire within 
easy range of three batteries and 
a strong force of infantry on the 
opposite height. On pulling up, 
they remained quiescent for a couple 
of minutes, and then leisurdy re- 
tired, apparently at the instance of 
an umpire. On another occasion, 
two strong bodies of cavalry in 
succession charged up to, and quiet- 
ly rode about between, in^try 
squares which were strongly sup- 
ported by artillery-fire. 

I have heanl it argued that these 
violations of the rules of tactics are 
highly advantageous, because the 
doctrine of daring is thereby incul- 
cated on the men, and that on ser- 
vice their common-sense and a few 
minutes’ experience of the bullets 
flying about would soon teach them 
prudence. This reasoning is evi- 
dently unsound and illogical The 
more closely we con, within certain 
limits, assimilate our autumn man- 
oeuvres to actual warfare, the better 
wo shall have attained our end of 
causing our men to feel, when they 
are brought face to fiu:e with a real 
enemy, that they are once more going 
through an oft-practised lesson. 

On the 14th September, in com- 
pany with oilier EngUsh officers, I 
betook myself to Hanover, the des- 
tined scone of the most extensive 
operations. On our airivd we were 
at once taken in hand in our capa- 
city as the Emperox^s guests hj 
Major von Amim''and Hauptmann 
Wobeser, ddegated by the military 
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authoriticB for that puipose ; and 
theie too wo found leprescnta- 
tiyes from almost every European 
FoTrer^EngliBb, French, Eussians, 
Austrians, Danes, Bavarians, Ital- 
ians, Dut^, Boumanians, Saxons, 
Sw^es, Norwegians, Turks, and 
Wirtembcigeis — ^in all numWing 
fifty-three. It is difficult to sjieak 
too highly of the systematic fore- 
thought with which our hosts took 
care not only to interest us, but 
also to provide for our comfort and 
OUT pleasure. The best hotels in 
Hanover were engaged ; excellent 
luncheons and luxurious dinners, 
witli the occasional attendance of a 
band, were daily provided for us at 
Budolpli’s Hotel ; orderlies, car- 
riages, and riding-horses were told 
ofT for our exclusive use ; boxes for 
the oi)era or play were every night 
placed at our disposal, and every 
thaler of the ex])ense8 thus entailed 
was defrayed by the Prussian autho- 
rities. It is satisfactory to rcllcct 
that, in 1870, when wo entertained 
a largo number of foreign officers 
at the kSalisbury manoeuvres, the 
duties of hospitality were performed 
in an equally munificent and well- 
arranged manner. 

Monday, 14th September, was 
devoted to an inB])ection and march 
past, when tlie whole of the 10th 
Corps, about 20,000 strong, which 
had been concentrated about Han- 
over, under the command of Prince 
Albrecht of Prussia, turned out in 
first-rate order, presenting on ap- 
pearance little inferior to that of the 
Guard Corps on 2d Septembor. As 
the Emperor, accompanied by the 
Crown Prince, Von Molike, Man- 
tenffel, Voigts Bhetz, and other 
celebrities, i^o down the ranks, he 
uttered in a loud tone of voice the 
customaiy Moigen ” on arriving 
opposite each regiment; and the 
hearty simultaneons response of 
Morgen, mein Kaiser,” * from every 


man in the ranks, had botli a pleas- 
ing and a military efiect. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the Emperor was 
received at Hanover, not o^y by tho 
troops, hut by the entire populace, 
with an enthusiasm which is some- 
what surprising when it is recol- 
lected that, littie more than eight 
years ago, this now subjugated pro- 
vince was annexed by right of con- 
quest to the possessions of a foreign 
potentate, and that in 1869, the 
inhabitants, so far as they dared, 
habitually displayed their hatred 
towards their new masters. Then 
came the war with Fmnce, and a 
community of interests, victories, 
and dangers established fresh and 
more friendly tics, corroded by no 
liumiliating reminiscences. Besides, 
as they uigc, “though we were 
ovcrwliclmcd by numbers in 18GG, 
we fell gloriously, since we gfiined 
a spendid victory at I^AUgensalza.” 
Whatever tho reason, though there 
BlUl exists fin anti-Prussian party in 
Hanover, the reception of the Em- 
peror by all classes resembled that of 
a long-tried monarch, who had won 
the hearts of Ids subjects; and for a 
whole week the city was busied in 
that solemn sort of rejoicing which 
is characteristic of the Germans. 

During the course of the inspec- 
tion wc could not but notice tho 
almost universal absence of medals 
amongst the rank and file, thus 
showing that the army which 
had fought in 1870-71 had been 
almost cntii'cly reabsorbed in the 
civil population, and that a fresh 
army li^ sprung up in its place. 
What, however, may have been 
wanting in the privates, in the 
way of military decorations, was 
amply atoned for by the officers. 
MedaJb were strung in bunches like 
beads, on the breasts of young fel- 
lows, whoso services at the utmost 
could not have extended further 
back than the last war ; and who, 


** Good moniing, my Eiupcror.' 
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however great their distinction, must 
have boon rocomponsod nt the rate 
of about one medal for every skir- 
mish. As to the order of the Iron 
Gross, it was so universal that to 
the non-possessor one felt bound to 
attribute, according to probabilities, 
some special turpitude, or to apply 
the remark “commo il a Fair dis- 
tiiigu<5.” 

On the 15th the corps was exer- 
cised against flag - battalions ; the 
IGth was devoted to repose ; and on 
the 17 th, 18 th, and 19 th September, 
autumn manceuvres were carried out 
in the fullest sense, and on the 
largest scale. The force was divided 
into two nearly equal armies, each 
supplied with a duo i)ropoTtion of 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers. 
The outlines of the “ general idea,” 
of which Von Moltko was reported 
to bo , the author, weiu, that an 
Eastern army, under General von 
Voigts lUietz, which had been con- 
ceiitratod for the defence of Hanover, 
had fallen back in a south-easterly 
direction towards IIild('Hhcim,on the 
approach, from Minden, of a 'West- 
ern army, under Geneml von Stnib- 
berg, and which, owing to supposed 
forces at some distance in rear, w.*is 
considerably superior in numbers. 
Voigts lilietz had then received re- 
infoi'comonts, and his object became 
that of assuming tlie oiiensivc, dat- 
ing from the 17th September j re- 
gaining possession of Hanover, to 
whiclL end he was instructed, if ne- 
cessary, to fight a general action on 
the last day; and cutting off his op- 
ponent’s retreat on Minden. The 
aim of the West army, on the other 
hand, was to avoid giving battle in 
the immediate vicinity of Hanover, 
to secure its line of retreat, and, by 
luring on the enemy, to seize on a 
favourable opportunity for attack- 
ing him in flank. On the manner 
in which this scheme was carried 
out, the details for which were 


issued on eacli evening preceding 
the next day’s operations, 1 do not 
propose to enter, my object being 
to carry on the comparison between 
our own and the German system of 
manoeuvres. At the very outset, 
however, we must remember that 
the latter start with enormous ad- 
vantages in the nature of their 
country. In England, numerous 
banks, fences, walls, hedges, copses, 
and straggling hamlets preclude 
troops being moved in unbroken 
order ; and even, ])utting these out 
of consideration, the richly culti- 
vated nature of the soil must needs 
make the most reckless pause ere 
he would trample down such a trea- 
sure of wealth and prosperity. In 
Prussia these obstacles are literally 
unknown. Perhaps none but those 
who are familiar with this district 
of Xortli Germany can realise, its 
singular flatness, and the vast open 
tracks uncheckered for miles save 
by a few small woods, an occasional 
marsh, a compact village, or a 
water-jump — ^not always, by the by, 
quite easy to negotiate. Then the 
cultivation of this sandy soil is of 
the poorest description. The only 
crops liable to damage by an inroad 
being potatoes, and the rest of the 
country being marked by stubble 
or thinly dotted with patches of 
root -crops, no wonder that the 
claims for compensation are small, 
and that the army may with an 
easy conscience wander at will over 
whole provinces. Here, then, was 
the perfection of ground for cavalry 
operations, and here the cavalry 
was constantly manoeuvred against 
each other in masses which led to 
the conclusion that in practice, at 
all events, their officers do not en- 
dorse the theory that the days for 
fighting with cavalry in laige masses 
are over. An English officer,* who 
had been specially deputed by our 
Government to report on this branch 
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of the service, aiid whose opinion 
is entitled to considerable attention, 
expressed his belief that in working 
this arm wo may gather many usefid 
TOftTima from the Prussians. Cer- 
tainly the regiments were moved 
for miles at a galloping speed — al- 
most recklessly, indeed ; their move- 
ments were executed with very fair 
precision, and their men rode gal- 
lantly and well. Li England we 
are not wont to consider the Ger- 
mans good horsemen naturally, and 
I am disposed to attribute this 
unexpected proficiency to three 
causes: Ist, The strength of men 
and horses being equal in each 
regiment^ the soldier retains the 
same charger, instead of being 
diiflted about as with us^ through- 
out the whole of his service ; — ^thus 
a famUiaiity and a good understand- 
ing between the two is quickly 
established. 2d, The men are be^ 
ter taught to exercise their indi- 
vidual intelligence in dealing with 
the slight but inevitably numerous 
difficulties, in weathering obstacles, 
and in regaining their places after 
temporary disorder. 3d, Their in- 
struction in riding is conducted upon 
a better and bolder system than our 
own. The young horses, without 
riders, are frequently turned into 
an enclosed circular space where 
they have no option but to go ahead 
at a rapid pace, and to take the 
leaps prepared for them, thus quick- 
ly becoming eager and handy fen- 
cers. Tlic privates are exercised in 
the school in riding without reins, 
and in this fashion not only gallop- 
ing at full speed, but taking the bar 
pl^ed at a very respectable height. 
And lastly, there is none' of that 
eternal injunction to avoid moving 
out of a walk on ordinary occasions. 
Of (K>uise all this involves an extra 
wear and tear of horse-flesh, and so 
to some extent becomes a matter of 
£ s.d. 

Every cavedry regiment when 


manoeuvring in the field is preceded 
by scouts, in number two per squad- 
ron, whose duties are to ride about 
300 yards in advance, to keep a 
sharp look-out for the enemy, and 
to warn the colonel of any obstacles 
of ground. This precaution, which 
sounds so admirable in theory, has 
in practice been condemn^ by 
many of our own officers as a use- 
less expenditure of men. 

I was much struck with the 
charge of a hussar regiment about 
500 strong, on the 19 th September, 
in the neighbourhood of the village 
of Wittenberg. They thundered 
across some light ploughed soil for 
a considerable distance at full tilt 
and in beautiful order; and when at 
last a tolerably-sized ditch inter- 
vened, the whole regiment took the 
jump without drawing rein, and in 
a most workmanlike manner. True, 
the ground was instantly strewed 
with struggling horses and capsized 
riders, but the disorder was only 
momentary and the mmnant pur- 
sued their course and charged up 
to within a few yards of their ene- 
my. Here the umpires interposed, 
and the verdict having been given 
against the assailant^ they began 
their retreat at a rapid pace, and 
once more cleared the ditch with 
nearly the same result os before. It 
was somewhat surprising that the 
umpires hod not interposed a little 
earlier, when a brigade of cavalry 
remained stationary and in column, 
totally unprotected, for fully ten 
minutes under the sustained fire of 
three batteries of artillery posted 
on a slight eminence 984 yards 
distant (measured on the map), and 
from whence tlie most middlled 
gunners could scarcely have failed 
to have swept away every single 
man and horse. 

To pass from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, I was standing with a 
group of Englidi officers, watching 
the above operations, when a staff 
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officer vraa scon suddenly to emerge 
from a throng and to gallop at rac- 
ing speed towards us, waving in his 
hand a trophy which, when ho 
])ulled up, wo ascertained after 
some investigation to bo the drag- 
gled brush of a miserable fox cub. 
This ho sliowcd in triumph to the 
“Englisli iiiUords,” as true lovers 
of sport. On being further ques- 
tioned, ho exultingly explained that 
tlie sacred animal had been kicked 
up out of a ditch, hustled into an 
adjacent earth, dug out (presumably 
by the pioneers), and executed witli 
a sabre. “Exactly so,” was our 
only comment, but the English- 
men’s faces Avere a study. The 
I’russians, by the ivay, haA'c not the 
smallest idea of sport in our sense 
of the Avord, of Avhich we had an 
instance at the Hanover steeple- 
chase. Our hosts, AvitlL their usual 
extreme kindness, marslndled their 
guests, 53 ill number, in 15 car- 
riages, all of the party being in full 
uniform ; and avo solemnly pro- 
ceeded “ ill a column of route ” to 
the course, Avliich Avas kept with 
true militaiy discipline by detach- 
ments of dragoons. At least one- 
half of the spectators Aveiu in uni- 
form ; the check-takers, race offi- 
cials, and oven the jockeys, officers, 
Avero similarly attired, minus only 
their SAvords. Cards Avere distri- 
buted on Avhich aa'us engraved a 
military jdan of the course. The 
jumps Avere not formidable, but tlie 
pace Avas tremendous, and the riding 
good. Even in the most closely 
contested races, not a cheer, not a 
sound, Avas heard to indicate that 
the crowd of meritoriously orderly 
spectators took the slightest inte- 
rest in the proceedings. Some of 
the Englishmen, inde^, suggested 
the experiment of a public appeal 
of “ Two to one, bar one but the 
idea Avas negatived lest it might 
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bo considered a liberty, and conse- 
quently involve six months’ strict 
imprisonment in the fortress of 
Spandau. 

During the first two days there 
was apparently a repetition of the 
same error as that on which Gene- 
ral von Pape laid his finger at Tes- 
chensdorf — the armies were spread 
over cnonnous areas, and were strong 
at no one point. Possibly, however, 
this description of running fight 
may have been partly in accordance 
AAuth the genend ideas of the great 
strategist Yon Moltke, who, sHent, 
modest, and retiring, activdy rode 
about, vigilantly scrutinising every 
portion of the country. The out- 
post arrangements Avere of a very 
elementary nature, and the cavalry 
patrols were few, probably because 
oAving to the nature of the country 
the movements of both sides were 
easily disceniible by each command- 
ing general. The method of in- 
fantry attack never varied from that 
already described, but its oxccutiou 
was at times confused and imperfect. 
Tlic skirmishers. Supports, and Bo- 
serves were frequently crowded into 
a perpendicular distance of 200 
3 'ards; while the main body, in 
column, and scarcely more than 300 
or 400 yards in the open in rear, 
Avas fully exposed to a destructive 
ariillery-ilre. In one instance — 
south of the village of Bonnenberg 
— I noticed opposing skirmishers 
blaring away into each other^s faces 
Arithin an interval of twenty yards. 
The same system, and, accordmg to 
our ideas, the same errors were 
noticeable in their attacks on vil- 
lages. I never on any single occa- 
sion saw a deployment to any 
extent, and there was a general 
tendency to work the troops when- 
ever practicable by companies in 
columns of Zuge,* each company 
about 120 strong, and commanded 
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by a captain, mounted. Shelter- 
trenches wcin frequent, and. their 
existence was indicated by a thin 
scooping away of the earth, the work 
never being completed. Officers 
paid great attention to husbanding 
the ammunition of their men, over 
whom in this respect they exercised, 
a perfect control, attended, however, 
by occasional rough gestures dan- 
gerously approacliing to personal 
violence. yolle3's were seldom had 
recourse to, except in order to chock 
the onslaughts of cavalry. 

Of the working of Prussian artil- 
lery in the Hold it is difficult to 
speak in terms of commendation. 
Their equipment, which I have 
already described os having nothing 
to boast of, is, moreover, ill calcu- 
lated to withstand the wear and 
tear of a campaign, and in ordinary 
practice breakages are constantly'' oc- 
curring. They have a great hanker- 
ing after that pliilosopher’s stone of 
the modern artillerist, a thoroughly 
reliable time -fuze; and speak in 
terms of unbounded admiration for 
their now gun, which, after many 
rinsuccessful efforts, I was at last 
allowed hastily to examine. I must 
confess that I was unable to dis- 
cover anything of peculiar excel- 
lence or novelty in its construction: 
and its breech-closing .apparatus 
appeared to me hardly suHicieiitly 
simple. They acllicre with iin- 
swervdng fidelity to the breech- 
loading principle. Alas for the day 
when a bare majority of English 
artillerymen decided to have iv- 
course to the muzzle-loading system ! 
The drivers — that superlatively dif- 
ficult of all military creations — 
were by' no means proficient in their 
duties; with their awkward pole- 
draught it is scoi’ccly to be expected 
that they should be so; and the 
gunners are not particularly handy 
in working their guns. The bat- 
teries, both field and horse artillery, 
when on. the move proceed at a 


rapid pace, but there is an apparent 
want of alacrity and intdligencc on 
the part of battery commanders in 
taking up advantagoons positions. 
I'his defect is, I imagine, due to 
their exaggerate theory concerning 
the importance of concentrating an 
overpowering fire on decisive points. 
The value of the principle has by 
ns been fully recognised; and during 
the course of last July's manocuvi'es 
at Aldershot an order was issued by 
Sir Hope Grant wherein the subject 
was dwelt on at considerable length, 
lieutenant -colonels having been 
warned against over-scattering their 
batteries to su])ploment the iiifautry^- 
fire, or to aid in unimportant or 
partial combats. But tlio rule lias 
its exceptions, and may be pushed 
too far. In the first place, it must 
be rcmcmboreil that a convergence 
of fire docs not preclude a divci^ 
genco of batteries, which thus offer 
a smaller mark to the enemy ; and 
then it must siircly’^ frequently liaj)- 
puii tliat a single battery may be 
detached with tlic utmost advantage 
for outpost purposes, for taking up 
an lulvanced important position, ^ 
with a view to enfilade some particn- 
liir jiart of the (memy's lino. Now 
the rrussian.s maintain tliat these 
subsidiary enris will mar the grand 
object of arlilleiy if once the bat- 
teries are allowed to slip away from 
the immediate grasp of the major 
commanding a division of three bat- 
teries, and corresponding to our 
lieutenant - colonels. Thus the»se 
long lines of artillery, sometimes 
formed into columns, are advanced 
and retired simultaneously as though 
they formed but a single unit, 
whereby much time is lost — in a 
close country the delay would bo 
serious — and many briUiant oppor- 
tunities arc neglected. Again, the 
guns are almost invariably unguard- 
ed by any escort whatever. Such 
a provisioii they consider a mere 
waste of troops, the nearest infancy 
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or cavalry being sufBcient to obvi- 
ate the chance of capture, provided 
due vigilancebc exercisedon the pait 
of the megor. It is true that upon 
an emergency thelatter is empowered 
to request the commanding officer of 
the nearest corps to detach a force 
as a temporary protection; but tliis, 
it is admitted, is seldom had re- 
course to, and the retention of the 
escort for the whole day is forbid- 
den. The result is, that through 
fear of capture there is a constant 
fidget to limber up and to retire 
into the background, when by the 
occupation prolonged even for a few 
minutes of an advanced position, 
the guns might inflict the most 
serious losses on an enemy. 

Their expenditure of ammunition 
was liberal, and the ranges at which 
they fired excessive, often extend- 
ing over 3000 yanls. One of their 
majors informed me that, with their 
new excellent guns, fire ivas cflcct- 
ive at 4000 yards. Apparently 
they placed no limit to the power 
of human vision. On referring my 
doubts to my most good-natuixid 
referee, Oeucml von Pape, ho re- 
plied that the above distance was 
much exaggerated, and tliat one of 
the errors to which their artillery is 
specially liable is coming into action 
against an enemy far out of shot, lii 
fine, though the Prussians largely 
use their artillery, and never for 
an instant lose sight of the principle 
of hriiiging an overpowering iiro on 
decisive points, their gciiei^ work- 
ing of their batteries by no means 
corresponds to the Imav. ideal it has 
been represented. o candid judge 
would, I venture to say, assert that 
English artillerists have much to 
Icam from their German brethren. 

Their transport department bore 
a general resemblance to our own, 
and, like our own, was oiganised 
upon a skeleton footing. At all 
events, vast numbers of civilian 
carts and horses Were employed on 


the occasion. Tlieir labours were 
much lightened by the total absence 
of tents. In lieu thereof 10 lb. pf 
straw wore issued to each man. 
The weather was fine, and the two 
nights’ bivouac, I heliovo, fairly 
comfortable. “ Why do we not do 
likewise?” murmurs the English 
malcontent. And yet the plan has 
its drawbacks. Except on these 
two occasions, the men were crowded 
into barracks or unhealthy billets. 
With us the troops are frequently 
kept under canvas for two months. 
The experience of everyday tont-life 
is not to be despised, and the sys- 
tem is not more luxurious. More- 
over, during the actual course of 
our nianaaivrcs it is by no means 
uncommon to require a brigade to 
bivouac for practice. 

I observed a fairly numerous 
sprinkling of umpires and umpire 
stair throughout the scene of opera- 
tions, hut they seldom interposed to 
stop tlio ])rogrcss of any j)rococding 
contrary to military rule during the 
engagement. Pmhably the errors 
W'CTC dwelt on during the criticisms. 
Of this I am unable to speak, as, 
with the exception of the solitary 
instance mentioned, no foreign offi- 
cers were expected to he present on 
these occasions. I understood, how- 
ever, that they were delivered by 
the Emperor in a masterly manner 
— as, indeed, might be expected 
from a man who, from his earliest 
youth, has devoted himself so un- 
wcoricdly to the efficiency and well- 
being of his troops. Not merely 
the nominal head of his army, ho 
performs the actual duties of Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief to the fullest ex- 
tent. Questions connected with 
organisation and the distribution of 
appointments, with largo manceuvres 
and with the details of drill, with 
mQitaiy discipline and with the in- 
terior economy of companies, all are 
investigated andregulatedby theEm- 
peior, General von Albedyll acting as 
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his Military Secretary. These facts, 
combined '\nth the most conscien- 
tious discharge of the duties of his 
position, and a peculiarly kindly at- 
tractive manner, have made him 
highly popular 'with his army, who 
are universally proud of their sol- 
dier-king. Not less beloved is tlio 
CrowTi Prince, and it would be 
difficult to name any character more 
calculated to arouse tho admiratidh 
of Englishmen. In the best sense 
of the word he is an Edelmann,” 
a noble man (adjective and sub- 
stantive), a thorough gentleman. 
Of a magnificent frame of body, 
I)arwin might farther quote him as 
on instance where the amiable ex- 
pi*Gssion of featurescorrespondsiothe 
real disposition of heart. Equally 
gentle, frank, and modest in man- 
ner, a stranger would scarcely sup- 
pose him to be so skilled a soldier, 
and one of the most celebrated and 
successful warriors of modern days ; 
while his evidently innate aversion 
to bloodshed and cruelty aflbrds tho 
strongest hope that no future wars 
will bo of his socking, lie accom- 
panied the Emperor during the 
whole of the manoeuvres, in which 
he evinced the greatest iiitcrest. 

It yet remains for us to considci 
the military aspect of J’russia from 
its social point of view. Witli us 
a gentleman gains little or nothing in 
his position in societ}^ by becoming 
an officer. In Prussia the profession 
of arms takes universal precedence 
— almost, in fact, to the exclusion of 
all other callings. In ordinary so- 
ciety, ladies, as far as I could judge, 
arc perfectly conversant with all 
military matters — have tho Army 
list at their fingers’ ends — and are 
ready to discuss ad infinitum the 
merits and performances of any of 
their numerous officers of note. No 
Prussian officer would dare to ap- 
pear for a moment in public other- 
wise than in uniform — the invari- 
able costume likewise of IheEnipcror, 
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princes, marshals, &c. Military 
rule is evident to tho senses, mili- 
tary sights meet the eye, and mili- 
tary conversation strikes the cai* at 
every turn. AMio amongst us, e'\^n 
though he were tho proudest soldier 
in the country, could wish for such 
a condition |of society? ‘‘A priest- 
ridden country ” has hitherto been 
synonymous for all that is bigoted 
and odious; but ‘‘an army-ridden 
country” is a still more hateful 
burden; and this universid pomp, 
shop-talk, and thinly-veiled social 
oppression becomes at last intoler- 
able. As was acutely remarked by 
a soldier-servant of the Scots Greys : 
“ They every one of them, sir, seem 
to liavc a terrible lot of the Isi of 
September about them.’' If in 
England we havo less importance ns 
ofiicers, we liavo a certain set-off in 
rotaining our jirivilcges and our in- 
terests as citizens. Nor is this an 
individual opiiiioiu I asccitained 
that it was endorsed by the foroign 
officers, and especially by Swedes 
and liussians. Speaking of this 
latter nation, I may mention that 
though they were treated by their 
hosts with a special consideration, 
which was even in excess of the 
civility extended to all the foreign 
gnosis, there is reason to suppose 
that there is little real hearty good- 
udll 1j(3tureGu the two nations. 
Prussia is grateful to her neighbour 
for having abstained from interfer- 
ence at the critical period of tho last 
war, and is cumbered with thoughts 
of future favours in the event of 
fresh European conflicts. Wero 
the Czar to die, probably the out- 
ward relations would not be so 
plausible. 

It would be idle to pretend that 
wo may not learn many a useful 
lesson from the Prussian system, 
and in the foremost rank we most 
place their universal doctrine of 
“Thorough.” For instancy their 
authorities decide that their aimy 
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shaM at a certain period l)e main- 
tained at such and such a strength for 
the coming year; it was stated that 
the estimates provided for 400,000 
men at a cost of £16,400,000 ; and 
wo may bo quite certain that the 
required number of sturdy, well- 
drilled, well-equipped, well-organ- 
ised troops will bo marshalled and 
ready to take the held at a moment’s 
notice. Gan we say the same of our- 
selves, on a proportionate scale 1 
I have no intention of dealing 
closely with the question of num- 
bers ; but our nomi^ total strength 
of 458,000 men, including volun- 
teers, militia, yeomanry, &c., con- 
veys an utterly erroneous impression, 
because no one will pretend that 
on a sudden emergency a tenth part 
of that force would at the moment 
be available. It may not ])crhaps 
be advisable to harass ovennuch 
the 153,000 volunteers; but of our 
militia would it not be preferable 
to have but half our present num- 
bers, drilled into a fair condition 
of efficiency, rather than a large 
armed mob of raw levies, which on 
service would bo harmless to its 
foes, and dangerous only to its 
friends] On similar grounds it is 
lamentable that the regular army 
should be compelled to put up with 
a hopelessly weak and inferior class 
of recruits, as has lately been the 
case. It would bo manifestly un- 
worthy of our nation to argue that 
whatever may bo thc^ materi^ of our 
army, good or bad, if ever wc came 
to blows with the Pnissiaiis, wo 
could never hope to hold our own 
with our numerically weak regular 
army. Though in a rolling open 
country like North Germany, wo 
can scarcely hope to make hci^ for 
any length of time against the vast 
hosts of Continental armies, whose 
brute force alone would crush us, — ^in 
any enclosed country, and especially 
in such a country as limgland, our 
prospects of success woidd by no 


means bo hopelessly gloomy. Our 
infantry and cavaliy, so excellent 
in themselves even when compared 
with the Prussians, would be more 
at home than any other troops in 
the world in this stylo of fighting ; 
and wo have reason to hope that 
we may develop the innate power 
of our artillery to an extent never 
yet dreamed of, if each individual 
battery, in addition to its present 
aptitude for rapidly seizing on posi- 
tions suitable for the offensive and 
retaining them to the last moment^ 
bears in mind the principle that 
final decisive results can be most 
effectually brought about by con- 
veiging their lire from diverging 
spots upon the critical point, 
^suming, then, that the premises 
which I have laid before my readers 
are accurate, what conclusions may 
we deduce therefrom? We may, 
I think, demur to the outcry of 
unfavourable comparison which for 
the last eight years has been so 
persistently instituted between the 
Prussians and ourselves. Granted 
the excellence of their troops, in 
what respect are their combatant 
departments superior to ours ? 
'What are the flagrant errors which 
we habitually commit and which 
they avoid ? Do their officers 
throw themselves heart and soul 
into their work, making a careful 
and painstaking study of their pro- 
fession? Ours are not less un- 
wearied. Have they acquired great 
influence over their men ? So have 
we. Is their performance of duty 
strict and conscientious? So is 
ours. Are their private soldiers 
well drilled, amenable to discipline, 
patient of privation and fatigue, 
and by nature full of courage ? So 
most surely are ours. Do we, in 
the course of our exercises, from 
time to time commit timtical 
errors? So do they, and to a 
much greater extent. I can 
honestly assert — and 1 bdiovo I 
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diall not be contradicted by the 
other English officers vrho Avere 
present — that in this respect we 
have little to learn from them, and 
that we have fallen into the habit 
of underrating the standard of 
excellence whereunto wo have at- 
tained. The errors and absurdities 
which . occun'ed on the occasions 
referred to, were so frequent and 
so grave that, had they been com- 
mitted during our own Autumn 
Manamvres, they would have been 
followed by an instant and public 
outburst of condemnation. As I 
have already stated, I constantly, 
saw skirmishers composedly blazing 
into each other’s faces with an 
interval of only a few yards be- 
tween them, isolated parties neglect 
the most favourable opi)Qrtui]ities 
for availing tlienisclves of cover, 
and vast bodies of infantry ad- 
vancing in column, for some thou- 
sands of yards, over o])cn plains 
sivept by the deadly fire of con- 
centrated artillery. (.)ii several 
oemsions T saw cavalry in column 
remain quietly halted for some 
length of time while three or 
more batteries were leisurely 
pounding into them. Batteries 
continued with the utmost situt, 
froid in action, while adjacent 
concealed infantry miglit ho sup- 
posed to have picked oft' every single 
gunner. The information funiishcd 
by patrols was frequently defective, 
and the lines of communication were 
often disregarded. These errors were 
admitted by the Prussian officers, 
but were never commented on with 
marked severity, though they had 
been committed by troops of such 
famous military renown. 

The foreign officers, whose num- 
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ber and variety was so great that 
they might to some extent bo re- 
garded as the exponents of Conti- 
nental military opinions, were dis- 
posed to ridicule the idea of Eng- 
land ever again undertaking an of- 
fensive war ; while, for defensive 
purposes,” said they, “ the insuper- 
able obstacle of the intervening 
ocean, backed u]) by your fleet, con- 
fessedly the best in the world, must 
render you practically nearly im- 
prcgnublc ; ” and the Pmssiaiis em- 
phatically added, “ Why should wo 
seek for fresh territories 1 Have wo 
not a century’s work before us in 
consolidating our recent acc^uisi- 
tifiiis?” Tt would surfily bo suicidal 
to acquiesce in these doctriiies. 
Granted that henceforth ttc shall 
be conttuit to consider that violence 
and wrong pori)etratod elsewhere 
are m» concern of ours — granted 
that we only wish to keej) what is 
our own — may not our own he so 
fair ns to arouse the utmost ciqdd- 
ily of others, and while wo liavo 
time should we not i)orfcct our 
measures for its defence? Tt has 
licp.u slated that Monsieur Prevost- 
Paradol, the Erencli Amliassador at 
Wfishingtoii, whose lamented death 
by suicide occurred at the beginning 
of the last war, cit* llie fortune's of 
Prance were darkened, wrote a ]>ro- 
phetic warning, which at this junc- 
ture of Apparent repose comes home 
with peculiar force. “In the his- 
tory of nations,” he said, “ there has 
never been an instance where a coun- 
try which has raised itself to pro- 
minent greatness by means of the 
sword has been at heart willing to 
lay aside the sword when the emer- 
gency which first called for an ap- 
peal to it had passed away.” 


Prussian Military Manmutn'es, 
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AiNClENT CLASSICS— LATIN LITERATURE. 


The diiferonco between the litera- 
ture of Greece and that of Borne is 
of the most marked and striking 
character. It is not superficial, but 
fundamental, founded in the mental 
constitution of cither race, and 
afiecting all their productions. These 
two initial languages of the modern 
world possess a distinctness of sep- 
aration which is Bcarc($1y to be found 
among Uieir successors. I'nglisli 
litoralurc, for instance, is not so un- 
like Fi-cnch os 1 Atiii is unlike Greek. 
Tlie modern languages, all more or 
less following the hvo great parent 
longues of literature, share among 
themselves the traditions of an older 
art, and take the i>ath Of)eiied b}' 
CJre.ck or by Boman iiidiscriiiiinately 
as suits individual genius ; but the 
Itonian ami the Greek formed tra- 
dition, and by dint of being each 
the lii-st in his own way, retain all 
the sharpness of almost personal 
diH'crcncc. It is, no one can doubt, 
the Greek voice that has the- mastciy 
in the gr(‘at duo. !No authentic 
rule, no established order, no canons 
of Art stimulated its early utterances. 
Its first uplifting in song was as 
sjiontaiicous ami untaught as that 
of the birds or the bix>oks. It ori- 
ginated Art ill originating the first 
-works of art, and was a law to 
itself in the truest sense of the word ; 
without models, without instruc- 
tion, it reached the heiglits of 
poetry at a bound, and, seat^ there 
amid the primevd mists, has ever 
since given laws to the world. Tlio 
only literature at all contemporary 
withtheGreek — thatof the Hebrews 
— has somehow, in consequence of its 
sacred dauns, got put aside from 
consideration as literature; and to 
many minds it would be a great, 


and almost sinful, effort to bring the 
glorious poems of Job, of David, or 
of Isaiah from their consecrated 
places, and to compare them in 
their equally striking human ori- 
ginality with those of the Greek 
l)oets. For our own part, we 
should like nothing better, were 
it possible, than to see this done, 
and to have each great writer of 
tbe Old Testament identified and 
set forth for the benefit of the un- 
learned, as this series has identified 
the writers of the other great lan- 
guages so often slumped together in 
our general title as * Classics,’ with 
noUiiug to indicate that one diifers 
from another as mucli as the sun 
differs from the moon. Perhaps it 
wuidd be going too far to emjdoy so 
great a metaplior as this, and call 
Greece the sun, and Borne the moon 
of aneient literature. The Latin 
mind is too robust to bo a reflection 
even of the brightness of heavenly 
lights ; l^i^t it is the Greek who is the 
inventor — the creator, in the world 
of imagination. Whosoever may 
expound or comment, it is he who 
has originated. His is all that element- 
ary foundation of story upon which 
European art is built. An entire 
mythology, full of variety and life, 
peoples those shadowy hills of myrtle 
and laurel, and ch^ges Ida and 
Olympus, mere blue mountains of a 
distant archipelago, into visionary 
hauntsof thegods, acommoncentre to 
all the world. Greece has thus popu- 
lated both earth and heaven, creat- 
ing both, BO far 08 imagination can 
create, and showing, pathetically 
enough, the limit which imagination, 
at its highest cannot cross. And 
she has created not only the splendid 
personages of that epic, and those 
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tragedies ivliicli liold their ground 
despite the passage of the nges, hut 
epic and ti^cdy themsdves have 
heen by her invented and called 
into being. The beauty of her 
poetry, the divineness of her philo- 
sophy, may be sliaicd by others 
of our prhnitive teachers. If slio 
possesses any such sublime lyrics 
os those of the Hebrews, they 
have remained dead for the un- 
learned reader, no hand having been 
found to reproduce them, as the 
matchless translators of the Bible 
have reproduced Isaiah. But over 
even the Hebrews Greece triumphs 
in this creative power of hers winch 
was first in the tidd of poetry, and 
promises to last as long as language 
lasts. Amid the modem languages, 
our own, we think, is the one 
which holds the nearest parallel, 
since to us also has been given 
that grace of Invention — ^first and 
noblest of all poetic gifts. The ima- 
gination of France is not creative 
any more than that of Rome ; and 
Italian literature is so old, and 
German literature so now, that 
neither can by possibility have the 
wealth and fulness of a language 
which has never quite gone out of 
blossom since Chaucer set his pil- 
grims afoot, peopling the flowery 
old-world ways with noble knight 
and gentle squire, and many a 
humbler soul. This is the great 
distinction in which Greece stods 
supreme. She is the first Maker — 
the earliest and greatest poetic in- 
ventor in the world. 

This distinctiim was necessary for 
the first chapter in the history of 
letters ; the second is of a different 
description. Probably nothing could 
have qualified the Roman with his 
harder head and less plastic imagin- 
ation to make the first step in 
founding the noble Art of Speech, 
the most aU-pervading and influen- 
tial of arts. Tet nothing could 
more fitly come in as smnd to make 
the foundations strong, and to sup- 


ply materials more substantial than 
those of Fancy. The Roman in- 
tellect seems to have boon almost 
absolutely devoid of that inventivo 
power which is the crowning glory 
of the Greek. It has originated no 
great tale, no dinma which can take 
its place beside those of (Fdipus and 
Agamemnon. The one Latin epic 
which has come down to ua is, if 
not an imitation, at least an episode 
adapteil from the marvellous tale 
of Troy, worked out of materials 
furnished by Homer. Not a single 
serious drama of Latin origin has 
survived the ages; and the comedies 
which have done so are either copies 
from Greek originals, or as closely 
founded ii])on tlusm as are our 
coarser English adaphitioiis of the 
sparkling comedy of Fnuico. The 
total alienee of this originating 
power, this ereativo impulse, is quite 
remarkable in Latin letters, perhaps 
because life itself was so full and 
eventful, and the Roman monarch of 
the world, making and recording his- 
tory, was too busy for the glorious 
fictions of art ; or more likely, be- 
cause his strung and practical mind 
had other aims impressed upon it. 
These indeed arc thcreasons assigned 
by Viigil himself, when in proud 
humility ho apportions to the Ro- 
man that lofty role which suits his 
genius best. 

Let softer hands teach the dull brass 
to breathe, 

Let others wake to life the sliapelcss. 
stone, 

With greater art conduct a legal cause. 
Better describe the heavens, or tell the 
Rtara ; — 

Giudiro it thrai not, Tliino, Boman, 
thine to role 

A conquered world, to give just laws 
to peaces 

To spare the humbled foe, resist the 
proud ; 

These are the only arts I bid thee prize." 

But when original inspiration 
fails, other great g^ come in — ^the 
secondary but potent acta of ciitioal 
comment, of satire, oratory, song* 
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BRCoiidary, bnt still of enonnous 
power and influcuco. Invention 
must como first; but after that 
primeval effort of genius which 
created a world within the world, 
and shaped the unseen into a refuge 
for all poetic souls, comes the other 
effort, not much less great, to pene- 
trate and comprehend the actual, to 
discuss and probe and ciiticise the 
visible life, to attack and to defend, 
to praise and blame, to sing and 
to love. Tills is the part which 
liome has taken in the double 
work. To Greece the ideal, to 
liomo the actual, the one filling 
out and pcifccting the other. 
Thus there is no rivalry between 
two things ill which there exists so 
little resemblance. They are each 
mighty and jwtent in their way. 
Greece remains the supreme queen 
of the world of imagination, which 
she fills with the noblest figures — 
figures of which no one ventures to 
make sure that they did not once 
live as certainly as ourselves, and 
who have outlived, as the most 
ignorant can see, ages and political 
systems, kingdoms and cycles of 
conquest, and even the Greek race 
which produced them — though still 
the sharpwitted mongrel of the 
Levant may call himself by that 
honourable name. Eomc, when she 
took up in her turn the wondrous tale 
of human existence and endeavour, 
did it by no such band of visionary 
heroes, but by means of actual lives 
and men, setting forth before the 
world the growth and downfall of 
her own magnificent empire, great 
type and emblem, scarcely less 
instructive than the narrower but 
intense! type of existence which 
we have in the Jews. What the 
Hebrew story is in the spiritual 
economy, a history, yet a parablo. 
Some is to the poUti^ and public 
constitution of humanity; and this 
her CoBsars and her Ciceros reveal 
to us with more force than a second 
.^hchylus could have rendered it. 


The national literature of one thus 
becomes the complement of the 
other, though they are as different 
from each other as words can say. 

Those characteristics of Soman 
literature make it extremely difficult 
to set it before those who ore unable 
to road it for themselves. To do 
justice to the conceptions of a great 
dramatic poet is not so hard a task. 
Something may well be done to make 
him understood without quoting a 
lino of his verse, il^chylus and So- 
plioclcs might perish off the earth, yet 
Glytemnesira on the walls of Argos, 
and sad Electro,” and Orestes wild- 
ly flying over ca^h and sea before 
the dread Euries who pursue him, 
would still remain, figures w'hich, 
once put within the range of our 
vision, die no more. Sut a beauti- 
ful piece of rural description, or a 
thrilling burst of oratory, can only 
be done justice to by literal render- 
ing, by direct translation, the most 
hazardous of all literary processes. 
The first comes before us with the 
force of a picture, a thing w'hich wo 
can SCO, and which we need no help 
of learned bystander to make com- 
prehensible. But in the other wo 
are compelled to accept the critic’s 
word, or to commit ourselves to the 
tender mercies of a translator who 
possiblycomprchendsthelanguagehe 
translates without entering into its 
subtle beauties, and almost certainly 
has less mastery over his own tongue 
l^an the author whom ho makes 
known to us had over his. Even 
in our own language it is infinitely 
easier to explain Shakespeare to the 
masses than it is to explain Bacon. 
The worksof thefirstare independent 
of him, separate things launched like 
great ships upon the niriversal sea, 
each carrying the freight of its own 
fortunes; but as for the philosopher, 
aU that we can do for him is to in- 
dicate the form and tendencies of 
his philosophical system; we cannot 
make even the most easy and popu- 
lar of his works visible to the public; 
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vrecanbut sayof tbo ^Essays/ “Bead 
them” — ^there is nothing further pos- 
sible. The noUe Latins stand theie- 
foro at a disadvantage in comparison 
with the Greeks, which it would be 
di^ult to exaggerate. Except in 
the case of the one epic of Virgil, and 
the lyrics of Horace, we are obliged 
to betake ourselves to biography, to 
chapters of historic comment or 
elucidation, before wo can convey 
any idea to the uninstructod English- 
man of the great writers of Borne. 

The one Latin poem of which the 
reader may be enabled to form an 
idea without direct aid of transla- 
tion is the iEneid ; and Virgil is the 
greatest poetical name of Boman lit- 
orature. Few poets have had such 
eminent fortune, cither during their 
lifetime or after their dciith. His 
own generation fully recognised his 
pre-eminence, and bestowed lavish 
rewards and honours upon its fav- 
ourite poet. In tile middle ages, 
when the classic world had faded 
into temporary obscurity, Dante, a 
poet more intense and vigorous than 
himself, took him as his guide into 
the unseen world, and has glorified 
the name of Virgil as much almost 
as that of Beatrice in his groat poem. 
From that time — or even bofors 
that time — he was elevated into an 
oracle by fanciful superstition ; his 
lines affording ar mode of divination 
which has l^ted till recent days. 
His name has everywhere taken its 
place among the highest; and in 
our own day, one of the first of 
scholars, and most excellent of 
men, the late Professor Conington, 
gave a great part of his too short 
life to the translation and glorifica- 
tion of Virgil. His poetic^ career 
has been a fortunate one from be- 
ginning to end— though the end is 
not yet, nor perhaps ever will be ; 
certainly up to this time his star 
has known no waning. There are 
wme critics who find in the Gtorg- 
icB his finest inspiration ; feeling no 


doubt that in the .Sneid their poet 
exposes hims^ to comparisons 
wUch are of dangerous greatness ; 
but the great Epic must take the 
foremost place in every account of 
the poet. It stands in direct con- 
trast^ in many respects, to the other 
great epics wliich it suggests and 
recalls. It has not the spontaneous 
origin, the fiue poetic birthright of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. They 
sprang, no one knows how, from na- 
ture and the poet’s instinct^ without 
dramatic plan or elaborate purpose, 
formed out of nothing, or out of 
primeval legends, who knows or 
cares which 1 — ^to please the lounging 
groups at the city-gates, or on the 
margin of the murmuring sea, or 
perhaps merely to please the name- 
less ballad-m^cr himself, as many 
a later yet primitive lay of raid and 
fora}”, of love and witchcraft, has 
been made since. But the ililneid 
has no such spontaneous character. 
It proceeds from the region of con- 
scious Art, and is a poem with a 
purpose, an elaborate literary ivork, 
skilfully framed to glorify the Bo- 
jnan race, and that half-divine ])o- 
tentate who ruled over it. We are 
in a different world altogetlier from 
that through which Homer's harp- 
ings rang. The Latin poet chooses 
his subject, selects his incidents 
with skill and care, and uses all the 
expedients of Art to heighten his 
efforts. A conquering race never 
weary of its own praises, a royal 
patron to celebrate, and a splendid 
court to flatter, are visible in the 
very structure of the poem. Now 
and then even, the reader is brought 
back out of Carthage, or Latium, or 
even Hades itself, with a sudden 
leap, by the unexpected interven- 
tion of an apostrophe to CsBsar, 
some psaan over his victories, some 
lamentation such as that which 
moved all Borne to tears — the poet’s 
wail over the young Marcellus. 
Thus we are made to feel not only 
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tho intention of the poem, but even 
tbo audience who listen to it» tho 
imperial lady who swoons at tho 
name of her dead sou, and the high- 
seated Augustus, whose glorious de- 
scent as tho son of lulus or Ascanius 
was the inspiration of the whole. In 
all this there is nothing like tho 
vagabond bard, or bards, who wove 
the story of the siege of Troy ; but 
neither have we here a mercenary 
laureate, or court poet, celebrating 
in magnificent story tho lialf-divine 
race of his tyrant ; for Virgil him- 
self was a Homan, sharing the inor- 
dinate, arrogant love pf his city and 
race, which his great poem flattered; 
and it is but just to suppose that 
he believed the sway of Augustus, 
which, no doubt he helped to make 
palatable to his fellow-citizens — to 
be the best tljing for tliom after all 
the tumults and commotions of the 
Hepublic. 

When wo turn, however, to the 
poem itself and to its hero, we can- 
not but' feel that Art has done less 
for us ilian Nature did. Ailneas, 
goddess -born, and therefore half- 
divine, is a splendid ancestor for 
Augustus ; and that Im should be 
brought to the Latin c^t, in spite 
of a thousand obstacles, 1^ direct 
command and intervention of tlio 
gods, to found tho supreme city 
which should rule tho world, was 
flattering and deli^tful to the 
Homans, for whoso benefit, ages be- 
fore they were bom, all this ^uble 
was taken; but looked at on his 
own merits he is but a sorry fellow 
on tho whole, and has not tho size 
and grandeur of tho Homeric heroes. 
There is a breadth and vigour even 
about the wily Ulysses, though we 
have no particular sympathy with 
him, which somehow throws a certain 
greatness into his sometimes very 
doubtful devices, and keeps us from 
despising him. JExms is a being 
of colder blood and smaller mould. 
The poet's favourite epithet for him 


is *‘the pious;" but the reader is 
disposed to substitute the ^'prudent” 
— a less attractive title. AU the 
critics make violent efforts to im- 
press upon us the fact that •aa there 
was no love, properly so-called, in 
ancient days, nor appreciation of 
the delicacy and finer soul of that 
passion, the pious wanderer^s treat- 
ment of Dido was perfectly in ke^ 
ing with the temper and morality 
of his time. And so we presume it 
was; yet Virgil would not have 
been a poet had ho not known bet- 
ter, and ho vindicates himself, at 
least in some degree, by the grand 
strain of indignant remonstrance 
and invective which ho puts into 
Dido’s mouth. Tho reader’s sym- 
pathy, it is needless to say, is en- 
tirely with the tragical forsaken 
woman, in whoso presence the cau- 
tious hero cuts a very poor figure. 
There is no passion in him at any 
part of the tale. He is weaker and 
poorer oven than the false lover of 
later romance, who before the mo- 
ment of his perfidy arrives, has one 
time or other been kindled by some 
living warmth. ALneas is the most 
calcidaiing and cold-blooded of ad- 
venturers, accepting everything be- 
stowed upon him, whether it bo a 
meal or a heart, with the same 
tommonplaco perception of his own 
advantage, readiness to take all he 
can get, and prudent determination 
to give as little as possible in re- 
turn. Dido’s devotion is nothing 
to him ; he is moved by no sym- 
pathy for her despair, but pursues 
his own cool purpose throu^out 
all with sober-minded brutality, not 
violent^ for violence is not congenial 
to his character, but obstinately 
pious, holding fast by the com- 
mands of the gods, and Straying the 
impassioned queen as no doubt he 
would have married her, had Her- 
mes and the rest BO couxiselled him 
for his advantage, in a respectable, 
cold-blooded way. Dido, on the 
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other hand, is much below the level 
of those tragic women with whom 
we acquaintance in the Greek 
dramOi Seside Medea sho fades 
into the merest neutral tint ; yet 
how fine is the scorn and indigna- 
tion of her parting address to the 
cool visitor who found her glorious 
and prospering, and left her in the 
bitterness of ruin and despair! 
Women in such circumstances are 
apt, all the world over, to tell some 
un^easant truths. Neither of the 
parties in this tragic encounter 
reach the level of the earlier epic ; 
but Dido, who is the victim, has, 
as generaUy happens, the best of it 
in the record, and is to us the cen- 
tral figure, the only one in whom 
any depth of human passion is in- 
volved. 

idCneas soils away, complacent and 
oA\m as over, when he has detached 
liimself from the desolate queen, 
feeling a little pang of fear when 
he secs, across the sea, the glare of 
the funeral pile on which Dido is 
perishing, but totally unmoved and 
unimpressed by the condition in 
which he has left her. After some 
further adventures he encounters 
the mystic Sybil, through whose 
agency ho descends into the Shades, 
in order to sec his father Aiiohises, 
and to receive thus at first hand* 
the directions for his future career, 
which had been dimly signified to 
him hitherto in dreams. The 
sixth book of the .^neid, which 
contains on account of this visit 
to the spiritual world, is to many 
readers the most interesting of the 
whole poem — ^interesting not only 
in itself, but in consideration of 
the place it holds between Homer 
and Dante, between the primeval 
heathen and the medievd Chris- 
tian view of that unseen region 
which imagination has always ques- 
tioned BO eagerly. There is no 
doubt that Yir^ conducts his 
traveller into those unknown 


shadows Avith true originality and 
poetic power. He is not able to 
forgot the story of the great poet 
who went there before him, any 
more than the mighty Italian who 
followed is able to forget his own 
progress through the eternal glooms ; 
and few things could be more 
interesting than to contrast the 
three visions of the unseen, pro- 
ceeding, as they do, from three 
utterly diflerent standing points. 
Homer and Dante have both of 
them a robust, unquestioning faith, 
such as it is ; but he who comes 
between, the poet of worn out and 
enfeebled Paganism, to whom the 
gods of Olympus had grown dim, 
who was bom mb Julio, late, yet 
too soon for, better knowledge — ^to 
liim Hades is dim indeed, not only a 
land of shadows, but perliaps a sha- 
dow itself — a region of which dreams 
and chimeras haunt the portal as 
the travellers enter, and dreams 
take exit by the parting door. 
Nothing can be more poetical and 
delicate than the suggestion, con- 
veyed in the dream-tree at one end, 
and the dream-gates at the other, 
that Hades itself, and all its shades, 
arc but a dream. Homer’s ap^ialling 
vision of the stream of blood, at 
which every pole ghost must drink 
licfore it can address or even re- 
cognise the moi-tal visitor, and to 
which tlie dim spectres crowd 
witli hungry eyes intent upon the 
dreadful draught — ^finds no place in 
the more refined but dimmer shades 
which Virgil enters with his hero, 
to hear Anchisos tell the glories and 
the woes of ^Eneas’ royal race. 
Homer, though ho treats the gods 
so cavalierly, was sure enough — os 
sure as man con be, of that unseen 
world ; but Virgil has no certainty ; 
it is all dim to him ; perhaps only 
a vision after all. Dante, on the 
other hand, who had regained more 
than the certainty of the elder 
Greek, would have had, wo can 
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imagine, but littlo objection even 
to such a tremendous imago 
as that ditch of blood. But his 
* Inferno/ though full of punish- 
ments infinitely moro terrible 
than exist in the imaginations 
-of his predecessors, is somehow 
less overwhelmingly sad. To the 
<lreek and Latin alike, the shades 
of the departed are separated 
so entirely from humanity, and 
are so pitifully disembodM and 
unreal, that even Farinata in his 
living tomb, even the Pope who 
waits with burning feet the ap- 
proach of his successor, is to be 
•envied in comparison. In the 
d(}pths of Malobolge these Tuscans 
are men, living, struggling, in a 
world full of movement, where 
there is constant action going on 
of one kind or another, and where 
a grim humour still exists, and 
chances of momentary escape fiem 
tlieir tormentors — or at least the ex- 
citement of pursuit, and the amuse- 
ment of watching other episodes 
of flight, capture, torture, and exhaus- 
tion — arc still within their reach. 
It may bo ])oor fun to bolt under 
the boiling pitch, and thus osenpe 
the forks of tlic demons, as did that 
Kavarresc spirit who bdked witli 
Dante and his leader \ but at least 
ilio other trembling wretches in the 
ditch must liavo found a certain 
amusement in watching the trick of 
their comrade, and snatehed a fearful 
joy in beholding the demons turn 
their weapons on each other. No 
such commotion over disturbs the 
motionless still air of the heathen 
Hades. There ore no men there, 
but creatures disembodied ; and 
■oven the Elysian fields and plains 
of asphodel are sadder, more de- 
pressing and melancholy, than the 
robust medieval Inferno, where all 
•things are real, both the suflerers and 
the punishment. Virgil is the most 
.shadowy and vogue of the three 
in his pictures of the unknown. 


It is a vision to him — a dim 
revelation of the night The 
door through which .^eas quits 
that mystic region is the ivory 
gate, polished and fisir, through 
wliich Pluto sends false dreams 
“ that hurt the hearts of men ” — 
but the only other exit, that of 
authentic vision,” still leaves to 
the unreal the universal sway, and 
rounds up with a dream the 
shadowy tale. Hero is the de- 
scription of ilic entrance to that 
visionary world. 

*'Tliey went in darkness through the 
loiiciv shade 

By Pluto’s droad and desolate domains, 
As when tlic moon's uncertain rays 
light on 

Some traveller through tho woods, while 
all the sky 

Is hid, and uatum’s vaiied lovelinc&s 
Assumes the blackness of surrounding 
night. 

First in tho very gates of Hell there 
sat 

Dork Cares and Grief the punishers of 
men; 

Here fell Diseases crouch, a isdlid hojid, 
And sad Decay, and Fear, and Penury 
Siiualid niid foul, and Hunger, counsel- 
ling ill ; 

Shapes terrible to view. And here stands 
Death, 

And painful Toil, and death’s twin- 
bi-other Slec]i, 

And all the heart's forbidden joys ; and 
War 

Thirsting for Mood, lurks in tho 0 ])cn 
door. 

Hero too the avenging Furies’ iron cells. 
Here maddening Discord rages ; in her 
locks 

Dripping with blood the hissing serpents 
twine. 

Full in the midst a huge and shady elm 
Spread out its aged arms, beneath whoso 
shade 

Delusive droams, so common mmonr 
says, 

Cling in the leaves. Here many mon- 
sters dwell 

Of various aspects ; nearest to the (ute 
Tlie Centaurs^ stalls arise, the Sc;^la3 
twain 

Am next, then with liis hundred arms 
upraised 

Tho giant Briareua Here, while re- 
sounds 

The dreadful hiss of the Lcmecan snakes 
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CliimsBTa breatlics forth flame ; the Gor- 
guiis here 

And monster HaT|)ics ra^je, and dark 
appears 

Goryon’s tri^de simile.’’ 

Wo need not follow the pious 
and prudent iEneas through his 
fruitless lights and difiiculties, 
though they are many. His com- 
mission from the gods to found the 
holy city is as necessary to excuse 
his utterly unjustifiable invasion of 
Latium as was the divine command 
wliidi authorised the Hebrews to 
enter Canaan; though the wander- 
ing tribes had various quarrels on 
their hands with the kings of the 
plains independent of their higher 
authority. yEncos, howovcTi had 
no natuid plea whatever to excuse 
him, being on the contrary recei\ed 
with kindness and hospit^ty : and 
once more fails completely in se- 
curing our sympathy, which is all 
enlisted on behalf of the young 
patriot chief, fighting for his home 
and liis love, from whom this 
middle-aged adventurer takes at 
once his fatherland andhisLavinia. 
The poem ends with the victoiy of 
the stranger, the death of the gal- 
lant Tumus, and the winning of the 
reluctant bride — an end totally ab- 
horrent to modem art, which, had 
the worst come to the worst, and 
the invaders’ success been irremedi- 
able, would liave made out some 
escape by death, if no other way, 
for the unfortunate princess, at least; 
but those delicacies were not thought 
nccessaiy, even mb Julio^ or in 
cultivated and refined Augustan 
age. Thus the poet carries out his 
patriotic and courtly intention, and 
shows by what triumph of braveiy 
and of good fortune, and by what 
favour of the gods, the pious .^ilncas 
was brought from distant Troy 
across the seas, to establish the 
world-famed and world-commanding 
Borne, and to give a glorious origin 
to the family of Julius, the Cicsar 


just verged into Emperor, for 
whom he song. For tliis purpose 
Yii^ sought his heroin the glooms 
of falling Hium, and shaped his 
course among the dangers of the seas, 
and humiliated Carthage in his 
person, and wedded the Latin race 
to the traditionary splendour of 
Troy. No wonder tluit the Bomans 
received the tale with plaudits, and 
the Emperor with rewards. It is, 
we suppose, the greatest tribute 
that over poet paid to a sovereign, 
or citizen to a State. 

Mr (Jollins’ volume, 'without en- 
tering more minutely into the stato 
of Bomon affairs tlian is needful, 
will give the reader a very just idea 
of Yirgil’s position and life, as well 
as of his poetry; and the only 
criticism on which wo will venture 
is addressed rather to the transla- 
tion of which he chiefly makes use, 
than to the little book itself, in 
which all is done that space and 
possibility allow, to make, tho 
English reader acquainted with 
Virgil. The latest version of tho 
iEncid, however, from which ho 
quotes largely, and which scemslikcly 
to Biq>crsede all others, tliat of Mr 
Cuningtoii, is one to which, with 
all our respect for tho learning and 
genius of that much lamented 
scholar, wo cannot reconcile our- 
selves. Scott’s measure has its de- 
fects and its advantages; it is 
admirably adapted to the stirring 
and rugged tales for which ho em- 
ployed it ; but we cannot fuel that 
tho flowing, sometimes even jingl- 
ing metro, which is entirely appror 
priato to Gothic minstrelsy, which 
chimes in so well with tho High- 
land breezes, the discords of tlio 
pibroch, the tinkle of tho mountain 
bum, and all tho picturesque, irregu- 
lar, fantastic loro of the North, has 
anything in it congenial with tho 
stately classic strain, dignified not 
only by its own elaborate construc- 
tion, but by its antiquity, its lofty 
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pretensions, its heroic subject. The 
sentiment of Yiigil and that of Scott 
are so osentially different, that to 
link the one poet to tlio other 
involyes an incongruity which is 
almost absurd. It is something 
like dressing a Eoman senator in 
hilt and philabeg. Perhaps— it is 
like enough — Agamemnon, him- 
self the king of men, may have 
worn some primitive garment not 
unlike the petticoat of on Albanian, 
which, in its turn, is sufficiently 
like the Highlander’s kilt ; but this 
possible bocking-up of fact %vould 
not make the appearance of the 
(Ircck less grotesque if ho appeared 
in the ganneut of Koderick Dhu. 
Grave Viigii, out of the eternal 
shadows, he from whoso paroleornate 
the great Tuscan drew his inspira- 
tion, ho who moves witli m^yestic 
solomiiity through the dim circles 
of tlie Inferno, what natural in- 
ducement could lead him to hieak 
voluntarily into the easy canter of tho 
Holder Minstiu], and to go tripping 
over hill and dole, or skimming 
along tho coast with a light-minded 
modem biueze in his sails) The 
idea strikes ns as almost comic, 
and this notwitlistanding tlie won- 
derful truth and fidelity of the 
translation, which makes it still 
more to be regretted that its form 
should bo subject to so obvious an 
objection. Dryden’s more heroic 
strain may bo less faithful, but it is 
certainly more appropriate. 

The other greatest name in Latin 
literature belongs to tho same bril- 
liant period — tho Augustan ago. 
Curiously enough, the decay of civic 
freedom and tho rise of a despotism 
does not by any moans involve that 
deadness of art which we would 
gladly bdiove attended the downfall 
of national principle. 'NVhat wo 
fondly call the Augustan age in 
England was indeed destitute of 
any deep-laid scheme against our 
national liberties, and good sleopy 


Queen Anne was as unlike a subtly 
encroaching despot as it is possible 
to imagine. But still, enlightened 
tyranny is as likely to foster the 
arts as any better system, though 
few despots have had such divine 
slaves to do their bidding as Yixgil 
and Horace. Horace is the songster, 
moralist, and satirist of that briUiant 
ago, as Yirgil is its serious poet. 
The two men were friends — the one 
bringing the other under the notice 
of that Miccenas whose name has 
become tho synonym of an enlight- 
ened patron, and whose viUa on that 
lovely hill at Tivoli was once as full 
of tho overflowings of genius as its 
grey walls are now of the sparkling 
eascatdlej which — a softer revenge 
than Nature often takes upon those 
who cheat her laws and escape her 
doom of inevitable decay — leap 
shining from tho windows, through 
which Yiigil and Horace together 
may have watched the sun setting 
over tlie (^ampagna. Horace, how- 
ever, is less easily capable of intro- 
duction to the unlcamed I'cader than 
his friend and contemporary. No 
one knows him better, or is moro 
thoroughly qualified to expound his 
tuneful verso and pleasant, but not 
very poetical, existence, than Mr The- 
odore Martin, with whosetranslations 
the world is already well acquainted. 
He has made one of the pleasantest 
volumes of this series out of the 
poet whom lio has studied so closoly 
and rendered so well. Horace was 
of the lower level of society, the 
son of a slave, while Yirgil was 
‘‘born a gentleman,”— one of tho 
many instances of the absolute im- 
partiality of nature in conferring 
her highest endowments. Tlie slave 
father, however, was rich enough to 
give him the best education procur- 
able, and wise enough to accompany 
it with his personal supervision and 
precepts. His first appearance be- 
fore the public seems to have been 
as a satirist — an cosy way to secure 
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tho popular ear in Biich a commuiuty 
as Borne, and one which youth 
generally feels very congenial to its 
own deep-seated sense of superiority. 
It was only, however, when he at- 
tracted the notice of Maecenas that 
Horace came into the way of becom- 
ing great. Maecenas, it is said, took 
nearly a year to decide whether he 
should admit the young poet into 
his poetical and politick coterie or 
nob For call this time, Horace, 
after their first interview, heard 
nothing of the all-powerful patron 
who could make any man’s fortune ; 
but, at the end of the long interval, 
he was sent for and bidden to con- 
sider himself enrolled for the future 
among tho friends of Mieceniis. 
After this, his career was smooth 
enough, and in the course of a few 
years, his noble patron bestowed 
upon him the Sabine farm which 
figures so largely in all he says and 
sings. It was worth while being a 
poet in days when such gifts were 
natuiaL The Sabine farm seems 
to have done more than secure for 
Horace the competence which is so 
dear to aU ease-loving people; it 
gave him an unfailing refuge from 
^1 the troubles of the world. Ho 
flew to it when he was weary or out 
of temper, when a passing fit 
of spleen or indignation brought 
that disgust which comes and goes 
so easily with real lovers of tho 
world. It answered all the jmrpose 
of family and childinn to him — ho 
could always fall back upon it 
whatever happened. The character 
which Mr Martin presents to the 
reader is very charming, friendly, 
and attractive, if not perhaps very 
elevated. Horace is of the world, 
worldly; he does not even strike 
the highest note of Epicurean 
philosophy. His “ vanity of vani- 
ties,” though ho twitters it lightly 
enough in many a refrain, has no- 
thing of tho tragic disappointment 
of the Hebrew. Even in enjoy- 
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ment he is no optimist, demanding 
the impossible; but asks only, in liis 
cheerful way, to get along comfort- 
ably, and amuse himself and please 
himself, without harming others. 
His moralities ore of a comfortable 
worldly sort; his immomlitios ore 
perfectly easy and good-humoured. 
His loves (save the mark !) and his 
luitrods are alike moderate, and 
bring no particular harm to any 
one. And his poetry is full of him- 
self, and of these easy and pleasant 
characteristics. His form, his fields, 
his vines, the log that is laid upon 
that hearth which we all know so 
well, the old wine that is brought 
out, tho old friend who is hailed with 
genial hospitality, when Soracte is 
white with snow, and tho stormy 
winds tear the chestnut glades ; his 
Bandusian fount by which he finds 
a cool refuge when summer blazes 
upon the plain,— even the reader 
who knows little of Horace has 
already heard of those familiar parts 
of him. He is the shrewdest, most 
clearheaded of cosy men, keen and 
humorous in his native lightness 
of soul, aware of his own little 
self-deceptions, and laughing in his 
sleeve at his own babble of giecii 
fields — ^yct, notwithstanding tho 
laugh, knowing that the babble is 
true when the fields are his OAvn. 
Altogether, though he is far from 
a lofty personage, he is never 
unlikcable, even lovable Avhen he 
jdeases. He is perfectly friendly, 
though he Avould not make tho 
slightest sacrifice for your sake; 
but neither would ho ask any from 
you. He takes eveiything in an 
easy tone, confident that nothing 
can last, not love itself, as he ex- 
pounds to his beauties. Mr Martin 
gives many examples of his poetic 
style, and for these Ave refer the 
reader to tho charming volume itselfi 
Ko one lias succeeded bettor in 
catching tho airy grace, tho light- 
ness of tho treatment, Uio music of 
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the verse. Hero is a charmiiig 
-description of his own mode of life, 
simple, yet embodying that luxury 
of simplicity, the eigoymcnt of 
ovorything the writer loves best. 
The ordinary occupations and plea- 
sures of his day are thus set forth in 
contrast with the splendid troubles 
of public life : — 

I walk alone, by mine own fancy led, 
Inquiro the price of potherbs and of 
bread, 

The circus cross, to see its tricks and fun. 
The forum, too, at times, near set of sun ; 
With other fools there do 1 stand and 
gape 

Sound fortune-tellers’ stalls, thence homo 
escape 

To a plain meal of pancakes, pulse, and 
pease; • 

Three young boy-slaves attend on mo 
wiui these. 

Upon a slab of snow-white marble stand 
A goblet and two beakers ; near at hand, 
A uominoii ewer, patera, and bowl ; 
CaiuiNiniu's potteries produced the whole. 

To sleep then I 

1 keep my couch till ten, then walk 
awhile. 

Or having read or writ what may beguile 
A (juict idter-liour, anoint my limbs 
With oil, not such ns filthy Xatta skims 
From lamps defrauded of their iiuctuous 
fare. 

And when the sunbeams, grown too hot 
to bear, 

Wani me to quit the field, and hand-ball 
pla3% 

The Itath takes all my weariness Kwuy. 
Then, having lightly dined, just to 
appease 

The sense of emptiness, I take mine ease, 
Knjoyiiig all home’s simple luxury. 

This 18 me life of bard uncloggcd, like me, 
lly stern ambition’s miserable weight. 

So placed, I own with mtitude, my state 
Is sweeter, ny, tliau tiicugh a qiucstor’s 
power 

From sire and groudsirc’s sires had been 
my dower. 

This is perhaps the most gentle 
and irreproachable form of self- 
indulgence, and sounds charmingly 
on paper. The deeper note involved 
in this delightful comfort and un- 
assuming luxury, the future which 
it wisely, in accordance with its 
code, inquires into but little, accept- 
ing the inevitable, however, with 


sense and courage, is expressed in 
the following well-known verses : — 

‘‘Ask not— such lore’s forbidden— 
What destined term may bo 

Within tlie future hidden 
For ns, Lcuconde. 

Both thou and I 
Must quickly die 1 
Content thee, then, nor madly hope 
To wrest a false assurance from Chaldean 
horoscope. 

Far nobler, belter wore it, 
Whate’er may be in storo. 

With soul serene to bear it. 

If winters many more 
Jove spare for tliee. 

Or this shall be 

The lost, that now with sullen roar 
Scatters the Tuscan surge in foam upon 
the rock-bound shore. 

Bo wise, your ^rit firing 
With cups or tempered wine. 

And hopes afar aspiring 
In compass brief confine, 

Use nil life’s powers ; 

Tlio envious hours 
Fly as we talk ; then live to-day. 

2^or fondly to to-morrow trast moro than 
3 'ou must or may.” 

Oddly enough, these verses aro 
quoted in the eccentric and some- 
what foolish novel of a clever writer 
lately published, as an example of 
the means by which his heroine 
was trained into the most perfect 
of women ! We doubt whether ihe 
little poem would generally com- 
mend itself as adapted for this pur- 
pose ; but the sentiment is fine of 
its kind, and affords a fit crown and 
conclusion to the easy, genial, high- 
ly-cultured, and all-enjoying life of 
l^e old Eonian. He reai^OB a high 
note, and shows a spirit touched to 
a finer issue, in one of the odes to 
Mieconas. His patron lacked what 
Horace so fully possessed — a tran- 
quil and contented spirit — and it 
was evidently to soothe some de- 
spondent mood that the poet gave 
vent to this expression of devoted 
friendship : — 

** Why wilt thou kill me with thy bod« 
iug fears ? 

Why, oh Miecenas, why I 
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Before thee liee a train of Iiappy yean : 

' Yes, nor the gods nor I 
Conld brook that thou shonldst first be 
laid in dost, 

Who art my stay, my gloiy, and my 
trust! 

Ah, if untimely Fate diould snatch 
thee hence, 

Tliee, of my soul a part, 

Why should 1 linger on, with deadened 
sroiHc, 

And erer-sching heart, 

A worthless fra^ent of a fallen shrine ? 
No, no, one day shall set^ thy death 
and mine ! 

Tldiik not that 1 have sworn a bootless 
oath; 

Yes, we shall go, shall go, 

Hand link'd in hand, whene'er thon 
leadost, both 
The lost sad road below ! 

Mo neither the Chinia^ra’s fiery breath. 
Nor Gyges, even could Gyges rise from 
ileatli, 

Witli all liis hundred huiida from thee 
shall sever ; 

For in such sort it hath 
Pleased the dread Fates, and Justice 
potent ever. 

To interweave our path, 

Beneath whaUwer aspect thou w’ert 
bom, 

Libra, or Scor^uon fierce, or Capri- 
corn.” 

The pTomii=tc to go “hand in 
hand” with his friend, when the 
summons came, on the sad road 
that led below, might have been a 
lash one ; but it was singularly and 
touchingly verified. Mecconasdiodin 
summer, and Homco in the Novem- 
ber of the same year, at the age of 
fifty-seven — so it might well have 
been that something of the languor 
of soul that creeps over the lonely 
man when his friends disappear 
from his side had undermined the 
life of the poet. His death is, as 
so often happens, tlie most touch- 
ing event in his life. 

The other poets a little earlier or 
a little later than Virgil or Horace, 
who still maybe classed as their 
contemporaries, find no place in Mr 
Collins’s series. Ovid, Tibullus, 


Fropertius, Catullus, are passed over 
without a word — for what reason wo 
can scarcely divine, unless from the 
difficulty, to which we have re- 
peatedly referred, of giving any fit 
idea, by any moans hut those of 
direct translation, of non-diamatic 
poetry. The reason is quite valid, 
and worthy of full consideration; 
yet wo think that some briefer no- 
tice might have been given with 
advantage of these tuneful brethren 
—enough at least to distinguish and 
identify them to unlearned readers. 
They are better known, more im- 
portant, and more poetical, wc can- 
not but think, than Plautus and Ter- 
ence, who make up a volume with 
their comedies — adaptations from 
Greek originals — and whose sole title 
to preference is, that their stories 
are more cas}'' to tell. There is 
little upon which we can dwell in 
these two writers ; fine speeches and 
striking lines, like the famous 
“Homo sum: humani nihil a mo 
alienum puto,” are no doubt to be 
found in them; but our leisure docs 
not permit us to dig for them through 
a mass of indifferent plots confessed- 
ly not original. Passing over these 
minor dramatists, wo come to two 
great men of action sufficiently 
linked witli literature to entitle 
them to a place among classic 
authors, and giving in their princely 
persons a more splendid demonstra- 
tion of Eoman life than any merely 
literary productions could do. These 
men are Ciesar and Cicero. Mr 
Anthony Trollope has told the story 
of the great Julius with much case 
and spirit ; almost too clearly, 
brightly, and well for a subject 
which vre associate with mighty 
tomes and heavy periods. The 
reader feels as if he owed to the 
great Coosar something more solemn 
than the pleasure with whicli ho 
reads a narrative in which there is 
no tedium. It is seldom that an 
artist so distinguished in one branch 
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of literature, takes the trouble of en- 
tering upon another : and the skill 
of the practised narrator conveys an 
unusuid charm to the history. Mr 
Trollope carries out the principle of 
the Boiies with conscientiousness. 
He tells the story of the Commen- 
taries in his own words, which arc of 
iliemselves most characteristic and 
pleasant. A more sjdondid life has 
never been in the world, and there 
are abundant means of studying it. 
The man who as nearly conquered 
the world as any one man could do ; 
who conquered the might of old 
Home, its factions and traditions ; 
— who, struggling through a hun- 
dred vicissitudes, made himself the 
foremost figure of his day, a kind of 
king of the universe, so to speak — 
he who was first in Komc being 
first in the woild — and who, not 
content with all these achievements, 
wrote the story of them better than 
any one else could luive written it, 
— requires little additional labour on 
the part of his biographer to prove 
his greatness, lie is the most 
heroic, as he is the most powerful, 
of IkOmaiis, in himself an admir- 
able ty)io uf Komc, all-conquering, 
invincible, proudest and greatest 
of empires ; but his place is more 
in the imperial line of kings and 
statesmen than with the humbler, 
if not less jiroud, order of poets and 
writers. The blaze of splendour 
about him dazzles our eyes. Wo 
ara more at homo at the Sabine 
farm, listening to the trickling of 
the summer fountain, or warm in- 
doors in wintry weather over the 
chestnuts and the wine. 

Cicero, however, less fortunate, 
less splendid, and less great, suc- 
ceeds better than Csnsar does in 
combining the glow and sliine of 
public eminence with that milder 
glory which is more dear to our 
heart. His public career was splen- 
did, but^ unlike that of Cassar, it 
was checkered by great downfall 


and misfortune, os well as by the 
greatest honours and promotions. 
He gained the highest distinctions 
Home could give, earning the titles 
of Pater Patrise and of Saviour of 
Kome, and then was driven out 
ignominiously, an outlaw and ex- 
communicated person ; but only to 
bo brought back eighteen months 
later in triumph — carried bock to 
Kome on the shoulders of Italy,” as 
he himself says. Later, he joined in 
the conspiracy of Brutus and Cassius 
against Cussar ; and when that fkuled 
in any results except murder, found 
in Antony, against whom in the 
mean time ho had launched his tre- 
mendous Philippics, an enemy 
still more dangerous and powerful 
than the two former, Catiline and 
Clodius, who had brought about his 
previous misfortunes. It is a kind of 
happiness in its way to have had 
for enemies men whose very names 
are hateful in history, and whom no 
good man would care to call friend. 
Cicero died sadly enough while in 
the act of escaping. He was being 
carried in his litter by his slaves 
through the woods which adjoined 
his villa, to the coast, that ho might 
get off by sea. He had been urged 
unwillingly to this flight by his 
faithful servants, and lay in liis 
litter, moving slowly through the 
dewy trees, reading his favourite 
Euripides when the pursuers overtook 
him. The leader of the band was 
one whom Cicero’s eloquence had 
saved for that moment; and there the 
Koman warriors killed the old man, 
the Pater Patrhe, the Saviour of their 
city. If we had space to enter into 
his lifpi, there are specks in it evi- 
dent enough ; but he was both noble 
and unfortunate ; and the vanity of 
which he is accused, and inability 
to bear misfortune like a man, are, 
no doubt, fully attributable to the 
keen, nervous sensibility of his or- 
ganisation, and partly to the habit 
of his time, which was not fiLshioned 
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(a thing we find it so hard to un- 
derstand) upon our English nine- 
teenth - centuiy rules of what is 
dignified or not. His first great 
claim upon the recollection of pos- 
terity as a classic writer is (if we 
may be permitted a bull) not thSrough 
his writings at all, but his speeches 
— splendid pieccs.of oratory in which 
great public speakers of all subse- 
quent ages have found their models. 
It is scarcely less easy to render 
them into quiet English than to 
transfer into our mother tongue the 
poetic strains of fervent Italy. Wo 
feel that not only are the words 
wanting, but the speaker, to enable 
us to feel the fidl force of the 
oration. Mr Collins quotes a great 
many of these speeches, and fiom 
them the reader will learn os much 
as it is possible to leom of Cicero’s 
power in this wa}^ We will 
give only one example, one which 
shows the superior skill of the 
pleader, and his power of compre- 
hending all the possibilities of a 
situation. He had been called 
upon to defend Ligarius, who was 
impeached of treason against the 
state, in the person of C?csar, as hav- 
ing borne arms against him in his 
African campaign. Cicero himself 
had been on the side of those against 
whomCffisar fought — and Csesar was 
the judge. It would bo difficult to 
imagine a position more difficult or 
more embarrassing. The advocate 
began by ^‘making out what case 
he could for his client.” Clearly 
there was little enough to be said. 
Then with that unerring instinctive 
perception of what is best, which is 
sometimes the result of consummate 
skill and dexterity, and sometime 
the merest dictate of nature, he sud- 
denly threw down his argument and 
spoke direct to the judge on the 
Imch, who was at the same time the 
offended person : — 

“ I have pleaded many causes, CoBsar, 
• - . but 1 never yet used language 
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of this sort — * Paidon him, sirs, he has 
offended ; he has made aliilsc step ; he 
did^ not think to do it ; he never will 
This is lang^e we use to a 
father. To the court it must bo — * He 
did not do_ it ; he never contemplated 
it ; tlie evidence is false ; the charge is 
fabricat^.’ If you tell me you sit but 
as the judge of the fact in this cose^ 
Ciesar — if yon ask me when and where 
he served against yon — I am silent. I 
willuotnowdwellnpou the extenuating 
circumstances which even before a ju- 
dicial tribunal might have their weimit. 
We take tliis course before a judge, but 
1 am heix* pleading to a father. I 
have erred, 1 have done ^viong, I am 
BOUT ; I take refuge in your clemency ; 
I ask forgiveness for my fault. I pray 
you, pardon me. . . . Tlicre is no- 
thing so popular, believe me, sir, as 
kindness,— of nil your many virtues, 
none wins men’s admiration and their 
love like mercy. In nothing do men 
reach so near tlic gods, ns Avhen tlicy can 
give life and safety to mankind. For- 
tune has given you nothing more glori- 
ous than the power — our own natui'e 
can supply notliing iiiore noble than 
the will — to spare and iioiilon when- 
ever you can. The case, perhaps, dc- 
inand.s a longer advocacy — ^}'our gra- 
cious disposition feels it too long al- 
ready. So I make an end, preferring 
for my ciiiise that you should argue 
with your own lieai't, tliaii that I or 
any other sliould aigue with you. I will 
urge nothing more than this— the grace 
which yon shall extend to my client 
in his absence, will be felt as u buuii 
by all hei-e present.” 

In these few noble lines arc com- 
pressed much that Shakespeare has 
repeated on various occasions. That 
quality of mercy which hlcsseth 
him that gives and him that takes, 
has never boon more beautifully 
claimed. Not Isabella when she 
catches the cold Angelo’s ear with, 
“ Hark, I will bribe you ! ” — not 
Portia’s fine appeal, — are more 
direct than this which was ad- 
dressed by the greatest orator in 
Home to the greatest conqueror; 
and though these old liomans were 
UtUo affected by sentiment, and 
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quito unused to decide any practical 
questions by such a plea, yet the 
appeal was successful, and Ligariiis 
was pardoned. 

The other works of Cicero are all 
on ethical and philosophical sub- 
jects. Ilis famous essay on Old 
Ago, and that on Friendship, are of 
a less profound character than the 
Xdiilosophical discussions on the 
True Ends of Life (‘Do Finibus 
Bonorum ct llilalorum ’ ), the dis- 
])utations upon the nature of God, 
upon death, upon inimoTtality, 
and upon the connection between 
virtue and happiness, of wliich 
the reader will hero find an ex- 
cellent Rummar}'. Some of these 
thoughts arc very remarkable in 
their elevation and purity. They 
are full of tliat profound uncertainty 
which belonged to their age, and 
wliich indeed hangs over nil ages, 
ever ready to reappear when men 
([ucstion deeply that silence which 
gives so little rcjdy. So noblo and 
spiiitual, however, are many of the 
sentiments uttered by the oldEoman, 
to whom the ancient gods of Greece 
weix) fables, and who was too early 
for Christianity, even had it been 
likely that his pride would have 
stooped to a faith so humbly intio- 
truced, that we can only wonder 
and admire the elevation of soul 
and wistful intuition which formed 
a religious atmosphere about those 
groat spirits groping to^vards the 
God they divined, with a devotion 
more disinterested, more genuine 
than our own. Erasmus speaks of 
Cicero as fit to be a canonised saint. 
Petrarch says of him that “you 
would fancy sometimes it was not a 
Pagan philosopher, but a Christian 
apostle who was speaking;” and 
the beautiful passages translated 
— and very well tzandated — by 
Mr CoUins, may persuade the reader 
that these high testimonies scarcely 
go too far. There is something ex- 
tremely touching even in the origin 


of these works. Some of them were 
written to distract his mind under 
the great grief of his life — ^the death 
of his daughter TuUia ; the others 
to solace him in his scarcely less 
grief for Itome, when he saw great 
Ca3sar’s great despotism, whi(£ he 
had risked his soul to cut shorty 
transforrod into the inferior hands 
of Antony. It gives a deeper interest 
to the philosopher’s searching de- 
mand, AVhat is death 1 when wo re- 
member that this piteous question 
— ^to which Christianity itself gives 
but a broad general answer, and 
none of those details for which the 
soul yearns — was that of a father 
whoso child had gone away from 
him into the unknown. “ To me,” 
he says, “ when I consider the na- 
ture of tho soul, there is far more 
difficulty and obscurity in forming 
a conception of what the soul is 
while in the body — in a dwelling 
where it seems so little at home — 
than of what it will be when it has 
escaped into tho free atmosphere of 
heaven, which seems its natural 
abode.” What taught him so ele- 
vated and spiritual a conception 1 
Somehow or other, Cicero hod found 
out that this Soul was tho thing most 
worth attention of anything in tho 
world. Poor sord ! in this advanced 
ago it has fallen into disrepute, like 
many other things, and is less in- 
tcresting'or important than the lobe 
of the ear, and the ball of tho thumb 
— of all tho changes between our 
time and Cicero’s, one of the most 
wonderful, surely. 

We will give but one other pas- 
sage from the essay on Old Age— a 
very famous one, for which again 
we are indebted to Mr Collins : — 

“ It likes me not to moum over de- 
porting life as many men, and men of 
learning, liave done. Nor can 1 repet 
that I have lived, siiice I have so lived 
as that I may trust I was not bom in 
vain ; and 1 depart out of life as out 
of a temporary lodging, not as out of 
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my home. For Nature has given it to 
us as an inu to tarry at by the way, 
not 08 a place to abide in. Oh glori- 
ous day ! when I slioll set out to join 
that blessed company and assembly of 
disembcnlied spirits, and quit this crowd 
and nibble of life ! For I shall go my 
way, not only to those groat men of 
whom 1 spoke, but to niv own son 
Cato, than whom Wiis never uetter nian 
born, nor more full of dutiful affection ; 
whose body I laid on the fiiuerol pile — 
an office fic should rather have done 
for me. But his spirit has never left 
luc ; it still looks fondly back ujion 
me, thou^L it has gone aKsuiodly into 
those abodes where he knew that 1 
myself shall follow. And this, luv 
great loss, I seemed to boar with 
calmness ; not that 1 bore it undis- 
turbed, blit that I still consoled m}'- 
self with the thought that the separa- 
tion between us could not be for long. 
And if I en* in this, in that 1 believe 
the sjiirits of men to be iminortul, 1 
eiT willingly ; nor wouhl 1 have this 
mistaken opinion of mine uprooted so 
long as I live. But if, after 1 am dead, 
I sliall have no consciousness, ns some 
curious philosophers assi^rt, then I am 
not afniid of dead philosopliers laugh- 
ing at my mistake.” 

We are transported into another 
century and a changed atmosphere 
by the next group of Koman writers 
to whom wo are introduced. From 
the last struggles of tlie falling Jte- 
public, dying hard under tlic des- 
perate cliampionship of such men as 
Pompey, Cicero, and the band of 
tragic but ineffectual conspirators 
who killed great Cmsai*; and the 
subdued tranrpiillity, as of a sea 
stilled after a storm, of the age of 
Augustus, full of all the softer pip- 
ings of jicace and lays of ])oets, — urc 
plunge at once into the misery and 
degradation that followed under 
such rulers as Nero and Domitiaii. 
To illustrate this period, we have 
Tacitus the historian, Pliny, whom 
wo may call the fatn iligr commen- 
tator and social critic, and Juvenal 
the satirist ; so that by means of so 
many different expositors, each help- 


ing out the picture made by the 
other, we ought to have it in our 
power to form a sufficiently just 
idea of the condition of liome. The 
works of Tacitus, with one excep- 
tion, are historical. His 'Agricola* 
gives us the life of a good general 
and brave man, with something in 
liim of the old heroic Boman strain, 
whose success in pushing the Bo- 
man legions along the rugged north- 
ern coasts of our own i^nd, gives 
him a special interest to oursdves, 
if, indeed, any interest can ho strong 
which lies so far in the dim ])asi, 
and concerns ancestors so unrecog- 
nisable as the Scots or Piets, who 
gave the Homan general enough to 
do even in our dear humdrum aiirl 
placid Kingdom of Fife. The sub- 
ject of the ‘ Cccrmany* is sufficiently 
indicated by its title; it is an ac- 
count of that groat midland roiiti- 
nental country, out of the glooms of 
wdiicli there came came now and 
then fierci* and rude invaders, and 
ill which revolts against Boman 
sway were perpetual. It is full of 
curious descriptions, siicli as a mail 
oxamining those glooms out of the 
heart of civilisation would be like- 
ly to make, and which arc inter- 
esting both in their mistakes and in 
their aflirmations. '' All have fierce 
blue eyes, red linir, Luge frames,” 
be says — the common description, 
by the way, of the half-savage war- 
rior, whom civilisation half dreads 
and is half contemptuous of. Not 
much more than a century ago, the 
same description might liave been 
given in England of those "ivild 
Scotch ** who followed Prince 
Charlie. The still broader gen- 
eralisation which describes the 
Teutons as “a race without either 
natural or acquired cunning,” is 
amusing enough. The 'Annals' 
and 'History,' one closely follow- 
ing on the other, are, however, 
the greatest works of Tacitus. The 
first embraces the first half of the 
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contiiry in which he himself lived — 
the ago just before his own, which 
he had most abundant opportunity of 
fathoming and comprehending ; the 
second is the story of the reigns 
under wliich ho himself lived. The 
many mutilations to which they have 
been subject impair the perfection of 
those records ; but the English read- 
er will find oven in Mr Bodham 
Donne’s summary a very compre- 
hensive view of the history of the 
time, its extraordinary convulsions, 
its succession of one tyrant after 
another, the frightful opisode of 
military domination wliich gave to 
tho paralysed city such rulers as 
Otho and Vitollius, and call the 
vicissitudes of Cicsarism — occasion- 
ally fortunate, as when VeR]>asian 
and 1'itus ruled, but always stupe- 
fying and deadening tlic national 
life, and working downwards to 
coi*tain ruin. The strong bias 
against tho system of despotism 
which is evident, gives pungency to 
the record, such as a history of the 
Napoleons hy such a liittcr yet 
honourable critic as MontalcmliCTt 
might have shown. There is little 
space in tho small volumes of this 
scries for giving, besides the neces- 
sary nanutivc and summary, much 
insight into tho style and eloquence 
of such a writer — a thing itself ex- 
tremoly difficult, almost impossible ; 
but any good account of tho most 
authentic story of the first century 
must be interesting to tho English 
reader. 

riiny, the friend of Tacitus, 
lends his brighter social sketches 
to fill out the statelier narrative, 
and furnishes an extremely pleas- 
ant volume, more easy and like- 
able, if less important, than 
the historian’s weighty narrative. 
These sketches, as the reader is 
aware, are in the form of letters, 
and as such convey some curious 
information to us, both of historical 
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scenes and of the daily life of 
Homo, There are few books of the 
scries more attractive than Messrs 
Church and Brodribb’s agreeable 
account of this genial and kindly 
lioman. Wo enter with him into 
all the details of existence, and are 
amused by all the peculiarities 
which mark the long distance and 
difference between us, without los- 
ing sight of those more lasting con- 
ditions of humanity which are the 
same now as they were in Borne in 
the first century, a mingled likeness 
and contrast which gives the chief 
charm to social history. Tho most 
famous, perhaps, of Pliny’s letters is 
that which gives an account of the 
great eruption of Vesuvius, by which 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
destroyed, and which tho reader 
will iindrin this volume, though it 
seems unnecessary to quote it here. 
It is interesting, however, to note 
ill this narrative, and in the equally 
well-known account of the Jews 
given by Tacitus, w'hat is pointed 
out by the autWs of both vol- 
ume's — the curious absence of that 
critical faculty and sense of tho 
necessity of accuracy, which we in 
these latter days pride ourselves 
on possessing. Pliny’s story of 
tho erujition is extremely pictu- 
resque, but it is wanting in the 
most obvious details of trustwor- 
thy evidence, and tells us neither 
when the extraordinary appear- 
ances which he describes began, nor 
how long they lasted, nor where 
the terror-stricken crowd which 
pressed so uj>on him as to drive him 
onward, cscajied to in their flight, 
nor even the direction they took. 
The notes of Tacitus on the Jews 
are still more deficient in all that 
constitutes evidence, and show a 
readiness to accept the merest hear- 
say, which is very unworthy a his- 
torian, and is by no means, one 
would have said, characteristic of 
28 
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the man. It gives the most gio- 
tesque outsider’s version of the facts 
so well bown to us from other 
sources ; although even in this 
stiange travesty there is much 
which the author evidently feels 
to diow a higher tone of morality 
than that of hU own superior and 
enlightened race. 

To return, however, to Pliny: 
there are innumerable bits of Ko- 
man life in his letters much less 
known than his description of the 
fionouB and terrible catastrophe of 
Pompeii. The reader will be 
amui^ by the following curious 
sketch of an institution well known 
among us as the claque^ ivhich 
seems to have been used in Pliny’s 
days, under much less justifiable 
circumstances than those which 
have attended its modem exist- 
ence. It is hero introduced as a 
common feature in the courts of 
justice. Pliny himself practised at 
the bar like so many other distin- 
guished Romans. He is describing 
the “Court of the Hundred,” in 
which he says there are few interest- 
ing cases, and the greater part of 
the practice is in the hands of young 
and unknown men : — 

“ They have on audience like them- 
selves, regularly hired for the occa- 
sion ; a speculator contracts to supply 
them ; presents ore pissed to liKan 
quite openlv in couil, and they go for 
me same hire horn court to court; 
Yesterday two young slaves of mine 
were dragged on to applaud somebody 
at half-a-crown apiece. Such is the 
price of the highest cdoquence — for 
this you may fill a number of benches, 
collect a crowd, and have a burst of 
cheering as soon as ever the leader of 
the chorus has given the word." 

Another habit of a more re- 
fined kind — ^but one which, it 
will eraly be seen, might very well 
grow into an intolerable nuisance to 
all plain people having friends of 
the literary dma — ^was the system of 
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public readings. It is a hard case 
enough when you are liable to bo 
presented, without a moment’s no- 
tice, with a volume of your fnond’s 
poetry, and still harder when your 
opinion is asked as to the expe- 
diency of puUication; but what 
would become of us if all the 
writers of our acquaintance had 
the privilege of inviting ns to 
hear them read their pn^uctions 
— an invitation scarcely to be re- 
fused at less cost than a qnanelt 
Wo remember ruefully an accident 
that once happened to ourselves 
(and it was at llomd) when a friend, 
whose entreaties to read his M8. 
we had skilfully dodged up to the 
last moment, instead of saying fare- 
well like a Christian, jumped after 
us into the railway carriage whicli 
was about to convey us to Civita 
Vecchin,and produced upon us, help- 
less, the dreaded MS. It woidd ap- 
pear that Pliny was more charitahlo 
than we am; for ho speaks of this 
t^^rriblc practico — which Juvenal, 
more imjiatieut, denounces as one of 
“ the hon-oTs of this hateful town " 
— with an amiable complaisance : — 

“ I must beg you to excuse me to- 
day,” he says ; Titinius Capito means 
tu give a reuiling, and I cannot say 
whether 1 am iiiorc bound or more de- 
sirous to hear liiiii. . . . lie lends his 
house to moders ; and whether the 
reading be at Lis own house or elsc- 
w'liere, lie show's a remarkable kind- 
ness in making himself one of the au- 
dience ; me certainly he has never 
failed whenever he lias happened to 1)C 
in town.” “This year,” lie says on 
another occasion, “has brought us a 
great crop of jiocts. During the whole, 
month of April there was scarcely a 
day oil wliicn some one did not mve 
a reading. I am delighted to sec that 
literature flourislies, that the powers 
of our writers have tlie opportunity of 
displaying tlicmselves ; yet audiences 
come but slowly to listen. Many per- 
sons sit in the lounging places and 
waste in gossip the time that they 
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«lioulil Rpend in listening. They even 
liave news Lroiight to tliem Whether 
the reader hoH entered, whether he has 
sDoken his preface, whether he lias ^t 
tnrough a considerable jmuI of his 
iimiiusciipt. Then at hist tliey come, 
ljut come slowly and reluctantly. . . . 
<jOod heavens ! our fathers can re- 
member how the Empemr Claudius, 
walking one day in the jHilace, hearing 
a great shouting, inquired the cause. 
They told him that Noiiiiiuus was 
I'eading: whereupon he entered the 
room wholly unexpected by the render. 
Now, the idlest of men, mter having 
been invited long befon*. to att(;iid, ancl 
reiuindeil over and over again of the 
engagement, either do not come at all, 
or if they come complain of liaving 

lost a day ! * ” 

This reference to the good old 
times (not very far off in this case) 
shows that Pliny did not sliarc his 
friend Tacitus’s hatii‘d for the 
'('iusai'S. The historian, no doubt, 
woiihl liavo thrown back the 
blissful moment when the readings 
of all jiocls Avero atteudeil with 
fagorncss and intci'cst, to the g*ddcn 
ago of the Ifcpublic. “ I, however,” 
adds Pliny, wdth conscious virtue, 

have failed scarcely a single 
ivailer.” 

AVc shall quote but one other 
sketch, the jioiimit of the elder 
I’liny, to show what ancient Itoinan 
virtue was in the learned naturalist 
'\Vc fear that iii'cvorcnt youth in 
our own «lay Avould have stigma- 
tised the venerable philoso])hcr as 
something of a prig. It is to prove 
among other things the ^^marvel- 
lous iiidustiy” of his relative, that 
Pliny the younger thus writes : — 

** From the 2.3d of Aimust he began 
to stndv at midnight, aiul through the 
winter )ie continued to rise at one, or, 
attiielatest, at twoin the iiiomiiig, often 
at twelve. . . . Before daybreak 
lie would go to the Emperor Veapiisiaii, 
who also worked at night, and thence 
to his official duties. On returning 
home, he gave wlmt time remained to 


study. After taking a light meal, aS' 
oiur forefathers used to do, he would 
often, in summer, if he had leisure, re- 
cline in the sun and have a book read 
to him— on which he wrote notes^ or 
froiu wluch he made extracts. He 
read nothing without making extracts; 
for he used to say that you could get 
something good from the worst bode. 
After reading in the sun, he had gene- 
rally a cold bath, then a light meal, 
and u very short nup ; after which, as 
if he were beginning another day, he 
would study till dinner. During ^n- 
ner a book was read to him, am he 
made notes upon it as it went on. I 
remember one of his friends once stop- 
ping the reader, who had pronouncm 
a word incorrectly, and making him 
repeat it. My uncle said to him, * Did 
YOU not understand the word I ' * Yes,’ 
DC replied. * Why, then, clid you stop 
him ? we have last more than ten lines 
by tills intitmiption.’ So parsimonious 
was he of his time. ... In the 
countr}' he exempted only his bathing 
time from study — 1 mean the actual 
time of his immersion in the water ; 
for wliilc he was being mbbed or dried 
be would have something read, or dic- 
tate somctbiiig. While travelling he 
tlirow aside every other care, and gave 
himself up to study. He always a 
Rcril)c by his side, with a book and a 
w'riting-table, whose hands in winter 
U’ere protected by gloves, so that the 
cold weather might not rob him of a 
single moment. Even at Borne he 
usc3 to 1)0 carried in a litter with this 
view. I remember liim rebuking me 
for tikiug a walk. * You might have 
managed,* he said Miot to lose these 
hours.’ In fact, he tliouglit all time 
lost that was not given to study.'* 

It is curious to recollect that this 
tremendous student was at the time 
of his death, which took place on 
the night of the great eruption of 
Vesuvius, probably from the suffo- 
cating atmosphcio at the foot of 
the volcono-^miiHl in command 
of the fleet in the Day of Naples. 
It was in his attempt to save the 
terrified people on the coast, whose 
houses wero destroyed, and who 
were, as was natural, frightened to 
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doaih by this appalling and unpre- 
cedented cataatiophc, that he lost 
his life. 

AV'e add one brief epistle more, 
which is not included in the 
selection of quotations made by 
Messrs Church and llrodribb. It is 
very charming and touching in itself, 
and still more curious from its resem- 
blance to a yet more famous letter 
— ^tlie Epistle of I’aul to Philemon. 
If It wants something of the digni- 
fied and pathetic tenderness of that 
most beautiful letter, it is still very 
striking in its similarity of senti- 
ment It is written with the same 
purpose — ^to recommend an erring 
but repentmt servant to the for- 
giveness of his niostor. 

“Youi* freedmau, with whom you 
said that you were angry, has coino to 
me, and, falling at iny feet, has, as it 
were, clung to j-ouw. Ife has wept 
much — he luw entnuited much — of 
much he has been silent ; in a word, 
he has inaile full proof of ]}cniteiice. 1 
indeed believe him ndbnncd, because 
lie knows and feels bis faults. Tlisit 
you art' angry with him I know, and 
that you arc Justly angry T know calso ; 
but then lias mercy its highest ]>riiisc 
when cause for anger is most just . You 
have loved the man, and 1 trust will 
again love him. Meanwhile, it is enough 
that you suffer yoursedf to be cntieated. 
Should he deserve it, yon iiuiy agtiin 
be angry, and, having yielded to en- 
treaty, you will have the more excuse. 
Put down something to liis youth — 
sumetliiiig' to Ids tcui^ — .something to 
your own kindness. Torture liiin not, 
lest torturing him you tortiu'c alsoyoiir- 
self. For anjjer to a nature so gentle ns 
yours is really torture. I am fearful 
lest I should .seem to exact rather than 
to entreat, should I join my prayers to 
hia. And yet I will join them, and 
that as fully and os earnestly as I have 
shartdy and severely reproved him, 
threatening him plainly that I will 
never entreat for him again. This I 
said to him, whom there was need to 
frigliten. To you I say not so. For 
most likely I should again entreat, and 
again obtain my prayer, if only it be 
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such as is fitting for me to ask, and for 
you to grant. Fiuvwell.” 

It is difficult to do full justice to 
the claims of such a poet as Juvenal 
in such a series as the present, de- 
signed for domestic reading, and 
specially intended for the innocent 
hands of those whom English litcra- 
tui'o, more than any other, has the 
merit of avoiding to offend. The 
irriter is compell^ to make perpet- 
ual breaks in liis quotations, and 
leave the darker part of the story 
untold. lUit oven ivith this neces- 
sary elimination, enough is left to 
show the lofty indignation against 
evil, the manly love of virtue, which 
insjurc the verso of this most earnest 
of satirists. The reader will perceive 
at a glance that there is no levity in 
this censor of public morals, no sneak- 
ing regard for the vice lie chastises, 
or covert sympathy with those who 
practise it. He is not easy and 
good-natnred, but impetnous, breath- 
less, in his denunciations — carried far 
b<‘yonfltlie point at which an observer 
ran laugh at th(3 habit he stigmatises, 
liis indignation is as a tire within 
him — sharp and hot and intolerant. 
lJuriously enough, some of the in- 
dignant youthful verses of Savona- 
rola — in a kindred age of despotism 
and moral depravity, wiiilc lie w'as 
still only grieving over the vice of 
his time, and had not seen his way 
to his after voliement cnisado against 
it — sound almost like parapliiiiscs of 
the fiery lines of J uvonal. 

Wouldst tliou to honour and prcfcmieut 
climb? 

1k‘ bold in mischief, dare some mighty 
crime. 

On guilt's broad base tliy towering fort- 
ress raise, 

For virtue starves on universal pniis(\'’ 

This is the burden of the high 
heart and soul impatient of evil at 
once under the reign of Domitian 
and that of Lorenzo di Medici ; and 
Savonarola himself could scarcely 
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have sot forth more fully the riglit 
of right, for itself and by itself, the 
inherent good of goodness, than docs 
the noble heathen. Hear the ring 
in his iino verses, even through the 
muiHing of translation — though we 
must add tliat the translations given 
by Mr Walford, and which, we pre- 
sume, as no other authorship is 
claimed for most of them, are from 
his own pen — aiu full of spirit and 
energy. 

‘‘ Do brave, be just ; and when your 
country's laws 

Call you to witness in a dubious ennae, 
Though rhalaris plant his bull before 
your eye, 

And frowning dictate to yourliiistlin lie, 
Tliiiik it a crime no tears can irer elfacc 
To purchase safety with compliance base : 
At Jinuour's cost a feverish sjian extend 
And sacrilicc for life life's only end. 

Life ! 'tis nut life ; who merits death is 
dead.” 

A tone of still wilder eucigy is 
in the denunciations of evil wliich 
till so largo a piu't of the Saiii-cs. 
iluveiial was one of the groatest 
poets of the age in which and of 
which Tacitus wrote, and which 
kindly I’liiiy babbled about in 
friiuidlicst gossip. Tt docs not well 
Hceni possilile to have exaggerated 
its GoiTuptious. Tliat wliicli nat- 
urally an alarmed and indignant 
patriot would be likely to exuggci^ 
ate, its superiority in guilt to all 
jirevious ages, may be doubtful, for 
Home at all times seeiiis to Lave 
afforded abundant mateiial for moral 
invective; but the grave historiau 
and the more than grave, the de- 
spairing poet, arc at one in the force 
of the pictui'c they draw. And we 
do not need to go back os far as the 
time of the Bomon emperors to be 
aware tliat tyranny and anarchy 
are Bwoin brothel's, and go hand in 
hand. Utter social corruption — ex- 
tending to judges, tribunals, law, 
the highest authorities and the 
lowest officials alike — is what the 


indignant satirist, fierce tears in hia 
eyes, and fiery hatred of the evil in 
his heart, invokes heaven and earth 
to witness. Ye gods ! ” he cries — 

Yc gods ! what rog^ what frenzy fires 
my brain 

When that false guoidian, with his 
splendid train, 

Crowds the long street and leaves his 
orphan charge. 

To ])rostitntion and tlie world at large ; 
When, by a juggling sentence daiiuiud 
in VHin, 

(For who that holds the plunder heeds 
the ]iain ? ) 

Mauris to wlno devotes his morning 
hours, 

And lauglis in exile at the offended 
powers ; 

While sighing o'er tlie victoiy she has 
won, 

The I'nivince finds herself but inoi'c un- 
done ! 

And sluill I feel that strains like these 
rc(|uire 

The avenging strains of the Venusian 
lyni, 

Aud not pursue tliem ? Shall I still re* 
iieat 

Tlie legendary talcs of Troy and Crete, 
The toils of llcreulcs, the horses fed 
Oil hunian flesli by savage Oioinod, 

The lowing labyrinth, the builder's flight, 
And the rash boy, hurled from his airy 
licight f 

'When wliat the law forbids the wife to heir 
The adiiltcn^r’s will may to the wittol 
bear, 

Who gave, with wand’riiig eye and va- 
cant face, 

A tacit sanction to bis own disgrace ! 

• ■ ■ • 

Who would not, reckless of the swanus 
he meets, 

Fill his wide tablets in the public streets 
With aiiOTy verse, when, through tlie 
inid-diiy glare. 

Borne by six slaves, and in an open choir, 
Tlie forger comes who owns this blaze of 
state 

To a wet sesl and a fictitious date. 

Comes like the soft Maeeetiiis lolling by. 
And impudently braves tho public eye ; 
Or rich dame who stanched her' hus- 
band's thirst 

With generous wine — but drugged it 
deeply first. 

And now more dext'raus than Locusts 
shows 

Her country friends the beverage to coiiil 
pose, 
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And ’midst the cnnos of the indignant 
throng 

Besrs in nrond dny the spotted coipse 
along I" 

We have thus attempted to give 
the En^sh reader from his own 
point of view a summary of the 
valuable addition which ho will find 
in the volumes of this series to his 
best stores of information and intel- 
lectual interest. Every new chap- 
ter of literature which is opened to 
ns widens our horizon ; and much 
more is this the cose when the new 
literature which is unfolded is the 
oldest of aU, and the foundation of 
letters everywhere. But while the 
reader to whom his own tongue 
is the most comfortable or only 
medium of instruction must prize 
highly all such attempts to bring 
distant genius within his reach, he 
will derive a satisfaction of another 
kind from the comparison he is 
herein enabled to make between 
the greatest masterpieces of ancient 
literature, and those familiar idols 
which have been known and dear 
to him nil his life. And wo think 
he may fairly give himself the gra- 
tification of believing that the (ireek 
is quite as much to be pitied who 


never could have known Shakes- 
peare, os is the Englishman who- 
does not know .dilschylus. Lear is 
to the full as groat os QSdipus, and 
even the fondest and most admiring 
classicist will scarcely find within 
the circle of Greek tragedy any 
figure worthy to toko a pl^o by the 
side of Hamlet. After this little 
flourish of our national trumpet, 
which wo make with much relish 
on behalf of our particular client 
the English reader, and in defianco 
of all classic fanatics, we commend 
these stout old Somans, and .still 
more their greater predecessors of 
Greece, to the audience they claim. 
The scries was arlmirably planned, 
and it has been thoroughly well 
carried out. To ^Ir Collins, who 
has conducted it, we all owe our 
best thanks ; and any one who reads 
the volumes which he has himself 
contributed, will feel that the edi- 
torship coidd not possibly have been 
in better hands. AV o are glad to un- 
derstand that, in acquiescence with 
many requests, from the press and 
the public, it is intended to supply 
the omissions we have indicated — 
and wc tnist soino others— by a 
short supplemental scries. 
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Untouched by me, on moor and tree 
The blackcock may abide ; 

Not mine the hand to guide to land 
The giant silverside. 

The partridge still may feed at will 
O’er Caledonian heather ; 

The woodcock’s bill may suck its fill, — 
Wo may not bo together ! 


II. 

Let others hail that lovely vale, 
AVhile Donald — rarely sober— 
Conveys them out to fish for trout 
In golden-leofed October. 

Others may kill, on Stenton’s hill, 
Yictiiiis of fur and feather ; ’’ 

But not for mo such joys may be, — 
We may not be together ! 

III. 

For evermore that horrid bore 
Wo can’t got rid of— Duty — 
Keeps me away from Braan and Toy, 
From you, and Highland beauty. 
Parochial work I may not shirk 
Stm keeps mo to my tether ; 

1 yoam in vain to snap the chain, — 
We may not bo togothor ! 


IV. 

Yot, Honry, when, at half-past ten— 

My day’s work haply finished — 

By pleasing fire I light the ftr/ar, 

My sorrows seem diminished ; 

That magic ** bowl ” warms up my soul 
From winter and cold weather,” 

And leaves it bright in Fancy’s light 
Whore wo aio still togother ! 

T. D. C. 
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LOUD dalling’s life of loud palmebston. 


The third vohimo of Lord Dal- 
ling’a ‘Life of Lord Palmerston’ 
is just published, bringing the bio- 
graphy down to 1847, thereby com- 
pleting the account of two-thirds of 
an eminent public career, llardly 
any public man of this century 
offers a more promising subject for 
a skilful biographer than the ac- 
complished statesman and man of 
the world whose career in the House 
of Commons extended over nearly 
sixty years, and comprised one- 
tenth of the whole cxiskneo of that 
famous assembly, louring a large 
portion of that time Lord Palmer- 
ston filled an ample space in the 
eyes not merely of his fellow- 
countiymen, but of all Eui-ope, 
which was due not more to his 
energy and achievements than to 
his personal qualities, the fulness 
and heartiness of his [diysical naturo, 
the fund of animal spirits and buoy- 
ant and genial humour which de- 
lighted the public in his demeanour 
in Parliament, and in all his public 
displays, whether with deputations, 
before his constituents, or at more 
festive gatherings. He lived much 
in public, and every one was ac- 
quainted with his aixleiit s])irit and 
resolute purpose, and at the same 
time with the inepressible gaiety of 
disposition which was always ready 
with a joke and a i'Oi)artee, which 
hardly knew what cither anxiety or 
despondency meant, which all bore 
witness to a joyous energy of life 
and spirits, a character wliich would 
be sure to work out a career full of 
incident and full of interest both in 
private and in public. The pro- 
mised sketch of such a life neces- 
sarily raised one’s hopes of interest 
and amusement, and on all points 


except of high principles of states- 
manship, or far -reading theories 
of })olitical science, of instruction 
also. 

The very name of his biographer, 
too, increased such hopes. Lord 
Dolling ivas for years a diplo- 
matist of no ordinary reputation, 
and was associated with Lord 
Palmerston in several important 
passages in liis celebrated conduct 
of foreign affairs. He was, more- 
over, a personal friend, and had 
been for some time on terms 
of intiiiuicy with the subject of 
his memoir. In his own words, he 
had “ undertaken to write the 
biography of a great statesmaii 
under whom I long served, and 
for whom I had a sincere and ro- 
spectful affection.” Furihor thaif 
that. Lord Dulling had previously 
given to the world several bio- 
graphical sketches which showed 
1dm to 1>e a master of that portion of 
literary art. Few will dispute his 
literary capacity who arc accpiaintnd 
with his admimble ])ortraits of Tal- 
leyrand, ^lackintosh, Cobbett, and 
Canning. The reader’s interest in 
those careers never Hags, the liero in 
cacii cose is brought ]>rominently 
and vigorously into notice, and is 
described with clearness and im- 
partiality. Whether or not it is 
that our expectations were under 
the circumstances unduly raised, 
we can only confess to the entire 
disapyiointmcnt with which wo 
have risen from the penisal of these 
volumes. 

A. book, in our humble judgment, 
sliould result from the application 
of mind to matter ; and violates the 
first principles and object and use- 
fulness of art if it does not accom- 
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plish its purpose witliin a reasonable 
compass. The notion seems to bo 
spreading that the way to write a 
man’s life is to publish ^ his private 
letters, which he never intended for 
the public eye, and which, for the 
most part, contain private gossip. 
Quite recently Buckle's memoranda, 
mere scraps of paper filled witli notes 
to assist his memory, wore given to 
an admiring public, much on the 
same principle as a gaping crowd is 
once said to have acted in collecting 
cherry-stones as they quitted the 
mouth of a royal prince. Coiifidcii- 
tial letters of a divine to an anxious 
inquirer were, according to some 
recent complaints in the * Times’ 
newspaper, published a short time 
ligo; and though the names were 
suppressed, the intei-iial evidence 
fixed their recipient amongst his 
friends, much to his regret and 
annoyance. And other examples 
niigkt be noted where masses of 
private coiTcspondcncc have been 
offered for the digestion of a reader, 
who wishes at a moderate cost of 
time and money to Icani the history 
of a iiarticular life. If for no other 
reason, a regard for brevity should 
set some limits to this growing 
evil If the remainder of 
Palmerston’s life, w'hich comprises 
by far the most intei'e^tiiig portion 
of it, is to be written at a length 
proportioned to the first part of it^ 
the whole work will fill eight or 
nine volumes. Life is not long 
enough to enable us to bestow all 
this time and attention upon every 
single career which attains to emi- 
nence. And it is time that those 
who devote themselves to biography 
should receive a hint that, however 
large the mass of correspondence 
which is intrusted to them, tlie 
public expects that the result of its 
perusal should be compressed into 
moderate compass, and that within 
those limits a picture of the hero 
should bo faithfully drawn, and the 
incidents narrated with a due te- 


gartl to their proportionate import- 
ance. It would seem, further, that 
there is another condition of suc- 
cess. Either a biographer should 
ho a faithful parasite of his hero, 
such 08 Dr Johnson found ready to 
his hand, in which case the very in- 
tensity of hero-worship is itself a 
source of, as it were, photographic 
art; or he should take every pre- 
caution to insure to himself the im- 
partial spirit of the future, with a 
view to a masterly picture. Ho 
should write for posterity with judi- 
cial severity. It seems to us a mis- 
take to endeavour to combine the 
two functions of the fervent ad- 
mirer, on the one hand, and the 
impaHial historian on the other. 
The regard of former intimacy, one’s 
own implication in several passages 
of the hero’s life, leading to an ex- 
aggerated sense of their importance, 
— above all, the necessity of writing 
under the eye of, or with a view to 
the jierusal by, some devoted rela- 
tion of the deceased, to whom one 
is indebted for valuable papers and 
correspondence, are fatal to the re- 
timtiou of that clear and unbiassed 
Judgment which is essential to suc- 
cess, or of that regard for reason- 
able brevity and proportion which 
art requ ires. There are many stages, 
of course, between the plan, on tho 
one liand, of putting into a cart 
eveiy letter which a valued friend 
or a devoted widow may think in- 
teresting, and then tilting the cart 
at tho printer’s office ; and, on tho 
other hand, producing a vivid and 
genuine picture of the hero, with an 
account of his career, proportioned 
in all its parts. It is, however, at 
some one of those numerous sts^ 
tliat Lord Dalling's Life of Lord 
Palmerston must be placed; and at 
one far lower than the great emin- 
ence, literary and diplomatic, of the 
writer would have led us to expect 
Wo should have been for better 
pleased if he had left some less able 
and experienced hand to edit the 
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concspondeiico by itself. In the 
interval ivhich elapsed between 
Lord Palmerston’s death and his 
own, he had ample time to have 
carried ont either his original in- 
tention of “sketching Lord Palmer- 
ston as lie had sketched Mr Canning 
in ‘ Historical Characters " or his 
subsequent intention of finishing 
the work in two volumes. Unfor- 
tunately, liowever, as matter in- 
creased, there was a constant ;diver- 
gcuce from the main object of the 
work, tUl at last the task of reducing 
unwieldy materials into sliape and 
beauty was apparently abandoned 
in despair. 

Although this book must be added 
to the list of unsuccessful biogra- 
phies, it is nevertheless full of in- 
teresting matter in reference to 
several very important passages in 
our diplomatic history, in connec- 
tion ivith which Lord Dulling him- 
self took a very distinguished part. 
Loth the subject and author of 
this life are entitled to the applause 
of posterity; and notwithstanding 
all objections, we are glad to have 
received this assistance towards 
knowing and understanding a career 
which, in spite of its utter dearth of 
political philosophy and science, is 
a most useful and important one for 
Englishmen to know and appreciate. 
In days when tlio whole aim of our 
foreign policy is to compromise dif- 
ficulties instead of lacing and over- 
coming them — to make concessions 
with a view to maintaining peace, and 
to give out beforehand that we will do 
so— to allow treaties gained by the 
expenditure of blood and treasure to 
be tom up in our faces because our 
Ministers as private individuals had 
disapproved their provisions, and to 
refer our conduct to arbitration, ad- 
mitting that while our actions are 
necessarily governed by one set of 
Tules, compensation shall bo paid 
under another and totally different 
Mt of rules, — ^in times like these it 
is really useful to be told by a skil- 


ful diplomatist of a foreign policy 
which was avowedly regulated by 
the maxim that a difficulty evaded 
was a difficulty increased and mul- 
tiplied, that undue concession was 
the parent instead of the prevention 
of war, and that the influence of 
England was a thing which it was 
her duty to preserve, to use, and to 
extend. 

The life of Lord Palmerston may 
be divided into three different chap- 
ters, which are widely dissimilar in 
character and circumstances, but 
through all of wliich the strong 
characteristics of the man undergo 
no change. His identity is faith- 
fully preserved ; neither the disposi- 
tion nor convictions undergo material 
alteration. He was never lost in the 
crowd of Tories in his earlier life, 
nor in the crowd of Liberals in his 
later years. Neither party obeyed 
or followed him, each was glad of 
his alliance; and at his close he 
ruled England for years as Prime 
Minister while party spirit was prac- 
tically in abeyance, and the contest 
of party principles was suppressed. 
The fimt chapter of this history 
closed in 1830, when in the prime of 
life, at the age of 46 — an age at which 
Pitt had closed his career, Welling- 
ton and Napoleon had ended their 
military achievements at Waterloo 
— ^Lord Palmerston slid from nine- 
teen years’ official subordination to 
l^ortlaiul, Perceval, LiveTi)ool, Can- 
ning, Croderich, and Wellington, into 
a Whig »Secretaiy for Foreign Affairs 
on the eve of the triumph of Keform. 
The second chapter closed in 1850, 
when the death of Sir Ilobort Peel 
terminated the long rivalry between 
that great statesman and Lord John 
liussell, and when Lord Palmer- 
ston’s famous speech and triumph 
in the Don Pacifico case consoli- 
dated a position which soon gave 
him the leadership. The remaining 
fifteen years of his life — from the 
ago of 66 to that of 81 — ^gave him 
a far more prominent place in the 
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oycB of his fellow-coiintrymen than 
lio had ever before occupied, and 
would fill at least half, if not con- 
siderably more, of a properly pro- 
portioned biogiupliy. It includes 
the final cessation of his depart- 
mental career ; his unauthorised ap- 
proval of the efmp-fVMut of 1851 ; 
his rupture with his old chief Lord 
John Ikussell; his coquetry with the 
party of his opponents ; his accc])- 
tance of the Home Office in the 
Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, with his 
old subordinate Lord Clarendon as 
Foreign Secretary; and his final 
installation, when upwards of 70 
years old, with the acclamation of 
tlie country, during the liussian 
war, as I’rime Minister, — a post 
which ho held for eleven years, witli 
the exception of about fifteen 
months, when the greatest blunder 
of his life — the Conspiracy to ]Mur- 
der Bill — led to the accession to 
office of his political opponents. 
This long career was almost uni- 
formly spent in office. Only one 
lengthened period of opposition 
occurs, and that was during the five 
years from 1841 to 1846, whilst Sir 
Bobert Peel was in office. In the 
thirty-five years previous to that 
date, and in tlio twenty years sub- 
sequent to it, the intoiTiils of lan- 
guishment in the cold shade of op- 
position amount to about an equal 
period of five years in the aggre- 
gate. During the sixty years of his 
public life, every Prime Minister 
except Sir Bobort Peel solicited his 
services, some of them pressing upon 
his acceptance higher office than he 
could bio induced to take. All of 
them exceptLord Derby obtained his 
services, and upon all occasions he 
obtained his office with the approba- 
tion of his party and the public. 
There is no parallel in English party 
history to this unbroken prosperity 
and success. Though his birth and 
fortune were such as not in any 
degree to stand in his way, they were 
not such as of themselves to con- 


fer political position or any family 
claims to office. He won his posi- 
tion by his capacity, and by the 
confidence which his abilities and 
energy excited. 

Lo^ Dalling^s account of iliis life 
comprises in the first volume the 
whole of the first period — ^viz., till 
1830, when Earl Grey, in forming 
the Ministry of 1830, sent for Lord 
Palmerston to assist him. The se- 
cond and third volumes compme 

to which wo have referred, and 
leave him at about the date of the 
Spanish marriages. This is all that 
the author has written, and, owing 
to his lamented death, the work 
must be continued by other hands, 
unless unhappily it should be aban- 
doned altogether. 

Under these circumstances we 
cannot congratulate ourselves upon 
having more than a fragment of a 
promised work. By far the most 
interesting portion of it is contained 
in the appendix of the first volume, 
and consists of an autobiographical 
sketch given by Lord Palmerston to 
the author, comprising the whole of 
what we have ventured to describe 
as the first period of his career. It 
only occupies 1 7 pages; but the date 
at which it was written — surely no 
unimportant matter as respects 
either the accuracy of the recollec- 
tion or the spirit of the testimony — 
is not given. From it we learn the 
nature of his education; his unsuo- 
cessful efforts to represent the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and to gain 
the very seat which Pitt himself 
had vacated by death ; and the de- 
feat which he then sustained at 
the hands of Lord Henry Petty, 
afterwards the second Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and for a quarter of a 
century in later life the friend and 
colleague of Lord Palmerston. The 
second at the poll was Lord Al- 
thorp, under whose leadership in 
the House of Commons the Beform 
Bill of 1832 was carried, and with 
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whom Lonl Palmerston for the fust 
time sat in a Liberal Cabinet. 

All unsuccessful attempt to gain 
a seat for Horsham, followed by an- 
other defeat for the I^niversity of 
Cambridge, led in duo time to his 
being elected for Newtown, in the 
Isle of Wight, in 1807 — a pocket 
borough of such an extremely close 
character that its proprietor stipu- 
lated that its representative should 
never set foot in the plaee, lest 
any new interest in the borough 
should be obtained. Apparently 
his maiden speech was made, at the 
beginning of the session of 1808, 
on the subject of the expedition to 
Copenhagen and the seiziurc of the 
Danish fleet. He spoke in his capa- 
city of a Lord of tlie Admiralty, to 
wliich post he had liden appointed 
in April 1807 ; and nioi'e than half 
a century afterwards a Liberal mem- 
ber of Parliament, complaining, 
not in the best possible taste, that 
“panting time toiled after him iii 
vain,” recalled a circumstance which 
seemed to belong to a distant gene- 
ration. 

In October 1 809, Mr Perceval of- 
fered him the Chancellorship of tho 
Exchequer. This is a 'well-authen- 
ticated circumstance, but is one of 
the most extraordinary incidents of 
his life. Either he must have raised 
in others far greater confidence in 
his capacity than he at the time 
possessed himself, or Mr Perceval 
must have wholly underrated tho 
difficulty of the times. The drain 
of war, the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, a ten per cent income-tax, 
and the increasing irritation of tho 
public, would have rendered tho 
appointment of a youth of twenty- 
five, utterly ignorant of finance, a 
far more portentous fact in his- 
tory than the parallel appoint- 
ment of Pitt at twenty-three, 
for Pitt was at that age better 
versed in political economy and 
finance than any other member of 
the House of Commons, not except- 


ing Burke. However, Lord Pal- 
merston had tho good sense to de- 
cline the offer, and took tlie Secre- 
taryship at War instead. Eighteen 
years afterwards it was renewed by 
Mr Canning when Prime MinistOT 
in 1827, and accepted ; but Geoigo 
IV., who personally liaied I-.ord Pal- 
merston, and, moreover, wished to 
have Herries or some ci'eature of 
his own at tho Exchequer, managed 
to overrule it, and in consequence 
tho expectant Chancellor continued 
to hold tho post of Secretary at 
War, to which Mr Perceval had 
appointed him, and which he had 
retained ever since. Accordingly 
Canning, .as the easiest mode of can- 
celling the arrangement with 1x)rd 
Palmerston, held till his death both 
the office of Eirst Lonl of the Trea- 
sury and also of Chancellor of tho 
£xchc([ucr, according to the old 
custom. Sir Itobert I’eel followed 
his example in 1 83o, which was the 
last precedent fur uniting those of- 
fices in one hand, until Mr Glad- 
stone, at the end of the session of 
1873, revived the practice as the 
easiest mode of getting rid of ^Ir 
Lowe. 

In the same year, 1827, Lonl 
Qoderich succeeded Mr Canning. 
The first thing ho did, although 
lluskisson 'was a member of tho 
Cabinet, was to offer the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, for 
the thinl time, to Lord Palmer- 
ston, who again accepted it. He 
was even talked of for the lead 
of tho House of Commons in pre- 
ference to lluskisson. Again, how- 
ever, Geoige IV. interfered, and 
Herries got the office; and Lonl Pal- 
merston — ^who, with his usual tact, 
had “ luckily mentioned the offer to 
nobody, and thereforehis honour was 
notconunitted inouy way" — ^retained 
the Secretaryship for War, which 
he continued to hold after the Duke 
of Wellington became Prime Min- 
ister, vacating it in May 1828, when 
tho friends of Mr Canning seceded 
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from the now Govommcnt ; and in 
spite of solicitations, steadily re- 
fused to Tojoinit. Daring those nine- 
teen years, Lord Palmerston had, 
from 1812 downwards, voted for the 
Catholic Emancipation, and ropro- 
sonted the Univeisity of Cambridge, 
‘‘with the full knowledge on the 
])nrt of the University as to what 
his opinions on that subject were.’* 
He seems, however, to have attended 
principally to the affairs of his de- 
jiartmeiit, and to a life of social 
pleasure ; and rather shirked than 
sought opportunities for placing 
himself in the van upon the iiiipor- 
taiit (questions of the day. Peel was 
his junior by four yeai'S, yet ho faced 
and surmounted with more or less 
success all the difficulties connected 
with home government, the cur- 
rency, and Irish administration, 
which would have fidlen to Lord 
l^alincrston to grapple with had he 
really ]n'eferrcd the })ost of difficulty 
and danger. The prudence which 
declined the responsibility for 
finance in 1809 was by no means 
succeeded by any i*esolutc determina- 
tion to force his way to the front. 
He seems deliberately to have pro- 
ferrod a subordinate position, con- 
fident that his ojiporiunities would 
come, and flattered, no doubt, by the 
nircuiiistancc that his capacity was 
recognised and his inilucnce feared. 
The following is a list of the at- 
tcmjtts made cither to promote or 
to get rid of him, all without suc- 
cess : In 1815 Lord Castlei'eagh 
offbred him the Chief Secretaryship 
for Ireland — an office “more im- 
portant, more active, and more 
likely to lead to distinction, than 
the office of Secretary at War which 
I hold ; but particular circumstances 
and considerations led me to decline 
it at once, and without the least 
hesitation." His at that time more 
ambitious and enterprising junior. 
Peel, the Under- Secreta^ for the 
Home Department, took it at once, 
and thereby obtained a start which 


lie ever afterwards preserved. Some 
years afterwards^ Peel, at Lord liver- 
jiool’s desire, offered ^e man whom 
he had distanced *‘one of the 
minor East Indian presidencies, 
then about to become vacant, with 
the understanding that I should bo 
Governor-General of India upon the 
next vacancy. I thanked him, but 
declined. The proposal was after- 
wards renewed to mo by Lord 
Liverpool, when the office of Gover- 
nor-General actually became vacant, 
but I said I had no fancy for such 
latitudes." Ho also refused a peer- 
age and the Post-office, saying tliat 
ho preferred to remain in the House 
of Commons. Mr Canning, when 
Prime Minister, some years later, 
said “ he had a proposition to make 
to me, which he should not himself 
have thought of, but that the king 
had said ho knew and was sure that 
it was Just the very thing I should 
like ; and tliat was, to go as Governor 
to J amaica. 1 laughed very heartily, 
and assured Canning I preferred 
England and the War Office to 
Jamaica and the negroes. Hut I 
laughed so heartily that 1 observed 
Canning looked quite put out, and 
I was obliged to grow serious again." 
Subsequently Canning offered him 
the Governor-Generalship of India, 
which had again l)ecomc vacant, 
and tin's office was a third time 
declined. This was the last attempt 
to expatriate Loitl Palmerston, until 
towa^s the close of Lord John 
Huasell's administration, on Lord 
Palmerston being expelled from the 
Eoreigii Office in December 1851, 
ho was offered the Viceroyalty of 
Ireland. All these offera, together 
with the long retention of im- 
portant posts ill the English 
Government, attest the enonnoiis 
capacity of Lord Palmerston, and 
the opinion which was entertained 
of him by his colleagues and the 
countiy. Up to 1830, which is the 
period embraced by I^rd Dalling's 
first volume, the general character of 
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his public life seems to be a steady 
letention of his high office of 
Secretaiy at War, under all Piemiexs 
and all circumstances, an avoidance 
of any great risk or prominent re- 
sponsibility, and even of any office 
-which involved great sacrifices or 
strain upon his resources, and an 
indispemtion to mix either in tlie 
intrigues, the debates, or the settle- 
ment of the leading questions of the 
day. Nothing but his subsequent 
achievements and fame would have 
served to remove from oblivion the 
first quarter of a century of his 
public life. And we would will- 
ingly have parted with the whole 
of Lord Dalling s 420 pages u]K)n 
the subject ten times over, for one 
volume written by the same pen, 
with similar advantages and ma- 
terials, ii])on any portion of Lord 
Paliiierston’s carocr since ISfiO. 

In closing the first volume. Lord 
Balling says that *'it may not be 
amiss to remark that my main en- 
deavour throughout it has been to 
bring the man whom I undertook 
to describe before the reader.’* The 
materials at his disposal, however, do 
not throw any new light on Lord 
Palmerston's character. On the con- 
trary, we venturo to believe that any 
observer of public events or reader of 
the newspapers during the last ten 
or fifteen or twenty years of his 
life has a keener appreciation of the 
man than a stranger to that career 
is likely to gain from this volumo. 
A collection of some of Lord Pol- 
mei'stoii’s most witty sayings — some 
of the amusing episodes of which he 
was so often the hero, either in the 
House of Commons or in social life, 
or with his old enemy, Mr Koweliffe, 
on the hustings at Tiverton — would 
bring the man before the reader 
much more vividly than this book. 
Assuredly he is not reproduced in 
the following beaten-out and elabo- 
rated passage : “ In the march of 
bis epoch he was Ijehind the eager, 
but before the slow. Accustomed to 


a largo range of observation over 
extemporaneous events, he had been 
led by liistory to the conclusion 
that all eras have their peculiar 
tendencies, which a calm judgment 
and on enlightened statramanship 
should distinctly recognise, but not 
prematurely adopt or extravagantly 
indulge." The backbone of this 
volume is the autobiography which 
is printed in the appendix, and 
which is reprinted piecemeal, inter- 
spersed wi^ letters by the states- 
man and explanatory observations 
by the author. To this are added 
extracts from a journal kept by 
Lord Palmerston before he took 
office in 1807, containing his own 
opinions and remarks upon men 
and events at the moment when 
they were written. There are fur- 
ther extracts from another journal 
kept by l^r«l Pulmemton in 1828 
and 1829. The letters are mostly 
of this kind. There arc some when 
he was a schoolboy, and written 
upon the loss of his mother ; some 
in early life to his sisters ; a long 
and continuous correspondence with 
his brother, Sir W. Temple, who 
was so long hlinister at the Court 
of Naples, and whose sad death in 
185G occurred at the time when his 
elder brother, at the promising age 
of 71, was manfully beginning a 
new career as chief of a party. “It 
may be thought," says I^rd Dolling, 
“ that I have injudiciously quoted 
letters which may seem frivolous 
when introduced into the biography 
of a veteran statesman. But I ha^^5^ 
dwelt, I confess, with detail and" 
pleasure on this early epoch of Lord 
Palmerston’s life, because to those 
who only saw or knew him in his 
old age, there is something tliat 
freshens and brightens his memory 
in recurring to his youth, when we 
see him stepping on to the platform 
of life with tlie same gay and jaunty 
step, and yet with the same serious 
and business-like intent, that carried 
him as cheerfully and steadily along 
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a sunshiny path through his long 
career.” Wo entirely agree that this 
was a worthy aim of the eminent 
man who undertook this biography ; 
our only regret is that the effect is 
diminished by an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of minute detail. If the 
correspondence had been published 
separately, and a life composed of 
the autobiography with the addition 
of such details and extracts from the 
journal as sufficed for recording the 
main events of his life, and delineat- 
ing the salient points of his charac- 
ter, we should l^ve perused it with 
infinitely greater pleasure. That 
portion of it which shows the inside, 
as it were, of public affairs, is the 
most interesting, and no biography 
would have been complete without 
quotations from it. 

The passage in Loi'd Palmerston’s 
life which enters most into the politi- 
cal history of England, at least 1)efore 
his rupture', with the AVhigs, and ac- 
cession to the Premiership, is that 
which ensued upon the death of 
Canning. Tliroughout his whole 
career, even to its very close, even 
when the leader of a party which 
lives by manufacturing crises in 
opposition, and by sensational legis- 
lation in office, he never aspired to 
associate his name with great enact- 
ments, but endeavoured inther to 
exercise a restraining influence. 
During an unusually long Premicr- 
shi]) there was a singular dearth of 
Parliamentary enactment of high 
order; what there was of achieve- 
ment in this direction was chiefly 
duo to Sir Itichard Bcthell and to 
Mr Gladstone. The only occasions 
in his long career during which he 
might have influenced the course of 
our party history, were at those crises 
which occurred just after the death 
of Canning in 1828, and secondly, 
after the disappearance fiom the 
front political rank of Sir Robert 
Feel and Lord John Russell, both 
of whom were several years his 
juniors. At the death of Canning 


there was room for a man of real 
genius and power, loose from party 
fetters, to have created for himself 
a very powerful position ; but Lord 
Palmerston’s cneigies at that time 
were purely departmental, — ^he hod 
neither the genius nor the science 
for a leader; he drifted from an 
able Secretary at War under the 
Duke of Wellington, to an 
equally able Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs under Lord 
Grey; and although every chief was 
anxious to secure the aid of his 
official experience and business apti- 
tude, he did not in the slightest 
degree control or attempt to control 
the course of events, and owes it 
entirely to his subsequent fame that 
his part in these transactions is 
noticed by history. Canning was 
succeeded by Lord Goderich, by far 
the weakest Prime Minister of tliis 
century. The now Premier wished 
to have Palmerston for his Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and also, ap- 
parently, for his leader of the House 
of Commons; but Palmerston, to 
the disgust of Mr Huskisson, let the 
post of Chancellor slip through his 
lingers, and allowed the king to 
throw Mr Herries like a live shell 
into the Cabinet to explode and 
blow them all up.” The Duke of 
Wellington was brought in os 
Commandor-in-Chief, notwithstand- 
ing Lord Anglesey’s prophecy : 
*^Mark my words, gentlemen ; as suiu 
as you are alive, he will trip dl your 
heels before six months are over 
your lioads.” In the wonls of Lord 
Pahiicrston’s autobiography, be- 
fore six months were well over, the 
Duke was in and our heels were 
up;” Loid Goderich being recom- 
mended by the king to go home 
and take care of himself, and keep 
himself quiet; the most scornful 
method on record of dismissing an 
English Premier. This nobleman 
is 8upiK)scd to owe the Earldom of 
Ripon to the weakest and most 
unsuccessful Premiership in our 
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national liistory ; whilst his son has 
recontly gained a Marquisate by 
the weakest and most unsnccessful 
negotiation and treaty of modern 
times. 

According to Lord Dolling, there 
seems reason to believe that the 
celebrated Marquess of Wellesley 
cx])ected that the lead in civil 
affairs would have devolved on 
him as the result of the manoeuvres 
which the position occasioned. His 
younger brother, it is said, encour- 
aged him in that hope, but could 
not, when the time came, relinquish 
the glittering prize. The Duke did 
not odd to his reputation by his 
Premiership, and certainly by his 
leadership conducted the Toiy psiily 
to its ruin, lie was without know- 
ledge of the country, and did not 
possess in civil ailairs the experience 
or the wisdom of Lonl Wellesley. 
The Canningites joined him in dis- 
trust, and left liim with bitterness 
and anger, just as he was on the 
point, unknown to himself, of capi- 
tulating at discretion on the subject 
of Catholic Kmancipation. By his 
course upon that subject, an«l also 
upon that of rarliarnciitary Keform, 
he managed to erect O’Connell into 
a sort of dictator in one kingdom, 
and Brougham into an absoluto 
master for the time being of the 
other. The Duke, by his onm con- 
duct, had rendered concession impos- 
sible — his character and language 
both operated as challenges and di- 
rect provocation to the people; and 
whatever may be the tnie character 
of the measures which were carried, 
there can be but one opinion as to 
the injurious effect of the manner 
in which they were extorted by 
fear and yielded in panic. All this 
time the Duke, according to Lord 
Palmerston, “wished to form a 
strong Covemment, and a liberal 
one;” himself rejected Eldon and 
Westmoreland ; then, with a Cabinet 
still tom by dissension, was goaded 
into acts of violence by finding the 


king telling everybody that “ he 
had no energy or decision, and was 
as weak as Goderich ;” finally, drove 
the Canningites from office, refused 
to apply to Lord Lansdowno and the 
Whigs, and then found that his 
administration had become abso- 
lutely colourless, and completely 
dependent upon Peel, who on all 
questions agreed with the Canning- 
ites, except on Catholic Eman- 
cipation, in reference to which his 
language was ambiguous, and his 
course known to be influenced 
by the accident of representing 
the Univeraity of Oxford. Lonl 
Palmerston tells us that when in 
Ii'cland after his resignation, Lord 
Anglesey begged him when ho got 
back to London to write him word, 
if he. was able by any means what- 
ever to pick lip what were the 
intentions of the Government. 
“ The Loid Lieutenant <if Ire- 
land,” he exclaims in his dournal, 
“ begging a private gentleman to 
let him know what the Prime 
Minister nienni upon a question 
deeply affecting the peace and wel- 
fare*. of the country which that lord 
lieutenant was appointed to govern, 
and upon which he was every week 
stating to the Government the 
opinion he himself entertained ! ” 
As the result of all this vacillation 
and uncertainty, the Duke deter- 
mined to force Catholic Emancipa- 
tion on the sovereign, who had com- 
plained of his indecision; and as 
a preliminary step, recalled Lord 
Anglesey. Talleyrand appears .at 
once to have divined liis object and 
his change of policy, “ and that he 
did not mean any one else to have 
the credit of it.” The triumph of 
Canning’s policy led to an abortive 
attempt to recover the adhesion of 
Canning’s followers. TheBevolution 
in France, and the Duke’s declaration 
against all reform, led to an outburst 
of popular feeling which swept away 
tlie feeble Government of the Duke, 
and precipitated a measure which, 
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xieithei in its principles nor in tlie 
manner in which it was carried, 
reflected any credit upon English 
statesmanship. There was more 
panic on the one side, and more 
violence on the other, at this epoch, 
than at any other period of our 
history since the Revolution ; and it 
seems to us to militate somewhat 
against the fame of Lord Palmerston 
that he, in the full vigour of life, 
and at the very maturity of his 
faculties, with ripe official ex])eri- 
ence, and with popular sympathies, 
instead of rising to the occasion 
wliich a man of genius so situated 
would have seixed, and made the 
epoch his own, was content to drift 
along in the current of events. The 
nation wanted at that time a ruler 
of men ; and any one who is conver- 
sant with the history of that hlood- 
IcBs revolution, as it Inis been called, 
must feel that it was more by luck 
than by wit — more from the edu- 
cated habits of self-government on 
the part of the nation, than by 
any statesmanship on the part of 
its rulers — that the countiy came 
so well out of the crisis as it did. 
Since that time the arts of agitation 
have been rife ; and have, introduced 
a power into politics which at one 
time threatened to swallow up all 
other influences. Those who pre- 
fer to sec the knowledge and edu- 
cated sentiment of the countiy pre- 
vail, and have confidence in the 
persuasive influence of public opin- 
ion, must Tcgiut the violence of 
that and some subsequent epochs in 
our history, and may he pardoned 
if they view in a Tory party — 
reformed and resting upon a broad 
and popular basis, and supported by 
extended constituencies — the best 
flecurity for enlightened and con- 
tinuous progress, freed from the 
intermeddling of the self-constituted 
champions of that indefinite and 
convenient principle. While Toiy- 
ism is popular and progressive, the 
VOL. CXVI.— NO. DCGIX. 


continuity of history is preserved, 
and the vocation of Liberalism, with 
its exciting cries, its mutual recri- 
mination, its perpotual crises, and 
its noisy ambition, is gone. The wis- 
dom of tho nation can surely make 
itself felt in the government of the 
country without tho adventitious as- 
sistance of men without knowledge, 
or moral or political responsibility, 
whose voices must ho in tho ascend- 
ant if Liberalism is to prosper. Un- 
der our Parliamentary system, Gov- 
omment is wielded by the 40 or 50 
members who compose a majority 
of the House of Commons. Those 
who ccmipose a Tory majority are 
the experienced leaders and states- 
men who arc directly responsible to 
tho nation ; those who would com- 
pose a Lihciul majority are, under 
present circumstances, llome-Rulers, 
secularists, and destructives, and, at 
all periods, are men responsible only 
to their iniinediate constituents, and 
whose support can only he obtained 
by piecemeal concession to their 
views. If Lord Palmerston, in 
1830, became one of the leaders of 
a party wliich then achieved power 
iqion a basis which, by the very 
nature of things, cannot be durable 
or trustworthy, lie, at least, during 
bis Preniicisliip, showed that be 
know how to control its discordant 
elements, and to hold firmly in 
check the least reputable of his 
associates. 

Tho second volume is devoted to 
tho history of Lord Palmerston's 
acts and policy as Foreign Minister 
for eleven years (1830-1841). This 
was undoubtedly an eventful period 
in European history. At the com- 
mencement, the revolution which 
overturned the Bourbon throne in 
Franco marked tho beginning of a 
new era. The Spanish war and the 
Holy Alliance resulted from a system 
established to preserve authority; 
while the seating of Louis PhiUppo 
on the tliTone of Charles X. was a 
2 T 
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protest against tlio spirit of domi- 
nation. liolgium was tho immedi- 
ate difficulty with which Lord Pal- 
merston had to deal. Py the 
treaty of 1815, with a view to 
guard tho Netherlands from future 
inrasion, we had stipulated for the 
union of Holland with Belgium in 
order to create a bonier against 
France; and we had afterwards 
strengthened that bonier by fort- 
resses raised under our ins];>ectioii| 
and in some degree at our expense. 

The French Kevolution stimu- 
lated and brought to a head Belgian 
discontents under the new arrange- 
ments ; and as the independence of 
so small a kingdom seemed out of 
tho question, tho danger of its being 
annexed to France appeared to be 
imminent. The author of this bio- 
graphy liad been sent by Lord 
Aberdeen into Belgium to report 
upon the state of feeling; and found, 
as might be expected, when two 
countries had been united without 
previous reference to the inhabit- 
anta of either, that neither in the 
army, nor on the judicial bench, nor 
in tho press, nor in the relative taxa- 
tion of the two countries, was the 
state of things satisfiictory, or such 
as to render tho continued union of 
those kingdoms possible; and yet to 
repeal the union was to displace tho 
first stone of the settlement of 1815, 
which, as tho event showed, when 
once broken in upon would rapidly 
fall to pieces. France was anxious 
to annex the Belgian tenitory; 
Lord Palmerston resolved to give it 
a separate existence. Ho entered 
office on November 16 ; and on De- 
cember 20 tho future independence 
of Belgium was pronounced by the 
great Powers. The difficulties still 
in the way of accomplishing it were 
these: A conference between the 
great Powers had been establidied 
in London, the King of Holland 
having requested those who had 
formed his kingdom to maintain it. 
Holland had many partisansamongst 


English statesmen who objected to- 
a Brussels insurrection in imitation 
of Paris, and were in favour of en- 
forcing the union. A certain Pro- 
testant feeling ran in favour of Hol- 
land and against Belgium ; and all 
the feeling in England and in 
Europe which liad been excited 
against revolution and against Louis 
Philippe ran in favour of Holland. 
The French Government sided with 
Lord Palmerston against Holland so 
far 08 the emancipation of Belgium 
from its rule was concerned ; but at 
that point they parted company, 
the English Minister enforcing the 
policy of Belgian independence, the 
French Government desiring above 
all tilings annexation. On the 
other hand, the circumshinces in 
Lord I’almerston’s favour were 
these : Piinco Talleyrand, the 
French ambassador in London, was 
iinnly convinced that, under tho 
circumstances which surrounded 
Louis Philippe’s throne and govern- 
ment, the English alliance was of 
more iinpoitance tlian Belgian an- 
nexation; and he had sufficient au- 
thority, derived from his fame and 
long experience, to enforce that 
view upon his Government. Bel- 
gium itself was ably represented by 
M. Van de Weyer ; its position hml 
been ably scrutinised by Loid Dal- 
ling himself; King Leojiold and 
Baron >Stockmar proved to bo in- 
fluential and sagacious auxiliaries ; 
and tho experienced wisdom and 
authority of Lord Grey were always 
at tho service of his Forei^ Secre- 
tary. Tho nature of the difficulties 
was, — First, as to tho boundaries of 
the future states; then tho question 
of tho navigation of tho Scheldt; 
the proportions in which the joint 
debt of the two countries should bo 
divided; tho guardianship or demo- 
lition of fortresses which Belgium, 
by itself, could not adequately de- 
fend; the question whether there 
should be a king or a republic ; and 
the question what should bccon^p 
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of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, held by the King of Holland 
under tho German Confederation. 

In order to solve these matters, 
French jealousy and ambition must 
be soothed; German and northern 
antipathy to French aggrandisement 
and revolutionary principles must 
be attended to; a certain dc^giee of 
bitterness between Holland and 
Belgium must be removed; and 
the difficulties of a divided public 
opinion in England surmounted. 
A long correspondence is given, 
from which tho reader can gather 
for himself tho course of tho nego- 
tiations, and the nature of tho diffi- 
culties which successively arose to 
check a successful prosecution of 
this undertaking, and which were 
successfully surmounted. During 
the Hist six months of 1831, it was 
uncertain whether Franco would 
range herself peaceably by the side 
of tho Governments of Europe 
in establishing Belgian indepen- 
dence, or whether she would pro- 
voke a general war of conquest and 
opinion. Tho accession of King 
Leopold to tho throne terminated 
that uncerl-ainty ; but even then 
there wei'e fresh chances of new 
complications, inasmuch os the 
King of Holland had refused his 
assent to tho conditions on which 
Leopold had accepted the throne. 
Shortly after that accession the 
Dutch king sent an army into Bel- 
gium, and defeated tho Belgian 
forces. The consequence of this 
act was, that the French Govern- 
ment moved their troops into Bel- 
gium, without concert with tho 
other allies, in order to repel tho 
invader. They did so with a good 
many diplomatic assurances and 
explanations, which did not, how- 
ever, disguise the circumstance that 
Franco was in military occupation 
of the country, and thata new chapter 
had opened in tho diplomatic strag- 
gle. A further quantity of letters 
of Lord Palmerston’s are then print- 


ed, in order to display Lord Palmer- 
ston’s boldness of language and di- 
rectness of purpose. Ho succeeded 
in getting the French troops out of 
Belgium ; and, what was still more 
wonderful, he prevented France 
from having any voice in scdecting 
which of tho fortresses it was desir- 
able to destroy. France in military 
occupation IM endeavoured to in- 
fluence this decision; but it was 
finally taken without reference to 
her, exclusively by Belgium and the 
allies. It was an obvious absurdity 
to consult upon that subject the 
Power against whose disposition for 
conquest those fortresses had been 
erected ; but at the same time the 
decision of the matter in spite of 
lier was, under all the circum- 
stances, a first -rate diplomatic 
triumph. Belgium, it would seem, 
deriv^ considerable moral strength 
from the fact that with the aid of 
Franco she had successfully repelled 
tho Dutch invasion; and the de- 
termination of England alone pre- 
vented France from deriving signal 
advantages from her intervention. 
The result was, that tho territorial 
limits of Belgium were eventually 
assigned, and the country declared 
to bo neutral, inviolable, and inde- 
pendent, under the common safe- 
guard of all tho Powers. Lord 
Dolling rightly claims for tho 
English Minister that throughout 
these transactions and negotiations, 
which continued for upwards of 
two years, — 

Lord Viilmerdton kept his eye fixed 
steadily on the general result, taking 
for his guide tho desire to place the 
two countries in such a position as 
would tend, when tho gcneiatiouB 
which had raised their hand against 
each other hod passed away, to draw 
their descendants toother by connect- 
ing interests, instead of tearing them 
apart by conflicting passions. The 
wisdom of his ^cy can be tested 
now, when we asK ourselves at nearly 
forty years' distance, whether, if either 
Holland or Belgium were threatened 
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to-moxTow by nn inviuliiig aniiy, they 
would not 1)6 more likely to couleHce 
as separate states for tlieir coimuon 
defence, tliau when their iianies were 
united and their hcai'ts dividtd under 
'the Kingilom of the Netherlands.”' 

In 1834 the treaty of quoJniplo 
dlianco was concluded in London 
between England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, which Lord Palmer- 
ston intended as a combination of 
the constitutional states of the West, 
to act as a powerful counter])oi3c to 
the Holy Alliance of the East. " This 
treaty,” says Lord Dolling, ‘‘was 
the nil! completion of Mr Canning’s 
policy.” While the Eussians had 
annihilated the Polish nationality ; 
while the Austrians had niarcliud 
their armies into the Eonian States 
to suppress the aspirations of their 
populations \ whilst the sovoR'igns 
of Germany had coalesced against 
the liberties of their subjects ; whilst 
Mehomet Ali, the Governor of li^ypt, 
overran Syria and threatened Con- 
stantinople ; while Greece was floun- 
dering in disaster, — we had secumd 
constitutional government to Bel- 
gium, and to Simin and I’ortugal; 
and by the quadiii])lo alliance hud 
recognised principles of indejiend- 
ence in a manner which gave to 
them, in the eyes of the world, influ- 
ence and power. “ To select noble 
ends,” says Lord Bailing, “to pur- 
sue them perscveringly, and attain 
them peaceably, is statesmanship; 
and after the signature of the qu^- 
Tuple alliance I^rd Palmerston held 
the rank of a statesman on the 
continent of Europe.” 

The short-lived Ministry of Sir 
Eobert Peel succeeded to office 
sliortly after this, and at the dis- 
solution which followed. Lord Pal- 
merston lost his seat. Lord Dolling 
remarks that although the quadruple 
treaty had gained him a considerable 
reputation abroad, ho had rather 
lost than gained since 1830 in pub- 
lic opinionat home, which had been 
too much occupied with intersial 
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affairs to pay much attention to its 
foreign relations. He had made no 
great speeches in office ; andalthough 
he hod been the first man sent for 
by Ii)arl Grey on his accession to the 
Premiership, yet when Lord Mel- 
bourne succeeded Peel, it was even 
doubtful whether Palmerston would 
return to the Foreign Office. Lord 
John Eusscll became leader of the 
House of Commons ; and unless our 
memory deceives us, he stated 
in his Ministerial explanations at 
the beginning of 18fl2 that the 
Foreign Office was offered to him, 
but that he declined it in favour of 
Lord Pidmerston, who, according 
to his biographer, had nut at that 
time, with the exception of the 
Pi'cmier, any decided jiolitical friend 
in the Cabinet or out of it. He 
ruled, however, in his own depart- 
ment ; and we have the authority 
of IjOnl John EasseH’s statements 
in the House of Commons for say- 
ing, that during the Ministry of 
Lord Melbourne, who personally 
cared little for foreign affairs, whilst 
an old king was hastening to his 
grave, and a young queen Avas new 
to the cares of royalty. Lord Palmer- 
ston was virtually uncontrolled in 
his management of our relations 
abroad. The princi])nl feature in 
foreign affairs for the first two or 
three years of renewed office was a 
gradual alienation from France ; nor 
is this much to be wondered at. 
Notwithstanding I^rd Balling's 
praise of directness of purpose, and 
of firm and outspoken resolution, 
it ap])ears from the correspondence 
that Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy 
was often the reverse of conciliatory, 
and that, too, when more civility 
and considerate courtesy would have 
cost nothing, and would have con- 
siderably facilitated the transaction 
of business. The account of his 
diplomacy raises the imago of a 
strong man with a clear idea of what 
he wanted, a clear perception of his 
right to get it, and of his power to 
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get it, dbowing his way to its at- 
tainment in a manner winch secured 
success, but which spread discontent 
and irritation all round him. It abso- 
lutely teems with passages in which 
war is threatened, in which Foreign 
Ministers are told that there is a 
limit both to their language and 
their acts which must not bo passed. 
No Englishman can read these 
despatches without pride and satis- 
faction; and without at the same 
time a deep feeling of regret that in 
some recent passages of our history 
the same high spirit aud tenacious 
purpose were absent from the coun- 
cils of the Qiieoii. Outspokenness 
of this sort beforehand has tlie merit 
of preventing your adversary from as- 
suming an untenable position, and 
allowing his honour to be pledged 
to a course Avhich his interests do 
not imperatively require. But then, 
on the other hand, what could pos- 
sibly justify Lord Palmerston’s 
treatment of Prince Talleyrand t 
Hero was the French ambassador 
at the English Court firmly per- 
suaded that the I'higlish alliance 
was the one thing necessary to 
secure the throne of Louis Phi- 
lippe, 'which he W'as intent on pre- 
serving. I! is sympathy and co- 
operation in the Belgian negotiations 
were firmly to bo reckoned upon, 
and his iniluonce to strengthen the 
wavering purpose of his own Cabi- 
net was important to secure. Yet 
we have it from Ix>rd Dalling that 
Talleyrand, during his embassy in 
London, rather cooled in respect of 
his lifelong tendency and wish for 
the English alliance ; and Lord Pal- 
mcraton suffered him to leave Eng- 
land with an impression as to Eng- 
lish arrogance and presumption 
which induced him to advise the 
French king not to neglect other 
alliances, remarking that it would 
never do to keep France d la remarque 
de la liautaine Angleterre. This 
entirely sprang from a want of pro- 
per courtesy being shown to a most 


distinguished man. Talleyrand was 
descended from one of the highest 
families in France. For half a cen- 
tury he had been one of her fore- 
most men ; he had presided over 
three revolutions ; he liad withstood 
Napoleon the Groat in the zenith 
of his power ; ho had a reputation in 
Europe as a statesman and diplo- 
matist second to none ; and scarry 
any man ever camo to England 
'with a greater right to bo treated 
with honour and distinction. The 
oigan of veneration,” says Lord 
Dalling, ‘‘ was not broadly pro- 
nounced ill Lord Palmerston. When 
a juvenile Secretary at War, he had 
faced the Duke of York ; when 
serving in the Cabinet of the Duke 
of Wellington, he had not shown 
any disposition to give way to his 
Grace os a 8U|.)erior mortal. He 
treated hf. de Talleyrand with the 
same want of peculiar deference.’’ 

He trcuited him,” so said the 
Fi’enchmen attached to the French 
cmliassy, ** just as M. Thomas, if 
he had been named French ambas- 
sador, would have been treated.” No 
attention 'was paid to Talleyrand's 
high individual position apart from 
liis oflicial dignity as ambassador. 
Appointments made with him wore 
not kept ; and he was allowed to 
wait for one or two hours at a time 
in the anterooms of the Foreign 
Office. It seems to us that fail- 
ures of courtesy of this kind, grave 
as they would bo in ordinary soci- 
ety, are absolutely unpardonable in 
the representative of a court and a 
nation. 

Lord Palmerston’s success as a 
diplomatist consisted in the vigour 
with which ho carried his point. 
Ho had not the qualities which 
could give and preserve a tone and 
character to political rations, either 
in the way of maintaining friend- 
ship, or of soothing asperities whidi 
had no real foundation in divided 
interests. He had not the ascen- 
dancy of character which geniua 
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^veSy nor tho sustained influence of 
a le^ing intellect He achieved 
the authority and importance which 
a restless combative temper is sure to 
obtain^ especially when backed by 
the consciousness and the resources 
of material forces. He gained tho 
quadruple alliance ; but immedi- 
atdy afterwards, differences broke 
out between England and Franco 
precisely on the spot which the 
alliance had chiefly in view. If 
Spanish freedom and constitutional 
government wore to derive any 
advantage from that treaty, a per- 
fect union between the French and 
English Governments was essential. 
But the liistory of the next fiw 
years is the history of growing, 
and, to all appearance, unneces- 
sary alienation between them, and 
their differences first broke out 
with regard to Spain. The crown 
has since rolled from the heads 
of three Spanish sovereigns ; and 
so frr as the maintenance of con- 
stitutional nile in Spain was a part 
of Lord Palmerston’s policy, it has 
to the present hour been signally 
unsuccessful. The differences be- 
tween England and France, which 
arose out of Spanisli affairs, wei^e 
widened in the East ; and tho next 
great diplomatic triumph of Lord 
Palmerston was another quadrilat- 
eral treaty from which Franco was 
excluded, and tho northern Powers 
were welcomed as allies. 

Lord Bailing at this time was 
first placed at Constantinople, and 
afterwards secretary of embassy to 
Paris, having in the former post 
become vers^ in those Eastern 
affairs which, so far as this country 
was concerned, were mainly trans- 
act in France. Mehemet Ali 
aspired not merely to sovereign 
independence in Egypt, but to 
djetote, as mayor of Uie Palace, the 
policy of tho Porto at Constan- 
tinople. With this view he wished 
to declare himself independent, and 
to separate Egypt and Syria from 


the Turkish empire. Lord Pal- 
merston strongly objected to this, 
considering that in the mefSe which 
would arise, Russia would obtain 
a convenient pretext for occupying 
Constantinople and the Daxdondles. 
Ho wished to anticipate Russian aid 
by conjoint English and French as- 
sistance. Eventually the European 
Powers agreed tocompel both parties, 
Turkey and Mehemet Ali, to abstain 
from action. Tho object was to 
prevent Russian interference singly 
by the conjoint action of Europe. 
Everything, says Lord Balling, 
went smoothly so long as Franco 
and England talked of agi'ocmont. 
The differences which sprang up 
began when the two Powers came 
to action. The object of France 
was to preserve the afahis quo under 
which Mehemet Ali was an inde- 
])cndcnt potentate, nisister of tho 
Turkish fleet, of i^pt and of Syria. 
Lord Palmerston’s object was to re- 
store Uie Sultan’s fleet, and to define 
and restrict the limits of Mehemet 
AH’s territoiy. France was suspect- 
ed of wishing to preserve Mehemet 
AH’s advantages, with a view to his 
assistance in case of a war with Eng- 
land. There was also the possibil- 
ity of France and Russia aivanging 
between themselves that one should 
have the ascendancy on tho shores 
of tho Bosphorus, and the other on 
the banks of tho Hile. France was 
known to be increasing her naval 
preparations. At this time M. 
Thiers became President of tho 
French Council, and M. Guizot am- 
bassador to London. 

Tlie French nation were then fix- 
ing greedy eyes upon Egypt, while 
the French Government, especially 
Louis PhiHppe, wished to avoid a 
quarrel with England. Under these 
circumstances, M. Thiers endeav- 
oured ** to bring about an arrange- 
ment between the Sultan and Me- 
hemet Ali, which would strip all 
otherGovemments butthatof France 
of the pretension to be the SultanV 
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protector.” Ho was told over and 
over again that if he went on in 
the matter without England, Eng- 
land would go on without him. 
The result was the treaty of July 
15, 1840, by wliich Gimt Eritain, 
Austria, Prussia, and Itussia united 
with Turkey to settle the whole 
matter without lefeionce to the 
French. This treaty was concluded 
with the strictest secrecy. Lord 
Hailing says that when AL Thiers 
8uhse(][ucntly communicated it to 
him, ho spoke of it with more regret 
than irritation, and actually bc^ed 
him to say nothing about it until 
ho might take such steps ns would 
prevent some violent explosion in 
consequence of it.” Lord Dolling 
seemed to think that tiicrc was a 
good deal of iinuccessaiy violence 
in the whole of this transaction. 
Mehemct Ali’s supposed strength 
was altogether overrated, and the 
French were irritated and goaded 
to tlic point which almost lundercd 
war inevitable. liOrd Palmerston 
was in the highest glee. “I am 
curious to know,” he said, “how 
Thiers has taken our eoiiventioii. 
No doubt it has made him very 
angry. 1 1 is a great blow to France ; 
but she has brought it on herself by 
her own obstinacy in refusing to ac- 
cede to any reasonable terms. • • • 
Tliicrs will probably at first swag- 
ger, but we ore not men to be fright- 
ened by threats.” And then, in 
reference to some hints of war 
on the imrt of M. Thiers, Lord 
Palmerston writes to Mr IJulwer: 
“Bullies seldom execute the threats 
they deal in, and men of trick and 
•cunning are not always men of des- 
perate resolves. But if Thiers should 
Again hold to you the language of 
menace, however indistinctly and 
vaguely shadowed out» pray retort 
upon him to the full extent of what 
he may say to you ; and with that 
.•skill of language which I know you 
to be master of, convey to him in the 
most friendly and imoffensive man- 


ner possible, that if France throws 
down the gauntlet, wo shall not 
refuse to pick it up; and that if she 
begins a war she will to a certainty 
lose her ships, colonies, and com- 
merce before she sees the end of it ; 
that her army of Algiers will cease 
to give her anxiety, and that 
Mehemet Ali will just be chucked 
into the Nile. I wish you had 
hinted at these topics when Thiers 
spoke to you: I invariably do so 
when cither Guizot or Bourqueney 
begin to swagger, and 1 observe tliat 
it dways acts as a sedative.” One 
cannot help thinking, as one reads 
this language and recalls the diplo- 
matic position in 1853, as described 
ill Kiiiglake’s * History of theCrimean 
War,’ that if the Cabinet of Loid 
Abeideeii liad adopted anything 
like the same tone of frank explana- 
tion towards Itussio, a costly and 
sanguinary war would in all pro- 
bability have been avoided. The 
only regret one has in reading it^ as 
applied to the affairs of 1840, is, 
that neither in the actual position 
of Mehemet Ali, nor in -the real 
designs of the French Government, 
which ap 2 )arently were influenced 
partly by a sincere wish to keep on 
good terms with this country, and 
jjartly by the necessity of satisfying 
French vanity and Frencli desire to 
parade the influence of their country 
ill Europe, do wo see the unavoid- 
able elements of a controvcisy so 
extreme and so perilous. And wo 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
the Minister who, with the aid of 
liussia and Austria, was now elated 
beyond all bounds at having check- 
mated France and put a public 
aflront upon her people, was the very 
man who, only six years before, had 
mode it a eudin^ point of his 
policy — the very foundation of his 
present influence and future hmo — 
to conclude an alliance with this 
very country as a counterpoise to 
the dangerous influence of liussia 
and Austria, and to promote the 
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spiead of constitutional liberties. 
At tbo time ho made that treaty he 
knew well the character of the 
Erench people and the difficulties 
of tlie Erench Government, and at 
the same time the ardent wish of 
Louis Philippe’s Government to 
stand well with the Cabinet of 8t 
James. If that treaty was to be 
worth the paper it was written 
upon, it demanded moderation, for- 
bearance, and mutual consideration 
between the two Governments; and 
from the time when Talleyrand was 
estranged and slighted, down to 
the time when Thiers was almost 
goaded into war, although there is 
much in Lord Palmerston’s diplo- 
macy to admire for diinctness of 
aim, high spirit, and resoluteness of 
purpose, wo fail to see the marks of 
a conciliatory disposition and a far- 
reaching subordination of present 
impulse and temper to the attain- 
ment of future ends, and to the steady 
triumph of a well-dehucd and pre- 
conceived policy. A capacity to 
use high language and preserve an 
inflexible, demeanour is essential to 
a great Foreign Minister ; but mod- 
eration and self-restraint in exercis- 
ing it are equally essential, if dijdo- 
macy is to remain the art of smooth- 
ing difficulties instead of festering 
wounds, and if its object should be 
the maintenance of a cordial under- 
standing and of a reciprocal good- 
will amongst the nations who em- 
ploy it. Lord Palmerston was a 
man to make England for the time 
being feared and respected, but not 
to lay the foundation of a durable 
influence and permanent reputa- 
tion. 

The third volume of this work 
has been edited by Mr Ashley, from 
papers left b}' the late Lonl Bailing 
in a confused and unfinished state. 
Under such circumstances an editor 
must consider simply what is due 
to the deceased, without any at- 
tempt to interfere with the work of 
others. Although this volume is in 


our opinion the most unsatis&ctory 
of the three, it must be regarded as 
an unfinished work, and Mr Ash- 
ley cannot in fairness be hold re- 
sponsible for it. lie begins by 
adding about fifty pages of letters 
which were omitted, as he thinks 
improperly, in the former volume. 
Then follows Lord Dalliug’s account 
of Lord Palmerston in opposition, 
when, for the only time in his life, 
he experienced an exclusion from 
office for so lengthened a term ns 
five years. To this account, which 
is reasonably short and condensed, 
a hundred pages of letters and 
speeches arc added by the editor. 
Then follows an account of the re- 
turn of the Whigs to power. Lord 
Palmerston’s resum] ition of the seals 
of the Foreign Office, together with 
a minute and detailc'd history of tho 
negotiations with regaixl to the 
Spanish marriages, and of our re- 
lations to Spain. 3 o this account, 
which is also by Lord Balling, tho 
editor has added considerably more 
than another hundred pages of 
correspondence, and has printed 
a long iiiemorandiun by Lord 
Palmerston, dated December 184G, 
on tho state of our national de- 
fejiccs. The volume concludes with 
a chapter by Lord Balling upon tho 
characteriatios of Lord l^ilmerston’s 
letters. Tile book is by far the worst 
iiistanceof the three of transferring to 
the public the discharge of the duties 
wliicli the biogra]ihcr has under- 
taken. It is a satisfaction to rcmcm- 
ber that Lord Dalling’s great ro- 
jiutation will not dc]icnd upon this 
** fragment,” and the manner in 
which it has been executed. If it 
fails as a biography, it yet contains 
the best and most authentic accounts 
of the establishment of the Belgian 
Kingdom, the quadruple alliance of 
1834, the quadrilateral treaty and 
diplomatic overthrow of France in 
1840, and the transactions which 
led to tho Spanish marriages. 

Lord Palmerston’s attitude to-* 
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wards America is of especial iutcr- 
oat to those who remember the ne- 
gotiations respecting the Alabama 
claims, and the weakness which em- 
ployed less accurate language in 
framing the treaty of AVashington. 
The device of employing phrases 
which have two meanings, in order 
to cover international difierences by 
a])paront agreement, is one of recent 
invention, and shows that diplo- 
matic skill has declined to the point 
of not understanding the primary 
significauce of a contract or a treaty. 
^J'lie conduct of England during the 
'front affair in 1801, whilst Lord 
Palmerston was I'riiuc ^linistcr, 
was 8j)irited and vigorous, but it 
happened wliile America ivas 
torn by civil war. 'flic M‘I-.eod 
affair, which occurred twenty years 
(earlier, was, however, treated with 
eijual spirit by a ]\Iinistry almost in 
its throes. kl^Lcod, a British sub- 
ject, was arrested in January 1841 
by the authorities of Uk; Stab* of 
^^ew York on a cliaige of murder. 
An American steamer during the 
('anodian licbellion had been en- 
gaged in carrying anus to the rebels. 
M*Leod, with others, boarded her 
whilst in New York ten-itory, set 
her on lire, and drove hci* over the 
Kalis of Niagara, during which pro- 
ceedings an American on board lost 
his life. The subsequent arrest of 
MT^eod whilst in New York State 
‘Was followed by a demand by the 
British Crovemment for his release, 
on the ground that he was acting 
under orders, and that the responsi- 
bility rested with them, and not 
with M'Lcod. klr Forsyth, the 
Foreign Secretary' of the United 
States, tried to evade this demand by 
disowning responsibility for the acte 
of the authorities of the State of 
New York, and denying the right 
of the Union to interfere with the 
internal concerns of one of the 
States. I.iord Palmerston retorted 
that in that case there ivould be 
war with the State *of New York ; 
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and if that implied, ipao fojdo^ war 
with the rest of the Union, it 
followed that the rest of the Union 
must be able to prevent a single 
State from involving them in that 
calamity, lie brushed aside the 
subterfuge of the American Secre- 
taiy of State in this way: “For- 
syth’s doctrine is pure nullifica- 
tion doctrine ; but that is what he 
cannot intend to maintain.” The 
consequences of refusal to ddiver up 
McLeod are not referred to with any 
circumlocution process : “ McLeod’s 
execution would produce 'war — ^war 
immediate and frightful in its char- 
acter, because it would be a war of 
retaliation and vengeance.'* M^I^od 
'was in due course acquitted and 
discharged. 

The Whig Ooveniment, however, 
shortly afber^vards fell from office. 
It is not an unfair criticism upon 
it to say that it was only saved 
from absolute contempt by the 
courage and capacity of two men, 
Lonl John Bussell, who mainly 
sustained it at home, and Lord 
I’almcrston, wlio singly represented 
it abroad. 8ir li. Peel then came 
into power, and the character of 
party division was determined by 
the thin controversy whether tliere 
should be a moderate fixed duty on 
com, or a moderate duty regulated 
by a sliding scale ; much as twenty 
years later it seemed to rest upon 
the difference between a £6 or a £7 
franchise. The intervals between 
epochs of excitement are frequently 
ill Englbh history occupied by con- 
troversies of that character, which 
merely denote that “rest and be 
thankful” is the order of the day. 
An Opposition, of whichever party 
it may consist, has not much to 
thrive on, under those circumstances. 
And accordingly. Lord Palmerston’s 
five years' occupation of the left- 
hand benches was not signalised by 
any of the most interesting events 
of his life. An argument of his in 
February 1842, pressing into his 
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lervice the configuiation of the 
globe 08 a proof thiit rrovidence 
vras in favour of free trade, is 
thought M'ortli}' by his biographer 
of being quoted twice over, upon 
one occasion with a i^ago of refutation 
annexed to it. Lori Palmerston, 
however, did not shine to advantage 
when -ho got upon religious topics, 
and sought to demoiisimte that the 
decrees of I’rovidenco were in his 
favour. He was far more in his 
element when, in answer to a Scotch 
provincial deputation to him as 
Home Secretary, petitioning for a 
day of humiliation and prayer to 
avert a threatened pestilence, he 
lust extracted from them that tlioir 
drains were in a neglected state, 
and then referred them to the 
ordinary methods of sanitary 2 )ic- 
cautioii. 

The most pressing question whicli 
arose after Lori Palmerston’s return 
to the Foreign OfKre in 1 84G, was 
that of the Spanish inarriuges and 
our ivlatioiis with Si)aiu. France, 
according to a Quarterly Iteviewer 
of January 18G8, in a sentence 
adopted by Lori lialling, “ entered 
on a policy in the Spanish penin- 
sula which could not fail, a little 
sooner or a little later, to produce 
serious disagreement with our Gov- 
emnient, and to shock the moral 
sense of all Europe by its cold- 
blooded immorality and injustice.” 
Louis Philippe, however, deter- 
mined to brave difficidtics, which 
eventually cost him his crown, for 
a family rather than for a national 
interest. The question lay not so 
much between France and Spain ns 
between the French and English 
Sovereigns and Cabinets. 

It ha^l arisen in this way. Isa- 
bella was Queen of Sjinin, and 
Christina was regent. The regent’s 
authority was seised for a couple of 
yean by Espartcro, after which 
Christina, with the aid of the French 
Government, returned to Madrid 
under the protection of Narvaez. 


Tliis was followed by the rcjasal of a 
law which necessitated the consent 
of the Cortes to Uie marriage of the 
f|uocn. The French Government 
then aimed at confining Isabella’s 
choice to a member of the Pourbon 
family. France, however, renounced 
the intention of manying her to the 
heir of the French crown; and on that 
understanding Lori Aberdeen as- 
sented to the selection of a Pourboii 
prince. France in this way was 
rapidly acquiring the ascendant in 
B])ain. The Pourbon candidate thus 
selected, however, was a Neapoli- 
tan, and Spaniards have a nation- 
al contempt for the Neapolitans. 
French vanity and ('ostilian pride 
soon came into collision ; and strong 
opposition was soon excited to the 
selfish endeavour of (j^ueon Chris- 
tina 'and Louis Philippe to place 
a Neapolitan prince on the iSpanisIi 
throne. At this stage/ ^1. Guizot 
pntjected a marriage between the 
Infanta — ^who w.'is IsalNdla’s sister 
and presumptive heiress — and the 
Duke of !Muntpnsier, a son of 
IjOuis Philijipc. The Neajtolitan 
marriage was not cxpoctcfl to result 
in issue, and consequently in the 
Monipensior interest it was a French 
object to force it on, eo/ih ^w’/7 rmtf\ 
■\VJien, however, it became clear 
that that marriage was impossible, 
Queen ('hristina was anxious to 
secure Prince Leopold of Saxe-Co- 
burg — a scheme which was against 
the interest of the French, but satis- 
factory to the King of tlie Pclgians, 
and for* which she was anxious to 
secure the su]iport of tlie English. 
Slie remained willing that the In- 
fanta dioiild marry the Duke of 
Montpensier, if Louis I^hilippc, 
under the altered circumstances of 
a Cobuig marriage, still claimed 
the fulfilment of his promise to that 
effect ; otherwise, that the Infanta 
should many in the manner most 
acconhint with the interests of the 
family and those of the Spanish 
nation. Lori Aberdeen’s complais-* 
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Alice at this juncture, 'when it was 
distinctly necessary for England to 
take a decided line, had a mischiev- 
ous effect. Our ambassador, Mr 
Ihilwer, complains that his instruc- 
tions were uncertain ; and that he 
did not know whether neutrality or 
Spanish independence were his ob- 
ject. The matter was further com- 
plicated by Mr Lulwer regarding 
M. do Erisson, the French ambassa- 
dor at the Spanish Court, in the 
light of a rival to bo circumvented, 
and by his receiving the conMenco 
of Queen Christina os one who sym- 
pathised with Sjiain against France ; 
whereas Lord Aberdeen was com- 
pletely under tlio dominion of 1^1 nn- 
sieur Guizot, on whose professions 
he placed unlimited reliance. AVhilc, 
therefore, 1^1 r Ihilwcr concealed 
Clirktina’s proposal for a C'obui^ 
alliance from M. de Lrisson at the 
Spanish Court, Lonl Aberdeen re- 
primanded him for doing so, and 
himself informed M. ( iluizot. M. de 
Urisson, in his turn, learnt the news, 
and on receiving it, “ bounded,” he 
himself says, “ from his bed in 
mingled surprise and indignation.” 
The result of tliis entanglement was 
that France considered us by our 
acts bound to support the Ilourbon 
alliance, while Spain lost all confi- 
dence in our independence, or oven 
in the confidential character of its 
communications witli us. 

At this juncture Loid l^almer- 
ston came into office, and Loi-d Dsd- 
ling has equal fsalt to find with 
him. 'J'he new Foreign Minister had 
formerly conceived strong antipa- 
thies to the party then in power in 
Spain, and objected to Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe-Coburg as their nomi- 
nee. Accordingly, in his public 
despatch to the French Government, 
he appeared to advocate the mar- 
riage with Prince Leopold ; but at 
the same time he privately instruct- 
ed Mr ilulwer to press for the se- 
lection of Don Henry, the exiled 
leader of the party opposed to Queen 


Christina’s. His object was that 
Louis Philippe, anxious to escape 
from a Coburg, would support Don 
Henry, a Bourbon ; and that Queen 
Christina and the Spanish Govern- 
ment would end by submitting to 
the united policy of France and 
lilngland. Mr Bulwer urged upon 
Lo^ Palmerston in vain to unite 
with the Spanish Government 
against I^ouis Philippe, instead of 
with Louis Philippe against the 
Spanish Government ; begging him, 
at the same time, to place confidence 
in Ills advices ; “ but Lord Palmer- 
ston replied to mo characteristically, 
that the best title of an agent to 
the confidence of his chief was that 
of obeying him.” Shortly after Mr 
Bulwer had pressed upon the Span- 
isli Court Don Henry’s claims, a 
double and simultaneous marriage 
was agreed upon and announced 
Queen Isabella married Don Fran- 
cisco, a brother of Don Henry — a 
man personally as unsuitable as the 
Neapolitan prince, and therefore 
favoured by M. Guizot and France ; 
and the Infanta married the Duke 
of ^lontpensier. Isabella quickly 
conceived a contempt for her hus- 
band, and formed an attachment for 
General Serrano. 'J'he object of 
France was, that as no issue was 
possible from Isabella’s marriage, the 
Montpensier succession might be 
secuT^. French policy triumphed, 
and neither Lord Ai^rdeen nor 
Lord Palmerston obtained either 
credit or success. Lord Palmerston’s 
policy then pointed to the dissolu- 
tion of Isabella’s marriage — the 
sotting aside the ALontpensier 
succession — and, through the in- 
fluence of General Serrano, upset- 
ting the ruling party in Spain. It 
wholly foiled, and General Narvaez 
was installed in power, the Spanish 
(Government remaining closely allied 
with that of France. Suddenly 
there came the revolution of 1848, 
and daily insurrections took place 
in Madrid. The alternative to be 
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feared was cither that General Xor- 
vaez would establish his power by 
the most odious tyranny, or that the 
Spanish throne would bo overturned, 
liord Palmerston, at this conjuncture, 
pressed upon Narvaez, who was a 
man of dcs})erate character in a 
desperate position, to enlarge his 
administration by calling some of 
his opponents into council. Naiv 
vaez was a man who, when asked 
upon his deathbed to forgive his 
enemies, replied that ho hf^ none, 
for he had killed them all. Accord- 
ingly, Mr 1 luhver produced shortly 
afterwards, to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, respectable evidence of a )dot 
against his life ; and thereupon 
Narvaez sent him his passpoi-ts. Lord 
Palmerston was anxious to demand 
satisfaction, but was ovcn'uled in 
the Cabinet, and the pride of the 
Sjxiniaids was gratified in having 
braved with impunity tlic jK)wer of 
Great Britain. Lord Dalling says, 
that every one became suddenly 
disposed to truckle to the man who 
had bullied Lord Pidmcrstoii. He 
decl&res that the triumph of Nar^^aez 
began the history of calamities which 
cost Queen Isabella her crown. lia<l 
IjOrd Palmerston’s advice been fol- 
lowed, and satisfaction extorted, he 
exclaims, it is more tlian probable 
that Queen Isabella would still have 
been on her throne in Madrid, that 
a constitutional government would 
long since have been established 
iimidy in France, and that the cam- 
paign in the Crimea — which he traces 
to Baron Brunnow's conviction, 
subsequently communicated to the 
Itussian Court, that England would 
submit to any degradation sooner 
than go to war to resent it — ^would 
have been avoided. If so, the 
iSjmnish marriages, selfish and un- 
principled as they were, were the 
parents of as much national disaster 
as of serious injury to personal 
reputation. Neither I-,ord Aber- 
deen nor Lord Palmetston are free 
from obloquy; while M. Guizot 


fell from power, and never after- 
wards recovered it, though ho 
survived till the present year. The 
French and Spanish thrones were 
both of them overturned. The 
episode in which Lord Dalling 
t^k a leading part is illustrated 
in his book at enormous length ; 
but it is at the present time, in 
the altered state of Euro})e, of little 
direct bearing upon present politics. 

As a matter of historj^ how- 
ever, the episode is one of consid- 
erable interest and importance. The 
name of M. ifuizot must bear the 
full weight of its infamy. Louis 
]*liilippc and Queen Chri.stina must 
share it with him ; inodiiicd in the 
case of the Queen, that she would 
gladly have substituted the I’riiice 
of Saxe-Coburg for J>on Fninciaco 
if only her j)owcr or English aid 
had been equal to the preject. 
Lord Abeideon must take his share 
of respoiLsibilily in respect of the 
weakness which rendered him al- 
most a tool in the hands of France. 
I-.or»l Palmerston’s memory is bur- 
dened with the en'or of judgment 
which led him to start a new candi- 
date, and trust to force the hand of 
France in aid of his particular plan, 
ill lieu of a cordiiil siqiport of the 
•Saxo - ( 'ubuig alliance. The only 
man wlio comes out of the traiisuc- 
tion with clean hands and untar- 
nished fame is Lord Dalling him- 
self. He is entitled to the credit of 
having from the first tried to help 
the Spanish queen to throw off the 
dictation of France, and of having 
encouraged the Saxe-C*obaig alli- 
ance by every means in his power. 
His sagacity has been proved 
by the event. ’Jlie spirit with 
which he upheld his policy led 
to a censure from Lord Aberdeen 
and a snub from Lord Palmerston ; 
and on one occasion lie tendered his 
resignation, which Lord Aberdeen 
declined to accept. If his counsels 
had prevailed, Europe would have 
been spared a great disaster, and the ' 
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annals of diplomacy a great disgrace. 
Not merely in the matter of tlic 
Spanish marriages, but also in that 
of Belgian independence ; not merely 
at the Spanish Court, but also at 
Paris and at Constantinople, I^ord 
Dolling has secured to himself a 
high reputation, niid may fairly 
rank with the greatest of English 
diplomatists. 

Lord ralmcrston, at this time, 
and at the close of the period 
covered by this biography, was only 
on the threshold of the most ini])ort- 
ant and active period of his life. The 
story yet remains to be told of his 
foroigii policy in ivgaid to the Ereneli 
llcpublic, and his attitude in regard 
to Napoleon’s ctnq) iVrint His great 
Piirliamcntary triuxiiiih in J iily 18.50, 
to which no less an authority than 
Disraeli traced his aiibsefpient 
accession to the I’remicrshiji, was 
quickly followed by remonstrances 
from the English Court against his 
assiim 2 )tioii of too groat individual 
control over the course of foreign 
atfaii's, and too groat neglect of the 
attention duo to the Sovereign and 
her Prime Minister. A repetition 
of similar self-sufticiency, evidently 
regarded at the lime, rightly or 
wrongly, as 2 iresunq)tuous insulK)r- 
dination, letl to his dismissal from 
oilice in December 18.51. Shortly 
after the meeting of Parliament, 
Lcml John Iiussell’s Government fell 
by his hand, and Lord Derby’s first 
A<lministration succeeded to power. 
In December 18.52, he entered Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet as Home Secre- 
tary, but csca^ied, as far- os iiubUc 
opinion was concerned, all respon- 
sibility for the feeble diplomacy 
which resulted in the Crimean war. 
The last act of Lord John Itussell, 
ns leader of the House of Commons, 
was to resign office rather than de- 
fend the conduct of the war. None 
of his Whig colleagnes followed his 
example; but the House of Com- 
mons, by an enormous majority, 
dismissed the Ministry of Loid 


Aberdeen. T^oid Derby and Lord 
Hassell were successively sent 
for, and Lord Palmerston professed 
his willingness to serve under either. 
The accomplished diplomatist, how- 
ever, who saw his way to the high- 
est office, was early manifested in 
both negotiations ; and the historian 
who lifts the veil from the trans- 
actions of that time will disclose, 
no doubt, an interesting historical 
episode. Lord John Kussell came 
back to office on the introduction of 
the man whom ho had dismissed, 
but shortly afterwards was com- 
pelled to retire in face of the public 
d isapproval of his comluct at Vienna. 
Lord Palmerston then stood “ with- 
out a rival or com];)ctitor in the 
leadership of the great Wliig party ” 
— a position which he achieved at 
the ago of 71. His successful con- 
duct of the Kussian war, his defeat 
by the combination of Lord John 
Hussell, the Peelites, and the Tories, 
u 2 )on the question of the war with 
China, were followed by the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and the estab- 
lishment of his power at the head of 
a majority of more than 1 00. That 
majority jiasscd the Divorce Act, 
and then i\arliament was prorogued. 
When it next met, it dismissed Lord 
Palmerston from office at the bid- 
ding of the Peace i>arty, for unduly 
truckling to Fiance, and endeavour- 
ing to alter the criminal legislation of 
England, under menace and terror 
of a foreign Power.” 

Such a reverse is an oxtraoidinaiy 
event in an extraordinary career. 
The second Derby Administration ac- 
ceded to ulfico for fifteen months, and 
easily established itself in power. 
The dissolution of 1859 only un- 
seated it by a majority of 13. Lord 
Palmerston then entered upon his 
second Premiership at the age of 75, 
and held power for six years till his 
death. He quickly suppressed all 
controversy about Parliamentary 
Reform ; and as he declined in 
strength, both parties by tacit cour 
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sent suspended Uieir strife until his 
Gk)venimeut sliould cease. A dis- 
solution 'which occurred just two 
months before his death resulted in 
a distinctly Falmerstoii majority of 
70. It Ws foretold by discon- 
tented Liberals that he would be- 
queath to the Tories a long lease of 
power. 

The pent-up energies of Parlia- 
mentary Eefonuers soon burnt foi-th 
at his death. Mr Gladstone, ns 
leader of the House of Coiiinions, 
soon showed that he was uncciual 
to the task of managing a majority 
returned to support Loid Palmer- 
ston. Peforiu thercu]K)n fell to the 
hands of ^Ir l^israeli, who main- 
tained liis place for two and a half 
years. He could hardly be said to 
be in a minority, for on all impor- 
tant occasions until the Irish Glmrch 
resolutions his policy prevailed. A 
cow^x/VVrt/onthe subject of Iteform 
was quickly followed by another on 
the subject of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. Five years of 
Badical rule have akirmed and dis- 
gusted the country ; and the alleged 
bequest of Lord Palmerston is at 
last fulfilled. No one who remem- 
bers his career will believe tliat, so 
long as his rule lasted, would the 
extreme section of the Liberal ])carty 
have darc^d to assume the threaten- 
ing and dictatorial attitude which 
it has paiadeil before the country 
for the last three years. Nor would 
America and Bussia have succeeded 
in some of their recent diplomatic 
ventures. Althougli Lord Palmer- 
ston’s foreign policy falls short, in 
its leading characteristics, of the 
ideal of statesmanship, it must al- 
ways be remembered in his favour 
that he preserved peace, that he 
maintained the interests and held 
high the honour of the countiy, and 
left her, at his death, prosperous at 
home, and with her name respected 
abroad. The personal incidents in 


his life are among the most remark- 
able in the annals of English Parlia- 
mentary life, and are absolutely mar- 
vellous in respect of the menteland 
physical vigour which they disclose. 
Lord Macaulay used to say that 
after sixty no one could lead the 
House of Commons with vigour and 
elTect. Lord I’almcrston did not 
obtain the post of leader till lie was 
upwanls of seventy. He held it till 
he w.^s eighty-one, and at one time 
he encountered with no unequal skill, 
and idtimately with success, the 
combination of all the great deleters 
whom this generation has produced. 
Such a career and such ])ersonal 
achievements must necessarily com- 
mand a high place iiiEnglish history. 
But it is the last twenty years of his 
life, the jiortion which is not con- 
tained in these volumes under re- 
view, which ni-e so full of dramatic 
interest and rare acliievemcnt. 
'\Mienever the account of these is 
given to the world, we have no doubt 
that it will be welcomed with pride 
and pleasui-c ; and that, long as his 
public life extended, it will be 
admitted that, unlike inmiy of this 
groat personages of history, he did 
nut live a day too long for liis 
gloiy or liis fame. His character 
will not be difficult to draw ; it is 
of tliat strong individuality that it is 
not, if the fiicts arc clearly narrated, 
likel}’ to be obscurc^d either by exag- 
gerated praise or reckless censure, 
'riio penuanont influence, however, 
of this nianf'ellous career, is not in 
proportion to its unbroken pros- 
perity; and it will lie easier for 
the histomn or biographer to do 
justice to the wonderful qualities 
and achievements of the man, than 
to decide upon his true place in 
English history, and as to the re- 
lative claims of himself and some of 
his contemporaries and predccessois 
upon the respect and admiration of 
posterity. 
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THE 8TOKY OF VALENTINE; 
AXD Ills BllOTHER. 

TAKT XII. — CHAPTER XXXIV. 


One nail strikos out anotlicr, the 
Italians say. It ^vas not wuiideiful 
that Kicha^ Itoss sliould feel this, 
seeing tliat the sulijcct ivhich con- 
cernod his own individual life roost 
closely was that which drove out of 
his mind all imroediato recollection 
of the other which was tlie object of 
his journey. But that the strange 
and startling apparition of tlio new 
figure which suddenly confronted 
her should have driven the recollec- 
tion of Valentino out of Lady Esk- 
side*s head, was much more wonder- 
ful — for her heart was i^ent with 
anxiety about Val; whereat^ Bichaid 
was only vaguely, lightly affected 
by that anxiety; and there was no 
such magic of old associations, old 
passions, cuiiosity, and that baffled 
sense of impotence which provokes 
the mind to put forth its whole 
powers, in her mind as in his. But 
for the moment Lady Eskside for- 
got her beloved boy, and her devour- 
ing anxiety; forgot everything but 
the shock and startling sensation 
VOL. CXVI.— NO. DCCX. 


produced upon her by this face, 
which suddenly looked at her, meet- 
ing her gaze calmly, unaware of its 
own power. When she brought 
Dick Brown to a stop in his ex- 
planations by her eager, almost wild 
question, “Who are you?” the sub- 
ject which up to that moment had 
been engrossing her whole mind 
departed wholly out of it. Poor 
Vid, lying upon his mother’s bed ! 
lie was wronged even by those who 
loved him best — he was forgotten, if 
only for a moment, in the str^ 
and stress of affairs more urgent ; but 
happily did not know it. Dick 
was very much embamssed, good 
fellow, to find himself suddenly 
elevated into a place of such import- 
ance, and to be asked so passion- 
ately, so urgently, who he was. 
Nothing in the world more easy than 
to give an account of himself. Ho 
smiled, involuntarily, at the anxiety 
in Lady Eskside’s 
“ It is very easy to tell you that, 
ma’am,” he said. “ I didn’t send 
2u 
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my name, thinking you wouldn’t 
know. I'm liichard Brawn, head 
TfiftTi now at Mr Stylis’s, the boat- 
builder, at Oxford, and for three 
years at (roodman’s, at Eton. That 
is all about me." 

“What is it?” said the old lady. 
“No, I am not deaf — ^you need 
not spebk loud; but say it again. 
Bichard ? Yes, yes. Of course it 
could be nothing but Kichard. And 
you came to tell me that ? Is your 
mother living? is she still living? 
and where is she ? Was it she that 
sent you here ?” 

“ I came to tell you about Mr 
Boss 

“ Boy,” said Lady Eskside, “don’t 
trifle with me. This was what 
drove my darling away. Is the 
woman living, and do you know 
where she is? Your face tells a 
great deal,” she went on, ^'but 
not all. Where is your mother? 
Did she send you? Is she near? 
Oh, for Ood’s sake, if you. have any 
pity, tell me ! What witli one trouble 
and another, I am near at an end of 
my strengtli.** 

“Mr Boss is ill, ma’am," said 
Dick, much bewildered, but holding 
fast to his mother’s eonsiyne, not to 
say anything about her. “ lie is 
lying ill at our — at my house." 

“ What could he Ije but ill,” cried 
the old lady, drying her eyes, “after 
all that has come and gone ? But 
don’t think that I’ll let you go 
now. Bichard, perhaps you are 
ignorant, perhaps you don’t know 
how important it is — but oh, for 
food’s sake, tell me! Have you got 
her ? have .you got her safe this 
time ? Come near to me ; you 
have a kindly face,” my lady went 
on, looking closely at him with the 
tears in her eyes. ** A face 1 knew 
as well as I know myself; 1>ut kind 
and young, like what he was before 
the world touched him. Sit down 
here ; and oh, my bonnie man, have 
confidence in me ! ” 


[Dec. 

She laid her delicate old hand 
upon his arm, she bent towards 
him, her face all tremulous with 
emotion, tears in her eyes, her lips 
quivering, her voice pathetic and 
tender as the cooing of a dove. 
Dick looked at her in retnniwith 
respectful sympathy, with natural 
kindness, but with a half smile of 
'wonder. What was it she wanted 
of him ? What could he respond 
to such an appeal ? 

“I don’t kiioAv, ma’am, what I 
can do for you, what I can tell 
you,” ho said ; “ I’m but a working 
mail, not educated to speak of 
There is nothing particular about 
me that 1 should confide in any 
one; but if you tell me what it is 
you want, I’ve nothing to conceal 
neither,” the young man said with 
gentle pride, so innocent and lion- 
cst that it made his smile all the 
brighter. “You are welcome, ma’am, 
if you care for it, to know every- 
thing about me." 

“ I do care for it,” she said, keep- 
ing her hand upon his arm. She 
liad made him sit beside her on the 
little sofa, and her eyes were so 
intent upon his face, tlmt he scarcely 
knew how to sustain tlie ga/e. He 
paused a little to think what he 
could say first. 

“ I don't know what to tell you, 
ma’am,” he said, with a laugh; 
“ it’s all in what I’ve said already. 
Except about Mr Boss — jicrhaps 
that is what you moan ; 1 can’t say, 
and you can't think, what he's done 
for me — how good he’s been. My 
life is more a story about him than 
anything about me,” said Dick, 
with a generous glow coming over 
his face, “ since the day I fimt mot 
him on the river ** 

“ That was — how long ago ? ” 

“ He wasn’t in the boats till the 
year after," said Dick, availing him- 
self of the easiest mode of calculat- 
ing. “ It's about seven years since 
— wo were both boys, so to sjieak. 
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He took to mo somehow, ma’am — 
•out of his own head — ^by chance — 
■so some folks says ” 

Under other circumstances no 
story could have boon so interesting 
to Lady Esksido, but at present her 
mind was too mucli disturbed to 
follow it. She inicmiptcd him 
hastily — “And your mother! what 
of her ? You tell me nothing about 
her I Was she there as well as you f ” 

Dick felt as it is natural to feel 
when you are interrupted in a con- 
genial story — ^and that your own 
story, the most interesting of all 
narratives. He repeated — “ My 
mother!" in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. How his mother could be 
more interesting to any one than 
Mr Koss and himself, and that tale 
of their meeting, which he had 
already told successfully more than 
once, J^ick did not know. 

“ Yes, your mother 1 Tell me her 
name, and how she brought you up, 
and where she is living ! — ^for she is 
living, you said ? Tell me 1 and 
after that," said Lady Eskside, in 
an unconsciously insinuating tone, 
“I shall be able to listen to you 
about my poor Val, and all that 
you have had tc» do with him. Ah ! 
be sure that is what I would like 
best ! but the other, the other is 
more important. Where is she? 
What does she call herself? How 
did she bring you up ? Oh ! don’t 
lose time, my good boy, but tell me 
this, for I must know." 

Dick became much confused and 
disturbed, remembering his uiother’s 
caution to him not to mention her. 
lie could not understand why she 
should thus bo dragged into question. 
But she had evidently expected it, 
which was very perplexing to him. 
He faltered a little in his reply. 

“ My mother — ^is just my mother, 
ma'am. She lives with mo; she’s 
nursing Mr Itoss now.” 

The old lady gave a cry, and 
grasped him by tlie arm. “Has 


she told him ? ” she cried. “ Does 
Vol know?" 

“Know what?” said Dick in 
amaze. She gazed at him intently 
for a moment, and then all at 
once fell o-crying and wringing her 
hands. 

“Is my boy ill?" she said. “What 
is the matter with him? how soon 
can wo go to hiui? Will you take 
mo there, Richard, as quick as we 
can go? Your mother is nursing 
him, you are sure ? and you don’t 
know anything she could have told 
him? Oh, let us go! there is not 
a moment to lose." 

She got up hastily to ring the 
bell, then sat down again. “ There 
will be no train — no train till to- 
night or to-morrow; oh, these trains, 
that have always to be waited foil 
In old days you could start in your 
post-chaise without waiting a min- 
ute. And, poor lad, you will want 
a rest," she added, turning to look 
at him, “ and food. Oh, but if you 
know the fever in my mind till I 
am there!" 

“ Don’t be too anxious,” said 
Dick, coiupiissionatcly, understand- 
ing this better; “the crisis cannot 
come for four days yet, and the 
doctor says my mother is an ex- 
cellent nurse, and that he’ll pull 
through." 

Lady Eskside rose again in her 
restlessness and rang the belL 
“ Bring sometliing for this gentle- 
man to eat," she said, when Harding 
appeared ; “ bring a tray to the 
dining-room ; and get mo the paper 
about the trains ; and let none of 
the other fools of men come about 
mo to stare and stare," she cried 
fretfully. “ Serve us yourself. And 
bid your wife come here — have 
something to say to her.” 

“ To the dining-room, my lady?" 

“ Didn't I say here I " cried 
Lady Esksido. “ You’re all alike^ 
never understanding. Send Maz- 
grot here." 
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^It 8 Harding must have been 
Tery close behind, for she folloivcd 
almost instantly. She gave a little 
CT}' at sight of Dick. I fear this 
was not BO independent a judgment 
as Lady Eskside supposed, for of 
course her husband hod suggested 
the resemblance she was called upon 
to remark; but she had no un- 
Ibounded confidence in her husband’s 
judgment, and she was upon tlie 
wholeas likelyasnot to have declared 
against him. Lady Eskside turned 
sharply round upon her. “What 
are you crying out about, Margret? 
1 expected a woman like you to 
have more sense. What I wanted 
to tell you was, that I am going 
away for a day or two. Well ; why 
are you staring at a stranger so?” 

“ Oh, my lady!” cried Mrs Hard- 
ing, “ it’s no possible but .what 3 'ou 

II 

se e 

“Ay, ay — I see, I see,” cried 
Lady Eskside, moved to tears ; 
“ well I see; and if it please Ciod,” 
she added devoutly, “ I almost think 
the long trouble’s over. Margret, 
you’ll not say anything; but 1 liave 
no doubt you know what it has 
been this many a year.” 

“ Oh, my lady ! yes, my lady ! 
How could I be in the house and 
no know?” 

“ It is just like you all ! ” cried 
Lady Eskside, with another sudden 
change of sentiment; “piying into 
other folk’s business, instead of 
1 }eing attentive to your own; just 
like you all I liut keep your man 
quiet, Margret Harding, and hold 
your tongue yourself. That’s what 
I think,” she went on softly, “ but 
nothing’s clear.” 

Dick sat and listened to all this, 
wondering. He thought slie was a 
very strange old lady to cliange her 
tone and manner so often ; but there 
was enough of sympathetic feeling 
in him to show that, though he 
could not tell how she was moved, 
she was much moved and excited. 


He was sorry for her. She had so 
kind a look tliat it went to his 
heart Was it all for Yal’s sake ? 
and what did she mean about his 
mother? Somehow ho could not 
connect his own old suspicions as to 
who his father was with this alto- 
gether new acquaintance. Ho got 
confused, and felt all power to think 
abandoning him. In everything she 
sjiid, it was his mother who seemed 
to have the first ))lacc ; and Dick felt 
that ho knew all about his mother, 
though his father was a mystery to 
him. Of what importance could 
she be — a tramp, a vagrant, a wo- 
man whom he himself had only 
been able to withdraw from the 
fields and roads with difficulty — 
what could she bo to this stately 
old lady 1 Dick, for his part, Avas 
deeply confounded, and did not 
know what to think. 

She came up to him Avith a 
tremulous smile Avhen the house- 
keeper went UAvay. “ Eichard,” she 
said, speaking to him as if (lie 
thought) she had known him all 
his life — “ if I am right in what I 
think, you and I will be gi'eat friends 
some day. Was it you that my 
boy Avrote about, that ho was fond 
of AA’hen he was at Eton — oh, hoAv 
blind 1 have been ! — that had a 
mother you were very good to ? My 
man, Avas tliat you ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am — ^my lady — I sup- 
pose it was me ” 

“ That worked so well, and raised 
yourself in the world 1 that he was 
going to see always, till some fool, 
some meddling fool tliat knew no 
better,” cried Laily Eskside, “Avrote 
to my old lord to stop it I But I 
thank Ood I did not stop it I ” said 
my lady, the tears running down 
her cheeks. “1 thank the Lord 
I had confidence in my boy ! 
Kichard I it was yon tliat all this 
happened about? You ore sure it 
was you?” 

“ There could not be two of us,” he 
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«aid, his faco lighted up with feel- 
ing ; for Dick, good fellow, though 
he did not know why she was cry- 
ing, felt something rise in his 
throat at the sight of the old lady’s 
tears. “ Yes, ma’am — I mean, niy 
lady.” 

“Don’t call mo my lady, my 
bonnio man; call me — but never 
mind — we'll wait a while ; we’ll do 
nothing rash,” cried Lady Lskside. 

You’re hungry and tired all this 
time, while I’ve been thinking of 
myself and of Val, and not of you. 
Como and have something to cat, 
Kichard; and tlien you’ll take me 
to my boy.” 

Hut Lady Esksidc was two or tlircc 
years over seventy. She was worn 
out with anxiety, and now witli the 
sudden excitement of this visitor. 
She liad taken neither food nor 
sleep as became her 3 'ears since. Val 
lind disappeared; and before her 
pniparatioiis could be made, she her- 
self allowed that to attempt to 
travel by the night train would be 
foolish and unavailing. “I don’t 
want to die before it’s all settled,” 
she said, smiling ainl crying. ‘ ‘ AV c’ll 
have to wait till to-morrow.” And 
Dick, who had travelled all night, 
wius very willing to wait. She sat 
by him and talked to him while he 
hod his meal, and for an hour or 
more after; and though Dick was 
not stupid, he was a child in the 
hands of the clover old lad}', who 
recovered all her spirit now that 
her anxiety was removed, and this 
wonderful power of setting every- 
thing right was put into her hands. 
Lady Eskside was but human, and, 
so far as she was aware, no one but 
herself had the faintest inkling of 
this blessed way of clearing up the 
troubles of the family, or know any- 
thing of Dick Brown and his 
mother. She felt that she had 
found it out, that it would bo her 
part to dear it all up, and the 
thought was sweet to her. And 


os for her anxiety, Dick made 
so light of Valentine’s illness, 
which did not now alarm himself, 
that he made Lady Eskside rather 
happy than otherwise by his ac- 
count, supplying her with a rea- 
son for Yd’s silence without com- 
municating any alarm to her 
mind. Very soon she knew every- 
thing about Dick, — more thw 
he know himself — ^his tramp-life, 
his wanderings with his mother, 
his longings for something better, 
for a home and settled dwelling- 
place. And Dick, without know- 
ing, made such a picture of his 
mother os touched the old lady’s 
hcai't. “She used to sit at tho 
%vindow and watch for the boat 
That was the first thing that recon- 
ciled her a bit,” said Dick. “She 
used to watcli and watch for Mr 
Boss’s boat, and sit like a statue 
when we’d started him, to see him 
come back. She always took a deal 
of interest in Mr Boss.” 

“ Did she ever tell you why I ” 

“ Because he was so kind,” said 
Dick. “I’ve thought often there 
was more in it than that ; but what 
could a fellow say to his mother, 
ma’am ? 1 wasn’t one to worry her 
w'ith questions. ’Jliat’s how' she used 
to sit watching. Mother is strango 
often ; but there never was any harm 
in her,” said Dick, fervently — “ nev- 
er ! The otlicrs would hold their 
tongues when she was by — I’ve 
thought of it often since; and 
when she saw my heart was set on 
settling down, she gave into it, all 
on my account. That is what I call 
a good woman,” he cried, encour- 
aged b^ the attention .and sym- 
pathy with which his story was 
received. Lady Eskside learnt more 
in an hour or two of tho woman 
who had cost her so dear, than she 
could have done otherwise in years. 
She found out everything about 
her. She even got to feel for and 
pity the mother — ^ignorant, foolish, 
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unwitting wliat hann slie was doing 
— ^who thus kept to her savage 
point of honour, and never betrayed 
herself nor claimed her son. Dick, 
unconscious, told everything. It 
was only on thinking it over after 
tliat ho remembered again his 
mother^s charge not to say any- 
thing of her. Say only it’s your 
mother.” Well ! ho said to himself, 
ho had said no more. It was as 
his mother that ho had spoken of 
her, and as tliat alone. He knew 
her in no other character. He had 
spoken of her life, her habits, her 
goodness ; but ho had told nothing 
more. There was not, indeed, any- 
thing more to tell, had he wished lo 
betray her. 

In the afternoon, Lady Esksido 
was persuaded to go and rest — a 
repose which she wanted mightily 
— and Dick was left alone. It was 
then that he began to think tliat 
possibly he had been indiscreet in 
his revelations; and he was some- 
what frightened, to tell the truth, 
when ho ifound himself left in the 
great drawing-room alone. Ho did 
not know whether it would be right 
for him to wait there, where Lady 
Eskside left him, until she came back. 
He felt a littlo doubtful whether he 
might examine the great cabinet, 
and all the curious things he saw, 
and which fired him with interest. 
He could not do them uny harm, 
at last ho reflected ; and he did not 
think the kind old lady would ob- 
ject. So he got out his note-book, 
and made littlo drawings of various 
things that struck his fancy. The 
wonder being over for the moment, 
and the pressure of Lady Esksido's 
questions, Dick’s mind gladly re- 
tired from it altogether, and re- 
turned to easier everyday matters. 
That this discovery, whatever it 
was, should make any difference in 
his life, did not seem to him at 
all a likely idea; nor did such a 
notion seriously enter his mind. 


And no thought of the possible 
transfei'enco of his own lowly and 
active life to such surroundings os 
those which were now about him, 
ever occurred to Dick. He would 
have been extremely amused by the 
idea. But ho made a note in his 
book — a rough littlo drawing, yet 
quite enough to be a guide to him 
— of sundry littlo “details” — ar- 
rangements of brackets and shelves, 
which he thought might be adapted 
even lo his littlo place on a small 
scale. He had his eyes always 
sibout him, ready to note anything 
of the kind ; and though ho smiled 
to himself at the idea of copying 
in his tiny parlour what he saw 
in this great I'oom, yet he made his 
drawings all the same, with his rough 
workman’s pencil. The drawings 
were very rougli, but ho knew ho\v 
to w'ork from them, and in his niind'.s 
eye already saw a homely imitation 
of the objects ho admired figuring 
upon his low walls. He even thought 
it would amuse Vul, when he got 
better, to see in the boatman’s par- 
lour a humble copy of the brackets 
in Bosscraig. 

And after this, as one of the win- 
dows w’as open, he strayed out, with 
some perturbation lest he should be 
taking too much upon liim, and 
'ivnndercd through the shrubberies, 
and out into the woods. It was 
a soft spring afternoon, the sun 
getting near his setting, the trees 
showing a faint greenness, the sound 
of the &k filling the air. The river 
was full and strong, swelled by the 
spring rains, and by the melting of 
all the early frosts. It made a con- 
tinuous murmur, filling the whole 
soft universe around with an all-pcr- 
vading sound. Dick had almost for- 
gotten what the woods wens like in 
the early spring ; and the charm of 
the stillness and Uie woodland rustle, 
the slanting lines of light, the bright 
gleams of green, the tender depths 
of shadow, stole into his heart. Ho 
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had a still, profound, undeinonstra* 
live enjo 3 ^mcnt of nature, loving 
licr without being able to put his 
love into words ; and the beauty of 
those irregular banks, all broken 
witli light and shade, topped with 
trees which tlirew u]) their tall stems 
towards the sky, waiting till the 
blessing of now life should come 
upon them — delightcdj tlic young 
man, who for years had known no 
finer scenery tlian the unexciting 
precincts of the Thames. Dear 
Thames, kind river, forgive the 
woitls ! — ungniteful words to come 
from the lips of one who owes thee 
untold pleasures ; but soft meadows 
and weeping willows, and all tlic 
gentle lights and shadows of the 
level stream, looked tame beside the 
foaming, tumbling river, rushing 
with shouts among its rocks, singing 
over its i>cbblcs, leaping and huny- 
ing onward tliroiigli all those bold 
braes that hemmed it in, and played 
perpetual chase and csca])e with the 
l>ro\vn tormnt. The trees on Esk- 
sidc were not the grand broad jdacid 
trees to which Dick was used. 
Red lira, with the sun on their great 
russet pillars ; white bii'ches, poising 
daintily on every fairy knowe ; j)ale 
ash-trees, long-limbiid and bare — 
mixed with the oaks and beeches, 
and gave a different character to the 
scene; and hci'c and there a bold 
bit of brown rock, a slip of red earth, 
the stony course of a bum whicli 
wont rattling in hot haste to join 
the Esk, crossing the path and top- 
])Iing down in dozens of tiny watcr- 
liills — all these were like nothing ho 
had ever seen before. He strayed on 
a little further and a little further, by 
bypaths of which Val knew every 
curve and comer, under trees, every 
one of which, could they have spoken, 
would have asked for nows of their 
young lord. Sometimes it occurred 
to him, with a sense of additional 
pleasure, that all tliis would one day 
belong to his young patron. Would 


Yal ever ask him to come licro, he 
wondered? thou ^‘Lord bless me ! ” 
said Dick to himself, why should 
he 1 Hell always be kind and good 
as long as he lives ; but why should 
he ask the like of me?” and he 
laughed at his own absurdity. But 
what with these thoughts, and what 
with no thought at all, mere pleasure, 
which perhaps carries farthest, he 
went on, much farther than ho know, 
as far as the linn and the two great 
beeches which had played so great 
a part in YaVs life. Just before he 
reached that point he was stopped 
by a sudden sound which startled 
him, which had a distinct tone of 
humanity in it, and did not spring 
from the fresh and free nature about. 
It was the sound of a sob. Dick 
stood still and looked about him, 
with recollections of his own child- 
hood rising fresh into his mind, 
and a tender thought of iinding 
some poor little tired wanderer un- 
der some tree, crying for weariness. 
Rut he could see nothing, and pre- 
sently went on again, persuading 
himself that his ears must have de- 
ceived him. lie went on, himself 
rousing intermittent echoes, for his 
step was sometimes inaudible on 
the mossy^ turf, and sometimes sent 
thrills of sound all through the 
wood, as his foot crashed on a fal- 
len branch, or struck the pebbles 
aside in a little shower. 

When he got to the linn he 
paused some time on the edge 
of the river, struck by the beauty 
of the place; and o^y when he 
was passing on, perceived behind 
him, all at once, somebody sitting 
at the foot of one of the trees— a 
little figure muffled in a blue cloak, 
and leaning against the bole of one 
of the big beeches. Dick made an 
unconscious exclamation — 1 beg 
your pardon”— and went on, half 
frightened lest he should have dis- 
turbed some one who had a better 
right to be there than he had. But 
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this incident broke the spell of Ids 
‘wandering, and recalled him to the 
thought &at he was far from Boss- 
craig, and that it would be safer to 
turn bock os ho had come, than to 
risk losing his way. Perhai)s a 
litilo curiosity about the solitary 
figure under the tree had something 
to do Tvith tins prudent thought ; 
but hie curiosity was lessened by a 
second glance he had stolen through 
the trees, which showed him that it 
was a laily who sat there. Had it 
been a tramp-woman, Dick might 
have shown his sympathy; but with 
a lady, even one in trouble, he 
could only intrude; and yet he 
could not help being interested. 
Gould it be from her that the sob 
had come 7 and why should she be 
dying here, all alone, like an en- 
chanted princess ? lie knew little 
about enchanted princesses, but he 
had a tender heart, and tlie sob had 
troubled him. He went back again, 
passing slowly, trying to make out, 
without staring — which was not 
consistent with Dick’s idea of 
“ manners ” — who it was, and what 
she was doing under the sliadow uf 
the tree. The soft grass glade be- 
tween these two giants of the wood 
was lighted up by a slant ray of the 
sun which slid all the way down 
the high bank on the other side 
of Esk, to pour that oblique line 
of glory under the great sweeping 
boughs over the greensward. She 
was seated out of the sunshine, but 


with her face turned ton^rds the 
light, and it seemed to Dick that 
it was a face he had scon before. 
1 do not think the fact that it 
was a young face, and a fair one, 
touched him so much as that it was 
very pale and mournful, justifying 
his idea that the sob must some- 
how have belonged to it. How ho 
would liavo liked to linger, to ask 
what was the matter ! He would 
have done so, had she not been a 
lady ; but Dick knew his jilaco. 
His surprise was great, however, 
when, as soon as his back was 
turned, he heard a stir, a sound of 
footsteps, a faint call, which seemed 
addressed to him. He turned round 
quickly. The girl, whoever she 
was, laid risen from her seat. Rho 
had come out of the shade into the 
sunshine, and was standing between 
the trees, with the light u]^Mjn her, 
catching a glittering edge of hair, 
and giving a hem of brightness to 
one side of her figure, and to the 
outlines of the blue cloiik. “ 1 bog 
your pardon; did you call me?” 
said Dick, shy but eager. Perhaps 
she had lost lier way. Perhaps she 
wanted help of one kind or another. 
Then the little woodland lady beck- 
oned to him timidly. I think, if it 
had not been for the anxiety and 
longing that swelled her heart well- 
nigh to bursting, that Violet would 
never have had the courage thus 
to appeal to a stranger in the 
wood. 


CnAPTEE XXXV. 


She advanced a step to meet him, 
timid, yet with that confidence 
which social superiority gives : for 
Dick, 1 am bound to confess, though 
I love him, was not one of those 
Wonderful beings who bear the ex- 
terior of a fine gentleman even in a 
workman’s clothes. Ho was not 
vulgar in any respect, being per- 


fectly free from every kind of pre- 
tension, and with all the essence 
of fine manners — tliat politeness of 
the heart which neither birth nor 
education by themselves can give ; 
but though, as I have said, his dress 
was to a certain degree copied from 
Valentine’s, who possessed the ye m 
8ai» quoi in perfection, and was quite 
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wdl made and unobtrusive, yet I am 
obliged to allow that Dick had not 
that mysterious something which 
makes a gentleman. You could have 
found no fault with his appearance, 
and to look at his candid counte- 
nance was to trust him \ but yet he 
had not the je ne sais quoi^ and 
Violet knew that, conventionally 
speaking, she was addressing one 
who was not a genUeinau ; ” this 
faet gave her a degi'ee of freedom 
in calling liiin which she would 
scarcely have felt with a stranger 
of her own class. Ihit mom than 
that, Violet liad recognised Dick. 
It was some years since she had 
seen him, but she reiuembered him. 
hkot all at once, it is tnio. AVhen 
he appeared iirst, before he saw her, 
she had felt as he did, that she liful 
seen his face before; but ere ho 
passed again, she had made out 
where and liow it was that she had 
seen him. It must be recollected, 
too, that Violet's heart was full to 
overflowing with thoughts of Val, 
of whom this stranger, so suddenly 
and strangely appearing, was a kind 
of shadow in her mind. The whole 
scene came before her as by a flash 
of light, after five minutes* ponder- 
ing within herself uhcrc slie had 
seen that face before — for from the 
first glance she had felt that it W£is 
somehow associated with Valentine. 
What could bring him here, this 
boatman from the Thames? Her 
heart was breaking for news of her 
young lover, so dismally parted 
from her, whom she must never sec 
again (she thought); but only to 
hear his name, to know where he 
was, would be something. She 
would not have betrayed herself to 
“a gentleman,” to one of Val*s 
friends and equals; but of ''Mr 
Brown ” — she remembered even his 
name by good fortune — she might 
make her inquiries freely. So, 
uiged by the anguish in her poor 
little breast, Vi took this bold 


stej). She had been sitting thus 
for hours ciying all alone, and 
thinking to herself that this horrible 
blank was to go on for ever, that 
she would nevermore hear of him 
even — and I have not the heart to 
blame her for appealing thus to the 
first possibility of help. She made 
a step forward, and looked at him 
with a pitiful little smile. "Per- 
haps you do not remember,” she 
said, " but I think I am sure it is 
you. I never forget people whom 
I have once seen. Did not you 
row us once, on the Thames, at 
Eton — ^my father and " 

“Oh yes, ma'am, to be sure!” 
cried Dick. “1 knew that I had 
seen you before.” He was a little 
confused, after his experience with 
Lady Eskside, how' he ought to 
address a lady, but after reflection 
decided that “ ma’am ” must always 
be right ; for had ho not heard the 
Queen herself addressed by the 
finest of fine ladies as “ !Ma’am 1 

"Yes; and I remember you,” 
said Vi. Then she made a pause, 
and with a wistful glance at him, 
and a sudden flush which went as 
(piickly as it came, added — “ I am 
Sir Boss’s cousin.” 

“1 recollect now,” cried Dick. 
“ He w'os so set on it that you 
sliould see everything. I think ho 
w'os a bit better when I left.” 

"Better !” cried Violet, clasping 

her liands together ; " was he 

She w'as going to say, was he ill f 
and then reflected that, perhaps, it 
was best not to betray to a stranger 
how little she knew of him. So 
she stood looking up in his face^ 
with great eyes dilated. Her eyes 
had been pathetic and full of en- 
treaty even when poor Vi was at 
her happiest. Now there is no 
telling how beseeching those pretty 
eyes were, with the tears stealing 
into them, making them bigger, 
softer, more liquid and tender still. 
This look quite made an end of 
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poor Dick, who felt disposed to crj' 
too for company, and was aivaro of 
some strange, unusual movements 
in his own good heart. 

** Don't you fret,” ho said sooth- 
ingly ; I brought the old hidy tho 
news this morning. Ho had an ac- 
cident, and his iUness was sudden. 
But it had nothing to do with the 
accident,” ho added. ‘‘Don’t bo 
frightened, ma’am. It’s some fever, 
but not the worst kind ; and the 
doctor told me himself that he’d 
pull through.” 

“ Oh, Mr Brown !” cried poor Vi. 
She dropped down upon a fallen 
tree, and began to cry, so that ho 
could scarcely look at her for pity. 

“ Indeed you must not be fright- 
ened,” said Dick. ‘‘ I am not an- 
xious a bit, after wliat the doctor 
told me. Xcither is tho old lady 
up there at the Castle — Lady ICsk- 
side. She is going with me to- 
morrow morning to help to nuTs<j 
him. brother has him in haiul,” 
Dick added with a little pride, “and 
he’s very safe with her. Don’t fret 
like this — ^now' don’t ! when I tell 
you the doctor says he’ll inill 
through.” 

“Oh Val, Val, my Val!” cried 
poor little Violet. It w'as not be- 
cause she was frightened; for at 
her age — unless experience 1ms 
taught otherwise — getting better 
seems so necessai^’, so inevitable a 
conclusion to being ill. She was 
not afraid of his life ; but her heart 
was rent irith pity, with tenderness, 
with that poignant touching re- 
morse, to which the innocent arc 
liable. All that had gone before, 
all that Valentine had sulTcred, 
seemed to come bock to her. It 
was not her fault, but it was “ our” 
fault. She seemed to herself to be 
involved in the cause of it, though 
she would have died sooner than 
harm him. Her lips began to 
quiver, tho tears rained through tho 
fingci's with which she tried to hide 


her piteous streaming eyes. “ Oh 
Val, Val, my A’'al!” she cried. It 
was “our” fault; her father had 
done it, and even good Sandy had 
had his share; and herself, who hod 
twined her foolish little life with 
his, so that even parting with her 
had been another complication in 
Valentine’s woes. She seemed to 
see him looking up at her in the 
moonliglit, bidding her good-bye. 
Oh, why did ho think of hert why 
did ho take that trouble for her? 
She scarcely heanl Dick’s anxious 
attcini)ts at consolation. She was 
not thinking of the future, in which, 
no doubt — how could she doubt it 7 
— ^A'alentine would get better ; but 
of the past, and of all that made 
him ill. Ilcr tears, her abandon- 
ment to that surroAv, her attempts 
to command heiv«o1f, wont to Dick’s 
heart. He stood looking at her, 
w'ondering wistfully for the first 
time in his life over tho ditfercncos 
in men’s lots. If he (Dick) were to 
fall ill, his mother, no doubt, would 
be gricvc<l ; but Dick knew that it 
would create no commotion in the 
world ; would not “ujiset” any 
one a.s Vnl’s illness did. Naturally, 
tho good fellow' fdt, Mr Itoss was of 
much more importance than ho was, 
or would ever be ; but still 

“ ( )]i, how foolish you must think 
jiKJ ! ” cried Violet, drying her eyes. 
“ It is not that I am frightened. It 
is because I know all that made him 
ill. Oh, ^Ir Brown, tell me about 
it— tell me everything. He is my 
cousin, and he has alw'ays been like 
my — brother, lie used to bring me' 
hero when I was a child. You 
can’t think how everything here is 
full of him — and tlicn all at onco 
never to liear a word ! ” Between 
every broken sentence the tears fell 
in little bright showers from Violet’s 
eyes. 

Dick sat down on the same fallen 
tree, but at a respectful distance, 
and told her all ho know — ^which 
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was not oveiything, for liis iriother 
did not enter into details; and he 
know little about the incident on 
the rivcF; and her share in it. 
Violet listened, never taking her 
eyes from his face, which was hard 
upon Dick; yet not undelightful to 
him. He had gone through a great 
many experiences that morning. 
r>ut even Lady Esksidc’s strange 
emotion, her curiosity about him- 
self, and agitated nuiTinor, had not 
the same effect as this still more 
unexpected and strange encounter. 
He sat; at first rather awkwardly, 
upon the edge of his end of the 
tree, with his hice turned towards 
her, but not always bold enough to 
look at her. The slant of the sun- 
beam, wliich was gradually dying 
off the scene, fell in tlie middle 
between them like a rail of gold, 
separating them from each other. 
Across this heavenly lino of separa- 
tion her eyes shone like stars, often 
bewildering Dick, though he kept 
pretty straight in his narrative, tak- 
ing as little account as possible of 
the occasional giddiness that came 
over him, and the dazzling sensation 
ill his eyes. Violet, interrupting 
him nowand then by a brief question, 
sometimes crying softly under her 
breath, gave her entire attention to 
every word ; and liisk ran on through 
all, with a murmur as of a third 
person keeping them company ; 
and the wood contributed those 
numberless soft sounds which 
make up the silence of nature, 
enveloping them in an atmosphere 
of her own. Dick was not much 
given to poetry, but ho felt like 
something in a fairy tale. It was 
an experience altogether new and 
strange ; for hitherto there had been 
no enchantments in his life. How 
different it was to her and to him ! 
To the young man, the first thrill 
of romance, the first touch of 
magic — ^tho beginning of all sweet 
delusions, folUes, and dinams ; 


to the girl, an imperfect, faltering 
narrative, filled out by imagination, 
a poor, blurred picture — ^better, tai 
bettor, indeed, than nothing, wd 
giving her for the moment a kind 
of miserable happiness, but in itself 
nothing. It is frightful to think at 
what a disadvantage people meet 
each other in this world. Dick’s 
life, which had all been honest prose 
up to this moment, became on the 
spot, poetry; but, poor fellow, he 
was nothing but prose, poor prose 
to Vi, to whom these woods were 
full of all the lyric melodies of 
young life. She listened to him 
mthout thinking of him, drinking 
in every word, and not ungrateful, 
any more than she was ungrateful 
to the fallen tine, or the beech 
boughs that sheltered her. ^ay, 
she had a warmer feeling, a sense of 
grateful friendship, to l)ick. 

“ Mr Brown,” she said, when his 
tale was done, “I am very, very 
thankful to you for telling mo. I 
should never have known but for 
you. For I ought to say that my 
people and Val’s people — I mean 
my cousin’s — arc not quite — quite 
good friends. I must not say whoso 
fault it is,” said Vi, with a sup- 
pressed sob ; “and I don’t see Lady 
Ksksidc now — so without you I 
should not have known. Mr Brown ! 
would you mind writing — a little 
note — just two lines — to say how 
he is when you get back 1 ” 

“Mind!” said Dick. “If you will 
let me ” 

“ And you can tell him when ho 
gets well,” cried tho girl, her voice 
sinking very low, her eyes leaving 
Dick’s face, and straying into the 
glow of sunshine (as ho thought) be- 
tween the two great trees — “you can 
tell him that you met me here; and 
tliat I was thinking of him, and waa 

glad— glad to hear of him ” To 

show her gladness, Violet let drop 
two great tears urhich for some time 
had been brimming over her eyelids. 
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** It is dreadful to be parted from a 
fiiend and to boar no word ; but now 
that I know, it will not bo so bard. 
Mr Drown, you will be sure to 
send just two lines, two words, to 
teUme 

Here ber voice faltered, and 
lost itself in a flutter of suppressed 
80 und-!-sobs painfully restrained, 
wbicb yet would burst forth. »Shc 
did her very best, ]>oor child, to mas- 
ter them, and turning to Dick with 
a pathetic smile, whispered as well 
as she could — I can't tell you how 
it all is. It is not only for Yal 
being ill. It is everything — every- 
thing that is wrong ! Papa, too — 
but I can’t tell you ; only tell liini 
that you met Violet at the linn.” 

“ I will tell him everything j-ou 
have said. I will write, if you like, 
every day,” cried poor Dick, his 
heart wrung with sympathy — and 
with envy as well. 

“ Would that be too much ? ” she 
asked, with an entreating look. ‘‘ Oh, 
if it would not be too much ! .<\nd, 
Mr Brown, j^rhaps it will be best 
to send it to mamma. I cannot 
have any secrets, though I may be 
unhappy. If you will give me a 
piece of paper, I will write the ad- 
dress, and thank you — oh, how 1 
will thank you ! — idl my life.” 

Dick, who felt miserable himself, 
he could scarcely tell why, got out 
his note-book, with all the rough 
little drawings in it of the brackets 
at llosscraig. He had not known, 
when ho put them down, how much 
more was to befall him in this one 
brief afternoon. She wrote the ad- 
dress with a little hand which trem- 
bled. 

My hand is so unsteady,” she 
said. I am spoiling your book. I 
must write it over again. Oh, 1 beg 
your pardon ; my hand never used 
to shake. Tell Yal — but no, no. It 
is better that you should not tell 
him anything more.” 

** Whatever you bid me I will 


toll him. I will do anything, every- 
thing you choose to say,” said Dick, 
in his fervour. She gave a surpris- 
ed wistful look at him, and shook 
her head. 

“ 1 must think for both of us,” 
she said ; ** and Val is very hasty, 
very rash. Xo, you must not any 
anything moi'c. Tull liim 1 am quite 
well if ho asks, and not unhappy 
— not very unhap])y — only anxious 
to know ; and when he is well,” 
she said, wdth a reluctant little sigh, 
‘‘}'ou need not mind writing any 
more. That will be enough. It is 
a terrible thing when there arc quar- 
rels in families, ^Ir Brown.” 

“Ves, indeed,” said Dick, who 
knew nothing about families, nor 
about quarrels, but followed with a 
curious solcmnit^'tho infantine ange- 
lical wisdom and gravity of her face. 

“ A terrible tiling when jjcople 
try to hurt each other who ought to 
love, each other ; and some of us 
must always pay for it,” said poor 
Violet, in deep seriousness — “ al- 
ways, always some one must suffer ; 
when it might he so dillcrcut ! If 
you are going back to Itosscraig, 
3 'ou .should go before the. sun acts, 
for it is far, when you don't know 
the way.” 

“ Ainl yon ? ” said Dick, rising 
ill obedieiicu to this dismissal, yet 
longing to linger, to prolong the 
conversation, and not willing to 
allow that this strange episode in 
his life liad come to uii end. 

“My way is not the same as 
yours,” she said, holding out her 
hand with gentle grandeur, like a 
little princess, sweet and friendly, 
but stooping out of a loftier region, 
“ and I know every step. Good- 
bye, and thank you with all my 
licart. You must keep this path 
straight up jiost the firs. I am 
very, very glad I was here.” 

“ Good-bye, ifiss Violet,” said 
Dick. It gave him a little pleasure 
to say her name, wliich was so 
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pretty and sweet ; and lie was too 
loyal and too respectful to linger 
after this farewell, but walked away 
as a man goes out of a royal pre- 
sence, not venturing to stay after 
the last gracious word has been 
said. He could not bear to go, but 
would not remain even a moment 
against her will. When he had 
gone a little way he ventured to 
turn back and look — ^but nothing 
ivas visible except the trees. She 
had disappeared, and the sunshine 
had disappeared ; it seemed to 
Dick’s awakened fancy as if both 
must have gone togfitlior. The last 
golden arrow of light was gliding 
from the opposite hank of the river, 
and all the glade between the bushes 
lay dim in the greyncss of the 
evening. What a change it mode ! 
He went on with a sigh. Violet 
had gone back to tlie foot of the 
tree, and w^as waiting there till he 
should 1x5 out of sight; and Dick 
divined tliat this was the case;, and 
that she wanted no more of him. 
Well ! why should she want any 
more of him? She was a lady, quite 
out of Dick’s way, and she had been 
very svrect to him — as gracious as 
a queen. Metween tliis imper- 
sonation of .sweet youth, and the 
other figure, old Lady Eskside, with 
her dignity and agitati'd kindness, 
Dick was wonderfully dazzled. If all 
ladies were like those, what a strange 
sort of enchantment it must bo to 
spend one’s life in such society. Dick 
hiul never known any woman but 
his mother, whom he loved, and 
upon whoso will ho had often been 
dependent, but to whom he was 
always in some degree forbearing 
and indulgent, puzzled by her 
caprices, and full of that tender 
patience towards her which has in 
its very nature something of superi- 
ority ; and to find himself suddenly 
in the society of these two ladies, 
one after the other, both taking 
him into their confidence, betray- 


ing their feelings to him, receiving, 
as it wore, favours at his hand, hi^ 
the most curious effect upon him. 
lie hod never felt so melancholy in 
his life as when Violet thus sent 
him away; and yet his head was 
full of a delicious intoxicationi a 
sense of something elevated, ethe- 
real, above the world and all its 
common ways. Should he ever see 
her again, ho wondered? would she 
speak to him os she had done now, 
and ask his help, and trust to his 
sympathy? Poor Dick had not the 
remotest idea that those new sensa- 
tions in his mind, this mixture of 
delight and of melancholy, this stir- 
ring up of all emotions, which made 
his long walk through the woods 
feel like a swallow-flight to him, 
had anything to do with the vulgar 
frenzy he had heard of, which 
silly ]>crsonR called falling in love. 
He had always felt very superior 
and rather contemptuous of this 
weakness, which young men of his 
class feel no doubt in its more deli- 
cate form, like otliers, but which is 
seldom spoken of among them in any 
hut that coarse way which revolts 
all gentle natures. So he was totally 
unwarned and unarmed against any 
insidious beginnings of sentiment, 
and would have resented indignantly 
any idea that his tender sympathy 
wi th this little lady, who had opened 
her heart to him, had anything what- 
ever in it of the character of love. 
How could it have — ^when the very 
foundation of this strange sweet re- 
velation to him of an utterly new 
kind of intercourse and companion- 
ship, was the love, or something that 
ho supposed must bo love, beWeen 
Mr Eoss, his patron, and this little 
princess of the woods ? What a 
lucky fellow Mr Koss was, Dick 
thought, with the tendorest, friend- 
liest version of envy that ever 
entered a man's bosom ! and then it 
occurred to him, with a little sigh, 
to think that the lots of men in this 
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world wore very different; but bo 
was not, he hoped, so wretched a fel- 
low as to grudge his best friend any 
of the good things that wore in his 
share. Thus ho went bock to Iloss- 
ciaig with his mind entirely filled 
with a new subject — a subject which 
made him less sensitive even than 
he was 'before to any now light upon 
his own position. Ho looked at 
Violet’s writing in his note-book 
with very bewildering feelings when 
he got at night to the luxurious 
room where he was to sleep. She 
had written the address very un- 
steadily, then crossed it out, and re- 
peated it with great care and pre- 
cision — "Mxa Pringle, ^kloray Place, 
Edinburgh. Though it sliglitly 
chilled him to think that this was 
her mother’s name, not her own, yot 
the sense of having this little bit of 
her in his breast-pocket was very 
delightful and very strange. He 
sat and looked at it for a long 
time. On the page just before it 
were these notes he had made nf the 
brackets in the great drawing-room. 
Those were the tangible evidences 
of this strange mission of his, and 
sudden introduction into a life so 
different from his own. It just 
crossed his mind to wonder whether 
these scratches on the paper would 
be all, whether he miglit look tlicm 
up years hence to convince himself 
that it was not a dream. And 
then poor Dick gave a great sigh, so 
full and large, expanding his dec2) 
bosom, that it almost blew out his 
v'tuidlcs ; whereupon he gave a laugh, 
iMjor fellow, and said his prayers, 
:iud got to bed. 

As for Lady Eskside, she showed 
more weakness that particular even- 
ing than had been vi.sihlo, I think, 
all her life before. She could not 
sleep, but kept Mrs Harding by her 
lifidside, talking in mysterious but 
yet intelligiblo confidence. “ Voii’Il 
wet to work, Margret, ns soon as 
I’ve gone, to have all the new wing 


put in order, the carpets put down, 
and the curtains put up, and every- 
thing ready for habitation. I cannot 
quite say who may be coming, but 
it is best to bo ready. My poor old 
lord’s new wing, that gave liim so 
much trouble ! It will bo strange 
to see it lived in after so many 
years ! ” 

“Indeed, and it will that, my 
lady,” said Mrs Harding, discreet 
and courteous. 

“ It will that ! I don’t 8 U 2 )pose 
that you take any interest,” said 
Lady Eskside, “beyond just the 
furniture, and so forth — ^though 
you’ve lived under our roof and ate 
our bread these thirt}' j'cars ! ” 

Mrs Harding was a i^rudcnt 
woman, and knew that too much 
interest was even more dangerous 
than too little. “ The furniture is a 
great thought,” she said demurely, 
“to a person in my position, my 
lady. If you’ll mind that I’m re- 
sponsible for everything; and I 
canna forget all new, and that 
there is iiye the risk that the moths 
may have got into the curtains. 
I’ve had moi-c thought about the.se 
curtains,” said the housckcc])er, with 
a sigh, “than the Queen hcrsel* 
takes about the state.” 

“You and your moths !” said my 
hidy, witli sharj) scorn. “Oh, 
Margret Harding, it’s little you 
know about it ! If there was any 
way of keeping the canker and 
the care out of folks’ hearts ! And 
what is it to you that I’m standing 
on the verge of, I don’t know what 
— that I’ve got the thrc'od in my 
hand that's failed us so long — ^that 
maybe after all, after all, my old 
lord may get his way, and everything 
be smooth, plain, and straight for 
them that come after usl What’s 
this to you? I am a foolish old 
woman to say a word. Oh, if my 
Mary were but here !” 

“ My lady, it’s a great deal to me, 
and I’m as anxious as I can bo; 
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but if I were to take it upon me to 
speak, what would I get by it ? ” 
said Mis Hording, driven to self- 
defence. The like of us, wo have 
to know everything, and never 
speak.” 

^^Margret, my woman, I cannot 
bo wrong this time — it’s not possible 
that I can bo wrong this time,” 
said Lady Eskside. “ You werc 
very much struck yourself when you 
saw the young — when you saw my 
visitor. 1 could see it in your face — 
and your husband too. lie’s not a 
clever man, but he’s been a long 
lime about the house.” 

“He’s dover enough, my lady,” 
said the housekeeper. “ Neither 
my lord nor you would do with 
your ownj clever men, and I canna 
bo fashed with them mysel’. Now, 
niy niiin, if lie’s no that gleg, he’s 


stoaily; and I’m aye to the fore,” 
said Mrs Harding, calmly. This was 
a compensation of nature which was 
not to be overlooked. 

** You sec, you knew his father 
60 well,” said Lady Edcside, with 
an oracular dimness which even 
Mrs Harding’s skill could scarcely 
interpret ; and then she added softly, 
** God bless them 1 God bless them 
both ! ” 

My lady,” said the housekeeper, 
puzzled, “you’ll never be fit to 
travel in the morning, if you don’t 
get a good sleep.” 

“ That’s true, that’s true ; but yet 
you might say, God bless them. 
The Angel that redeemed us from all 
evil, bless the lads,” murmured the 
old lady, under her breath. “ Good- 
night. You may go away, you hard- 
hearted woman ; I’ll try to sleep.” 


CIIArTEIl xxxvi. 


Lord Eskside was seated in a 
little dingy sitting-room in Jcriiiyn 
{Street. Onc.o upon a time, long 
years ago, tlio Esksidcs had possossecl 
a town-liouse in a I'egiou which is 
no longer liabitablc by lords and 
ladies ; but as they had ceased for 
years to come for even tliat six 
weeks in London which consoles 
(‘ountry families with a phantasma- 
goric glimpse of “tlie world,” the 
town-house had long passed out of 
their hands. Lord l^ksidc liad 
spent this drear}'' week in rooms 
whicli overlooked the dreary blank 
wall of St damesV, with its few trees, 
and the oldgravcM3toncs inside — not a 
cheerful siglit for an old man whose 
lost hopes seemed to be dying from 
him. Ho had employed detectives, 
had advertised with immense pre- 
caution in tlie newspapers, and him- 
self hod Avandcred about the town, 
night and day, seeking his boy j while 
the few peo[do whom he met when 
he appeared at rare intervals in such 


streets as are frequented by anybody 
worth siKsaking of, paid him compli- 
ments on his grandson’s success, and 
hoped that Val, when he appeared 
in the House of Commons, would 
show himself worthy of his race. 
“ I ex])oct him to do us credit,” the 
old lord said, working his shaggy 
eyebrows in such a way that his 
acquaintances thought he had some 
nervous complaint; and shook their 
lieads, and wondered that “ in his 
shite of health” he should bo in 
town alone. What bitter pangs 
were in his heart when he said 
these words ! The boy liad done 
them eredit all his life up to this 
moment. If it was not the loftiest 
kind of reputation which Val had 
acquired, it was yet a kind highly 
estimated in the world, and which 
young men prized ; and no stain hod 
ever touched that bright young 
I’eputation, no shadow of shame over 
lighted upon it And now ! These 
cougEatulations, which in other cir- 
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camstances ‘would have been so 
sweet to him, were gall and bitter- 
ness. AVliat if V al li^ disappeared 
like his mother, with all the indif- 
ference to the claims of life and duty 
‘which that undisciplined, unedu- 
cated ivomaiihad shown! AVhatifhe 
wore so crushed by the revelations 
suddenly made to him, that instead 
of taking the manly way, facing tlic 
scandal and living it out, he were 
now to give in, and fail, and leave 
his place to be occupied by others ! 
The thought of that election declared 
void for which he had struggled so 
stoutly, and of some one else coming 
in upon Yal’s ruin, triumphing in 
his downfall, was sharp as a poisoned 
sword in the old man’s heart. Lady 
Eskside thought chiefly of tlie boy' 
liimself, and of what he might do 
in his despair ; but the public down- 
fall which seemed imminent, added 
pangs even more bitter to her hus- 
band’s sufferings. Jlis adversary 
had done all that an adversary might ; 
but no sidvei-sary could harm Lord 
Eskside and break his heart as liis 
boy could. The old lord was very 
strong upon race. It w'as one of 
the objects of his fullest faith, lie 
believed not cmly in tlie cilicacy of 
being well-born, but extended that 
privilege far beyond tlie usual limits 
allowed to it. He had faitli in the 
race of a ploughman as well as in 
that of his own noble house. Hut 
the blood in the veins of his boy 
had come from a race of wanderers 
— a species, indeed, not a race at 
all — made up by intermixtures of 
which neither law nor honour took 
note ; and how could he tell that the 
honest ichor of the Kosscs would 
predominate over the influence 
of that turbid mixture! Already 
it was evident enough that the 
vagabond strain had not lost its 
I^wer. He had feared it all Yal's 
life, and sternly repressed it from 
his boyhood up; but repression 
had now ceased to be possible, and 


here was the evil in full force. Lord 
Esksido’s notion was that no man 
could be a man who was not cap- 
able of setting his face hard against 
difficulty and fighting it out. To 
lice was a tiling impossible to him ; 
but Yalontine hod fled, and what 
but his vagrant blood could be to 
blame ! It did not occur to the old 
lord that his own son, in whom 
there was no vagrant blood, had fled 
more coraplctel 3 - than ]>oor Yal — 
turning liis back upon his country, 
and hiding his shame in unknown 
regions and unknown duties. 
Kichard’s desertion had ‘U’ounded 
his father to the quick in its time ; 
but Yal had obliterated Iticliard, 
and now he scnrc^ely recollected that 
previous desertion, ft never oc- 
curred to him to think that Eichard’s 
example had jmt it into the boy’s 
mind to abandon his natural place, 
and Ileo befon^ the sudden mortili- 
cation and dounfall. AVith strange 
l>ain, and anxiety deeper tlmn wonlg, 
he set everything down to the unfor- 
tunate mother. Ilcr wild blood — the 
blood of a creature without reason, 
incapable of that supreme human 
faculty of cndimince, which was to 
Lord Eskside one of tlio highest 
of qualities — was at the bottom 
of it all. If he could find the* boy 
in time to exert his old influence 
over him, to induce him to make 
a stand against the coward prin- 
ciple in his mind, to bring him 
back to Ids duty ! I^rd I^kside 
thought of Yal as an old soldier 
might think of a descendant who 
had turned his back upon an enemy. 
iShame,and love eager to conceal the 
shame-sharp personal mortification 
and the sting of wounded pride, bat- 
tling with tenderness unspeakable, 
and anxious longing at any cost, at 
all hazards, to wipe out this stain 
and inspire the unfortunate to re- 
deem liimself — these were the feel- 
ings in his mind. The sharpest in- 
gredient in such a cup of bitterness 
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is, that tho paront woll knows ho 
cannot work out redemption for his 
boy. No other but himself can do 

it. Flayers, and tears, and atono- 
Bients, and concealments, and all the 
piteous expedients of human love 
and miseryiCaimotdoit. No man can 
redeem his brother. The coward 
must himself prove that he has 
overcome liis cowardice; the man 
wlio has failed must himself turn 
bock the tide of fortune and win. 
And I do not know anything 
more pathetic in nature tluiU the 
brave old hero trying liard to put 
liis own heart of gold into the leaden 
bosom of some degenerate boy ; or 
the ])nre strong woman labouring to 
inspire with her own white fervent 
soul some lump of clay wlio lias 
been given to her — God knows how 
— for a daughter. This was how 
the old lord felt. If he could but 
put himself, his old steadfast 
heart,' his obdurate courage, his 
dogged strength of ])urpose, into 
the boy! If there was but any 
way to do it ! — tiansfusion of 
spirit like that fanciful medical 
notion of transfusion of blond. 
J..ord Eskside would have given his 
old veins to be drained — liis aged 
fnime to be liackcd as any ])h3'.sician 
pleased — ^would have had his very 
heart token out of his breast had that 
been possible — to give the best of it 
to Val; but could not, heaven help 
US ! — could only sit anrl think what 
impotent words to say, what argu- 
ments to use, when he should find 
him, to make the boy stand and en- 
dure like a man. 

lie was sitting thus, his head 
loaning on his hand, his shaggy eye- 
brows so bent over his eyes that you 
scarcely could see them glimmer in 
the cavew below, though there was 
a painful suffusion in them which 
glistened when the light caught it 
A claret-jug was on the table and a 
single glws. He had dined late, after 
being out all day, and was worn out 
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by the sickness of hope deferred, and 
the heaviness of disappointment. 
There was a little fire smoulder- 
ing in the grate, but he had thrown 
the window open with an irrit- 
able impatience of tlie close small 
shut-up room. The distant sounds 
of the streets still came in, though 
tho full tide of traffic was over. 
There was still a roll and murmur 
of distant carriages and voices, the 
hum of that sea which calls itself 
London. The old lord paid no at- 
tention. Ho was going over ideas 
which he had ponder^ again and 
again, anxiously, but with a certain 
languor and hopelessness in his 
heart. If he heard the carriage stop 
below, the sound of Uie opening 
door, he took no notica What 
was it to him 1 Carriages stopped 
continually all through tho evening. 
People wcio always coming and 
going. What could it matter to 
him-i-a stranger, alone % 

He sat facing the door — ^it was a 
habit he had fallen into since ho 
came here — ^not with any expecta- 
tion, but only in case — for, to be 
sure, some visitor might come, some 
one with neM*s might come, though 
ho did not look for any tlibg. Even 
the sound of steps and voices com- 
ing up -stairs did not excite him, 
it was so usual. All at once, how- 
ever, he roused himself. Tho door 
was thrown wide open, without 
any preliminary, and Lady Eskside 
walked straight in, her old eyes 
shining, her figure dilating with, 
triumph, like a figure in a processiom 
The sight of her startled her hus- 
band l^yond expression, yet not so 
much as did the other figure behind 
her. **You, Catherine, yout and 
you’ve got him!” he cri^; for there 
was a certain general resemblance in 
height and form between Dick and 
Yal I’ve got him! ’’said Lady Edr- 

side, standing aside with that extra- 
ordinary air of triumph, to show to 
her husband the figure of a timid 
2x 
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young man, rospectful and hesitat- 
ing, who looked at him with hlac 
eyes, half deprecating, half apolo- 
getic. Lord Eidcside’s heart, which 
had jumped high, sank down in liis 
brea^. He gaye but one look at the 
stranger whom, at first, he liad taken 
for Valentine. Good Lord ! do you 
moan to driye mo mad ? My lady ! 
is this what you bring mo for Yalt'' 
he cried; and turned his back upon 
the new-comer with feverish irrita- 
bility, feeling the disappointment 
go to his very heart. 

‘‘Oh, my dear, forgive me ! " cried 
Lady l&kside ; “ I was not thinking 
of Yal for the moment. Look at 
him, look at him ! look at the boy 
again ! 

“ You were not thinking of Yal ? 
In the name of heaven, who else was 
there to think of?" said her hus- 
band. He was almost too angry to 
speak — and so sick with his dis- 
appointment, that he could liavc 
done something cruel to show it, hod 
the means been in his way. 

“Forgive me!” said my lady, 
putting her hand upon his arm ; 
“but there's news of Yal. 1 have 
brought you news of him. He’s 
ill — in his bed with fever; oh! 
when 1 think of it, I am half frantic 
to find how long it takes, with all 
their bonnie railways! But he’s 
safe. It had been more than he 
could bear. My poor boy ! — he’s 
been ill since the day he left us. 
What ails you? what ails you, my 
old mant” 

“Nothing,”, he* said, fumbling, 
with his hands clasped, his shaggy 
eyebrows concealing any gleam of 
the light underneath, his lips quiv- 
ering— “nothing.” It took him a 
minute to recover himself, to get 
over the sudden stilling of the 
storm within him, and the sudden 
calm that came after so much trou- 
ble. The change seemed to stop his 
breath, but not painfully, and rolled 
off loads as of AUas himself— more 


than ilio world — ^from his shoulders. 
“Wait a moment,” said Lord Esk- 
side, his eyebrows gradually widen- 
ing ; “ what did you say it was ? I 
did not catch it dearly; ill, in his 
bed!” 

“But nothing to bo frightened 
about — ^nothing to alarm us——” 

“ I am not alarmed, I am not 
alarmed ! ” said the old lord. To 
tell the truth, he was giddy with 
the 'sudden cessation of pain. 
“ There, Catherine! it’s you I ought 
to think of, after such a journey,” 
ho added, quickly coming to him- 
self. “ Sit down and rest; no doubt 
you’re very tired. Ill — ^iu his bed ? 
Then it’s all accounted for; and God 
be thanked ! ” said Lord Esksido. 
He said this under his breath, and 
drew a chair close to the smoulder- 
ing fire, and put his old wife into 
it, grasping her by both the arms 
for a moment, which was his near- 
est approach to an embrace. 

“ But you have not given a look 
or a thought to— him I brought 
with mo,” said the old lady, grasp- 
ing him in her turn with a forcible 
yet tremulous hold. 

“ Him you’ve brought with yoiil ” 
Lord Eshside turned round, with a 
scowl from under his shaggy eye- 
brows, which meant no harm, but 
was one of his devices to conceal 
emotion. Ho saw a fair -haired 
timid young man standing irresolute 
near the door, evidently very uneasy 
to find himself there, and not know- 
ing what to do. He had Lady 
Eskside’s shawl on his arm, and- a 
helpless, apologetic, deprecating look 
on his face. The old lord did not 
know what to make of him. Was 
it a now servant, ho asked himself 
for a moment? But the stranger 
did not look like a servant. “ Hero 
is somebody waiting,” ho said, in w 
quiet a tone as possible, for he did 
not want to show the impatience he 
felt. 

“ Is that all you say ? ” cried my 
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lady, in keon tones of disappoint- 
moni Oh, look at him— look at 
him again!” 

''Sit down,” said the old lord, 
abruptly. "It is dear Lady Esk- 
side means you to stay, though die 
is too tired to introduce you. I ask 
your pardon for not knowing your 
name. My lady, as you and I have 
much to say to each other, and the 
night is far on, could not this busi- 
ness wait!” 

" Oh,” cried Lady Eskside with a 
groan, " is that all — ^is that all you 
say f ” 

" My lady,” said Dick, embold- 
ened to ti^e use of this title by hear- 
ing it used by no less a personage 
than Lord Esteide himself, " 1 beg 
your pardon; but isn’t it best for 
mo to go? I will come back for you 
in the morning before the train 
starts. I would rather go, if you 
don’t mind.” Dick had never felt 
himself so entirely out of his ele- 
ment, so painfully de irop^ in his 
life. He was not used to this feel- 
ing, and it wounded him mightily 
— ^for ho, too, had some pride of his 
own. And he had not come seek- 
ing any favour, but rather con- 
ferring one, taking a great deal of 
trouble, voluntarily, of his own wiU, 
for what was no advantage to him. 
And then Dick had been made 
much of these two days — he had 
found himself elevated into a vague 
region of mystery, where he met 
with nothing but kind interested 
looks, phrases full of moaning which 
he could not i>enetrate^ but which 
all tended to make him feel himself 
of importance. He seemed now for 
the first time to come down to com- 
mon life after this carious episode, 
and the shook was rude. He did 
not like it; he felt less inclined 
than usual to put up with anything 
that was disagreeable. He felt 
angry eve^ though he did not wish 
to show it IVliat was this old 
lord to him that ho should linger 


about like a servant, waiting for a 
wordl 

" Oh, hush, hush I ” said the old 
lady; "look at him again! You 
don’t think I would come all this 
way for nothing — ^me that have not 
travelled for years. Look at him — 
look at him again.” 

" Do you call Valentine nothing t 
or have you gone out of your witsf ” 
said the old lord, pettishly. "I 
think the young man is very sen- 
sible. Let him come bac^ to- 
morrow. Wo have plenty to think 
of and plenty to talk of to-night.” 

Lady Eskside was so deeply dis- 
appointed that her courage failed 
her; she was very tired, and so 
much had happened to take away 
her strength. The tears came into 
her eyes, and it was all she could do 
to keep herself f^m mere feeble 
crying in her weakness. " Sit 
down, liichard,” she said. "Oh, 
my dear, my dear, this is not like 
3 rou ! Can you see nothing in him 
to tell the talc? 1 have it all 
in my hands. Listen to mo: 1 
know where she is ; I am going to 
find her: 1 can make everything 
all clear. It’s salvation for us all 
— for Yal, God bless him ! and for 
this one ” 

"For what one?” cried Lord 
Eskside hoarsely under his breath. 

"Oh!” cried Lady i&ksidc, al- 
most with violence, thrusting her 
husband away fix)m her, " can you 
not see ? must I summer it and win- 
ter it to you — and can you not see t 
Bichard, my man,” she added, rising 
up suddenly, and holding out both 
her hands to Dick, " you’re full of 
sense, '*and wiser tlum I am. Don’t 
stay here to be stared at, my dear^ 
but go to your bed, and get a good 
night’s rest The woman tdd me 
there was a room for you. See that 
you have everything comfortable; 
and good-night I We’ll go down to 
my boy in the morning, you and 
me; and God bless you, my good 
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Iftd ! You’ll be a comfort to all of us, old man ended with an abrupt^ short 


father and mother, and your grand- 
parents, though they may not have 
the sense to see. Good-night, Bich- 
ard, my man — good-night !" 

«What does all this mean, my 
lady 1 ” said Lord Eskside. He had 
watch^ her proceedings with grow- 
ing excitement, impatience, and an 
uncomfortable sense of something 
behind which he did not under- 
stand. You’re not a foolish woman 
to torment me with nonsense at 
such a moment. AVliat does it 
mean t ” 

“ If you had ever looked at the 
boy, you would have seen. It is 
Bichard himself come back,” cried 
the old lady: **Iiichard, not what 
he is now, as old a man os you and 
mo, and taslicd and spotted with 
the world ; but my son as ho was, 
when ho was the joy of our hearts, 
before this terrible marriage, before 
anything had happened, when he 
was just too good, too kind, too 
stainless — or so at least you said; 
for me, I never can sec, and never 
will sec,” cried Lady Esluidc, indig- 
nantly, “that it is not a man’s crown 
and glory, as well as a woman’s, to 
be pure.” 

“ My lady ! my lady ! ” said the 
old lord. Ho was walking about 
the small room in liis agitation; his 
under lip thrust out, his eyebrows 
in motion, his hands thrust deep 
into his pockets. ‘*What do you 
mean 1” he cried. “ Have you any 
foundation, or is it all a wild fancy 
about a likeness 1 A likeness ! — as 
if in anything so serious you could 
trust to that” 

“Do you mean to tell me you 
did not sec it f ” she said. 

“ Oh, see it ! My lady,” said the 
old lord, ungenerously, with a snort 
of contempt, “you saw a likeness 
in Val when he came, a dark boy, 
with eyes like black diamonds, and 
curly brown hair, to Richard. You 
said ho was his father’s image.” The 


laugh, “Catherine, for heaven’s 
sake, no more fancies ! Have you 
any foundation? and the lad not 
oven a gontloman,” he added under 
his breath. 

“ If you go by the clothes and 
the outside,” cried the old lady, 
contemptuous in her turn, “how 
could he be a gentleman t That poor 
creature’s son — ^nothing but a tramp 
— a tramp ! till the line nature in liim 
came out, and he stopped his wander- 
ing and made a home for his mother. 
AVos that like a gentleman or not? 
He’s told mo everything, poor boy,” 
she went on, her tone melting and 
softening, “without knowing it — 
every particular; and T am going to 
find her to clear it all up. When 
Val gets well, there shall bo no more 
mystery. 'VVe’ll take his mother 
home in the eye of day. »Shc must 
be a changed woman — a changed 
woman 2 He's told me cveiytliing, 
ill his innocence — how she would 
sit and watch Val in his boat, but 
never said a wonl. God bless her ! 
for she’s been faithful to what 
liglit she liad.” 

“What is all this you are say- 
ing?” said Lord Eskside. Jle was 
utterly subdued. He drew a 
chair close to hers and sat down, 
humbly putting his hand on her 
arm. “Catherine, you would not 
speak to mo so if there was not 
something in it,” ho said. 

The old pair sat up together far 
into the night. She told him every- 
thing she had found out, or thought 
she had found out ; and he told her 
what he had been doing, and some- 
thing of the things ho had been 
thinking — not all, for my lady had 
never had those fears of Val’s cour- 
age and strength which hod under- 
mined the old lord’s confidence. 
But when she told him, weeping and 
smiling, of the alliance between the 
two boys, so unwitting of their close 
relationship, and of the mother’s 
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Bi)eechless adoration at a distance of 
the child she had given up, Lord 
Esksido put his hand over his face, 
and his old wife, holding his other 
hand, felt the quiver of emotion run 
through him, and laid her head 
upon his shoulder, and wept there, 
sweet tears; as when they were 
young and happiness sought that 
expression, having exhausted all 
others. ^‘My dear, we’ll have to 
die and leave thorn soon,” she said, 
sobbing, in his ear. 

“ Ay, Catherine ! but we’ll go 
together, you and me,” said the old 
loid, pressing the hand that had 
held his for fifty years ; and they 
kissed each other with tremulous 
lips ; for was not the old love, that 
outlasted both sorrow and joy, more 
sacred, more tender, Uian any new ? 

Dick presented himself next 
morning in time for the train ; but 
lie was not quite like himself. He 
had been put on the defensive, 
which is not good oven for the 
sweetest nature. Lady Eskside had 
bewildered him, he felt, with mys- 
terious speeches which he could not 
understand — making him, in spite 
of himself, feel something and some- 
body, he could not tell why ; and 
by so doing had put him in a fidse 
position, and subjected him to un- 
just slight and remark. Ho had 
not wanted to thrust himself, a 
stranger, into the interview between 
my lord and my lad 3 \ She hod 
made him follow her against his 
will, and Dick felt aggrieved. It 
was not his doing. “Why did 
she drag me in where I was not 
wanted!” he said to liimself. Ho 
was too faithful and loyal not to 
keep his appointment with her, 
though the idea of leaving a note 
and hurrying away to his work 
did cross liis mind. His work, 
after all, was the thing that was 
most important. That would not 
deceive him, as the ladies most 
likely would, old and young, who 


had established a claim upon Dick’s 
services, he knew not how. What 
were ladies to him! He must ^ 
back to his work. It was with this 
sentiment clouding his fiice that he 
presented himself next morning, 
having breakfasted half-sulkily by 
himself. It is hard for the unin- 
itiated to tell which is virtuous 
melancholy and which is sulkiness, 
when an early access of that dis- 
order comes on; Dick felt very 
sad, and did not suspect himself 
of being sulky; he knocked very 
formally at the door of Lord Esk- 
side’s litUo sitting-room. The old 
lord himself, however, came forward 
to meet him, with a changed coun- 
tenance. He held out his hand, 
and looked him in the face with an 
eager interest, which startled Dick 
“ Come in, come in,” said Lord 
Eskside; “ my lady is getting ready. 
We ore all going together.” The 
old man held his hand fast, though 
Dick was somewhat reluctant. “ I 
was startled last night, and could 
not understand you — or rather I 
could not understand her. But you 
must not Ijear mo any malice,” he 
said, with a strange sort of agi- 
tiited smile, which was bewildering 
to the 3 ’oung stranger. 

“ I don’t bear any malice,” said 
Dick, brightening up; “it would 
not become me — and to you that 
arc— that belong to Mr Boss.” 

“Yes, I belong to Mr Ross — or Mr 
Boss to me, it doesn’t much matter 
which,” said Lord Eskside. “You’ll 
understand better about that by-and- 
by; but. Bichard, my lady’s old, 
you know, though she has spiritfor 
twenty men. We must tidee care 
of her — ^you and me.” 

“ Surely,” said Dick, bewildered ; 
and then my lady hersdf appeared, 
and took a hand of both, and looked 
at them, her bright old eyes shin- 
ing. “ I can even see another like- 
ness in him,” she said, looking first 
at Dick and then at l^rd Eslraide; 
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and the old lord bent his shaggy 


eyebrows with a suppressed snort| 
and shook his head, giving her a 
look of warning. “ Time enouf^” 
he said — ‘Hime enough when we 
are there.” Dick went in the same 
carriage with them, and was not 
allow^ to leave them, though his 
own idea was that he ought to have 
travelled with Harding, who had 
accompanied Lady EsUdo; and 
they talked over him in a strain 
full of strange allusions, which made 
him feel that ho did not know what 
was going to happen — speaking of 
“her” and "them,” and giving 
glances at Dick which were utterly 
bewildering to him. “ Here is a 
packet Eichard left for me, though 
I have never had the heart to look 
at it," Lord Eekside said — "the 
certificate of their birth and bap- 
tism.” “And that reminds me,” 
said my lady, “where is Eichard? 
did he go to you ? did you see him t 
I would not wonder but he is passing 
his time in London, thinking little 
of our anxiety. God send that ho 
may take this news as he ought.” 

Kchard ! there was then another 
Eichard, Dick thought. He had 
been roused, as was natural, by the 
sound of his own name, but soon 
perceived, with double bewilder- 
ment, that it was not to him, but 
some other Eichard, that the con- 
versation referred. 


[Dec. 

“ You are doing him iigustice,” 
said Lord Eakside; “he came 
yesterday, but I did not see him. 
I was out wandering about like an 
old fooL He left this and a note 
for m^ and said he was going to 
Oxford. To be sure, it was to Ox- 
ford he said ; so we'll see him, and 
all can bo cleared up, as you say, at 
once.” 

“To Oxford!” cried Lady Esk- 
side, a sudden pucker coming into her 
forehead. “ I mind now— that was 
what he said to me too. Now, what 
could he bo wanting at Oxford!” 
said the old lady with an impatient 
look. She said no more during the 
journey, but sat looking out from 
the window with that line of an- 
noyance in her forehead. It felt to 
her somehow unjustifiable, unneces- 
sary, that Eichard should bo there, 
in tho way of finding out for himself 
what she had found out for him. 
Tho thought annoyed her. Just as 
she had got everything into her 
hands I It was not pleasant to feel 
that the merest chance, the most 
trivial incident, a meeting in tho 
streets, a word said, might forestall 
her. My lady was not pleased with 
this suggestion. “Talk of your 
railways,” die said — “stop, stop- 
ping, every moment, and worrying 
you to death with waiting. A post- 
chaise would be there sooner!” 
cried Lady Esksidc. 
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THE CATO OF LUCAN. 


Had it been my lot to write my- 
43clf Civis Bomonus ” in the event- 
ful times immcdiatdy preceding the 
•dissolution of the great BcpuWc, 1 
am afraid that^ however much I 
might have admired the virtues of 
Cato, especially if 1 had been on 
his side of the question in politics, 
I should not have cared much for 
his society. The epithets applied to 
him by the Boman poets, rigidus,” 
“durus/* “severus,” ‘*atrox," and 
the like, though compatible with all 
oxcollonce as a citizen and a patri- 
ot, hardly suggest to us a character 
then, or now, socially attractive. 
They indicate a certain amount of 
compelled respect, but little enough 
of personal affection. 

One taste, indeed, usually social, 
inherited possibly ^m his great- 
grandfather, the Censor, he seems 
to have indulged to a degree beyond 
moderation. The elder Cato is re- 
ported to have warmed and fortiGed 
his virtue with an occasional glass ; 
but there is no imputation, so far as 
1 know, upon his habitual temper- 
ance. But wo read that his more 
famous descendant, euruamed of 
Utica, **in process of time came to 
love drinking, and would sometimes 
spend the whole night over his 
wina’* One may almost question, 
nevertheless, whether a man, with 
whose whole life and character the 
idea of austerity is so indissolubly 
associated, could have been genied 
.and jovial in his cups ; or whether, 
more probably, to borrow the happy 
phraseology of the modem French- 
man, “ il avoit le vin triste ” on 
such occasions. What Cato did, 
iind Addison approved, cannot be 
wrong,” wrote unhappy Eustace 
Budg^, ore he committed suicide. 
Curiously enough, there was this 
•other tUng ^that Cato did and 


Addison approved (in his later prac- 
tice at any rate) ; but I never heard 
of the classical five-bottle man who 
thought of quoting their consenti- 
ent authority as an argument in 
defence of hard drinking. 

With a due amount sober cen- 
sure for this unfortunate propensity, 
— ^with the righteous indignation of 
the moralist at the famous, or in- 
fiimous, transaction by which his 
friend llortensius” was accommo- 
dated for five years with the undis- 
turbed loan of Marcia (the mother of 
the virtuous Marcia ” of Addison’s 
** stately but frigid ” play), — ^with a 
strict critical raking-up and cata- 
logue of occasional poUtical short- 
comings or vacillations, and a few 
smart reviewer-like sentences depre- 
ciating his abilities as a military 
commander, — it might not be diffi- 
cult to present a picture of Cato 
the Younger which should fall a 
good deal short of that perfection of 
goodness and greatness which it has 
been for ages the fashion to associate 
with his name. 

Behabilitation is the present fash- 
ion ; and oven Judas has of late 
found more than one apologist. I 
am not about to undertake so un- 
gracious a task as that of pulling 
down Cato from his pedestal My 
business is simply literacy, with 
Cato as his moat flattering painter 
has portrayed him. 

The other day a casual quotation 
set me to “ chew upon ” — (the 
phrase which Shakespeare puts into 
the mouth of such a man as Brutus 
may be not unfitly applied to such 
a subject as Cato) — ^Ihe not-easily- 
to-be-tcanslated epithet of Horace — 

•* £t caiicta tercinun sahacta 
Fneter atrocem animum CatoniB.” 

(Lord Lytton, with Flaccus in his 
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inindyin Ills ‘'Bichelicn,” the noblest Here tliey aro, ivith some brief in- 
acting play of our century, lias — troduction for those 'whose memory 

“All, all “AVhat?’— “The in- of the 

domitnhle soul ^ “Bella per (Email lios pliisqnnm civilia 

Of Aniisiiul Kiclielicu !** cainpoa ** 

but atrox is indomitable, and may have grawn rusty by disuse, 
something more.) It struck me Wo moot with Cato, first, in tho 
that the character of Cato, as dra'wn second book of tho poem. Brutus, 
by Lucan, might be the best illustra- in quest of his guiding counsel, seeks 
tion of Horace’s passage, and that it his modest home (“ atria non am- 
was a long time since I had looked pla”), and craves his judgment on 
into my Lucan. And, as I road, the choice of a leader in the impend- 
I was moved to attempt ono moro ing contest. He himself avows no 
doing into English” of the five great inclination for either fiarty, 
great speeches which the poet puts but expatiates on tho horrors of 
into his mouth. Tliey may haply civil war, and hints that Cato might 
bo still not without interest for do best to bury himself in that 
old-fashioned gentlemen and scho- philosophic seclusion he loves. In 
lais.” Few peoplo no'vradays are any case, he, Brutus, professes him- 
familiar with Kowe’s version of self the partisan neither of Ciesar nor 
“Tho Poet of tho Eepublic;” Pompey; but the enemy of whoever 
fewer still (save, of course, all the proves victor, if such victor proves 
staff of professional Eeviewers) with dangerous to liberty. Cato answers 
the earlier rendering of Thomas May. liim : — 

ii. 2SG. 

“ True is it, Brutus, that the worst of crimes 
“ Is civil war ; — but, where the Fates coininand 
“ Virtue may follow, conscience-clear of fault ; — 

“ Or, if the Cods will have me guilty too, 

“ Bo theirs the blame. What man could see the stars 
“ Dashed from their orbits ’mid a falling world 
“ And know no touch of terror ? Who, — when Iloavon 
“ Collapsing on the staggered earth confounds 
“ In chaos all this universal bulk — 

“ Stand calm with folded hands? Shall lands unknown- 
“ Shall kings, who reign ’ncath oth(*r stars than ours, 

“ Athwart the seas that part us — flock to share 
“ Hesperia's frenzy ’mid tho ranks of Bonic, 

“ And Cato only leisurely look on 1 — 

“ Sparc me at least that baseness, 0 ye Cods ! 

“ Xor in Konie’s fall, a spectacle to 'WTing 
“ The barbarous breast of Dahan or of Geto, 

“ Let me alone sit safe and unconcerned ! 

“ Even as some sire, by death 1)eroft of sons, 

“ Heads in his grief the long funereal pomp, 

“ And to the high-piled fabric of the pyre 
“ Himself applies the smoking torch, and bathes 
‘‘ His hands in pious duty ’mid the flames, — 

‘‘ So none shall drag me from the tomb of Homo 
“ Till in a last embrace I clasp her corse, 

“ And honour with all reverent rites of death, 
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0 Liberty ! thy name and empty shade. 

So be it ! Let the nithless Gods exact 

“ To the last jot from Borne what penalties 
She owes them : nor of one red drop of blood 
‘‘ Cheat wo the war. I would the powers of Heaven 
And Erebus might be content to doom 
“ This head a sacrifice to expiate 
“ The guilt of all ! — Devoted Decius died 
“ Pierced by a thousand foes : — I would that so 
Betwixt tlie swords of both contending ranks 

1 too might fall,— or let the barbarous hosts 
Of Bhine at me aim only ! I would stand 

'' The mark of all the weapons of the world, 

** Boar all tlie wounds of all the war, so thus 
** ^ly blood redeemed the people, so my death 
** Paid the full ransom of the sins of Borne ! 

“ Why should a herd that, rejuly for the yoke. 
Would gladly seat some tyrant on a throne, 

Thus perish 1 Better every swonl were turned 
On mo alone, yet champion, though in vain, 

“ Yor violated rights and trampled laws ! 

** This throat shall purchase for llesperia^s sons 
“ IVaco and an end of broils ! — when Cato dies, 

“ Who seeks to reign may reign without a war. 

“ But, for the nonce, what leader should wo choose 
“ »Savc I’ompey and the standards of the state 1 
“ Even he — too well we kno%v it — if he fight 
“ With Fortune’s favour, for his prize may claim 
“ The empire of the world : — then let him fight 
“ With Cato by his side, nor dare to think, 

“ So aided, that he conquers for himself ! ” 


At the conclusion of this speech, 
which of coumc puts an end to the 
hesitation of Brutus, the poet 
makes Afarcia, fresh from the 
funeral of llortensius, knock at 
Cato’s door, requesting, in a set 
speech certainly neither bashful nor 
repentant, to be readmitted to her 
former bed and board. Cato re- 
establishes her as his wife, but — as 
well ho may — without any of the 
cci'cmonics usually observed at w'ed- 
lock festivals. The gods and Bru- 


tus are the only witnesses of the 
reunion. But the lady is restored 
(says the poet) to little more than 
herhusbond’s unimpassioned esteem, 
and the right to call herself once 
moTO Catonis Marcia.” The Stoic 
is in no mood for the indulgence of 
the softer emotions. Lucan takes 
the occasion to sum up the more 
8<alicnt points of his character in 
a few epigrammatic lines, which 
I may as well give in the original 
Latin : — 


Hi mores, hxc duri immota Catonis 
‘‘ Sccta fuit, servare modum, finemque tenere, 

** Naturamque sequi, patriieque impendero vitam ; 
** Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo. 

** Huic cpulae, vicisse famem : magnique penates, 
“ Submovisse hiemem tecto : pretiosoque vestis, 
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“ Hirtam membra super, Bomaiii more Quiritis, 

Induxisse togam. Yeneriaque huic maximus usus, 

** l^genies : Urbi pater est, urbique maritus : 

Justitifls cultor, rigid! servator honesti : 

In commune bonus : nullosque Catonis in actus 
“ Subrepsit, partemque tulit, sibi nata voluptas.” 

— ii. 380-390. 

We boar but little more of Cato away, entombed by humble but 
till the ninth book of the poem of faithful hands on the shores of per- 
whidi he is the almost deified hero, fidious Egypt, are paid amid univer- 
The great battle of Pharsalia has sal lamentation, not unmixod with 
been fought and lost. Pompeyhas accusation of the unjust gods who 
fied and been murdered. Cato is allowed such an ending to such a life, 
safe, for the time, in Africa, where But more grateful, says the poet, to 
the widowed Cornelia and her sons, the ghost of Magnus than ^1 such 
Cneius and Sextus, have joined him. expressions of public indignation 
Such maimed funeral rites os yet with Heaven, wore the few eidogistic 
can honour and soothe the mighty words of Cato, coming as they did 
shade of him whose corpse lies far from a heart full of truth.'’ 

ix. 190. 

In Pompey Homo hath lost a citizen 
Less apt, it may be, than his sires of old 
“ To brook the curb of Law : — ^but, to an age 
“ Like ours, to reverent sense of Justice dead, 

** Of service past all count. The lil)erty 
Of Home with him, all-potent os ho was, 

Was safe assured : and, with the ready crowd 
** Hipe for his yoke, he, subject to himself 
Alone, preferred, a x>rivate citizen. 

To sway the Senate while the Senate swayed 
The world beside. Nothing he coveted 
“ That must bo won by war : — ^What honours Home 
Had will to give, she must be free to grant 
“ Or to deny. — His wealtli was measureless. 

But in the scr\dco of the State he spent 
“ More than he saved. A soldier, prompt to dmw 
His blade, he knew the time to lay it by. 

The sword to liim was dearer than the gown : 

“ Yet most, when armed for war, he saw and loved 
** Tlie worth of Peace : — ^To him 'twas joy alike 
Or to assume command or to resign. 

His house was simple, chaste, to no excess 
Corrupted by the fortune of its lord. 

His name a title, famous, full of awe 
In foreign ears, whose very mention oft 
Hath turned the scale for Home.* True Liberiy 

* Ifultuin uoBtw qnod prodml 

Compare— 

I'll humbly Hlmify what in his name, 

“ That magical word c/mor, wc have elTeoinl." 

— Aut ami Cleop., ill 1. 
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Was done to death long since when Eomo recalled 
“ Sylla and Mmus ; now, our Fompey’s death 
Kills even her lying semblance. He who dares 
“ To mount a throne may find his pathway clear, 

** Not blush to tread it. Tyranny, unveiled 
By specious forms, may trample absolute 
Upon a prostrate Senate. 0 ! thrice blest 
“ To whom defeat came hand in hand with Death ! 

‘‘ Who found in Fharian treachery the sword 
To strike the coveted blow ! Thou else hadst lived 
** Perchance to sec thy sire-in-law a king ! 

The first best boon and privilege that Heaven 
Gan grant to man is the free choice of death ; 

Its second, death compelled.* If Fate for mo 
“ Beservo subjection to another's power, 

** Fortune ! let Juba be my Ptolemy, 

And, if lie keep mo for a show to feast 
'' Mine enemy's eyes, why ho may shew my corse 
And welcome, so he first do take its head ! '* 

And so, with those few words, pey, the scourge of piracy, is dead, 
w'lis more honour done to the noble must you, with the restless law- 
shade of Pompey than if all tho Icssness of your race, turn again to 
Bostra in the Forum of Borne liad a pirate’s lifet" One of the crew 
resounded with orations in his answers him: Forgive us, Cato; 
praise. we did not fight for love of war 

But Cato’s followers arc not all but for love of Pompey. Pompey 
animated by the lofty resolution of is dead. He who, while Pompey 
their leader. Tarchondimotus, a lived, was but tho Second, is now 
Cilician captain, heads a levolt of tho First I was ftithfid to Pom- 
niany already weary of warfare, and pey, but ho who has conquered 
further dispirited by the news of Pompey is invincible. Civil war- 
Pompey's death. The }nutinecm fare is no longer fidelity; it has 
hurry to their ships, and are actu- become a crime. There is no safety 
ally on board and hoisting sail : but save under Csesar ; no choice but to 
tho voice of Cato can yet reach follow tho standard of Borne : and 
Ihoir chief from the shore. What !” Cassar, who bears it, is her Consul.” 
lie says bitterly — *4iow that Pom- Then Cato breaks forth : — 

ix. 256. 

“ Were ye too like tho rest? Had all the vows 
‘‘ Ye pledged, tho fields ye fought, no nobler aim 

^ Or, if tho reader prefers it more shortly, 

Dcatli iR nuin's Mcsiiing^ most wLcn freG-cmlnnecd, 

“ Next wlicii enforced. ** 

I had at first rendered it— 

“ Ilm-cirfi flrst. Ijest boon is to know bow to die ; 
lU next, tliat die we luiut 

a sense which I think the words of Lucan will bear : but reflection convinces lue 
that tho ultra-stoical sentiment is what the poet intended to express ; and that 
scire mori" is something more than merely '*to tnoic /mw to die.^' 
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Than to secure a Mnstorl Did ye list 
“ For war, the band of Pompey, not of Home t 
“ What ! when your service roars no tyrant’s throne, — 

When for yourselves, not for your generals, 

'' Ye live and die, nor win for any One 
“ The empire of the world, — ^when fear is lost 
Lest victory enslave ye, — do ye shrink 
From war, and bow the ready neck to wear 
“ A sor\'ile yoke, nor, save beneath a king, 

“ Know how to sutfer? — ^Tis a cause, to-day 
That claims ye, worth aU peril man can dare. 

“ Pompey had haply but abused your blood 
“ Had Pompey triumphed. Now, when liberty 
'Waits but your winning, to your country's cause 
“ Yc grudge your swords and bosoms ! — Of the Three 
“ That were your Masters, Fortune leaves but one. 

0 shame ! that Nilus’ Palace, and the shafts 
“ Of Parthia’s archers moi*o should sei've the laws 
‘‘ Of Home, than Rome’s own sons ! — ^Degenerate souls 
That know or care not how to use the boon 
“ That Ptolemy's dagger gave yc ! — "Who licncefortli 
" Will think to chaige with any guilt of blood 
“ Such hands as yours t — What else should Cicsar deem 
** But that your coward backs were easily turned 1 
“ W'hat else but that from red Philippi's field 
“ Ye wci*e the first to fly 1 — lienee ! and be safe ! 

Caesar, your Judge, will give you leave to live, 

Nor punish subjects won without the cost 
** Of battle or of siege. Base liousehold slaves i 
Your Lord is dead : — ^bc quick to court his Heir ! 

“ Nay — why not win at once a larger boon 
Than life and pardon t — ^Drag across the seas 
“ Great Pompey's hapless wdfe, Mctellus’ cliild, 

'' Bound, with her captive sons ! Outbid the bribe 
Of Ptolemy ! — Bethink yo, ho who bears 
“ This hated visage to the Tyrant’s sight 
'Will cam no scanty guerdon. Up ! and teach 
'' Your comrades, by the price of Cato’s head, 

“ How profitable 'twas to follow him ! 

“ Strike ! and by murder merit thanks and fee ! 

** To be mere cowards is but liarrcn guilt” 


The mutineers arc shamed by the 
reproof, and, disembarking, return 
to their standards. Their only 
punidimcnt is immediate and inces- 
sant employment upon the fortifica- 
tions of Gyrene. After a while Cato 
resolves upon an attempt to reach 
the dominions of Juba, where he 
hopes to find friends and assistance. 


The fleet, under the command of 
Pompey’s son, runs terrible risk in 
passing the Syrtes, of which the 
]3oet, at some length, describes the 
dangers. Cato determines to pio> 
secute his march across the desert, 
and before starting addresses his 
troops : — 
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** 0 yo that, faithful to my standard found, 

With Cato choose the one assurance yet 
“ Of safety left — the privilege to die 
** With necks unshackled by a Despot’s yoke,— 
Behoves ye now your manliest fortitude 
“ For valour’s hardest trial. Hence we start 
Across Earth’s barreuest tract, a desert burned 
By sun too constant, where but rarely springs 
The fount, whei'e swarm o’er all the thimty waste 
Serpents whose bite is death ! No easy path ! 

** Yet boro, through Libya’s heart, by ways unknown, 
For all who love their falling country’s laws 
** It rests to seek them : — ^but for those alone 
“ Wlio nurse no thought of shrinking, — ^thosc content 
** To inarch, whate’er the road. I seek not — I — 

To cheat you with diriguiscs, would not mask 
“ The peril, or mislead a blinded crowd : — 

Be those my conimdos whom the danger’s self 
Allures, who think it noble, Iloman-like, 

“ With Cato for their witness, to endure 
All ills that Fate can send. If here there be 
** riiio so in love with life as to demand 
“ A sponsor for his safety, let him seek 
“ A master elsewhere by an easier road. 

“ T^pon you sands my fo<»t shall be tlic first : — 

“ Fpon this head yon blazing heavens shall pour 
“ Their earliest fires : — ^the foremost serpent prove 
“ Upoif these limbs his venom : — ^by my fate 
“ Yourselves shall see what dungem ye affront. 

“ Let him wlio .s(*es me? drink repine at thirst : — 

“ Who secs me seek the shade, the wdiile himself 
“ Sweats in the sun, may murmur at the heat : — 

“ Who sees me liorsed befoi-e my men on foot, 

Or by distinction of commodity 
“ ’Twixt Cato and himself can tell if I 
“ Be general or Imj trooper, be he free 
To falter, flag, desert me ! Serpents, thirst, 

The desert’s blinding glare and choking sand, 

“ Are valour’s welcome trials. Patience loves 
“ The exercise of liardship. Honour won 
Is nobler held the dean>r that it cost. 

And but in Libya now, with all tlie plagues 
She breeds encountered, lies your chance to prove 
“ Ye were no cowards though yo fled elsewhere ! ” 


Here follows a long description 
of Libya, and of the difficulties and 
dangers of the journey across the 
Desert, including an episode known 
to many who never read the ^ Phar^ 


sallo.’ The whole host is tortured 
by thirst. A soldier lights upon a 
tiny and turbid rivulet maligna 
vena ”), and, with difficulty scoop- 
ing up a few drops of the fluid in a 
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hdmeti proffers tlicm to his general, over sixteen centuries to the field of 
Cato dashes it wrathfuUy to the Zutphen, and the nobler and more 
ground, with a short and (as it seems gentle self-denial of the suffering 
to me) uncalled-for rebuke to the Sidney — Friend ! thy necessity is 
« degenerate” bringer, for suppos- even greater than mine.”) After 
ing his commander less capable of some time the army arrives at the 
endurance than thosewhom he leads, Oasis whereon stands the world- 
and a hint at a punishment which famous temple of Jupiter Ammon ; 
the poor wretch hardly deserved, and Cato’s lieutenant, Labienus, 
even if he had taken the oppor- urges him, with a good deal of com- 
tunity of first privately moistening pliment to his personal favour with 
his own parched lips. Doubtless, the gods, to seize the opportunity of 
Cato was right not to drink ; — but consulting the Oracle as to the ulti- 
hc might have declined the draught mate fate of Cicsar and of the war, 
with loss stoical bluster and dap-trap and what course it will bo best for 
indignation : — (and, whenever I read himself to pursue. Hut Cato wanta 
the story, my memory takes a leap no guidance, and thus refuses: — 

ix. 5GG. 

'''What question, Labienus, of the Cod 
“ Wouldst have me ask ? — ^if better ’tis to die 
" In arms and free, than subject to a king 1 — 

" If life, at longest, be a thing of naught ? — 

“ If years its worth enhance ?— if violence 
" Can hurt the good ? — ^if Fortune waste her threats 
“ Against o]iposing virtue ? — if enough 
“ It be to will the right, nor by success 
“To measure honour 1 — ^^Vhy, to these ourselves 
“ Can give reply : — ^the answer’s in our hearts, 

“ Nor Ammon’s sdf can grave it dearer there. 

“ We are fast-bound to the Cods, and needs must sen*'e : 

“ And, though no tcm])lo si^caks, all human act 
“ Works but the prompting of the will supreme, 

“ Tliat needs not speak with voice articulate 
“ To teach us more. What knowledge man may claim 
“ The Maker’s sdf inspired him with at birth, 

“ Nor chose these barren sands to teach at times 
“ Some few, and in the Desert bury Truth. 

“ Wliat is Cod’s seat but I^th and Sea and Air 
“ And Heaven and Virtue t Wherefore should we seek 
“ For Deity beyond 1 Wherever eyo 
“ Can reach, wherever foot can turn, is Jove ! 

“ Leave to poor timid souls, irresolute 
“ In face of doubtful fortune, to inquire 
“ Of priest and augur — me no Oracle 
“ Makes certain, but the certainty of Death ! 

“ The coward and the brave must die alike : — 

“ So Jove hath said, and so hath said enough.” 

* Compare, “ You know tiiat I am no believer in auguries*; I do not seek after 
otMles ; 1 pl^e no reliance on dreams. It is not from auguries, but from faith, lhat 
1 leun that the decrees of Providence cannot foil of occoniplishmcnti " — Speech of 
John Sobieski to the Diet, 1688. 
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And 60, savo in a few more lines 
descriptive of his heroic endurance 
of tlie labours and privations of the 
terrible desert -journey, the great 
figure of Cato disappears from the 
unfinished Epic of Lucan. Those 
who care to see the last touch put 
to his poetical portrait must turn to 
the tragedy of Addison; a “piece” 
which, whatever its merits, no longer 
excites the enthusiastic admiration 
with which it was hailed by its 
authors contemporaries. “ Cato’s 
long wig, flowered gown, and lac- 
quered chair,” would hardly now 
provoke “ the universal peal ” which 
from pit, boxes, and gallery, greeted 
the appearance of Larton l^oth. I 
am not going to quote here the dy- 
ing soliloquy familiar to the student 
of our litcratun*, and which “ every 
schoolljoy” of fifty years ago was 
taught to spout by heart: or to 
weary the reader witli any attempt 
to settle, at this time of day, the 
poetical claims and rank of Addison. 
If we accept the concurrent testi- 
mony of the eight “eminent hands” 
who prefixed their commendatory 
verses to the earlier editions of 
‘ Cato,’ there never was such a mas- 
terpiece penned. ]>ut the {loetical 
thermometer has fluctuated a good 
deal since then. The mercury rarely 
stands above “ temperate,” and has 
lieen known to fall even to “freez- 
ing.” The praise, when it comes, 
is fainter; and the censure which 
would have sounded like blasphemy 
in the cars of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ventures ever and anon to 


Bj)oak in tones certainly little rever- 
ent, and, I think I may say, not 
altogether just. I conclude by ap- 
pending two specimens, one in 
either kind, not unamusing by their 
contrasty which the older and more 
careful readers of this Magazine 
may remember to have mot with in 
its pages. “The language,” says 
the earUer writer, “may be rather too 
stilted ; but it is classical, and not 
seldom in itself stately : the senti- 
ments are always dignified and often 
noble. . . . ‘Cato’ elevates the 
mind, even in perusal, if not * above 
the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
wliich men call Earth,’ at least up 
among its more elevated regions 
and purer atmosphere.” (‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ xxxvi. 1G5.) 

“Addison's ‘Cato,’” says a five- 
years’ later critic, “ is poor enough, 
and spouts like a village school- 
master in his fifth tumbler: afUd 
virtuous Marcia towers above her 
sex like a matron of the peniten- 
tiary.” (* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
xlv. 248.) 

There arc days when, after a good 
breakfast, we go lightly forth into 
the highways of the world, and see 
everything cmileur derose : — all the 
men we meet look cheerful, and all 
tlio women pretty. There are others, 
when a rotten egg, a bumt-up chop, 
or a rack of flabby toast, will black- 
en the whole fiico of creation for the 
next dozen hours. There is room 
for an essay “ On the Influence of 
Digestion on Criticism.” 
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ALICE LOnSAINE. 

A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWXa 
TART IX. — CHAPTER XLYI. 


Ik those old times of heavy pound- 
ing, scanty food, and great hardi- 
hood, ivlien war was not accounted 
yet as one of the exact sciences, and 
soldiers slept, in all sorts of weather, 
without so much as a blanket round 
them, much less a snug tent over- 
head, the duties of the different bran- 
ches (ff the service were not quite so 
distinct as they are now. Lieutenant 
Lorraine — ^for tlie ladies liad given 
over rapid promotion w'hen tliey 
called him their “ brave captain ” — 
had not rejoined his regiment long 
before he obtained acknowledgment 
of .his good and gallant aetions. 
Having proved that ho could sit a 
horse, see distinctly at long dis- 
tance, and speak the Spanish lan- 
guage fairly — thanks to the two 
young Donnas — ^and possessed some 
other accomplishments (which would 
now be tested by paper work), he re- 
ceived an appointment upon the 
Staff, not of the Light Division, but 
at llcadquarters, under the very 
keen eyes of “ the hero of a hundred 
fights.” 

If the brief estimate of his com- 
peers is of any im2)ortancc to a 
man of powerful genius — os no 
doubt it must be, by its effect on 
his opportunities — then the Iron 
Duke, though crowned with good 
luck (as everybody called each 
triumph of his skill and care), cer- 
tainly seems to have been unlucky 
ns to the date of his birth and work. 

Providence in its infinite wisdom” 
— to use a phrase of the Wesleyans, 
who claim the groat general as of 
kin to their own courageous founder 
— yroduced him at a time, no doubt, 
when he was uncommonly needful; 


but when (let him push his fame as 
he would, by victory after victory) 
there always was a moie gigantic, 
because a more voracious, glory 
marching far in front of him. Our 
gieat hero never had the chance of 
teriifying the world by lopping it 
limb by limb and devouring it; and 
as real glory is the child of terror 
(begotten upon it by violence), the 
fiimc of Wellington could never vie 
with Napoleon’s glory. 

To him, however, this mattered 
little, oxeeqH that it often impaired 
his means of discharging his duty 
thoroughly. His present duty was 
to clear the Peninsula of French- 
men; and this he would pcrha2)8 
have done in a quarter of the time 
it cost, if his own country had only 
shown due faith in his abilities. 
But the grandeur of his name grew 
slowly (as the fame of Marccllus 
grew), like a tree in the hidden 
lapse of time ; and perhaps no other 
general ever won so many victories 
l^fore his country began to dream 
that he could be victorious. 

Now this great man was little, if 
at all, inferior to his mighty rival 
in that prime necessity of a com- 
mander — insight into his material. 
He made a point of learning exactly * 
what each of his officers was fit for ; 
and ho seldom failed, in all his war- 
fare, to put the right man in the 
right place.” He saw at a glance 
that Lieutenant Lorraine was a 
gallant and chivalrous young fellow, 
active and dever in his way, and 
likely to bo very useful on the Staff 
after a little training. And so many 
young Aids had fallen lately, or 
were upon the sick-list, that Uie 
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Qaartormoster-Genenil was clelight- 
^ with a recruit bo intelligent and 
zealous os Hilary soon proved him- 
self. And after a few lessons in 
his duties, he set him to work with 
might and main to improve his 
knowledge of “ colloquial French.” 

With this Lorraine, having gift 
of tongues, began to grow duly 
familiar ; and the more so perhaps 
bcciinsc Us knowledge of ‘‘epistolary 
English” afforded him very little 
pleasure just now. For all his 
good principles and kind feelings 
must liiive felt rude shock and 
shame, when lie read three letters 
from England which reached him 
oil the very same day at Valladolid. 
Tlic hist was from his Uncle Struan ; 
and after making every allowance for 
the rector’s want of exercise in the 
month of August, Hilary (having per- 
liaps a little too much cxcioise him- 
self) could not help feeling that the 
tone was scarcely so hearty as usual. 
The letter was mainly as follows: — 

''Wkst Lorraine, Awj, 1812. 

“ Mv DEAii Nepiikw, — Your 
father and myself have not been 
favoured with any letters from you 
for a period of several months. It 
appears to me that this is neither 
dutiful nor affectionate; although 
w'c know that you have been W'ound- 
ed, which increased our anxiety. 
You may have been too bad to 
write, and I wish to make all allow- 
ance for you. Jlut whore there is a 
will, there is a way. When I was 
at Oxford, few men perhaps in all 
the University felt more distaste 
tlian I did for original Latin com- 
position. Y et every Saturday, when 
we went to hall to get our battel- 
bills — there was my essay, neatly 
written, and of sound Latinity.” — 
“ Come, come,” cried Lorraine ; 
“ this is a little too cool, my dear 
uncle. How many times have I 
heard you boost what you used to 
pay your scout’s son per line ! ” 
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“ I cannot expect any young man, 
of course,” continued the worthy 
parson, “ to make such efforts for 
conscience’ sake, as in my young 
days were made cheerfully. But 
this indolence and dislike of the pen 
‘ furca expellendum est ’ — must 
bo expelled with a knife and fork. 
Perhaps you will scarcely care to 
hear that your aunt and cousins are 
doing well. After your exploits your 
memory seems to have grown very 
short of poor folk in old England. 
Your birthday falling on a Sunday 
this year, 1 took occasion to allude 
in the course of my sermon to a 
mural crown, of which 1 remember 
to have heard at school. Hobody 
knew what 1 meant; but many 
were more affected than if they did. 
But, after all, it requires, to my mind, 
(jiiite as much courage, and more 
skill, to take a dry wall properly, 
when nobody has been over it, than 
to scramble into Badigos. Alice 
will write to you by this post, and 
tell you all the gossip of the sod old 
house, if there is any. lliere seems 
to be nobody now with life enough 
to make much gossip. And all that 
uro hear is about Captain Chapman, 
(i>vho means to have Alice,) and 
about yourself. 

“About you it is said, though 
I cannot believe it, and must be 
ashamed of you -when 1 do so, that 
you are making a fool of yourself 
with a Spanish lady of birth and 
2 )osition, but a rank, idolatrous, 
bigoted Papist ! The Lorraines have 
been always sadly heterodox in re- 
ligious matters, from age to age 
receiving every whim they came 
across of. They have taken to 
astrology, Mahomet, destiny, and 
the go^ of Greece, and they never 
seem to know when to stop. The 
only true Church, the Church of 
England, never has any hold of 
them ; and if you would marry a 
Papist, Hilary, it would be a judg- 
ment. 

2 Y 
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“ Your father, perhaps, would ho 
very glad of any looseness of mind 
and sonse that might have the power 
to lead you astray from my ideas of 
lionoiir. I have had a little ex- 
jilanation with him; in the course 
of which, as he used stronger lan- 
guage than I at all approve of, I ven- 
tured to remind him that from the 
very outset I had charged him with 
what I call this low intention, this 
design of working upon your fickle 
and capricious temper, to make you 
act dishonourably. Your poor father 
was much annoyed at this home- 
truth, and became so violent and 
used such unbecoming language, 
that I thought it the more clerical 
course to leave him to reflect upon 
it. On the following Sunday 1 dis- 
coursed upon the thi^ chapter of the 
Epistle of St James; hut there was 
o^y Alice in the Coombe ])ew. I 
saw, however, that she more than 
0!icetumcd away her face with shame, 
although I certainly did not discover 
any tears. It is to bo hoped that 
she gave Sir Itoland an accurate 
summary of my discourse ; none of 
which (as I explained to your dear 
aunt after the service) was intended 
for my own domestic hearth. Since 
that time I have not had the plea- 
sure of meeting Sir Itoland Lorraine 
in private life. 

“ And now a few words as to your 
own conduct Your memory is now 
so bad that you may have forgotten 
wliat I did for you. At a time 
when my parish and family were 
in much need of my attention, and 
two large coveys of quite young 
birds were lying every night - in 
the comer of the Hays, I left 
my home in extremely hot weather, 
simply to be of use to you. My 
services may have been trifling; 
but at that time you did not 
think so. It was not my place 
to interfere in a matter winch was 
for your father's decision. But I 
80 fta committed myself, that if you 
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are fool enough and knave enough 
— ^for I never mince language, as 
your father does — ^to repudiate your 
engi^ment with a claming and 
sensible girl for the sake of high- 
flying but low-minded Papists, much 
of the dii^grace will fall on me. 

“And what are those Spanish 
families (descended perhai )8 from 
Don Quixote, or even Sancho 
Fanza) to comparo with Kent- 
ish landowners, who derive their 
title from the good old Danes ? And 
what are their women when they 
get yellow — as they always do be- 
fore twenty-five — compared with an 
Englishwoman, who generally looks 
her best at forty! And not only 
that (for after all that is a second- 
ary question, as a man grows wise), 
but is a southern foreigner likely to 
make an Englishman happy ! Even 
if she becomes converted from her 
image -worship (about which they 
are very obstinate), can she keep 
his house for him ! Can she man- 
age an English servant! can she 
onler a dinner! does she even know 
when a bed is ainsd ! can a gentle- 
man dine and sleep at her house 
after a day’s hunting, without hav- 
ing rheumatism, gout, and a bilious 
attack in tlie morning! All this, 
you will think, can be managed by 
deputy; and in very large places 
it must be so. But I have been 
a guest in very large places — very 
much finer than Coombe Lorraine, 
however your father may have 
scofied at me ; and I can only say 
that I would rather be the guest 
of an English country squire, or 
even a parson, with a clover and 
active wife at l^e head of his table, 
than of a duke with a grand French 
cook, and a duchess who never saw 
a dust-pan. 

“And if you should many a 
Spaniard, where are you to get your 
grand establishment ! Your father 
never saves a fiurtliing, and you are 
even less likely to do so. And as 
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for tlie lady, sho of course will liftvo 
nothing. 'My blood is bluo bo- 
causo I have no brooches,’ says one 
of their poots, feelingly; and that 
is the case with idl of them. 
Whereas I have received a little 
hint, it does not matter how or 
where, tliat Mabel Lovejoy (who is 
much too good for any fickle jacka- 
napes) is down for a nice round sum 
in the will of a bachelor banker at 
Tonlmdge. Her father and motlicr 
do not know it, neitlior do any of 
her family ; but I did not pass my 
very pleasant holiday in that town 
for nothing. Every one seemed to 
understand me, and 1 was thorough- 
ly pleased witli all of tlipiii. 

“ Ilut 1 shall not be pleased at 
all with you, and in good truth 
you never shall darken my door, if 
3 'ou yield yourself bound hand and 
foot to any of those Dulcincas, or 
rather Dalilahs. I have known 
a good many Spaniards, when Nel- 
son was obliged to take them pri- 
soners; they are a dirty, lazy lol., 
unfit to ride anything but mules, 
and they poison the air with garlic. 

“Your aunt and cousins, who 
have read this letter, say tliat T 
have been too hard upon you. The 
more tlu^ argue the more I am 
convinced that I have been far too 
huiient. So that I will only odd 
their loves, and remain, iny dear 
nephew, your afTcctionate uncle, 

“Struan Hales. 

“ — Wc expect a very grand 

shooting season, last year, tlirough 
the drought and heat, there was 
not a good turnip-field in the par- 
ish. Jlirds wcie very numerous, os 
they always arc in hot seasons, but 
there ivas no getting near them. 
This season the turnips are up to 
my knees. How I wish tliat you 
were hero, instead of popping at 
the red legal Through the groat 
kindness of young Stoenie Chap- 
man I am to have freo warren of all 
Sir Bemnant’a vast estates ! Hut I 


like the home-shooting best; and 
no doubt your father will come to 
a proper state of mind before the 
first Do not take amiss, my dear 
boy, whatever I may have said for 
your good. Scribe cito, Jleejwmle 
eras , — Your loving uncle, S. H.” 

All this long episUc was read by 
Hilary in the saddle; for he had 
two horses allowed him now — 
whenever ho could get them — and 
now ho was cantering with an order 
to an outpost of the advanced-guard 
tracking the rear of ClauseL They 
knew not yet what Clausel was, — 
one of the few men who ever de- 
fied, and yet escaped from Welling- 
ton. The British Staff was weak 
just now, though freshly recruited 
with Hilary, or haply the French- 
man might not have succeeded in 
his brilliant movement. 

“ He must be terribly put out,” 
stiid young Lonnine, meaning 
neither Clausel, nor Wellington, 
nor Napoleon even, but his Uncle 
Struan; “there is not a word of 
any paragon dog, nor the horses he 
lias bought or chopiKid, nor even 
little Cecil. He must have had a 
great row with my father, and ho 
visits it on this generation. How 
can ho have lieaid of angelic Clau- 
dia, and connect her with garlic f 
lily darling, I know what you arc, 
though heavy-seated Britons foil to 
soar to such perfection! Now for 
Alice, I suppose. She will know how 
to behave, I should hope. 'Wniy,how 
she begins, os if I were her thirty- 
second cousin ten times removed! 
And how prcscious short it is ! But 
what a beautifully clear firm hand 1” 

“ My dear Hilary, — My father, 
not having any time to spare just now, 
and having roceived no letter from 
you which he might desire to answer, 
has asked me to say that we ore 
quite well, and that we are very 
glad to hear that you seem to have 
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gioaily distinguished yourself. To 
hear this must always be, os you 
will feel, a jdoasure and true pride 
to us. At the same time wo have 
been very anxious, because you 
have been returned in the * Gazette ’ 
as heavily wounded. Wo hope, 
however, that it is not so, for wo 
have been favoured with a very 
long letter from hlajor Clumps of 
your regiment to my grandmother’s 
dear friend. Lady do Lampnor, in 
which you were spoken of most 
highly \ and since that ho has not 
spoken of you, as he must have 
done, if you wore wounded. Pray 
let us hear at once what the truth 
is. Uncle Struan was very rude to 
my father about you the other day, 
and used tlio most violent language, 
and preached such a sermon sigainst 
himself on Sunday! Put he has 
not been up to ajx)logise yet ; and 
I hear from dear Cecil that he 
means to tell you all about it. He 
is most thoroughly .good, jioor dear; 
but allowances must bo made for 
him. 

He will tdl you, of course, all 
the gossip of the place ; which is 
mainly, as usual, about himself. 
He seems to att^h so much im- 
portance to what we consider trifles. 
And he does the most wonderful 
things sometimes. 

“He has taken a boy from the 
bottom of our hill — the boy that 
stole the donkey, and lived upon 
rags and bottles — and ho has him 
at the rectory, every day except 
Sunday, to clean knives and boots. 
The whole of the village is quite 
astonished ; the boy used to run for 
his life at the sight of dear Uncle 
Struan, and we cannot help think- 
ing that it is done just because we 
could never encourage the boy. 

“ Papa thinks that you are very 
likely to require a litUe cash just 
now, for he knows that young 
oflUcors are poorly paid, even when 
they can get their money, which is 


said to be scarce with your bravo 
army now ; therefore he has placed 
£100 to your credit with Messrs 
Shotman, for which you can draw 
ns required ; and the money will bo 
replaced at Christmas. And Grand- 
mamma begs me to add that she is 
so pleased with your success in tlio 
only profession lit for a gentleman, 
that she sends from her own purse 
twenty guineas, through the hands 
of l^Icssrs Shotman. And she trusts 
that you will now begin to cultivnto 
frugality. 

“ With these words I must now 
conclude, prolonging only to convey 
the kind love of us all, and best 
desires for your welfare, with which 
I now subscribe myself, your affec- 
tionate sister, Alice Lorraine.” 

“ P.S . — Darling lirotlicr, — The 
above has been chiefly from tliat 
Grandmamma. 1 have leave to 
write to you now myself ; and the 
rest of this piece of pa])cr will hold 
not a hundredth })ari of what I 
want to say. I am most unhappy 
about dear i)ai)a, and about 3*011, 
and Uncle Struan, and Captain 
Chapman, and everybody. Nothing 
goes well ; and if you light in Spain, 
we fight much worse in England. 
Father is always thinking, and 
dwelling upon his thoughts, in the 
library. He knows that he has 
been hard upon you ; and the bet- 
ter 3*ou go on, the more he worries 
himself about it Eccause ho is so 
thoroughly set upon being just to 
eveiy one. And even concerning a 
certain young lady — it is not as 
Uncle Struan fancies. You know 
how headlong he is, and ho cannot 
at all understand our father. My 
father has a justice such as my 
uncle cannot dream of. But dear 
papa doubts your knowledge of 
your own mind, darling Hilary, 
What a low idea of Uncle Struan, 
that you were sent to Spain to bo 
tempted ! 1 did not like what hap- 
pened to you in Kent last summer. 
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«ny more than other people did. 
But I think that papa would despise 
you — and T am quite sure that I 
should — if you deceived anybody 
after leading them to trust you. 
But of course you could not do it, 
darling, any more than I could. 

Now do write home a nice cheer- 
ful letter, with every word of all 
you do, and everything you can 
think of. Papa pretends to Ijc very 
quiet ; but I am sure that he is 
jdwjiys thinking of you ; and he 
seems to grow so much older. I 
wish all his books were at Hanover ! 
1 would take him for a good ride 
every day. Good-bye, darling ! If 
you make out this, you will deserve 
a crown of crosses. Uncle Struan 
thought that lie was very learned ; 
ami lie confounded the mural with 
the civic crown! Having earned 
the one, earn the other by saving us 
all, and your own Lalue.” 

Hilary read this letter tudcc; 
and then ])ut it by, to be I'cad 
again ; for some of it touched liiin 
sadly. Then he delivered tlie 
orders lie boiv, and made a rough 
sketch of the vjilley, and rctuniing 
by another track, drew foilh hi.s 
third epistle. This he liad feared 
to confront, because his conscience 
went against him so j for he knew 
that the hand w'as Gregory’s. How- 
ever, it must bo met sooner or later; 
it was no good putting oif the evil 
day; and so he read as follows : — 

Temple, Avg . 1812. 

My deah Lorraine, — It is now 
many months since I heard from 
you, and knowing that you had 
been wounded, I have been very 
anxious about you, and wrote three 
several times to inquire, under dale 
May 3d, June 7th, and July 2d. 
Of course none of these may have 
come to liand, os tlicy wore addres- 
sed to your regiment, and I do not 
at aU understand how you manage 


without having any post-town. But 
1 have hoard through my friend 
Capper, who knows two officers of 
your regiment, that you were ex- 
pected to return to duty in July, 
since which I have vainly expected 
to hear from you hy every airivaL 
No one, therefore, can charge me 
with haste or impatience in asking, 
at last, fur some explanation of your 
conduct. And th^ I do with a 
heavy heart, in consequence of some 
reports Avliich have reached mo from 
good authority.” 

“ Confound the follow ! ” cried the 
conscious Hilary; ‘‘how he beats 
about the bush ! AVill lie never 
have it out and bo done with it f 
What an abominably legal and cold- 
blooded style ! Ah, now for it !” 

“You must he aware that you 
have won the warmest I'ogard, and 
indeed I may say the wliole heart, 
of my sisler Alabel. This was much 
against the wishes and intentions of 
her friends. She was not thrown 
in your way to catch the heir to a 
title, and a rich man’s son. We 
know that there would he many 
obstacles, and we all desired to 
vciii it. Even I, though carried 
away by my great regard for you, 
never approved of it. If you have 
a ])article of your old candour left, 
you will confess that from first to 
last the engagement was of your own 
seeking. I knew, and my sister 
also knew, that your father could 
not he expected to like it, or allow 
it for a very long time to come. 
Blit wo also knew^that ho was a 
man of honour >nd integrity, and 
that if he broke it^off, it would bo 
done by lair means, and not by foul. 
Everything depended iipon..^ your- 
self. You were not a boy, but a 
man at least five years older than 
my sister ; and you formed tills at- 
tachment with your eyes open, and 
did your utmost to make it mutual.” 

“ To ho sure I did,” exclaimed 
the young officer, giving a swish to 
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his innocent horse, because himself 
desorved it ; how could I help iti 
Slio iras such a dear ! How I wish 
I had never seen Claudia! But 
i-cally, Giegoiy, come now, you are 
almost too hm-d upon me 1 ” 

^‘And not only this,” continued 
that inexorable young baii'ister; 
^*but lest there should bo any 
doubt about your serious intentions, 
you induced, or at any into you 
})cimittcd, your uncle, the Bov. 
Struan Hales, to visit Mabel and 
encourage her, and assme her that 
all opposition would fail, if she re- 
mained true and steadfast. 

** Mabel has remained true and 
steadfast, oven to the extent of dis- 
believing that you can be otherwise. 
From day to day, and from week to 
week, she has been looking for a 
message from you, if it weiu only 
one kind word. She has felt your 
wound, I make bold to say, a great 
deal more than you have done. Slie 
has taken more pride than you can 
have taken in wliat she cnlls your 
‘ gloiy.’ She watclics every morning 
fur the man who goes for the letters, 
and every evening she waits and list- 
ens for a step that never comes. 


“ If she could only moke up her 
mind that you had quite forgotten 
her, I hope that slio would try to- 
thi^ that you were not worth 
grieving for. But the worst of it is 
that she cannot bring herself to> 
think any ill of you. And until 
she has it under your own hand 
that you arc cruel and false to her, 
she only smiles at and despises 
those who tliink it possible. 

“Wo must put a stop to this 
state of things. It is nob fair that 
any girl should be kept in the dork 
and deluded so; least of all such 
a girl as ^labcl, so gentle, and 
true, and tender-hearted. Tlierefore 
I must Ijcg you at once to write to 
my sister or to me, and to state 
honestly your iiiteiitioiib. If your 
intention is to desert my sister, 1 
.ask you as a last favour to do it as 
rudely and roughly as ]iossibIc; so 
that her pride may be aroused and 
liel]) her to ovciget the blow. But 
if you can give any honourable ex- 
planation of your conduct, no one 
will be more delighted, and bog 
your pardon more heartily and 
humbly, than your former friend, 

“ ClREGonY I^viyoY.” 


CHAPTEK XLVII. 


Loiraine set spurs to his horse 
as soon as he got to the end of this 
letter. It was high time for him 
to gallop away from the one idea, 
— the bitter knowledge that out of 
this he could not come with the 
conscience of a gentleman. He was 
light in fleeing from himself as 
hard os ever ho could go; for no 
Lorraine had been known ever to 
behave so shabbily. In the former 
days of rather low morality and 
liigh feudalism, many Lorraines 
might have taken fancies to pretty 
girls, and jilted them. But never 
as he had done ; never approaching 
ft pure maid as an equal, and pledg- 


ing honour to her, and then dishon- 
ouraldy deserting her. 

“ I am sure I know nut what to 
do,” ho cried, in a cold sweat, while 
liis nag was in a very hot one. 
“ Heaven knows who my true love 
is. I am almost sure that it must 
bo Mabel; because when I think 
of her I get hot ; and when F^hink 
of Claudia, I got cold.” 

There may have been some sense 
in this ; at any rate it is a question 
for a meteorologist. Though people 
who explain — as they always man- 
age to do — everything, might with- 
out difficulty declare that they 
understood the whole of it. Tliftt 
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a young man in magnetic attitude, 
towards two maidens widdy dis- 
tinct, one positive and one negative, 
sliould hop up and down, like dder- 
pith, would of course bo accounted 
for by the strange phenomena of 
electricity.’' But litUe was known 
of such things then; and every 
man had to confront liis own acts, 
without any fine phraseology. And 
Hilary’s acts had left him now in 
such a position— or ‘^fix” as it is 
forcibly termed nowadays — that 
even that most inventive Arab, the 
Hheikh of the Subterfuges, could 
scarcely have delivered him. 

liut, after all, the griefs of the 
body (where there is perpetual 
work) knock at the door of the 
constitution louder than those of 
the mind do. And not only Hilary 
now, but all tlie British anny 
found it hard to get anything to 
cat As for money — there was 
none, or next to none, among them; 
but this was a trilling matter to 
men who knew so well how to liclp 
tliomsclves. But sliocs, and cloth- 
ing, and meat for dinner, and yel- 
low soap lor horny soles, and a 
dram of something strong at night 
before lying down in the hole of 
their hips, — they felt the want of 
these comforts now, after spending 
a fortnight in Madrid. And now 
they were bound to march every 
day fifteen to twenty English 
miles, over very hard ground, and 
in scorching weather, after an ene- 
my offering more than affording 
cliance of fighting. 

Those things made every Britisli 
bosom really to explode with anger; 
and the Staff was blamed, as usual, 
for negligence, ignorance, clumsi- 
ness, inability, and all the rest of 
it. Those reproaches entered deeply 
into the bniisod heart of Lorraine, 
and made him so zealous that his 
chief very often laughed while 
praising him. And thus in the 
valley of the Arlanzan, on the march 


towards Burgos, he became a gallant 
captain, with the goodwill, of all 
who knew him. 

Lorraine was royally proud of 
this ; for his nature was not sdf- 
contained. He contemplated many 
letters, beginning ^‘Caplmn Lonaino 
presents his compliments to so and 
so;” and ho even thought at one 
time of thus defying his Uncle 
Struan. However, a little reflection 
showed him that the wisest plan 
was to let the rector abide a while 
in silence. It was out of all reason 
— though not, perhaps^ entirely be- 
yond precedent — ^that he, the least 
injured of all the parties, should be 
the loudest in complaint ; and it 
woidd serve him right to learn from 
the hostile source of Coombe Lor- 
raine the withering fact, that his 
recreant ncpliew was a captain in 
the British army. 

To Alice, therefore, the captain 
wrote at the very first opportunity, 
to set forth his promotion, and to 
thank his father and grandmother 
for casL But he mode no allusion 
to home - affairs, except to wish 
everybody well. Tliis letter he 
despatched on the 17th of Sep- 
tember ; and then, being thoroughly 
stifi' and weary from a week spent 
in the saildle, he shunned the camp- 
fires and the cooking, and slept in 
a tuffet of plantain-grass, to the 
melody of the Arlanzan. 

On the following day our army, be- 
ing entirely robbed of fighting by a 
dancing Frenchman (who kept sna]^ 
ping his fingers at Lord Wellington), 
entered in no pleasant humour into 
a burning city. The sun was hot 
enough in all conscience, roasting 
aU wholesome Britons into a dirty 
Mooridi colour, without a poor 
halt and maimed soldier having to 
march between burning houses. A 
house on fire is full of interest, and 
has become proverbial now as an 
'illustration of bright success. But 
the metaphor — ^whether derived or 
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not from military privileges— pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that the 
proper people have applied the 
torch. In the present case this 
ivas otherwise. The Frenchmen 
had fired the houses, and taken 
excellent care to rob them first 

Finding the heat of the town of 
Burgos almost past endurance, al- 
though the fire had now been 
quenched, Hilary strolled forth to- 
wards sunset for a little change of 
air. Ills duties, wliich had been 
so incessant, were cut short for a 
day or two ; but to move his legs, 
with no horse between them, seemed 
at first unnatural. He passed 
through narrow reeking streets, 
where filthy people sprawled about 
under overlapping caves and coignes, 
and then he came to the scorclicd 
rough land, and looked back at the 
citadel. Tlie garrison, now that 
the smoke was clearing from the 
houses below the steep (which tlu^y 
had fired for safety’s sake), might 
be seen in the western light, train- 
ing tlicir guns upon the city, which 
swarmed Avith Spanish guerillas. 

These sons of the soil were plun- 
dering with as good a grace os if 
themselves had t^cn a hostile city ; 
and in tlio enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, or from force of habit perhaps, 
some of them gladly lent a hand 
in robbing their own houses. But 
the British soldicm grounded arms, 
and looked on very grimly; for 
they had not carried the town by 
storm, and their sense of honesty 
prevailed. All this amused Lor- 
raine, who watched it through his 
field-gloss, as he sat on a rocky 
mound outside the city, resting 
himself, for his legs were stiff, and 
feeling quite out of his element at 
being his own master. But pre- 
sently he saw that the French, who 
were very busy in the castle, were 
about to treat lioth Spaniards and 
Britons to a warm salute of shells ; 
and he rose at once to give them 


warning, but found his logs too stiff 
for speed. So he threw a half- 
dollar to 0 Portuguese soldier, who 
was sauntering on the road below, 
and bade him run at his very best 
pace, and give notice of their danger. 

But before his messenger had 
passed the gate, Hilary sow a Span- 
ish chief, as in the distance ho 
seemed to be, come swiftly out of 
a side street, and by rapid signsds 
recall and place quite out of the 
line of fire all the plundering 
Spaniards. Tliis man, os Hilary’s 
spy-glass showed him, was of very 
great breadth and stature, and woiu 
a slouch -hat with a short black 
feather, a green leather jerkin, and 
a broad white sash ; his mighty 
legs wore encased above mid- 
thigli in boots of uiidi'esscd hide; 
and he was aniird with a long 
straight sword ami dagger. Hav- 
ing some experience of jilundcrcrs, 
Hilary was surjiriscd at the i)rompt 
obedience yielded to this guenlla 
chief, until he was gratilied by ob- 
serving a sample of his discipline. 
For two of his men demurring a 
little to the abandonment of their 
prey, he knocked them down as 
scicntiiically os an English pugilist, 
handed their booty to others, and 
had them dragged by the heels 
round the corner. Then having his 
men all under cover, ho stood in a 
calm and reflective attitude, with an 
immense cigar in his mouth, to see 
a fine group of thirsty Britons (who 
were drinking in the middle of the 
square), shot or shelled, as the 
case might be. And when Hilary’s 
messenger ran up in breathless haste 
to give the alarm, and earn his half- 
dollar honestly, what did that ruth- 
less fcsllow do, but thrust forth a 
long leg, trip him up, and hand him 
over with a grin to some brigands, 
who rifled his pockets and stopped 
his mouth. Then came what 
Hilary had expected, a roar, a 
plunge, a wreath of smoke, and nine ^ 
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or ten brave Englislimeii lay sbat- 
tered round the fbuntain. 

That Spaniard is a very queer 
ally,” said Hilary, with a shudder. 
** He know what was coming, and ho 
took good care that it should not be 
prevented. Let me try to see his 
lace, if my good glass will show it. 
1 call him a bandit and nothing 
olse. Partidae indeed ! I call them 
cut-throats.” 

At that very moment, the great 
guerilla turned round to indulge in a 
heoi'ty laugh, and having a panel of 
pitched wdl behind him, presented 
liis face (like a portrait in an ebony 
frame) towards Hilary. The collar 
of the jerkin was rolled back, and 
the gi-eat bull throat and neck left 
bare, except whore a short black 
beard stood forth, like a spur of jet 
to the heavy jaws. The mouth was 
covered with a thick mousbiche; 
but hauglity nostrils and a liomaii 
nose, as well as dce]> lines of face, 
and licrco eyes hung with sullen 
eyebrows, made Hilary cry, “ What 
an ugly fellow ! ” as he turned his 
glass upon soindhing else. 

Yet this was n face such as many 
women dote upon and almost adore. 
Power is the first thing they look 
for in the face of a man ; or at least 
it is the very first thing that strikes 
them. And “power” of tliat sort 
is headstrong will, with no regard 
for others. From mental power it 
so diverges, that very few men have 
embodied both ; as nature has 
kindly provided, for the happiness of 
the rest of us. Hut Captain Lor- 
raine, while ho watched that Span- 
iard, know tliat ho must be a man 
of mark, though ho little dreamed 
that his wild love Claudia utterly 
scorned his own comely sclf^ in com- 
parison with that “ ugly fellow.” 

But for the moment the sight 
of that brigand, and slaughter of 
good English soldiers, sot Hilary 
(who, wi& all his faults, was vigor- 
ously patriotic) against the whole 


race of Spaniards, male or female^ 
or wliatcver they might be. Being 
driven by nature, as usual, rather 
with a spur than bridle, he made 
a strong dash at a desperate fence 
which for months had been puzzling 
him. Horses unluckily do not 
write, although they talk, and laugh, 
and think, and may tell with their 
eyes a great deal more tlian most of 
us who ride them. Therefore this 
metaphor must be dropped, for Lor- 
raine pulled out his roll of paper, 
pen, and ink, (which he was bound 
to carry), and put up his knees, oil 
stiir and creaking, and on that desk 
did what ho ought to have done at 
least three months ago. ITo wrote 
to his loving Mabel ; surely better 
late than never. 

“ My darling Madel, — know 
that I have not behaved to you 
kindly, or even as a gentlenian. 
Although I was not allowed to 
write to you, I ought to have 
written to your brother Gregory 
long ago, and I am ashamed of my- 
self. But I am much more ashamed 
of the reason, and I will make no 
sham excuses. It is difficult to say 
what I want to say; but my only 
amends is to tell the whole truth, 
and I hope that you will try to al« 
low for me. 

“ And the truili is this. I fell in 
love ; not as I did with you, my 
darling, just because 1 loved you. 
But because — ^wcll I cannot tell why, 
although 1 am trying for the very 
truth ; I cannot tell why I did it 
Hho saved my life, and nursed mo 
long. She was not bad-looking ; but 
young and good. 

“ I hope that it is all over now. 
1 trust in the Lord that it is so. I 
SCO that these Spaniards are cruel 
people, and I work night and day 
to forget them alL When 1 get 
any sleep, it is you that come and 
look upon mo beautifully; and 
when I kick up with those plague- 
some insects, the face that I see isa 
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Spanish one. This alone shows 
wheie my heart is fixeiL But you 
haye none of those things at Old 
Applewood. 

And now I can say no more. I 
write in the midst of roaring cannon, 
and perhaps you will say, when you 
see my woids, that 1 had better 


have died of niy wounds, than lived 
to disgrace, as I have done, your 

“ Hilaby. 

^^P.S . — ^Tiyto think the bestof me, 
darling. If anybody needs it, I do. 
Gregory wrote me such a letter that 
1 am afraid to send you any— any- 
thing !" 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Pessimists who love to dwell on 
the darker side of human nature, 
and find (or at any rate colour) that 
perpetually changing object to the 
tone of their o^yn dull thoughts, 
making our whole world no better 
than the chameleon of themselves ; 
who trace eveiy act and word, and 
thought, cither to vciy mean selfish- 
ness, or exceedingly grand destiny — 
according to their own pet theory, — 
let those gloomy spirits migrate in as 
cheerful a manner os they can maii- 
nge to the back side of the moon, the 
side that neither shines on earth, nor 
gathers any earth-shine. But even 
if they will not thus oblige inferior 
mortals, let them not come near a 
scene whore true love dwells, and 
simple faith, and pleasant hours arc 
spent in helping nature to be kind 
to us. 

'VVhci'e the rich recesses of the 
bosomed earth brim over with 
variety; whore every step of man 
discloses some new goodness over 
him ; and every hour of the day 
shows dillbrcnt veins of happiness ; 
the light in sloping glances looking 
richer as the sun goes down, and 
showing with a deeper love its own 
good works and parentage ; the 
children of the light presenting all 
their varied joy to it ; some revolv- 
ing, many biding, all with one ac- 
cord inclining softly, sweetly, and 
thankfully, — can any man, though 
of fte lowest order, wander about at 
a time like this, with the power of 
the sunset over him, and walk down 


the alleys of trees, and think, and 
ponder the grand beneficence, with- 
out putting both hands into his 
pockets, and tapping the band of 
his smidl-clothesi 

If any man could bo so ungrateful 
to Uic Giver of all good things, ho 
was not to bo found in the land of 
Kent, but must be sought in some 
northern county whci-c they grow 
sour gooseberries, blaster Martin 
Ijovcjoy had, in the month of 
OctoW 1812, as line a crop of pears 
as ever made a fountain of a tree. 

For the growers did not under- 
stand the pruning of trees as wo 
do now. They were a benighted 
lot altogether, proceeding only by 
rule of thumb, and the practice of 
their grandlsithers, never lopping 
the roots of a tree, nor summer 
pinching, nor wiring it, nor dis- 
locating its joints; and yet they 
grew as good fruit as wo do ! They 
had no light to do so ; but the thing 
is beyond denial. Therefore one 
might see a pear-tree rising in its 
natural form, tall, and straight, and 
goodly, hanging its taper branches' 
like a chandelier with lustrous 
weight, tier upon tier, the rich fruit 
glistening with the ruddy sun- 
streaks, or with russet veinage mel- 
lowing. Hold thereby the Golden 
Koblo, globular and stainless, or the 
conical King Pippin, pencilled on 
its orange fulness with a crimson 
glow, or the great bulk of Dutch 
codlin, oblong, ribbed and over- 
bearing. Here was tlie place and 
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tliG iinie for a man to sit in the 
midst of Ilia garden, and foel that 
the year was not gone in vain, nor 
his date of life lessened fruitlessly, 
and looking round irith right good 
%vill, thank the Lord, and rememher 
his father. 

In sucli goodly mood and tenour, 
Master Martin Lovejoy sat, early of 
an October afternoon, to smoke his 
pipe and enjoy himself. He had 
linished his dinner — a plain but 
good one; his teeth 'were sound, 
and digestion stanch; ho paid his 
tithes and ivent to church; ho 
had not an enemy in the world, to 
the utmost of Ids knowledge ; and 
his name was good for a thousand 
pounds from Canterbury to llei- 
gato. His wheat Imd been fine, and 
liis hops pretty good, his barley by 
no means below the mark, the 
cherry and strawberry season fair, 
and his apples and ])cars as you see 
them. Such a man would bo guilty 
(jf a great mistake if he kept on the 
tramp perpetually. Foi-tune cncoiir- 
agCMl him to sit down, and set an 
anU’Chair and a cushion for him, 
and mixed him a glass of Schiedam 
and winter, with a slice of lemon, and 
gave him a wife to ask how his feet 
were, as well as a daughter to see 
to his slippers. 

Now you don’t get on at all,” 
he said, os he mixed Mrs Lovejoy 
the least little dro]), because of the 
wind going round to the north; 
‘‘you are so abstemious, my dear 
sold ; by-and-by you will jwiy out 
for it.” 

« I must be a disciplinarian, Mar- 
tin,” Mrs Lovejoy n^plied, with a 
sad sweet smile. How ever the 
ladies can manage to take beer, 
wine, gin, bitters, and brandy, in 
the way they do, all of an after- 
noon, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion.” 

“ They get used to it,” answered 
the Grower, calmly ; “ and their con- 
stitution requires it At the same 


time I am not saying, mind you, 
that some of them may not overdo 
it Moderation is the golden rule ; 
but you carry it too far, my dear.” 

“ Bettor too little than too much,” 
said Mrs Lovejoy, sententiously. 
“ Whatever I t^e, I like just to 
know that there is something in it, 
and no more. No, Martin, no— if 
you please, not more than the thick- 
ness of my thumb-nail. W^ell, now 
for what wo were talking about. 
W’'e can never go on like this, you 
know.” 

" Wife, I will toll you what it 
is ;” here Martin Lovejoy tried to 
look both melancholy and stem, but 
failed; “ wo do not use our duties 
right; wc do not iirork up in the 
position to which it has pleased God 
to call us. We don’t make our 
children see that they ore — ^bless 
my heart, what is the word t ” 
“‘Obligated’ istheword 3 ’'oumean. 
‘ Obligated ’ tliey all of them are.” 

“ No, no ; ‘ bounden * is the word 
I mean ; ‘ bounden ' says the Cate- 
chism. They are bounden to obey, 
whether they like it or no, and that 
is the word’s expression. Now is 
there one of them as docs it!” 

“ I can’t say there is,” his wife 
rcidicd, after thinking of all three 
of them. “ Martin, no ; they do 
their best, but you can’t have them 
quite tied hand and foot. And I 
doubt whether wo should love them 
better if wc had them always tb 
order.” 

“Likely not. I cannot telL 
They have given mo no chance of 
trying. They do what seems best 
in their own eyes, and tiie fiiult of 
it lies with you, motheri” 

“ Do they ever do anything 
wrong, Martin Lovejoy t Do they 
ever disgrace you anywhere 1 Do 
they ever go about and borrow 
money, or trade on their name, or 
anything 1 Surely you want to 
>voko mo, Martin, when you 
to revile my children.” 
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“ Well,” said the Grower, blow- 
ing smoke, in the manner of a mat- 
zimonial man, let us go to some- 
thing else. Here is this affair of 
Mabel’s now. How do you mean to 
settle it t” 

I think you should rather tell 
me, Martin, how you mean to settle 
it. She might have been settled 
long ago, in a good position and 
comfortable, if my advice had been 
heeded, lint you am the most ob- 
stinate man in the world.” 

“■\Vcll, well, my dear, 1 don’t 
think that you should be hard upon 
any one in that respect. You have 
set your heart upon one thing, and 
I upon another; and we have to deal 
with some one perhaps more ob- 
stinate than both of us. She takes 
after lier good motlier tlieiv.” 

“After her father, more likely, 
Martin. Hut she lias given her 
promise, and slic will kec]) it, and llio 
time is very nearly up, you know.” 

“ The battle of Trafalgar, yes. The 
21st of October, seven years ago, as 
I am a man ! Lord bless me, it 
seems but yesterday ! How all tlui 
country up and wept, and bow it 
sent our buy to sea ! There, never 
can he such a tiling again ; and no 
one would look at a drumhead 
savoy ! ” 

“ Plague upon the market, l^far- 
tin ! I do believe you think much 
more of your growings than your 
gainings. Hut she fixed the da}' 
herself, because it was a battle; 
didn’t she?” 

“ Yes, wife, yes. Hut after all, 
1 sec not so much to come of it. 
Supposing she gets no letter liy 
to-morrow-night, what comes of it ? ” 

“ Why, a very great deal. You 
men never know. She puts all her 
foolish ideas aside, and she does her 
best to he sensible.” 

“ By the spread of my measure, 
oh dfaiy me ! I thought she was 
bound to much more than that She 
gives up him, at any rate.” 


“ Tes, x>oor dear, she gives him 
up, and a precious cry she willmako 
of it. Why, Martin, when you and 
I were young we earned on so diffe- 
rently.” 

What use to talk about that! ” 
said the Grower; “they all must 
have their romances now. Like 
tapping a cask of beer, it is. You 
must let tbciii spit out at the top a 
little.” 

“All that, of course, needs no 
discussion. I do nut remember that, 
in our love -time, you expected to 
see mo ' spit out at the top ! ’ You 
grow so coarse in your ideas, ^lar- 
tiu ; ibc more you go growing, the 
coarser you get.” 

“2fow, is there nothing to be 
said but tliai? She gives liiiii uji, 
and slic tries to be sensible. The 
malting season is on, and how can 
Elias come and do anything?” 

“ ^Faiiin, may I say one word ? 
You keex) so xierpctually talking 
that 1 scarcely have a chance to 
breathe. We do not want that low 
Jenkins licit?. How many quarters 
lie soaks in a week is ziotliiug, and 
camiot bo any tiling to me. A tiui- 
ncr is more to my taste a great deal, 
if one must come down to the 
dressei's. And ibci'c one might get 
some goofl o.\-tiiils. I believe that 
you want to sell your dauglilcr to 
get your malt lor uotliing.” 

TJie Grower’s indignation at this 
dcs])icablc charge was such, tliat he 
rolled in his chair, like a man in a 
boat, and sjiread his sturdy legs, 
and said nothing, for fear of further 
mischief. Then he turned out his 
elbows, in a manner of liis own, and 
Mrs Lovejoy saw that slic had gone 
too far. 

“ Well, well,” she resumed, “ per- 
haps not quite that. M r .1 enkins, no 
doubt, is very well in his way; and 
ho shall have fair play, so far as I 
am concerned. Hut mind, Dr Cal- 
vert must have the some ; that was 
our baigain, Martin. All the days , 
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of the week to ho open to both, and 
no difference in the dinner.” 

“Very well, very well!" the 
franklin murmured, being bUII a 
little wounded about the malt. I 
am sure I put up with anything. 
Calvert may have her, if he can cure 
her. I can’t bear to see the poor 
maid so pining. It makes my heart 
ache many a time ] but 1 have more 
faith in barley-corn than jalap ; 
though I don’t want neither of 
them for nothing.” 

‘‘We shall see, my dear, how she 
will come round. The doctor pro- 
scribes caniage exercise for her. 
Well, how is she to get it, except 
in his carriage? And she cannot 
well liave liis carriage, I suppose, 
before she marries him.” 

“Carriage exercise? Ih'ding on 
wheels, 1 supj'iose, is what they 
mean by it If riding on wheels 
will do her any good, she can have 
our yellow gig live times a-week. 
And I want to go round the neigh- 
bourhood too. There’s some little 
bits of money owing me. I’ll tike 
her for a drive to-mori'ow.” 

“ Your yellow gig ! To call that 
a carriage I A ixnigh sort of exer- 
cise, I doubt. Why, it jerks up, 
like a Jack-in-a-box, at eveiy stone 
you come to. If that is your idea 
of a carriage, Martin, pmy tike us 
all out in the dung-cart.” 

“The old gig was good enough 
for my mother; and why should 
my daughter bo above it ? Tlioy 
doctors and women aro turning her 
head, worse than poor young Lor- 
raine did. Oh, if I had Elias to 
prune my trees — after nil 1 have 
taught hun — and Lorraine to get up 
in the van again ; I might keep out 
of the bankrapt court after all; I 
do believe I might.” Hero the 
Grower fetched a long sigh through 
his pipe. Ho was going to be bai^- 
Tupt every season ; but never 
achieved that glory. 

“ I’m tired of that,” Mrs Lovejoy 


said. “You used to frighten me 
with it at first, whenevei; there came 
any sort of weather — a storm, or 
a frost, or too much sun, or too 
much rain, or too little of it ; the 
Lord knows that if you have had 
any fruit, you have got it out of 
Him by grumbling. And now you 
are longing, in a heathenish manner, 
to marry your daughter to two men 
at once I One for the night-work, 
and one for the day. Kow, will 
you, for once, speak your mind out 
truly?” 

“ Well, wife, there is no one that 
tries a man so badly as his own 
wife docs. I am pretty well known 
for speaking my mind too plainly, 
more than too doubtfully. I can’t 
say the same to you, as 1 should 
have to say to anybody else; be- 
cause you are my wife you see, and 
have a good right to be down upon 
me. And so 1 am forced to get 
away from things that ought to bo 
argued. Hut about my daughter, 

I have a right to think my own 
opinion ; while I leave your own to 
you, as a father has a right with a 
mother. And all I say is common- 
sense. Our Mabel belongs to a time 
of life when the girls are always 
dreaming. And then you may say 
what you like to them mainly; and 
it makes no difference. Now she 
looks very pale, and she feels very 
queer, all through that young sort of 
mischief. Hut let her get a letter 
from Master Hilary — and you would 
see what would come over her.” 

“ I have got it ! I have got it !” 
cried a young voice, as if in answer, 
although too sudden of approach for 
that. “ Father, here it is ! Mother, 
here it is ! Long expected, come at 
lost 1 There, what do you think of 
tliat now?” 

Her face was lit with a smile of 
delight, and her eyes with tears of 
gla£ies8, as she stood between her 
astonished parents, and waved in 
the air an open letter, fluttering leas 
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{though, a breeze was blowing) than 
her true heart fluttered. Then she 
pressed the paper to her lips, and 
kissed it, with a good smock every 
time ; and then she laid it against 
her bosom, and bowed to her &thcr 
and mother, as much as to say — 
“ You may think what you like of 
me, 1 am not ashamed of it ! ” 

The Grower pushed two grey 
curls aside, and looked up with a 
grand amazement Here was a girl, 
who at dinner-time even would 
scarcely say more than “ yes,” or 
“ no ; ” who started when suddenly 
spoken to, and was obliged to clear 
her mind to think; who smiled 
now and then, when a smile was ex- 
pected, and not because she had a 
smile, — in a word, who had become 
a dull, careless, unnatural, cloudy, 
depressed, and abominably incon- 
sistent Mabel — a cause of anxiety 
to her flithcr, and of recklessness to 
herself — when lo, at a touch of 
the magic wand, here she uus, as 
brave as ever ! 

The father, and the mother also, 
knew the old exprassion settled on 
the darling face again ; tlio many 
family modes 'of thinking, and of 
looking, and of loving, and of feel- 
ing out for love, which only a father 
and a mother dearly know in a dear 
child’s fiicc. And then they looked at 
one another; and in spite of all 
small variance, the husband and the 
wife were one, in the matter of re- 
joicing. 

It was not according to their 


schemes ! and they both might 
still be obstinate. Uut by a stroke 
their hearts were opened — ^wiso or 
foolish, right or wrong, — what they 
might say outside reason, they really 
could not stop to think. They only 
saw that their sweet good child, for 
many long montlis a stranger to 
them, was come home to their hearts 
again. And they could have no 
clearer proof tlian this. 

She took up her father’s pipe, and 
sniffed with a lofty contempt at the 
sealing-wax (which was of the very 
lowest order) and then she snapped 
it off, and scraped him (with a tor- 
toise-shell handled knife of her own) 
a proper place to suck at. And 
while she was doing that, and most 
busy with one of her fingers to make 
a draught, she turned to her mother 
with her other side, os only a very 
quick girl could do, and tucked up 
some hair (which was slipping from 
the string, with a pali^ble breach of 
the unities) and gave her two tugs, 
in the very right place to make her 
of the latest fashion ; and then let 
her know, with lips alone, what store 
she set on her opinion. And the 
whole of this business was done in 
less time than two lovers would lake 
for their kissing ! 

“ You have beaten me, Popsy,” 
said Mrs I^ovejoy, fetching up an 
old name of the days when she was 
nursing this one. 

“Dash mo,” cried the Grower, 
“ you shall marry Old Harry, if you 
choose to set your heart on him.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Fcradventui'e the eyes and the the latter would be a more apparent 
heart, as well as the boundless thing; but love (when it deserves 
charity of true love, were needed to the name) is a generous ns well os 
descry what Mabel at a glance dis- a jealous power ; es]>ecially in the 
coyei^, the grand nobility ” of tender gush of renewal and rcassur- 
Hilaiy's conduct, and the “x>°’^h- ance. And Lorraine meant every 
etic beauty ” of his self-reproach, word as he wrote it^ and indeed for 
Perhaps at first sight the justice of a good while afterwards ; so tliat 
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heart took pen to hoarti which is 
sometimes Letter than the wings of 
speech. Giving comfort thus, he 
also received the same from his own 
conscience and pure resolutions; 
and he felt that his good angel was, 
for the present at least, come Lack 
to him. How long she would stop 
was another question. 

And ho needed her now in mat- 
ters even more stirring than the 
hottest lovo-afiairs. For though ho 
had no chance of coming to the 
front in any of the desperate assaults 
on the castle of Burgos, being far 
away then with despatches, ho was 
back with his chief when the re- 
licat began ; a retreat which must 
have become a rout under any but 
the finest management. For the 
British army was* at its worst to- 
wards the month of N<jvember 
1812. Partly from intercourse with 
partldas^ partly perhaps from the 
joys of Madrid, but mainly no 
doubt from want of cosh, the 
Britons were not os they had been. 
Kven the officers dannl to bo most 
tlioroughly disobedient, and to fol- 
low the route which they thought 
best, instead of that laid down for 
them. But Wellington put up 
with insolent ignorance, os a weaker 
man could not have deigned to do : 
ho hod to endure it from those 
above him ; and ho knew how to 
bear with it all around him; and 
yet to b(s the master. His manifold 
iloalings with evoiybody and every- 
thing at this time (with nobody 
caring to understand him, and his 
own people set against him ; with 
the whole world making little of 
him, because he liatcd flash-work ; 
and perhaps his own mind in some 
doubt of its powers, because they 
were not recognised) — those, and 
the wearisome uphill straggle to be 
honest without any money, were 
beginning to streak with grey the 
hair that had all the hand brain 
under it. 


Here again was a chance for 
Hilary; and without thinking ho 
worked it well. In his quick, and 
perhaps too sudden, way of tiding 
impression of eveiy one, he had 
stamped on his mind the abiding 
image of his great commander. The 
General knew this (os all men feel 
the impression they are making, as 
sharply almost as a butter-stamp), 
and of course he felt goodwill to- 
wards the youth who so looked up 
at him. It was quite a new thing 
for this great Captain, after all his 
years of conquest, to be accounted 
of any value ; because ho was not a 
Frenchman. 

Being, however, of rigid justice, 
although ho was no Frenchman, 
Lord Wellington did not lift Cap- 
tain Lorraine over the heads of his 
compeers. He only marked him 
(in his own clear and most tenacious 
mind) as one who might be trusted 
for a dashing job, and deserved to 
have the chance of it. 

And so they went into winter 
quarters on the Douro and Aguada, 
after a great deal of fighting, far in 
the rear of their storms and sieges 
and their many victories; because 
the British Government paid whole 
millions right and left to rogues, 
and left its own army to live with- 
out money, and to be hanged if it 
stole an onion. And the o^y satis- 
faction our men hod — and even in 
that they wore generous — ^was to 
hear of the Frenchmen in Bussia 
freezing os fast as could well bo 
expect^. 

How, while this return to the 
frontier, and ebb of success created 
disgust in England and depression 
among our soldiers, they also boro 
most disastrously on the fortunes of 
a certain gallant and very serous 
Staff officer. For they brought him 
agun into those soft meshes, whence 
he had wellnigh made good his 
escape without any serious damage ; 
but now there was no suoh deUver- 
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ance for him. And tliis was a very 
hard case, and ho really did deserve 
some pity now ; for ho did not re- 
turn of his own accord, and fall at 
the feci of the charmer ; hut in the 
strictest course of duty became an 
unwilling victim. And it happened 
altogether in this wise. 

In the month of May 1813, when 
the British commander had all 
things ready for tliat glorious cam- 
paign which drove the ^French 
over the Pyrenees, and when the 
British army, freshened, strength- 
ened, and sternly rcdisciplined, was 
eager to bound forward — a sudden 
and sad check arose. By no 
means, however, a new form of hin- 
drance, but one only too familiar, at 
all times and in all countries — the 
sinews of war were not forthcoming. 
The military chest was empt}*. 
The pay of the British troops was 
IjEur in ari'car, and so was their 
bounty-money ; but that they wore 
pretty well used to by this time, 
and gnimble as they might, they 
were ready to march. Not so, how- 
ever, the Portuguese, who were now 
an important element ; and even the 
Spanish regulars in Andalusia would 
do nothing until they had handled 
dollars. 

This need of money had been 
well foreseen by the ubiquitous 
mind of -Wellington ; but what ho 
had not allowed for, and what no 
one else would have taken into 
tliought, so soon after Nelson’s 
time, was the sluggishness of the 
British navy. Whether it were the 
fault of our Government, or of our 
Admiral on the station, certain it 
is that the mouth of the Tagus 
(which was the mouth of the whole 
British army) was stopped for days 
and even weeks toge&er by a few 
American privateers. And ships 
containing supplies for our army 
(whether of food, or clothing, or 
the even more needful British gold), 
if they escaped at all, could do it 
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only by running for the dangerous 
bar of the Douro, or for Cadiz. 

In this state of matters, the 
“ Generalissimo ” sent for Captain 
Lorraine one day, and despatched 
him on special duty. 

“ You know Count Zamora,’*^ 
said Ijord W'cllington, in his clear 
voice of precision ; “ and Ida castle 
ill the Sierra Morena.” 

Hilary boAved, without a word, 
knowing well Avhat his Chief was 
pleased with. 

“You also knoAV the country 
Avoll, and the passes of the Morena. 
(!7oloncl Langliam has orders to 
furnish you with the five best 
homes at hand, and the two most 
trusty mon ho knows of. — You will 
go direct to Count Zamora’s house, 
and deliver to him this letter. He 
Avill tell you what next to do. I 
believe that the ship containing the 
specie, Avhich will be under your 
charge, was unable to make cither 
Lisbon or the port of Cadiz, and ran 
through the Straits for Malaga. 
But the Count Avill know better 
than I do. Benieinber that you are 
placed at his disposal, in all except 
one point — and that is the money. 
He Avill pi-ovido you Avith Spanish 
escort, and the Spaniards are liable 
for the money, through Andalusia, 
and the mountains, until you cross 
the Zujar, where a detachment from 
General Hill ivill meet you. They 
begged me not to send British con- 
voy (beyond Avhat might be need- 
ful, to authorise the delivery to 
them), because their OAvn troops afo 
in occupation. 

“Never mind that; be ns wide 
awake as if every fartliing was your 
OAvn, or rather was part of your 
honour. I seldom place so young 
a man in a position of so much 
trust. But the case is peculiar; 
and T trust you. There will bo 
£100,000 in English gold to take 
care of. The Spaniards will furnish 
the transport, and Count Zamora 
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•will receive liolf of the speciei on 
behalf of the Junta of Seville, for 
the pay of the Spanish forces, and 
give you his receipt for it. The 
ft’emaindcT you will ])laco under the 
■care of General Hill’s detachment, 
nnd rejoin us as soon as possible. 
I have no time more. Colonel 
Longliam will give you your passes, 
and smaller directions. But remem- 
ber that you am in a place of trust 
unusual for so young an ofHcer. 
Good-bye, andkeepa sharp luok-out.” 

Lord Wellington gave his hand, 
with a bow of the fine old type, to 
Hilaiy. And ho from his proper 
salute recovered, and took it as one 
gentleman takes the courtesy of an- 
other. But as he felt that firm, 
and cool, and iiiuscular hand for 
a moment, he knew that he was 
treated with extraordinary confi- 
dence j and that his future as an 
officer, and pcrha})s as a gentleman, 
hung on the manner in which he 
should acquit himself of so ram a 
trust. In the courtyard ho found 
Colonel Langham, who gave him 
some written instructions, and his 
passes and credentials, as well as a 
good deal of sound advice, which the 
General had no time to give. And 
in another hour Ifilary Lorraine was 
riding away in the highest spirits, 
thinking of Mabe],andof all his luck; 
and little dreaming that he was gal- 
loping into the ditch of his fortunes. 

Behind him rode two well-tried 
troopers, as thomughly trained to 
their work as the best hemditary 
butler, gamekeeper, or even pointer. 
Them could be found no steadier 
men in all the world of steadiness ; 
one was Sergeant-major Bones, and 
the other was Corporal Nickles. 
Each of them led a spam horse by 
the soft brown twist of willow-bark, 
steeped in tan and fish-oil, so as to 
make a horse think much of it. 
And thus they rode through the 
brilliant night, upon a fine old 
Soman road, with beautiful change, 
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and lovely air, and nobody to chal- 
lenge them. For the Fmnch army 
lay to the east and north, the Por- 
tuguese worn far in their rear, and 
the Spanish foroes away to the 
soutli, except a few guerillas, who 
could take nothing by meddling 
with them. But the next day was 
hot, and the road grow rough, and 
their horses fell weary ; and, ha^ 
os they might, they did not arrive 
at Monte Argento till after sunset 
of the second day. 

The Count of Zamora felt some 
aficction, as well as much gratitude, 
towards Lorraine, and showed it 
through the lofty courtesy with 
which he received him. And 
Hilary, on his part, could not help 
admiring the valour, and patriotism, 
and almost poetic dignity, of this 
chieftain of a time gone by. For 
being of a simple mind, and highly 
valuing eloquence, the Count nearly 
always began with a flourish as to 
what he might have done for the 
liberation of his country ; if he had 
been younger. Having exliausted 
this reflection, ho was wont to 
proceed at leisure to the military 
virtues of his sons. Then, if any- 
body showed impatience, he always 
stopped with a lofty bow; other- 
wise, on ho went, and the further 
he went, the more he enjoyed him- 
self. Hilary, a very polite young 
man, and rcaUy a kind-hearted one, 
had grown into the Count’s good 
graces — setting aside all gratitude-— 
hy truly believing all his exploits, 
and those of his father and grand- 
fathers, and best of all those of his 
two sons, — and never so much os 
yawning. 

“You are at my orders 1” said 
the Count, with a dry smile on his 
fine old face. “ It is well, my son; 
it is glorious. Our great com- 
mander has so commanded. My 
first order is that you come to the 
supper; and rest, and wear slippers, 
for the three days to follow.” 

2 z 
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Shall I tako those instructions 
in writing,” asked Hilary; “and 
under the seal of the Jimtat” 

‘‘ The Junta is an old woman,” 
said his host; “she chatters, and 
slie scolds, and she locks up tlio 
money. But enter, my sou, enter, 
I pray you. You aiu at the very 
right moment arrived — as is your 
merit; or I should not be here. 
Wo have a young boar of the first 
nobility; and truflles are in him 
from ^e banks which you know. 
You shall carve him for us; you 
are so strong, and you Englishmen 
so understand sharp steel. My 
sons are still at the war ; but my 
daughters — ^how will they bo pleased 
to see you !” 

At the smell of the innocent 
young roaster — ^for such he was in 
verity, — light curtains rose, and 
light figures entered ; for aU Span- 
ish ladies know well what is good. 
(*amilla and Claudia greeted Hilary, 
as if they had been with him all 
the morning; and turned their whole 
minds to the table at once. And 
Ifilaiy, thorouglily knowing their 
manners, only said to himself, how 
well they looked ! 

In this he was right. The de- 
licate grace and soft charm of 
(Camilla set off the more brilliant 
and defiant beauty of young Claudia. 
Neither of them seemed to care in 
the least what anybody thought of 
her; or whether any thought at all 
occurred to anybody, upon a sub- 
ject so indifferent, distant, and thc- 
oietical. Captain Lorraine was no 
jnore to them than a friar, or pilgrim, 
or hermit. They were very much 
obliged to him for cutting up the 
]»ig; and they showed that they 
thought it a good pig. 

Now, as it happened, these were 
not the tactics fitM for the moment. 
In an ordinary mood, Lorraine might 
have fallen to these fair Parthians; 
but Rowing what danger he "wia 
running into — ^without any chance 


of avoiding it — ho had made up liia 
mind, all along the road, to be- 
sovcrely critical. ^label’s true affec- 
tion (as shown by a letter in answer 
to his) had moved him; she had 
not hinted at any rival, or lapse of 
love on his part ; but had told with 
all her dear warm heart the pleasure, 
the pride, and Uie love she felt. Hil- 
ary had this lctt(?r in his pocket; and 
it made him inclined to be criticaL 

Now it may, without any Icsc- 
majesty of the grand female race,, 
be asserted, that good and kind 
and beautiful and purely superior 
as they arc, they arc tliercwith so> 
magnanimous to men, that they 
abstoin, for the most port, from 
exhibiting mere perfection. No 
specimen of them seems ever to 
occur that is entirely blameless, if 
submitted to rigid criticism ; which, 
of course, they would never submit 
to. Therefon^ it was wrong of 
Hilar}^ and showed him in a despi- 
cable light, that because the young 
ladies would not look at him 
much, he looked at them with 
judicial eyes. And the result of his 
observation, over the backbone of 
the pig, was this. 

In “i)hysiquc”— a word which 
ought to be worse than ]diysic to 
an Englishman — tliere was no fault 
of any sort to be found with either 
of these young ladies. They were 
noble examples of the best Spanish 
t^'pe, tall, and pure yet rich of tint, 
with most bewitching eyes, and 
classic flexure of luxuriant hair, 
grace in every turn and gesture, and 
melody in every tone. Yet even in 
the most expressive glance, and most 
enchanting smile, was there any of 
that simple goodness, loyalty, and 
comfort, which wore to be found in 
an equally lovely but less superb 
young woman ? 

Herewith the young captain 
began to think of his uncle Struan’a 
advice, and even his sister’s words 
on the matter; which from so 
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haughty a girl — as he called her, 
although he knew t&at she was not 
that — hod caused him at first no 
small surprise, and at the same time 
produced no small eifocti And the 
end of it was that he gave a little 
squeeze to Mabel’s loving letter, and 
said to himself that an English girl 
was wortli a dozen Spanish ones. 

On the following day, the fair 
young Donnas changed their mode 
of action. They vied with each 
other in attention to Hilary, led 
him through the well-known places, 
chattered Spanish most musically, 
and sang molting love-songs, lavished 
smiles and glances on him, and no- 
tliing was too good for him. Ho 
was greatly delighted, of course, and 
was bound in gratitude to flirt a 
little; but, still on the wliole, ho be- 
haved very well. For instance, he 
gave no invidious preference to 
either of liis lovely chamiei's ; but 
iwid us much heed to poor Camilla 


(whoso heart was bounding with 
love and happiness) as ho did to 
Claudia, who began to bo in earnest 
now, that her sister might not con- 
quer him. This was a dangerous 
turn of events for Hilary ; and it was 
lucky for him that he was promptly 
called away. For his host got de- 
spatches which compelled him to 
cut short hospitality ; and Captain 
Lorraine, with great relief, set forth 
the next morning for Malaga. Ser- 
geant Hones and Corporal Hickles 
had carried on handsomely down- 
stairs, and were most loath to come 
away ; but duty is always the guid- 
ing-star of the noble ilritish Cor- 
poral. Nickles and Hones, at the 
call of their country, cast off all 
domestic ties, and buckled up their 
belly-bands. Merrily thus they all 
rode on, for their horses were fresh 
and frolicsome, to the Spanish head- 
quarters near C'ordova ; and thence 
again to Malaga. 


CnAPTEU L. 


At this particular time there was 
nothing so thoroughly appreciated, 
loved, admired, and begged, bor- 
rowed, or stolen in every comer of 
the Continent, os the good old Eng- 
lish guinea. His fine old faco and 
his jovial colour made him welcome 
everywhere ; one look at him was 
enough to show his imrity, sub- 
stance, and sterling virtue, and 
prove him sure to outlast in the 
end the flashy and upstart “ Napo- 
leon.” Happily for the world, that 
poor, weak-coloured, and adulterated 
coin now called the sovereign,” 
was not the representative of Eng- 
lish worth at that time, otherwise 
Europe might have boon either 
France or Sussia for a century. 

And though we are now in the 
mire so low — ^through time-servers, 
hucksters, and demagogues — that 
the voice of England is become no 


more than the squeak of a half- 
penny shoe-black, we might be glad 
to think of all our fathers did, at 
our expense, so grandly and herc- 
ically, if nations (trampled on 
for years, and but for England 
swept away) would only take it as 
not a mortal injury that through us 
they live. At any rate, many noble 
Spaniarels in and round about 
Malaga condescended to come and 
see the unloading of the British 
corvette, ** Cleopatra-cum-Antonio.” 
She wiis the nimblest little craft 
(either on or off a wind) of all ever 
captured from the French ; and her 
name liad been reefed into “ Clipa- 
tor” first, and then into “ Clipper,” 
which still holds way. And thus, 
in spite of all her money, she had 
run the gauntlet of Americans and 
Frenchmen, and lay on her keel 
discharging. 
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Loiraino regarded this process 
with his usual keen interest. 

The scene was so new, and the 
people so strange, and their views 
of the world so original, that ho 
could not have tried to step into 
anything nobler and more refresh- 
ing. There was no such babel of 
gesticulation as in a French harbour 
must have been; but there was 
plenty of little side-play, in and out 
among the natives, such as a visitor 
loves to watch. And the dignity 
with which the Spaniards took the 
money into their charge was truly 
gratifying to the British mind 
‘‘They might have said ‘Thank 
you,* at any rate,’* thought Hilary, 
signing the bill of delivery, under 
throe or four Spanish signatures. 
But that was no concern of his. 

One hundred thousand British 
guineas, even when they are given 
away, arc not to be made light o£ 
Their weight (without heeding the 
iron chests, wherein they were pack- 
ed in Threodnecdle Street) would 
not be so very much under a ton ; 
and with the chests would be nearly 
two tons. There were ten chests, 
thoroughly secured and sealed, each 
containing ten thousand guineas, 
and weighing about 4 cwt. All 
these were delivered by the English 
agent to the deputy of Count Za- 
mora, who was accompanied by 
two members of the Junta of Se- 
ville, and the Alcalde of Cordova ; 
and these great people, alter no 
snuill parley, and with the aid of 
Spanish officers, packed all the con- 
signment into four mule-carts, and 
scut them under strong escort to 
headquarters near Cordova. Here 
the Count met them, and gave a 
receipt to Hilary for the Spanish 
subsidy, which very soon went the 
way of all money among the Spanish 
soldiers. And the next day the 
five less lucky mules, who were 
dragging the pay of the British 
army, went on with the live remain- 


ing chests — three in one cart and 
two in the other — still under Span- 
ish escorf^ towards the slopes of the 
Sierra Morena. 

Hilary, os usual, adapted himself 
to the tone and the humour around 
him. The Spanish officers took to 
him kindly, and so did the soldiers, 
and oven the mules. He was in 
great spirits once more, and kindly 
and cordially satisfied with himself. 
His conscience had pricked him for 
many months concerning that afiGair 
with Claudia ; but now it praised 
him for behaving well, and return- 
ing to due allegiance. Ho still had 
some little misgiving about his vows 
to the Spanish maiden ; but really 
he did not believe that she would 
desire to enforce them. He was 
almost sure in his heart that the 
lovely young Donna did not care 
for him, but hail only been car- 
ried away for the moment by her 
own warmth and his stupid fervour. 
Tush ! he now found himself a little 
too wide awake, and experienced in 
the ways of women, to bo led astray 
by any of them. Claudia was a 
most beautiful girl, most fascinating, 
and seductive ; but now, if he only 
kept out of her way, as he meant 

most religiously to do 

“ The brave and renowned young 
captain,” said the Count of Zamora, 
rifling u^) in the fork of the valley 
where the mountain-road divided, 
and one branch led to his house, 
“will not^ of course, disdain our 
humble hospitality for the night” 

“ I fear that it eannot be, dear 
senhor,” answered Lorraine, with a 
lift of his hat in the Spanish man- 
ner, which he had caught to per- 
fection ; “my orders are to moke all 
speed with the treasure until 1 meet 
our detachment.” 

“ We are responsible for the trea- 
sure,” the Count replied, with a 
smile of good -humour, and the 
slightest touch of haughtiness, “ un- 
til you have crossed the river upon 
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the other side of our mountains. 
Senlior, is not that enough f Wo 
have travelled far, and the mules 
are weary. Even if the young cap- 
tain prefers to bivouac in the open 
air, it is a proverb that the noble 
English think more of their beasts 
than of themselves. And behold, 
even now the sun is low; and there 
are clouds impending ! The escort 
is under my orders as yet. If you 
refuse, T must exercise the authority 
of the Junta.” 

What could Hilary do but yield t 
He was ordered to be at the Count’s 
disposal; and thus the Count dis- 
posed of him. Kovertheless he 
stipulated that the convoy should 
pursue its course, os soon as the 
moon had risen ; for the night is 
better than the day for travelling, 
in this prime of the southern year. 

So the carts were brought into 
a walled quadrangle of the ^Fonto 
Aigcnto ; and heavy gates wore bar- 
red upon them, while the mules 
came out of harness, and stood hap- 
pil}' round a heap of rye. The 
Spanish officers, still in chaige, were 
ready to l)e most convivid; and 
Hilary fell into their mood, with 
native compliance well cultivated. 
In a word, tliey all eiijoj'cd them- 
selves. 

One alone, the star of all, the 
radiant, brilliant, lustrous one, the 
admired of all admirers, thiit young 
Claudia, was sorrowful. Hilary, in 
the gush of youthful spirits and 
promotion; in the glow of duty 
done and lofty standard satisfied ; 
through all the pride of money paid 
by the nation he belonged to ; and 
even Hie glory of saying good things 
in a language slightly kno^ to 
him ; — Hilary caught from time to 
time those grand reproachful eyes, 
and felt that they quite spoiled his 
dinner. And he was not to got off 
like Hiis. 

For when ho was going, in the 
driest manner, to order forth his 


carts, and march, with the full 
moon risen among the hills, the 
daintiest little note ever seen came 
into his hand os softly as if it were 
dropped by a dove too young to eoo. 
He know that it came from a lady 
of course; and in the romantic 
place and time his quick heart beat 
more quickly. 

The writing was too fine for even 
his keen eyes by moonlight; but 
ho managed to get to a quiet lamp, 
and then ho read as follows : ** You 
have forgotten your vows to me. I 
must have an explanation. There 
is no chance of it in this house. 
ISIy nurse has a daughter at the 
‘ bridge of echoes.’ You know it, 
and you will have to cross it, with- 
in a league of your journey. If I 
can escape I shall be on that bridge 
ill two hours’ time. You will wait 
for me there, if you are an English 
gentleman.” 

This letter was unsigned, but of 
course it could only come from 
Claudia. Of all those conceited 
young Spanish officers, who had 
been contradicting Lorraine, and 
even daring to argue with him, was 
tliere one who would not have given 
his right hand, his gilt spurs, or 
even his beard, to receive such a 
letter and such an appointment 
from the daughter of the Count of 
Zamora 1 

Hilary fancied, as ho said fare- 
well, in the cumbrous mass of 
shadows and the foliage of the 
moonlight, that Donna Camilla 
(who came forth with a white man- 
tilla fluttering) made signs, as if 
she longed with all her heart to 
speak to him. Hut the Count 
stood by, and the guests of the 
evening, and two or three mule- 
drivers cracking whips ; and Hilary’s 
horse turned on his tail, till &e 
company kissed their hands to 
him. And thus he began to descend 
through trees, and rocks, and freaks 
of slwlowland, enjoying the iresh- 
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ness of summer nighty and the tran- 
quil beauty of moonlit hills. Stickles 
and Bones, the two English troopers, 
rode a little in advance of him, each 
of them leading a spare horse, and 
keeping his eyes fixed stubbornly 
on the treasure - carts still in the 
custody of the Spanish horsemen. 
For the Englishmen had but little 
fjEdtli in the honesty of them pala- 
Tering Dons,” and regarded it ns 
an affront and a folly tliat the trea- 
sure should bo in their charge at 
all. 

In this order they came to the 
river Zujar, quite a small stream 
here at the foot of the mountains, 
and forming the boundary of the 
Count’s estates. Accoi'ding to the 
compact with the Sjianianls, and 
advices that day leccived, the con- 
voy was here to be met by a squad- 
ron of horse from Hill’s division, 
who at once would assume the 
charge of it, and bo guided ns to 
their line of return by Captain Lor- 
raine’s suggestions. At the ford, 
howover, there was no sign of any 
British detachment, and the trum- 
peters sounded a flourish in vain. 

Hilary felt rather puzzled by this ; 
but his own duty could not be in 
doubt. He must on no account 
allow the treasure-carts to pass the 
ford, and so quit Spanish custody, 
until placed distinctly under Jlritish 
protection. And this he said clearly 
to the Spanish colonel, wlio quite 
agreed with him on that point, and 
promised to halt until he got word 
fivim Lorraine to move into the 
"water. Then Bones and Nicklcs 
were despatched to meet and huny 
the expected squadron; for the 
Spanish troopers were growing im- 
patient, and their discipline was but 
fortuitous. 

Under these circumstances young 
Lorraine was sure that he might, 
without any neglect, spare just a 
few minutes to do his duty else- 
where as a gentleman. He fdt 


that he might have appeared per- 
haps to play fast and loose with 
Claudia, although in his heart ho 
was pretty certain that she was 
doing that same with him. And 
now he intended to tell her the 
truth, and beg to be acquitted of 
that vow whose recall was moro 
likely to gall than to grieve her. 

The ‘‘bridge of echoes” w*as 
about a furlong above the ford 
where the convoy halted. It vraa 
an exceedingly ancient bridge, sup- 
posed to be even of Gothic date, 
and patched with Moorish work- 
manship. It stood like a pack- 
saddle over the torrent, which roar- 
ed from the mountains under it ; 
and it must have been of import- 
ance once, as commanding approach 
to the passes. For, besides two 
deep embrasures wherein defenders 
might take shelter, it had (at the 
soulli or Aforena end) a heavy for- 
talice beetling over, with a danger- 
ous portcullis. And the whole of 
it now was in bad re2)air, so that 
every flood or tempest worked it 
away at the top or bottom ; and 
capable as it was of light carts or of 
heavy people, the officers were quite 
riglit in choosing to send the trea- 
sure by the ford below. 

Hilary proved that his sword was 
free to leap at a touch from its 
scabbard, ere ever he set foot on 
that time-worn, shadowy, venerable, 
and cut-throat bridge. The prccaii- 
tioii perhaps was a wise one. But 
it certainly did not at first sight 
exhibit any proof of true love’s 
confidence in the maiden he was 
come to meet. It showed the dif- 
ference between a wise love and a 
wild one ; and Hilary smiled as ho 
asked himself whether he need have 
touched his sword in coming to 
meet Mabel. Then, half ashamed 
of himself for such very low mis- 
trust of Claudia, ho boldly walked 
through the crumbling gateway, 
and up the steep rise of the bridge.* 
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On the peaked ctoavu of the old 
■arch he stood, and looked both 
oip and down the river. Towards 
the mountains there was notliing 
but loneliness and rugged shadow ; 
scarred with clefts of moonlight, and 
at further distance fringed with 
mist And down the 'water and the 
•quiet sloping of the lowlands, every- 
thing was feeding on the comfort 
•of the summer night; the broad 
•delicious calm of lying under 
nature’s womsinhood, when the rage 
•of the masculine sun is gone, and 
fair hesitation has followed it. 

Hilary looked at all these things, 
•but did not truly see them, lie 
took a general idea that the view 
was beautiful ; and he might have 
heen glad, at another time, to stand 
and think about it. Por the pi'c- 
sent, however, his time was short, 
•and he must make the most of it. 
The Briiisli detachment might ap- 
pear at the ford at any moment, and 
his duty would be to haste thither 
at once, and see to the transfer of 
•convoy. And to make sure of this, 
he had begged that the Spanish 
trum])ets might be sounded, and 
kept his own horse waiting for him, 
and grazing kindly where the grass 
was cold. 

The shadow of the old keep and 
the ivy-mantled buttress fell along 
the roadway of the bridge, and lay 
dn scollops there. Deyond it, eveiy 
stone was clear (of facing or of para- 
pet), and the age of each could be 
guessed almost, and its story and 
its character. Even a beetle or an 
car^vig must have hod his doings 
iraced if an enemy were after him. 
But under the eaves of the lamp of 
•night, and within all the marge of 
Ihe glittering, there lay such dark- 
ness as never lies in the world 
whore the moon is less brilliant. 
Hilary stood in the broad light 
waiting ; and out of the shadow 
•came Claudia. 

I doubted whether you would 


even do me the honour to meet me 
here,” she said. Oh, Hilary, how 
you are changed to me I ” 

“1 have changed in no way, 
senhorita ; except Aat 1 know when 
I am loved.” 

“And you do not know — ^then 
you do not know — ^it does not be- 
come me to say it, perhaps. Your 
ways are so diheient from ours, 
that you would despise me if I told 
it all. I will not weep. No, I 
will not weep.” 

With violent self-control, she 
raised her magnificent eyes to prove 
her words ; but the effort was too 
much for her. The great tears 
came, and glistened in the brilliance 
of the moonlight; but she would 
not show them, only turned away, 
and wished that nobody in the 
world should know the power of 
her emotions. 

“ Come, come ! ” said Hilary (for 
an Englishman always says “ come, 
come,” when he is taken aback), 
“ you cannot mean half of this, of 
course. 1 .’ome, (!71audia ; what can 
have made you take such a turn ? 
You never used to do it ! ” 

“ Ah, I may have been fickle in 
the days gone by. But absence 
— absence is the power that proves 

“Hark! I hear a sound down 
the river I Horses’ feet, and wheels, 
and clashing 

“ No ; it is only the dashing of 
the water. I know it well. Tliat 
is why iliis bridge is called the 
* bridge of echoes.’ The water 
makes all sorts of sounds. Look 
here ; and I will show you.” 

She took his hand, as she spoke, 
and led him away from the parapet 
facing the ford to the one on the 
upper side of the bridge, when sud- 
denly such a faintness seized her, 
that she was obliged to cling to him, 
as she hung over the low and 
crumbling walk And how lovely 
she looked in the moonlight, so 
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pale, and pure, and perfect, and at 
the same time so intensely feminine 
and helpless ! 

*‘Let me fall/’ she murmured; 

what docs it matter, with no one 
in the world to care for mo 1 Hil- 
ary, lot me fall, I implore you.” 

^‘That would be nice gratitude to 
the one who nursed me, and saved 
my life. Senhorita, sit down, I 
pray you. Allow me to hold you. 
You are in great danger.” 

** Oh no, oh no ! ” she answered 
faintly ; as he was obliged to sup- 
port her exquisite, but, alas! too 
sensitive figure. “ Oh, I must not 
be embraced. Ob, Hilary, how can 
you do such a thing to mo t ” 

“ How can I help doing it, you 
mean? How very beautiful you 
are, Claudia ! ” 

“ What is the use of it ? Alas ! 
what is the use of it, if I am? 
AVhen the only one in all the 
world 

Ah ! There I heard that noise 
again. It is impossible tliat it can 
be the water, — and I sec horses, and 
the fiash of arms.” 

^‘Oh, do not leave mo! 1 shall fall 
into the torrent. Por the sake of all 
the saints, stay one moment ! How 
can 1 be found here 1 What infani}* ! 
— at least, at least, swear one thing.” 

“ Fifty, if you please. But I 
must be gone. I may be ruined in 
a moment.” 

^‘And so may I. In the name 
of the Saviour, swear not to tell 
that 1 met you here. My father 
would kill me. You cannot even 
dream 

** I swear that no power on earth 
shall induce me to say a word about 
this scene.” 

” Oh, I faint, I faint ! Lay me 
there in the shadow. No one will 
see ma It is the last time. Oh, 
how cruel, how cold, how false 1 
how bitterly cruel you are to me ! " 

” Is it true,” he whispered trem- 
ulously, f(»r lie was in great cxcite- 


[Dec^ 

mont and hiiriy, and he heard the 
Spanish trumpets sound as ho. car- 
ried her towards the shadow of the 
keep, and there for an instant leaned 
over her ; “ is it true that you love 
©very mo, Chiudia?” 

“With my whole, whole 

and ho thought that she glanced at 
the corner timidly’’; *‘oh, do not 
go, for one moment, darling! — ^with 
atom of my poor 

“ Heart,” she was going to say, 
no doubt, but w'os spared the 
trouble ; for down fell Hilary, 
stunned by a crashing blow from 
the dark comer ; and in a momciit 
Alcidcs d’Alcar had him by tho 
throat witli gigantic hands, and 
planted one great knee on his 
breast. 

“ Did I do it well ? ” whispered 
Claudia, recovering all her energies. 
“Oh, don’t let him see me. Ho 
never must know it.” 

“ Neither that nor anything else 
shall ho know,” muttered the bri- 
gand, with a furious grasp, till 
poor Hilary’s blue eyes started forth 
from their sockets. “You di<1 it 
too well, my fair actress ; so warm- 
13 ', indeed, that I am quite jealous. 
'J'ho bottom of the Zujar is his 
marriage-couch. ” 

“ Loosen his throat, or I scream 
with all my power. You promised 
mo not to hurt him. He sliall not 
be hurt more than we can help, 
although he has been so faitldess. 
to me.” 

“ lla, ha ! ” laughed the great 
brigadier ; ‘ ‘ there is no understand- 
ing the delicate views of tho females.. 
Hut you shall bo obeyed, beloved 
one. He will come to himself in 
about ten minutes ; these English- 
men have such a thickness of head. 
Search him ; bo quick ; let me have 
his despatch - book. You know 
where your lovers keep their 
things.” 

Senseless though Hilary lay, the 
fair maiden kept herself out of the 
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range of his oycs, as her nimble 
fingers probed him. In a moment 
she drew from an inner breast- 
pocket his private despatch-book, 
and Mabel’s letter. That last she 
stowed away for her own revenge, 
after glancing with great contempt 
at it ; but the book she spread opcsn 
to her lover. 

" It is noble ! ” he cried, as the 
brilliant moonlight shone upon the 
])agcs. Wiiat could bo more for- 
tunate ? • Hei'e are the bhink forms 
with the heading, and the flourish 
prepared for his signature. There 
is his metal pencil. Now write as 
I tell you in Spanish, but with one 
or two little barbarisms; such as 
you know him given to. ‘The 
detachment is here. I am holiling 
them back. Tliey are not to cross 
the water. »Sciid the two carts 
through; but do not come your- 
selves. CSood - night, and many 
thanks to you. May wc soon meet 
again. (SigiuMl) Hilary Lorraine.’ 
You know how very polite he 
is.” 

“ It is written, and in his own 
hand, most clo.arly. He has boon 
my pupil, and 1 have been his. 
l^oor youth, 1 am very sorry for 
him. Now lot me go. Have I 
contented you 1 ” 

“ I will tell you at the chapel to- 
morrow night. I shall have the 
clovonist and most beautiful bride 
in all Iberia. How can 1 part with 
you till then ? ” 

“Y'ou will 2 >romise me not to 
hurt him,” she whispered through 
his beard, as he clasped her warmly ; 
while Hilary lay at their feet, still 
senseless. 

“ By all the saints that ever were, 
or wiU be, multiplied into all the 
angels ! One kiss more, and then 
adieu, if it must be.” 

The active young Claudia glided 
away; while the great brigadier 
proceeded, with his usual compo- 
sure, to arrange things to his liking. 


He lifted poor Hilary, as if he were 
a doll, and bound him completely 
with broad leather straps, which ho 
buckled to their very tightest ; and 
then he fixed over his mouth a scarf 
of the delicate wool of the moun- 
tains ; and then he laid him in the 
shade; for he really was a most* 
honourable man, when honour came 
into bearing. And though (as far 
as his own feelings went) he would 
gladly have pitched this Captain 
Lorraine into the rush of the Zujar, 
he had pledged his honour to 
Claudia. Therefore he only gagged 
and bound him, and laid him out 
of the moonliglit; which, at the 
time of year, might have maddened 
him. After this, Don Alcides d’Al- 
car struck flint uj)on punk, and lit 
a long cigar. 

'Fhe whole of that country is full 
of fleas. The natives may say 
w'hat they like; but they only 
damage their credit by denying it, 
or prove to a charitable mind their 
own insensibility. Tlie older the 
deposit or the stratum is, the 
greater is tlie number of these ac- 
tive insects: and this old bridge, 
whether ^Moorish or Gothic, or oven 
Koman (os some contended), had 
an antiquarian stock of them. 

Therefore poor Hilary, coming to 
himself — as he was bound to do by- 
and-by — ^grew very uneasy, but ob- 
tained no relief, through the natu- 
Tid solace of scratching. Ho was 
strapped so tightly that ho could 
only roll; and if ho should be 
induced to roll a little injudiciously, 
through a gap of the parapet he 
must go to the bottom of the lash- 
ing water. Considering these things, 
he lay and listened; and though he 
heartl many tilings which ho dis- 
liked (and which bore a ruinous 
meaning to him for the rest of his 
young life, and all who loved him), 
he called his high courage to his 
help ; and being unable to talk to 
himself (from the thickness of the 
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wool between his teeth, which was 
a most dreadful denial to him), he 
thought in his inner parts — “ Now, 
if I die, there will be no harm to 
say of me.” He laid this to his 
conscience, and in contempt of all 
insects he rolled off to sleep. 

The uncontrollable outbreak of 
day, in the land where the sun is 
paramount, came like a cataract 
over the mountains, and scattered 
all darkness with leai)8 of light. 
The winding valley, and the woc^ed 
slope, the white track of water, and 
the sombre cliffs, all sprang out of 
their vaporous mantle ; and even 
the bridge of echoes looked a cheer- 
ful place to lounge on. 

“ A bad job surely ! ” said Cor- 
poral Nickles, marching with his 
footsteps counted, as if he were 
a pedometer. “ Bones, us haven’t 
searched this here ramshackle tiling 
of a Spanish bridge. Wherever 
young Cap’en can be, the Lonl 
knows. At the bottom of the river, 
I dessay.” 

“ Better if he never was bom,” 
replied Bones; **or leastwise now 
to be a dead one. Fifty thousand 
guineas in a sweep ! All cometh of 
trusting them Wggarly Dons. (*or- 
poral, what did 1 say to you t ” 

“Like a horacle, you liad fore- 
seen it, scigcant. But, w'e'm all 


right, howsomever it be. In our 
favour we has the hallerby.” 

Hilary, waking, heard all this, 
and he managed to sputter so 
through the wool, tliat the faithM 
non-commissioned officers ran to 
look for a wild sheep coughing. 

Is it all gone t ” ho asked pretty 
calmly, when they had cut him fine 
at last, but he could not stand 
from stiffness. Do you mean to 
say that the wdiole is goncl” 

“Captain,” said Bones, with a 
solemn salute, which Nickles re- 
peated os junior, “every guinea 
are gone, as clean as a whistle ; and 
the Lord knows where ’em be gone 
to.” 

“Yes, your honour, every blessed 
guinea said Nickles, in confirma- 
tion. “ To my mind it goes against 
the will of the Lonl tc^have such a 
damned lot of money.” 

“ You are a philosopher,” answer- 
ed Tx)rraine ; “it is pleasing to find 
such a view of the case. But as 
for me, I am a ruined man. No 
captain, nor even ‘your honour,’ 
any nioi*c.” 

“Your honour must keep your 
spirits up. It mayn’t bo so bad as 
your honour thinks,” they answered 
very kindly, well knowing that he 
was a ruined man, but saluting him 
all the more for it 
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Just after I had managed to got 
the better of my illness, but was 
still in danger from it, and confined 
to my cot, Mr Pagell arrived, having 
been recalled from a idaco in Spiti, 
ten days* journey off, by the letter 
which liis wife forwarded to him. 
I found the Moravian missionary 
to bo a strong, active, and cheer- 
ful man; no great scholar, perhaps, 
but with a considerable knowledge 
of English, able to speak Tibetan 
fluently, aerjuainted with the Lama 
religion, well liked by the people of 
the countiy, and versed in the arts 
which were so necessary fur a man 
in his isolated and trying position. 
He had been established, with Mrs 
Pagell, at Pii for about ten years ; 
and, before that, had spent some 
years in the Moravian mission at 
Kaclang, in Laliaul, where also 
Tibetan is spoken. The house he 
had constructed for himself, or, at 
least, had supervised the construc- 
tion of, was small, but it was 
strongly built, the thick beams 
having been brought from a dis- 
tance, and was well fitted to keep 
out the cold of winter, though 
not so agreeable os a summer 
residence. There was a small 
chapel in his compound, in which 
service was conducted on Sun- 
days for the benefit of the few 
Christians, and of any stxangors or 
people of the place who might 
choose to attend. Christianity has 
not made much progress at Pd, but 
this is to be attributed to the entire 
contentment of the people with their 
own religion, rather than to any 
want of seal or ability on the part 
of the missionary. Besides himself 
and his wife, two or three men, with 
their families, constituted the entire 


Christian community; and of these 
one was the hereditary executioner 
of Kunawar, the office having been 
abolished during the lifetime of his 
father; while of another, a true 
Tibetan, who acted as a house ser- 
vant^ Mrs Pagell said that he was a 
eehande^ or scandal, to the Christian 
name, from liis habits of begging 
and borrowing money right and 
lefL The good lady’s opinion of 
the people among whom she dwelt, 
whether Christians or Biidhists, was 
lower than that of her husband; 
and, in particular, she accused 
them of being very ungrateful. I 
saw a little to show me that they 
were so— and oven Mr PagoU ad- 
mitted that; but, as a role, ho was 
inclined to take their part, to re- 
gard them in a kindly manner, and 
to find excuses for tlieir faults — 
even for their polyandry — in the 
circumstances of their life. A 
youth, christened Benjamin, who 
accompanied us for some days on 
our further journey, seemed the 
best of the Christians, and I think 
he was glad to get away for a time 
in order to escape from the hate- 
ful practice which Mrs Pagell com- 
pelled him to undergo, of washing 
liis hands and face every morning. 
In language, dross, religion, and 
manners, the people are thoroughly 
Tibetan; and though they are no- 
minally subject to the B^jah of 
Bussahir, yet their village is so dif- 
ficult of access that they pay little 
regard to his commands. Mr Pa- 
ged! estimated the poxmlation at 
about 600, but 1 should have thought 
there were more, and perhaps ho 
meant families. There is so much 
cultivation at Pii tliat the place 
must be tolerably wealthy. During 
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my stay there most of the men Troro 
away trading in Chinese Tibet 
and Ladak, and 1 could not but 
mlmii'e the wonderful industry of 
the women. There were some fields 
before my tent in which they worked 
literally day and night, in order to 
lose no time in getting the grain 
cut, and in preparing the ground 
for a second crop, one of buckwheat. 
Besides laboiuring at this the whole 
day, they returned to their fields 
after dinner in the evening, and 
worked there, with the aid of torches 
of resinous pine-wood, until one or 
two in the morning. The enor- 
mous flocks of blue pigeons must 
have caused great loss in the grain 
harvest. There are vines at Fii, 
and very good tobacco, but when 
prepared for smoking it is not 
properly dried, and remains of a 
green colour. I found that this 
tolmcco when 'well sieved, so as 
to free it from the dust and pieces 
of stalk, allbrdcd capital smoking 
material, and I ])refer it to Turkisli 
tobacco. 

Mr Fageirs society assisted me 
ill recovery, and 1 was soon able to 
sit up during the day in front of my 
tent in an easy-chair, with which 
he famished me ; and on the 3()ih 
of July 1 was able to visit his 
house. But I knew that my re- 
covery would go on much more 
rapidly if 1 could get up to some of 
the heights above the 8utlej valley. 
Though Pii is about 10,000 feet 
high, it is in the Sutlej valley, and 
has not a very healthy climate in 
August, so I was anxious to leave 
it as soon as at all possible. 
Seeing my weak state, Mr Fagell 
kindly oifered to accompany mo for 
a f(^w days, and I was glad to have 
his companionship. On the after- 
noon of the 6th August we set ofT 
for Shipki, in Chinese Tibet, with 
the design of reaching it in four 
easy stages. Tlirec hours and a 
half took us to our first camping- 


place, on some level ground beyond 
Dabling, and underneath the village 
of Diibling — places the names of 
which have been transposed by the 
Trigonometneal Survey. To reach 
this, we had to descend from Pil to 
the Sutlej, and cross that river upon 
a nangpoy or very peculiar kind of 
wooden bridge. The Sutlej itself 
is here known to the Tibetans usu- 
ally by the name of 8 ang-p 0 y or 
“ the river ; and I notice that 
travellers and map-makers are apt 
to get confused about these words, 
sometimes setting down a bridge 
as “ the Sangpa bridge,” and a river 
ns *‘the Sang|)o river.” I have 
called the Kamtii bridge, as it is 
named, beneath Pii ])eculiar; be- 
cause, though about 80 feet above 
the slreani, wliicli is there over 100 
feet across, it is only about three or 
four feet broad in the middle, is very 
shaky, and has no railing of any 
kind to prevent one going over 
it, and being lost in the foaming 
torrent hclow. A Piii yak once 
survived a fall from this bridge, 
being swept into a backwater 
there is a little way down the stream ; 
but that was a mere chance, and 
the Boh griinmem can stand a 
great deal of k nocking about. Tlicso 
bridges are constructed by large 
strong beams being pushed over 
one another, from both sides, until 
they approach sufficiently to allow 
of the toi^inost beams being con- 
nected by long planks. So rapid 
is the river below this bridge that 
Gerard w'as unable to fathom it 
with a 10 -lb. lead. The path 
from it towards the Chinese fron- 
tier kept up the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and not far above it, over 
tolerably level ground. The pieces 
of rock in the way were unpleasant 
for dandy-travelling ; but it would 
take little labour to make a good 
road from beneath Pii to opposite 
the junction of the Sutlej and the 
Spiii river, there being a kind of 
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broad Icdgo all the way along the 
left bank of the former stream, 
but, for the most part, a few hun- 
dred feet above it. Though easier 
for travelling, yet the Sutlej valley 
became wilder than ever as we ad- 
vanced up it, though not so chaotic 
as lower down. On the side oppo- 
site to us there wero almost per- 
pendicular precipices thousands of 
feet in height, and the clay and 
micarsc.hist strata (interspcrscil here 
and there with granite) were twisted 
in the most grotesque manner. 
Shortly before, a Fii hunter had 
been killed by falling over these 
cliiTa when in search of ibex. 
Above this precipice-wall high peaks 
were occasionally visible, but in our 
neighbourhood there was notliing 
but rocks and precipices, the foam- 
ing river, mountain torrents cross- 
ing the path, and a few edible 
pines, junipers, and tufts of fragi'ant 
thyme. 

On the next day to Khalb, a short 
journey of four hours, the Sutlej 
gorge appeared still deeper and nar- 
rower. Quartz -rock became more 
plentiful, and, curiously enough, 
we passed a vein of very soft lime- 
stone. Some of the mountain 
Btrcanis were rather difficult to 
pass, and one of them had to be 
crossed on two poles thrown over 
it, though to have fallen into the 
torrent would have been utter de- 
struction. At Khtdb there is a 
most picturesque camping-ground, 
amid huge granite boulders, and 
well shaded by pines and junipers. 
It is opposite and immediatdy above 
one of the most extraordinary scenes 
in the world— the junction of the 
Sutlej, and the Leo or Spiti river. 
You cannot get near the junction 
at all, and there are few points from 
which you can even see it, so deeply 
is it sunk between close mural preci- 
pices; but you can look down to- 
wards it and see that the junction 
must be there. These tworivers have 


all the appearance of having cut 
their way down through hundreds 
of feet of solid rock strata. Even 
below the great precipices they 
seem to have eaten down their way 
and made deep chasms. I do not 
venture to say positively that such 
has been the case ; but the pheno- 
mena presented ore well worthy of 
the special attention of geologists ; 
because, if these rivers have cut the 
passages which they appear to have 
cut, then a good deal more effect 
may be reasonably ascribed than is 
usually allowed to the action of 
water in giving the surface of our 
globe its present shape. But, 
though not positive, I am inclined 
to believe that the Lee and the 
Sutlej liavc cut a perpendicular gorge 
for themselves from a little below 
Jvhalb down to the present level of 
their waters — a distance, roughly 
speaking, of about 1200 feet^ and 
this becomes more credible on con- 
sidering the structure of the rock. 
Cerard fell into the mistake (par- 
donable in his day) of calling it 
“stratified granite.” Across the 
Chinese boiler the mountains are 
rolling jdains of quartz and whitish 
granite, and probably contain great 
gold deposits ; but at the con- 
llucnce of the Spiti river and the 
Sutlej, the rock is slate and schist 
strata containing veins and dctiichcd 
blacks of granite and quartz, and 
also various zeolites. These slates 
and schists are for the most part 
rather soft, and the whole strata 
have been so much disturbed by 
the process of elevation that they 
are peculiarly open to the action 
of disintegrating influences. The 
weather has broken it down greatly 
wherever there is an exposed sur- 
face, and extremely rapid rivers 
might eat their way down into 
it with considerable ease. Even 
the veins and blocks of solid 
granite and quartz which aro inter- 
spersed among the stiatOi aro calcu- 
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latcd to aid rather thoii to hinder 
such a process. Tlioughtho llimst- 
liya arc at once tlie liighest and 
the most extensive mountains in 
the world, yet thero is some reason 
to believe Aat they are among the 
youngest ; and this explains the 
pmsent state of their narrow deep 
valleys. Their rivers carr}' out fi*oin 
them an immense amount of solid 
matter every year, but the process 
has not continued long enough to 
allow of the formation of broad 
valleys. Hence wo have little more 
in the Himaliya than immense 
ravines or gorges. A valley there 
is something like the interior of 
the letter V, only the farther down 
you go, the more nearly perpen- 
dicular are its. sides, while above 
12,000 feet there is some chance of 
linding open, rounded, grassy slopes. 
There are also some comparatively 
open or flat valleys to be found 
above 1 2,000 feet ; for at that height, 
where everything is frozen up during 
great part of the year, there arc no 
large rivers and no great action of 
water in any way. 

At this junction of tlie tw'o rivers 
there is an outstanding end of rock 
wall, which is pretty sure in course 
of time to cause a cataclysm similar 
to wliut occurred on the Sutlej in 
the year 1763 below Kunawar pro- 
vince^, ivlien a shoulder of a moun- 
tain gave way and fell into the 
goige, damming up the stream to a 
height of 400 feet above its nor- 
mal level. Similar events have 
occurred in the upper Indus valley, 
but these were caused by avalanches 
of snow or ice. In the case to which 
1 allude, and as will be the cose at 
the jimction of the Lee and Sutlej, 
the fall of a portion of the mountain 
itself caused tlie cataclysm; and 
when the obstruction gave way, 
which it did suddenly, villages and 
towns were destroyed by the tre- 
mendous rush of water. The Lee 
is almost as inaccessible and furious 


as the Sutlej, but it has calm pools, 
and its water is of a pleasant greenish 
hue, which contrasts favourably with 
the turbid, whitish-yellow of the 
latter stream. I may mention that 
1 have written of the Spiti river 
as the Lee, or Li, because it has 
got by that name into the maps; 
but it is not so culled by the 
])Oople of the country, and the name 
has ]uobably arisen from a confused 
localising of it with the village of 
Li, or Lio, which is to be found a 
short way above the confluence. 
On both sides of the ('hiiiese border 
they call the Spiti river the Mapzja 
JzfjzJtohno. Tlie former of thesii 
words means a iicacock, but wliat 
the connection is I do not know. 
It must bo admitted, however, that 
Mapzja fizazholmo are not sounds 
well lilted to make tlicir way with 
the gencml public, so 1 shall con- 
tinue to speak of the Leo or Spiti 
river, I may also be excused from 
calling the Sutlej the Ijttmjchhen- 
Jihabad, or “ elepliant-niouth-fed 
river, which Cloncral Cunningham 
asserts is the I'ibctun name fur the 
Sutlej ; though all the Tibetans I 
questioned on the subject spoke of 
it either as the Sangpo, or as the 
Singi Sangpo. In fact there seem 
to be niiiuei'ous local names for the 
rivciu in that part of the world, and 
it would ho liaziirdous to insist on 
any one in particular. 

From Khalb there are two ways 
of getting to Shipki; the one over 
the Kiing-ma Pass, which is 16,00(1 
feet higli, and the other up the gorge 
of the Sutlej, across the face of 
its precipitous cliffs, and over the 
dreaded Oopsung Gorge. The latter 
road is never used when the snow 
will at all allow of the high pass 
being crossed ; and — judging from 
what I saw of it afterwards, from; 
the mountain Lfo Forgyiil on the 
opposite side of the river — it must 
be nearly as bad as the path from 
Shaso to Fii. The clifib, however^ 
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on wliich the path runs must bo 
interesting to the geologist. They 
are often of a bluish and of a puiple 
colour; they present a brilliant and 
dazding appearance from the zeol- 
ites with which they abound, and 
probably have other and rarer mine- 
rals. Ihit the Kiing-ma Pass, above 
tlie heiglit of Mont Tllanc though 
it be, is the only tolerable way of 
crossing into Chinese Tibet from 
I’ll ; and to toil over a 16,000 feet 
pass in one day is not desirable for 
an invalid, even though starting 
from a height of about 10,000 feet. 
So, after procuring yohs and coolies, 
for the passage into Turtary, from 
the villages of Khalb and Nanigea, 
wc? resolved to cami) some way up 
oil the pass and to take two days 
to the business. "J'liis can easily be 
doiif, l)ccausc at the height of about 
12,500 feet there arc a few terraced 
iiclds belonging to Namgca, and 
called .^amgea Pizhing, with suf- 
ficient room to j)itcli a small tent 
upon, and with plenty of water and 
bushes fit for firewood. 

At this height the air was very 
pure and cxhilaiuting, but the sun 
beat upon our tents in the aftcnioon 
so as to raise the thermometer 
within them to 82'’ Fahrenheit; 
but, almost immediately after the 
sun sank behind tlio Spfti moun- 
tains, the tlicrmomcter fell to 60'’. 
1 do not think it got much 
lower, however, for at daybreak it 
was 54^ Evening brought also a 
perfect calm, which was most wel- 
come after the violent wind of the 
day; but the wind rose again during 
the night, which fortunately does 
not usually happen in the HimiUiya, 
otherwise existence there in tents 
would be almost insupportable. 
From the little shelf on which we 
camped, as also, to some extent, 
from Ehalb and Namgea beneath, 
the view was savage and grand 
beyond description. There was 
a mountain before us, visible in all 


its terrific migesty. The view up 
the Spiti valley had a wild beauty 
of its own, and ended in blue 
peaks, at this season nearly free 
from snow; but the sui'prising scene 
before us was on the left bank of tho 
Spiti river, and on the right of the 
Sutlej, or that opposite to which we 
were. A mountain rose there almost 
sheer up from the Sutlej, or from 
9000 feet to tho height of 22,183 
feet, in gigantic walls, towers, and 
aif/m/les of cream-coloured granite 
and quartz, which had all the ap- 
pearance of marble. At various 
places a stone might have rolled 
fi'om tho summit of it down into 
the river, a descent of over 13,000 
feet. In appearance it was sonie- 
iliing like Milan Cathedral divested 
of its loftiest spire, and magnified 
many million times, until it reached 
the height of 12,000 feet; and I 
either noticed or heard several great 
falls of rock down its precipitous 
sides, during tlie eight days I was 
on it or in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Here and there the white 
rock was streaked with snow, and 
it was capped by an enormous 
citadel with small beds of nM; 
but there was very little snow upon 
the gigantic mass of rock, because 
the furious winds which for ever 
beat and howl around it allow but 
little snow to find a resting-place 
ihei'c. At Sliipki they told us that 
even in winter Lib Porgyiil, as this 
mountain is called, presents much 
the same appearance as it hod when 
we saw it. Half of it rests on 
Chinese Tartary, and the other half 
on Hangrang, a province which was 
ceded by tho Chinese less than a 
century ago to the Ktyah of Bussa- 
hir; so that LloForgyiil might well 
bo regarded as a groat fortes be- 
tween Iran and Turan, between tho 
dominions of the Aryan and the 
Tartar race. Even more remarkably 
than the Kailas, it suggested an in- 
accessible dwelling-place of tho gods; 
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a fortress shaped by liandsi but not 
by human handSe ilnd if the scene 
was impressive by day, it was abso- 
lutely overpowering at night, when 
the orb of night wsis slowly rising 
behind the dark precipices on which 
we midway stood While itself un- 
seen, the moon’s white light illumi- 
nated the deep gorges of the Spitl 
river, and threw a silvery splendour 
on the marble-like towers and battle- 
ments of Lio Porgyiil. It did not 
at all appear as if any external light 
were falling, but rather as if this 
great castle of the gods, being trans- 
parent as alabaster, wci'e lighted 
up from within, and shone in its 
own radiance, throwing its super- 
natural light on the savage scenes 
around. 

The word ma in Chinese means 
a horse, and it is possible that the 
Kling-ma may mean the Horse 
Pass, ill contradistinction to the 
path across the cliffs of the Sutlej 
along which horses cannot go ; but 
I am by no means sure of this deri- 
vation. lie that as it may, horses 
or some animals arc needed on the 
stiff pull up to the top of it, in a 
highly rarefied air. Here we found 
the immense advantage of our 
yaks, and the comfort ” of riding 
upon them. They gmuted at al- 
most every ste]), and moved slowly 
enough, but on they went stcadil}', 
seldom stopping to rest. Cliota 
Khan, who had not bcK»n provided 
with a yak, was extremely indignant 
at the exertion which his large 
body had to make, and I regretted 
not having been more liberal to- 
wards him. As wc got up towanls 
the 1G,000 feet summit, the effect 
of the rarefied air compelled him to 
pause at every step, and quite be- 
wildered him. He and one or two 
other of our ]ieople, also, began 
bleeding at the nose. These pheno- 
mena, together with the novel 
sight of a glacier hanging above us 
near the top of the pass, hod such 


an effect upon the bold Afghan, 
that, at one point, he sat down and 
cricil, lamenting liis fate and curs- 
ing cverbody and everything in 
general, the word Slieitan, or 
devil,” being especially conspi- 
cuous iu his language. That was 
only a momentary weakness, how- 
ever; for on getting down the 
Chinese side of the pass he quite re- 
covered his sinrits ; ho went down 
rollicking and singing, and was the 
first to enter the dreaded 8hi]>ki, 
where some Tartar young women 
speedily brought him to his bearings 
and throw him into a state of great 
perplexity. 

It took us nearly ten hours to 
reach Shipki from Kamgca Fields, 
and wo started at four in the morn- 
ing in onler to escape the full ef- 
fect of the sun's mys when ascend- 
ing the pass, which involved no rock- 
climbing, but a continuous and very 
steep ascent up a cork-screw ])atli, 
which was the best I luid seen since 
leaving Pangay. Though the air, 
gencndly speaking, is quite cool and 
invigorating at iliesc gi'eat eleva- 
tions, yet the reflected and radiating 
rock-heat is sometimes exceedingly 
oppressive ; and so powerful are tlie 
rays of the sun in summer, that ex- 
posure to them, or even to a gooil 
reflection of them, will destroy the 
skin of the hands or face of a Euro- 
pean in five minutes or even less. 
Wc wci'e all a little ill after crossing 
this pass, and I ascribe that not so 
much to the exertion it required, or 
to the rarefied air, as to the tremend- 
ous heat and glare of the sun on the 
south-east slope down to Shipki, 
which involves rather move than a 
mile of perpendicular descent 

A short way before reaching the 
extreme summit of the pass, wo 
rested for a little on an open brow 
of the mountain covered with grass 
and flowers. The view over the 
Spiti ranges to the north-west was 
very extensive and striking; for,^ 
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thougli it was a land of desolation 
on which wo gazed, it was under an 
intensely dark -blue sky; it was 
beautifully coloured with snow and 
cloud, and variegated rock, and pre- 
sented vast ranges of picturesquely 
shaped peaks, between two of which 
the 18,000 feet Manerung Pass 
could easily bo discerned. West- 
ward, over Boctions of the Sutlej 
valley, near llarang and Pangay, 
the groat peaks and snows of the 
Indian Kailas mingled with the 
clouds of the Indian monsoon, 
which were arrested on its south- 
ern side. Behind us, and over- 
hanging us, were glaciers and snowy 
])caks. Then came the summit 
of the Kiliig-ma Pass ; and to the 
north-east the vast citadel of Lfo 
I^oigyiil. Though the view was 
limited on one side, yet it was 
much more extensive than any I 
have seen from any other Tlimd- 
liyan pass, — even from the Shink- 
al, which is at least 2000 feet 
higher. An enormous semicircle 
was visible of grand precipices, 
high mountain peaks, and snowy 
sunimits over 20,000 feet high. 
Besting on the grass, looking on 
that beautiful yet awful scene — 
on the boundless wild of serrated 
ridges, rock - needles, mountain 
battlements, storm -scathed preci- 
j)ices, silvery domes, icy peaks, 
and snowy spires — and breathing 
the pun*, keen, exhilarating air, — it 
almost seemed as if, during my ill- 
ness at Pii, I had indeed passed 
from the torturing life of earth, and 
liad now alighted u])on a more glori- 
ous w'orld. Ilut the Kamgea women 
dispelled the illusion by bringing 
mo blue Alpine flowers, reminding 
mo that I was still upon the sad 
star, the loveliness of which is 
maned by the dark shadow which 
hangs over all its sentient and con- 
scious beings. ** Our life is crowned 
with darkness;” and it becomes 
not those who aspire to be worthy 
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of that crown to seek it prematurely, 
while those tiie indination of w'hose 
natures must draw them from the 
pmgatory of earth to a lower and 
darker world, if thcro existence is 
to be continued at all, instinctively 
cling to the happiest life they can 
hope to know. But even earthly life, 
under certain conditions, has its in- 
tense eiyoyments, It was an immense 
relief for me, after the Sutlej valley 
and its shadow of death, to feel my 
feet on the springy turf of rounded 
slopes — ^to find that I had room to 
move and brcatlie — and to see the 
lights and shadows chasing each 
other over the flowery grass. 

Before the last ascent, we passed, 
beneath a considerable glacier, into 
a small but deep ravine, just above 
which there was a camping-place 
for travellers, but no wood and no 
water visible, though a stream from 
the glacier might bo heard moving „ 
underneath the ground. This camp- 
ing-])lace marks the boundary be- 
tween Kundwar and the Chinese 
territory ; and from there a gentle 
ascent, difficult only from the great 
rarity of the air, took us up to 
the extreme summit of the Kiing- 
ma Pass, where there arc the ruins 
of a Tartar guard-house, at which 
formerly travellers attempting to 
cross the Chinese frontier used to 
be stopped; but as a European 
traveller makes his appearance at 
this gate of entrance only once in 
ten or fifteen years, it was obviously 
quite unnecessary to keep a perma- 
nent guard up there at the incon- 
venient height of 16,000 feet — and 
so the congenial business of stop- 
ping his advance has been deputed 
to the people of the large village of 
Shipki, which lies immediately, but 
nearly 6000 feet, below. Fortu- 
nately there was hardly any wind ; 
for at these great heights exposure 
to a high wind for a few minutes 
may be fatal, so rapidly does it make 
the body inanimate. From this 
3 A 
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guard-houBO the vieiv towards Tar- 
taiy was perfi.'cily unclouded and 
clear. It presented to our view a 
great expanse of bare and rounded 
but smooth-looking hills fading away 
into the elevated rolling plains be- 
yond. The appearance of Tartary is 
quite dilTercut from that of Kundwar 
and Spiti, and of the Western 
Uimaliya in general. Except down 
at Shipki not a tree was visible, 
and there were no high peaks or 
abrupt preciiiieoa. No snow was 
visible in Tartary beyond Lio 
Forgyiil, though the Shirang moun- 
tain, over which the road to 
Gartop goes, must bo about 18,000 
feet high. The furze on these moun- 
tain plains was here and there of 
a dark-lm)wn colour; and when 
Alexander Geranl, a native of Aber- 
deenshire, saw it from a ncigh- 
boming pass in 1818, he was at 
once struck by the resemblance of 
the furze to Scotch heather. Even 
Caledonia bUtii and wild,” how- 
ever, has no scenes which could af- 
ford any notion of the wild sterility 
of these Tartar plains, or of the tre- 
mendous mass of Lio rorgydl which 
ilankcd them on the immediate 
left. There is no descent in 8c(jt- 
land either to compare in utter 
wearisomeiiess to that of the GOOO 
feet from the top of the Kiing-ma 
down to the great village of Shipki, 
though, to do the Chinese justice, 
they must have expended not a little 
labour on the rude path which con- 
nects the two points. This path 
was too stoop for riding down emn- 
fortahhj on a yak ; and even Chota 
Khan, despite his bleeding at the 
nose, declined the offer which I made 
him of the use of mine. So I had 
to endure more than the usual 
amount of bumping, in my dandy, 
and of being let fall suddenly and 
violently on the stony ground, owing 
to the two coolies in front occasion- 
ally coming down by the run. I 
did, however, manage to get carried 


down, there being literally no help 
for it; but the dandy waliahs caino 
to Mr Pagcll next day and patheti- 
cally showed that gentleman the 
state of their sliouldcrs. 

Chota Khan and one or two more 
of our sonr'onis had gone on in ad- 
vance to Shipki, with some of the 
coolies, in order to have the little 
mountain tents ready for us on our 
arrival ; but that w'as not to bo 
accomplished so easily as they ex- 
pected. Instead of tents, a most 
amusing scene prcscntcnl itself when 
wo at last got down. Ilut, in order 
to understand it, the reader must 
bear in mind that Shipki is situat- 
ed on the very steep slope of a hill 
above a foaming river, and that it is 
by no means a place abundant in 
level ground. In fact there is no 
level ground at Shipki except the 
roofs of the houses, which are 
usually on a level wdth the streets, 
and the narrow terraced fields, the 
entrances to which arc guarded 
by prickly hedges or stone walls, or 
checnux-dafriiie of withered goose- 
berry branches. You cannot pilch 
a tent on a slope, coveml ‘with big 
stones, at an angle of about 
Neither were the roofs of the houses 
desirable, Ixicaiise on the roof of 
every house there was a ferocious 
Tibetan mastiff, roused to the high- 
est pitch of excitement by our arri- 
val, and desiring nothing bolter than 
that some stranger should intrude 
upon his domain. Consequently 
the terraced fields prcsenletl the 
only available places for our tents, 
and they were clearly available, 
many of them being in stubble, 
while there was no immediate in- 
tention of digging up the ground. 
Of course a teriacod field w'as the 
place, but hero was the difficulty 
which threw Chota Khan into a 
state of amazement, perplexity, and 
wrath. A band of handsome and 
very powerful young Tartar women, 
— clad in red or black tunics, loose 
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trousers, and immense cloth boots, 
into \rhicli a child of five years’ old 
miglit easily have been stuffed — 
had constituted theniselvcs the 
guardians of these terraced fields, 
and whenever Chota Khan or any 
of his companions attom 2 )led to 
enter, they not only placed their 
bulky iMirsons in the way, but even 
showed determined fight. Woman 
to luan, I believe these guardian 
angels could have given our people a 
sound thrashing; and 1 afterwards 
found it to bo a most useful goad 
for lagging coolies to reiuark that 
one Shipki woman could beat two 
men of S^iiti or Lahaul, ns the case 
might be. These angels in big 
hoots were very good-humoured, 
and seemed to enjoy their little 
game immensely ; hut not the less 
on that account wero they perti- 
nacious, and even ferocious, when 
any attempt was made to get past 
th(‘in. If catching a Tartar bo a 
dilliciilt operation, I should like to 
know what catching a Tartar young 
woman must bo. When wo ari'ivcd, 
^Fr r.igell reasoned with them clo- 
(jiiently in fluent Tibetan, and they 
allowed tlie force of his argument 
to the extent of admitting that 
there was no spot for us at Shi 2 )ki 
on which to pitch our tents, except 
a terraced field ; hut they parried 
the obvious conclusion by remind- 
ing liim that there was a very nice 
little piece of camping-ground about 
Iialf-way up the six thousand feet 
we had just come down, and that it 
was little past tlie middle of the 
day. I myself tried gently to pass 
between tliem, with the most ad- 
miring smiles and affectionate de- 
meanour I could summon up for 
the occasion, and in the circum- 
stances ; but though this seemed to 
amuse them much, it did not at all 
induce thorn to allow me to pass ; 
and when we tried other fields, 
cither the same women or a fresh 
hand opposed our entrance. Mcan- 


wliile, groups of men, on the roofs 
of houses and elsewhere, watched 
the operations without interfering. 
It really looked as if the intention 
was to compel us to go hock from 
Shipki without allowing us to stay 
there cveii for a night. There was 
mucli ingenuity in this plan of set- 
ting the Tartar damsels to jirevent 
onr camping. Had wo used force 
towards these young persons, there 
would have been a fair reason for 
the men of the place falling upon 
us in a murderous manner ; and Mr 
M‘NaF>, the superintendent of the 
hill states, had told me that one of 
his predecessors in office who tried 
either to camp at Shipki, or to go 
fartlier, very nearly lost his life 
there. Had I been alone 1 do not 
know what might have happened, 
for, in my weak state, I was begin- 
ning to get Irritated; and it was 
fortunate I was accompanied by 
Mr Page]], who took the matter 
quite easily, and said it would he 
necessary to rcsiicct the wishes of 
the pnoide of the country. Fortu- 
nately, too, at this juncture, ho re- 
cognised a Lama, for whom he had 
formerly done some medical service, 
and the Jjama not only took our 
part generally, but also offered ns a 
narrow field of his own on which to 
pitch our tents. Thei^c was a dis- 
position on the part of the young 
Taiiars to resist this also, but they 
were a little too late in making u}) 
their minds to do so ; for whenever 
the priest showed my friend the 
wall which was at the end of liis 
field, our servants and coolies, ap- 
preciating the exigency of the occa- 
sion, made a rush over it and took 
immediate possession. 

We remained at Shipki that after- 
noon, the whole of the next day, 
and the greater part of the day 
after, making unavailing attempts 
to provide for further progress 
into Chinese Tibet We should 
have been glad to go very lightly 
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burdened, but none of the coolies 
or yakmen from Kundwar would ac- 
company us a step further. They 
said that their duty to their own 
State had compelled them to take 
us across the frontier to Shipki, at 
great inconvenience to themselves, 
for it was tlieir season of harvest, 
and many of the men of their vil- 
lages were away travelling on com- 
mercial ventures; but that there 
was no duty resting on them to take 
us any further, and they were afraid 
to do so, because they well know 
that if they persisted in advancing 
with us, the Tartars would cither 
fall upon them and kill them then, 
or do BO on some future occasion 
when their business might take 
them across the frontier. We had 
no hold upon the Kunnwar people 
for a further journey; it would have 
been most cruel and unjustifiable to 
have attempted to force tlicm to 
accompany us, and they would 
listen to no offers of increased 
monetary recompense. The Tar- 
tars, oil the other hand, were still 
more impracticable. They openly 
derided the idea of our going on into 
their country, and would not give 
us any supplies either of carriage or 
of food. On the whole they were 
anything but civil, and at times it 
looked as if they only wanted a pre- 
text for falling upon us; but at 
other times they condescended to 
reason on the matter. They said 
that they were under express orders 
from the Lassa GovernTnent not to 
allowany Europeans to ])ass,and that 
it would bo as much as their pos- 
sessions and their heads were worth 
to allow us to do so. Death itself 
would not be the worst which might 
befall them, ns there were certain 
dreadful modes of death, which I 
shall presently describe, to which 
they might be subjected. On my re- 
ferring to the Treaty of Tientsin, 
which gives British subjects a right 
to travel within the dominions of 


the Celestial Emperor, and men- 
tioning that I had travelled a great 
deal in China itself, they first said 
that they had no information of any 
such treaty liaving been concluded; 
and then they ingeniously argued 
that, though it might allow foreign- 
ers to travel in China Proper, 
yet it did not apply to Tibet, 
which was no part of China, and 
only loosely connected with that 
country. When wo pressed them 
for the reasons of this exclusive 
policy, they answered that they 
were not bound to give reasons, 
having simply to obey orders ; but 
that one obvious reason was, that 
wherever Englishmen had been al- 
lowed entrance into a country they 
had ended in making a comiiiest of 
it. We had lauded peaceably on 
the coast of India, and imniodiately 
proceeded to conquer the coast. 
We then took a little more and a 
little more, always ])roteiidiiig, in 
the first instance, to be peaceable 
travellers and merchants, until wo 
got up to the country of iJunjit 
Singh, and the next thing heard 
then; was that wc had taken Kunjit 
Singh’s dominions. Now wc want- 
ed to travel in the country of the 
Sacred Beligion (Lamaism) ; but the 
Tibetans knew better than that, and 
that the only safe course for them, 
if they wished to inusorvc tlieir 
country to themselves, was to keep 
us out of it altogether. On this we 
remarked that China had brought 
trouble on itself by attempting to 
exclude Europeans, whereas matters' 
bad gone smoothly after admitting 
them, and referred to Japan os an 
instance of a long-secluded country 
which had found advantage (I am 
not sure very much) from admit- 
ting Europeans ; but they seemed to 
interpret this as a threat, and replied 
boisterously, that they might as 
well bo killed fighting us as be 
killed for letting us pass — there 
would bo some amosement in that; 
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and if ever war came upon them, 
they were quite willing to engage 
in war, because, having the true 
religion, they were certain to con- 
quer. Tliis argument struck the 
Moravian missionary as especially 
ridiculous, and in another way it 
might have done so to an artillery 
officer, fur a couple of mountain- 
guns could easily destroy Shipki 
from the Kiing-ma Pass; but it 
was not lidiculous in the mouths 
of these wild Tartar mountaineers, 
who firmly believe iii their extra- 
ordinary religion, and whose only 
experience of warfare has been 
matchlock - skirmishing on their 
lofty frontiers with the men of Ku- 
nuwar, for whom they have the 
grwiti',st eonteinjit. 

It was curious to find these rude 
men reasoning thus ingeniously, 
and it struck me forcibly that though 
the voice was the voice of the rough 
Tartar Esau, yet the w'oids were the 
words of the wily Chinese Jacob. 
There was sometliiug peculiarly 
Chincse-liko also, and far from Tar- 
tar, ill tlici way in which they shirked 
responsibility. Personally they were 
not at all afraid of being uncivil; 
but when it came to the question as 
to who was who, and on whoso 
responsibility the}^ acted, then they 
became ns evasive as possible. Thus, 
in the matter of supplies, though 
they at first refused point-blank to 
let us have any, yet, after a little, 
they ado])ted different and still more 
unpleasant tactics. They said they 
w'ould let us have a sheep — a small 
one — for fiyerupces, which was about 
double its value. On our agreeing 
to give five, no sheep appeared ; 
and on our inquiring a^r it, a 
message was sent back tiiat we might 
have it for six rupees. On six 
being agreed to, the price was raised 
to seven, and so on, until it became 
too apparent that they were only 
amusing themsdves with ns. And 
whenever we reasoned on this sub- 


ject with an ugly monster who had 
been putfoiwari — and had put hm- 
solf forward with a great profession 
of desire for our comfort — as the 
official corresponding to the miSkea 
or lamhadar^ who looks after the 
wants of travelleTS, — he promptly 
disclaimed all pretensians to having 
anything to do with such a function, 
and pointed to another man as the 
veritable muicca to whom we ought 
to apply. This other man said it 
was true he was a iclatiye of that 
functionary, and he would be happy 
to do anything for us if the head- 
men of the village would authorise 
it, but the veritable mukea was up 
with the sheep on the Kiing-ma, 
and if we found him there on our 
way back he would, no doubt, sup- 
ply all OUT wants. In this way we 
were bandied about from pillar to 
post without getting satisfaction, or 
finding responsibility acknowledged 
anywhere. On the matter being 
pressed, we were told that the head- 
men of Shijiki were deliberating 
upon our cose ; but it was impos- 
sible to get any one to acknowledge 
that he was a headman, or to find 
out who and where they were. I 
think they did supply us with some 
fiiwooil, and they sold a lamb to 
Fhooleyram and Kurdass, that these 
Kunaits might have it killed as 
their religion requires, not by hay- 
ing the tliroat cut, but the h<^ cut 
or hacked off from above, at the 
nock-joint That was all they would 
do, however ; and they impounded 
one of our yaks, on a doubtful 
charge of trespassing, and only re- 
leas^ it on payment of a small 
sum. 

I was particularly anxious to find 
some official to deal with; but 
though there were Tartar soldieis 
ahout^ one of whom we came upon 
by surprise, it was impossible to get 
any one to acknowledge that he was 
an official, or to unei^ one any- 
where. In an unguarded moment 
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some of the villagers told us that 
they were ordered by the Tzong- 
pou, or commander of the fort ** 
( Tzong moaning a fort, and pon a 
general or chief*), not to let us 
2)ass; hut no fort was visible, or 
general either; and when wc in- 
quired further about this officer, they 
affected not to know what we were 
talking about. Hut the Tzong-pon 
at Shipki means the Tzong-pon of 
D’zabriiiig, the governor of the dis- 
trict. (This place is the Chapraug 
of Montgomerie's map : it has a 
fort, and is said to be about eight 
marclies distant from Shij^ki.) Jhit 
no one would undertake to forward 
a letter to the Tzong-pon, or ])roduce 
any authority from him for refusing 
to allow us to proceed furtlior. 

lor all this I was in a manner 
prepared, because several attcm])ts 
had jireviously been made in vain 
to enter Chinese Tibet by this door, 
My object in going to 8 liipki was 
sinijdy to see for myself how the 
frontier matter stood, and to have 
a look at Chinese Tartary and 
Tartars. I never supjiosed for a 
moment that, on a first experience 
of llimaliyan travel, and without a 
basis of oj)crations near the frontier, 
I could penetrate for any distance 
into Chinese Tibet; and at the ut- 
most contemplated only the possi- 
bility of making a few days* jour- 
ney across the frontier, though I 
should have been quite ready to 
go on all the throe months’ journey 
from iShipki to Lassa hud the way 
been at all open. It struck me 
there was a cliancc of getting over 
the fmntier difficulty by going back 
to Kunawar, purchasing yaks there, 
and then recrossing the Kiing-ma 
and passing Shipki by night ; but 
the time I could have afforded for 
this experiment hod been consumed 
during the month of my illness at 


Pii, and I had the alternative before 
me of either not makijig such an 
attem^it, or of relinquishing all hoi^e 
of reaching Kashmir hcfoiu it was 
closed for the season, or even of 
seeing much of the Ilimalij'o. I 
had 110 hesitation in preferring to 
go on to Kashmir. It was not as 
if I were going back in doing so. 
In point of fact, to go to the Valley 
of Ij'lowers by the route I selected 
and followed out, was to plunge into 
a still more interesting stretch of 
mountain country, and into remote 
Tibetan provinces, such as Zanskar, 
situated at what may fairly be called 
the very “back of heyont," and 
practically as secluded from, the 
world and as unknown to the pub- 
lic as the dominion of the Oraiul 
Lama itself. It was also very doubt- 
ful how fiir it would be ])ossible 
to advance into (Miiiioso Tibet by 
having yaks of one’s own and pass- 
ing Shipki by night, because a few 
miles beyond that village the road 
crosses the Sutlej, and the only way 
of ])assing that river there is over 
a bridge wliicli is guarded hy 'J artar 
troops. The Kundwar men told 
us of this, and they know the 
country well ; for the objection to 
the ciitranee of Europeans does not 
ap]ily to theiiiselvos, and in sum- 
mer they arc in the habit of trad- 
ing sonic way into the interior of 
Chinese Tilwt with blankets, sugar, 
tobacco, and wool, bringing back 
rock-salt, shawl-wool, and borax. 
They also mentioned that a few 
days’ journey beyond the fi-ontier, 
they wei-o exposed to much danger 
from mounted rolhcrs, there being 
hardly any villagos or houses until 
they get to I)*zabruiig, or to Oar- 
top, except a small village within 
sight of iShipki; and one of them 
showed us deep scars upon his 
head, which had been severely cut 


* So mak~j9on, a gtiueral of troops ; dei-pm, the commander of a l)oat ; tsik- 

P^Sp, aa architect ; chir-pon, a supcrlateadout of stables; and zol-pon^ a liead-cook. 
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by these robbers. In travelling 
among the Himaliyo, one must 
necessarily kce]> to the roads, such 
os they are, and the only way of 
crossing the deep eut furious rivers 
is by the bridges which have been 
thrown across them ; so that a 
bridge -with a guard of soldiers 
would ill all ])robabiliiy be an im- 
passable obstacle, cxccjit to an 
armed force. Ihit, once past the 
Sutlej and on the rolling hills of 
Tartary it would bo possible to 
wander about freely in many direc- 
tions. Tlie Shipki pco]}le told us 
that if ivc persisted in going on 
W’ilhout their assistance, they would 
use foiue to prt*vent us, defend- 
ing this by their favourite argu- 
ment that they might ns avcU bo 
killed lighting us as be killed letting 
us jiass. Could we have procured 
even ver}' limited means of convey- 
ance, 1, for my ])ari, should have 
tested this ; but I was scarcely able 
at the time to walk at all j and I 
have not the least doubt, from tlicir 
demeanour, that they ^YOuld have 
carried out their threat, and would 
even have been delighted to do so ; 
for it more than once looked as if 
they only 'wanted the slightest pre- 
text in order to fall upon us, and 
were chiefly preveiitod from doing so 
by their rosjiect for ^fr Pagcll as a 
teacher of religion and a dis])enscT 
of medicines. AVc might safely con- 
clude, then, that the soldiers at the 
bridge would be e«pmlly intractable; 
and it is difficult to say what one 
might meet with in the country 
beyond — ^liow soon one might bo 
robbed of everything, and find one's 
licod adorning the pole of a nomad’s 
tent. The Abb6 Desgodins, w'ho 
lived for some time in the Lassa 
territory towards the Chinese fron- 
tier, assorts that the Tartar of that 
country takes great pleasure, when 
lie has an enemy, in persuading 
that enemy that he is quite recon- 
ciled to him, in asking him to a 


generous dinner, and in suddenly 
firing a bullet into his enemy’s 
stomach, when that deluded indi- 
vidual is supposed to have reached 
the moment of repletion. If such 
be the way in which the inhabitants 
of the country of the Sacred Be- 
ligion treat their friends, it can 
easily be imagined that, when they 
fell in wdth a stranger, they would 
not even be at the expense of pro- 
viding a good dinner for him, unless 
that were absolutely necessary to 
throw him ofl'his guanl. No doubt 
it is only a portion of the popula- 
tion which ai-e in the habit of in- 
dulging ill such lios])itality ; but 
the difficulty woidd be to distin- 
guish between that portion and the 
more respcctahle inhabitants. Two 
or three years ago the tribute which 
is annually sent up from Nepal to 
Lassa, was seized and ajipropriated 
by Tartars on the way ; and on 
their being told that it was for the 
Lassa Government, they replied 
that they did not cai'c for any 
govemment. Possibly such rovers 
might be afraid to meddle with 
Europeans, but that could not be 
relied on ; and it would be almost 
impossible for one or tAvo travellers 
to secure themselves against a night 
attack. 

Hence, if the explorer gets be- 
3 'ond Shipki, and beyond the bridge 
over the Sutlej, it docs not neces- 
sarily follow that he ivill reach 
D’zabrung or anywhere else ; hut I 
expect the bridge will be his main 
difficulty, and 1 have heard of an 
amusing story connected with a 
bridge — of an officer Avho attemfited 
to enter Chinese Tibet at some other 
point. He managed to give the guard 
on the frontier the slip at night, and 
was happily pursuing his way next 
morning, congratulating himself on 
having entor^ into tlie forbidden 
land, Avhen he was overtaken by a 
portion of the guard, who politely 
intimated that, since they saw he 
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WBB detemiued to go, they would 
make no more objection to bis 
doing 60| only they would ac- 
company him, in order to protect 
liim from robbers. This arrange- 
ment worked very well for a few 
hours, until they came to adeep-sunk 
river and a rope bridge— one of those 
bridges in which you are placed in 
a bukot, which is slung from a 
rope, and so pulled along that rope 
by another and a double rope, 
which allows of the basket being 
worked from cither side. Over 
this river some of the Tartars 
passed iirst, in order to show that 
the conveyance was warranted not 
to break down ; and then oui* 
traveller himself got into the bas- 
ket, and was pulled along. So far 
eveiything had gone on well ; but, 
-when ho hod got half-way across 
the river, his protectors ceased to 
pull, sat down, lighted their pipes, 
and looked at him as they might at 
an interesting object which had been 
provided for their contemplation. 
“ Pull ! ” ho cried oiit,“ pull ! ” on 
which they nodded their heads ap- 
provingly, but sat still and smoked 

their pipes. “ D ^n it, pull, will 

you? j/fill /” he cried out again, be- 
coming weary of the basket; and 
then he tried all the equivalents for 
“ pull in all the Eastern languages 
he knew; but the more he cried 
out, the more the Tartars smoked 
their silver pipes and nodded their 
heads, like Chinese porcelain man- 
darins. They interfei^, however, to 
prevent his pulling himself one way 
or another ; and, ^ter keeping him 
suspended in the basket till night, 
and he was almost frozen to death, 
they made an agreement, through 
a Tibetan-speaking attendant, that 
they would pull him back if he 
would promise to recross the fron- 
Ubt. 

If half the stories be true which 
Mr Pagell has hoard from TATnaa of 
the punishments inflicted in Chinese 


Tibet, it is no wonder that the 
people of that country are extreme- 
ly afndd of disobeying the orders of 
the Government whenever they aro 
so situated os to be witliin the 
reach of Government ofScerd. Cru- 
cifying, ripping open the body, 
pressing and cutting out the eyes, 
ore by no moans the worst of these 
punishments. One mode of putting 
todcath, which issometimesiiiflicted, 
struck me os about the most frightful 
instance of diabolical cruelty I had 
ever heard of, and worse than any- 
thing portrayed in the old cham- 
ber of horrors at Canton. The 
criminal is buried in the ground up 
to the neck, and the ground is 
trampled on round him sufficiently 
to prevent him moving hand or 
foot, though not so as to prevent 
his breathing with tolerable free- 
douL llis mouth is then forced 
open, and an iron or wooden spike 
sharpened at both ends, is carefully 
placed in it so that he cannot close 
his mouth again. Nor is the tor- 
tui'C confined to leaving him to 
perish in that miserable condition. 
Ants, beetles, and other insects aro 
collected and driven to take refuge in 
his mouth, nostrils, ears, an<l eyes. 
Can the imagination conceive of 
anything more dreadful ? Even the 
writhing caused by pain, which af- 
fords some relief, is here impossible 
except just at the neck ; and a guard 
being placed over the victim, he is 
left to bo thus tortured by insects 
until he expires. The frame of mind 
which can devise and execute such 
atrocities is almost inconceivable to 
the European ; and we must hope 
that a punishment of this kind is 
held in terrorem over the Tibetans, 
rather tlian actually inflicted. But 
I am afraid it is put in force ; and 
we know too much of Chinese and 
Tartar cruelties to think there is 
any improbability in its being so. 
It is certain that the Turanian race 
is remarkably obtuse -nerved and 
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insonsible to pain, which goes some 
way to account for the cruelty of 
its punishments ; but that cannot 
justify them. In other ways, also, 
Tartar discipline must be very rigor- 
ous. Gerald was told that where 
there is a regular horse-post — as 
between Lassa and Gartop — 'Hhe 
bundle is scaled fast to the rider, 
who is again sealed to his horse; 
and no inconvenience, however 
great, admits of his dismounting 
until he roaches the relief-stage, 
where tlio seal is examined!” I 
hcartl sometliing about men being 
scaled up this way for a ride of 
twenty-four hours; and if that be 
true, tlio horses must have as much 
endurance as the men. 

The question arises why it is 
that the Lassa authorities are so 
extremely anxious to keep all 
IHurupcans out of their country. 
The Tibetans lay the blame of 
this on the Cliincsc Mandarins, 
and the ^Mandarins on Lamas 
and the peoi)le of Tibet ; but they 
appear all to combine in insuring 
the result. This is the more re- 
markable, because tlie Lama country 
is not one with which Euroi)cau3 
are in contact, or one which they are 
pressing on in any way. It is pretty 
well dofetidu naturally, owing to 
the almost impiissable deserts and 
great mountains by whicli it is sur- 
rounded ; and it has by no means 
such an amount of fertile land as to 
make it a desimblo object of con- 
quest as a revenue-bearing provinca 
Ihe reason assigned, by letter, in 
1870 to the Abbe Desgodins, by 
the two legates at Lassa — the one 
representing the Emperor of China, 
and the otiier the Grand Lama — 
for refusing to allow him to enter 
Tibet, was as follows : ** Lea con- 
tuses thibdtaines sont consacr^es 
aux supplications ot aux pri^res; 
la religion jaune est fondle sur 
la justice et la droite raison; elle 
est adoptee depuis un grand nom- 


bre de siides; on ne doit done 
pas prScher dans ces contrdes une 
religion 4trang6re; nos peuplesne 
doivent avoir aucun rapport aux 
les hommes des autres royaumea” 
This, however, is evasive; and, 
though they ore different in the east 
of Tibet, the TATnaa at Shipki made 
not the least objection to Mr Pogell 
preaching os much as he liked; 
they argued with him in quite an 
amicable manner, and afforded us 
protection. 

Is it possible that the gold — or, 
to speak more generally, the mineral 
— deposits in Tibet may have some- 
thing to do with the extreme anxiety 
of the Chinese to keep us out of that 
country? They must know that, 
without some attraction of the kind, 
only a few adventurous missionaries 
and travcllors would think of going 
into so sterile a country, which can 
yield but little trade, and which is 
in many parts infested by bands of 
hardy and marauding horsemen. 
But the Mandarins have quite 
enough information to be well 
aware that if it were known in 
EuToi)e and America that large gold- 
fields existed in Tibet, and that the 
miri sacra fames might there, for 
a time at least, be fully a])pcased, 
no supplications, or prayers either, 
would suffice to prevent a rush 
into it of Occidents rowdies ; and 
tliat thus an energetic and bois- 
terous white community might soon 
be established to the west of the 
Flowery Land, and would give in- 
finite trouble, both by enforcing the 
right of passage through China, and 
by threatening it directly. 

That there is gold in Chinese 
Tibet does not admit of a doubt; 
and, in all probability, it could be 
procured there in large quantities"' 
were the knowledge and appliances 
of California and Australia set to 
work in search of it In the Sutlej 
valley, it is at the Chinese bordei 
that the clay-dates, mica-schists,* 
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and gneiss give Tiray to quartz and 
exce^ingly quartzose granite — the 
rocks which most abound in gold. 
The rolling hills across the frontier 
are similar in structure to those 
which lead to the Californian Sierra 
Nevada, and are probably com- 
posed of granite gravel. In our 
UimAliya, and in that of the native 
states tributary to us, there is not 
much granite or quartz, and gneiss 
is the predominant rock of the 
higher peaks and ranges. But 
granite (and, to a less degree, trap) 
has been the elevating power. 
There has been a considerable out- 
burst of gmnile at Gangotri iind 
Kiddernath, and the consequence 
is that gold is found, though in 
small quantities, in the sti'cains 
beneath. Among this great range 
of mountains tlicro arc various 
rivers, 

" Whoso foam is amber .'inil their gravel 
gold.” 

The district of Ounjarnt in the 
Ilindii Kiisti, north-east of the 
Cliittral valley, is named on aecount 
of its gold. Kaiirisian, in the same 
direction, produces gold, which is 
made into omnnients and utensils. 
Badakshan is celebrated for its veins 
of the precious metal, as well as for 
its rabies and lapis lazuli. Also at 
Fauladut, near Bamfan, and in the 
hills of Istalif north of Kaubul, 
gold is found. It is washed out of 
the ujjper bed of the Indus in cer- 
tain parts where that bed is acces- 
sible, and also from the sands of the 
Indus immediately after it emerges 
at Torbdila on to the Panjdb plain. 
We have it, too, in the bed of the 
Chayok river. Gold is also washed 
out of the bed of the Sutlej, a little 
below Kotghar, whore the people tan 
get down to that bed. Now, where 
does that latter gold come from ] We 
may go a long way up the Sutlej 
before finding rocks likely to pro- 
duce any of that metal, unless in 


the minutest quantities; but ad- 
vance up that river to the Chinese 
frontier and we come upon a stretch 
of country which is extremely likely 
to bo the matrix of vast gold de- 
posits. Great quantities of gold 
may be washed out of that I'cgion 
by the Sutlej, and yet not much of 
it finds its way below Kotghar, be- 
cause so heavy a metal soon sinks 
into the bod of the stream. Nor does 
this supposition depend entirely up- 
on my unsupported geological conjec- 
ture; because it is well known to the 
Kuuawar people that gold is found 
in Tibet, not very far from Shipki. 
The largest of tlicsc gold-lields arc 
at Shuk Jailing, the Thok Jaluiig 
of Major Montgomerie, which is in 
lat. 32= 2P, and long. 81° 37', at a 
height descri])ed as about 16,000 
feet. But there arc many more of 
them, esiiocially about 1 )anni, near 
the Sutlej, not far from its source, 
and at Gartop, close to the Indus. 
Tlie fact that not only gold-wosliiiigs 
but even gold-mines am reported to 
exist in that part, of the country 
between the two rivers, aflbnls pretty 
conclusive ]>roof, when taken in 
connection witli the geological as- 
jiee,! of the kills, so far as can be 
seen from the Kiing-ma Pass, that 
the western part at least of (^Iiiueso 
Tibet has iiii])ortant gold - fields. 
Of course the peo])lo there have no 
means of w'orking their mines 
olToctually, and the Lama religion 
docs not encourage the search for 
precious metals; but it would be 
very different if the appliances of 
civilisatiou were brought to bear on 
the matter. Besides gold, Chinese 
Tibet possesses silver, mercur}^ iron, 
cinnabar, nitre, lapis lazuli, borax, 
and rock-salt. The quantity of 
turquoises which it can turn out 
appears to bo almost unlimited, and 
the women of all the Hinidliya 
richly ornament their hair and dress 
with these gems — those about the 
size of a hazel-nut being the most 
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common. It is doubtful, hoiircTer, 
whether tlio metals enumerated 
above are to be found in the country 
to any great extent, though there is 
no reason to suppose that some of 
them may not be so. A most 
serious want is that of fuel. It 
is (|uite unlikely that there is any 
coal, and wood is extremely scarce. 
Oil the east side there are great 
forests hero and there; but, on 
the elevated ])lains of the west, 
the Tartars have to depend for 
their Jirea almost entirely on furze 
and the droppings of their Hocks. 
This must create a serious obstacle 
ill the way of working mines, and 
of a mining population existing at 
such a height; but if only gold 
exists up tliorc in great abundance, 
it is an obstacle which might bo 
profitably oveixjoinc by the resources 
of modern seionce. 

There is no less rciuson to believe 
that lilustcrn Tibet abounds in tbe 
precious meinls. The Abbe Des- 
godins writes that “ Ic sable d’or so 
trouves dans toutes les rivieres et 
mrMue dans los petits ruissetaux du 
Thibet oriental ; ” and he meiitions 
that in the town of Ikithan, or 
Ihitan, with which he was person- 
ally acquainted, about twenty per- 
sons were regularly occupied in 
secretly w'ashing for gold, continry 
to the severe laws of the country. 
At other places many hundreds en- 
gaged in the same occupation. Uo 
also mentions five gold-mines and 
three silver-mines as worked in the 
Tchong-tioii province in the upper 
Yaiig-tse valley; and in the valley of 
the Moy-kong river there are seven 
mines of gold, eight of silver, and 
several more of other metals. He 
also mentions a large number of 
other districts, in each of which 
there is quite a number of gold and 
silver mines, besides mines of mer- 
cury, iron, and copper. It is no 
wonder, then, that a Chinese pro- 
verb speaks of Tibet as being at 


once the most elevated and the 
richest country in tlie world, and 
tliat the Mandarins are so anxious 
to keep Eurepcans out of it. If the 
richest mineral treasures in the 
world lie there, as we have so much 
reason to suppose, there is abundant 
reason why strangers should be 
kept out of it, and why it should be 
kept sacred for the Yellow Eeli- 
gion, for supplications and prayers. 

The area of Tibet is parUy a 
matter of conjecture, and the best 
geographers set it do^vn os between 
six and seven hundred thousand 
square miles, with a very conjec- 
tural population of ten millions. 
With Mongolia on the north; Turk- 
estan, Kunawor, and the mountain- 
ous dei)endencie8 of Kashmir on the 
west ; Kcpal, Sikkim, and Bhotan, 
with their Hiinaliya, on the south; 
and the Chinese province of Yun- 
nan on the cast, — it is about as well 
lift(;d out of and defended frem the 
world as any country could be ; and 
although Lassa is about the same 
latitude as Cairo and Xew Orleans, 
yet the great elevation of the whole 
country (which maybe roughly called 
a table-land of frf>m 15,000 to 16,000 
feet Iiigh) gives it almost an arctic 
climate. The gr(*at cluster of moun- 
tains called the Thi})ctan Kailas 
(the heiglit of which remains unas- 
certained, and some of the peaks of 
which may be even higher than 
Gaurisaukur) well deserves to be 
called the centre of the world. It 
is, at lesist, the greatest centre of 
elevation, and the point from 
whence flow the Sutlej, the Indus, 
and the Brahmaputra; while to 
Tibet, meaning by that word the 
whole country in which Tibetan 
is spoken, we may ascribe most of 
the rivers of the Panjab, and also the 
Jumna, the Ganges, the Irrawaddi, 
the Yang-tse, and oven the Hoang- 
Ho, or great Yellow Biver. The pass 
at Shipki, over which I crossed, is 
one of the lowest of the passes into 
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ChinoBO Tiboi There is another and 
more difficult pass close to it^ about 
12|500 feet high ; but the others 
are of great height, and the Mana 
Pass, between Tibet and Gurwhal, 
is 18,570 feet. Though Lassa is 
the capital of the whole country, 
Teshu Lambu, said to have a popu- 
lation df about 50,000, is the cap- 
ital of the western division of 
Chinese Tibet, and is the residence 
of the Bogda Lama, the highest 
spiritual authority after the Grand 
Lama. 

The young persons of Shipki liad 
none of the shamefacedness of the 
women of India. They would come 
and sit down before our tents and 
laugh at us, or talk with us. It 
was quite evident that we ivere a 
source of great amusement to them. 
They were certainly rather robust 
than beautiful; but one girl, who 
had come from the other side of 
Lassa, would have been very good- 
looking had slie been well washed. 
This Tartar beauty had a vrell- 
foniied head, regular features, and 
a reddish-brown complexion. She 
was expensively adorned, and w^as 
probably the relative of some offi- 
cial who thought it best to keep 
in the background. In fact, she 
was very handsome indeed, lively 
and good-humoured ; but there was 
the slight drawback that her face 
had never been washed since the 
day of her birth. Another young 
girl belonging to fcihipki tempted 
some of our Xamgea men into a 
mild flirtation ; but whenever they 
offered to touch her it was a matter 
of tooth and nails at once. Mr 
Pagell’s con versation^vith the people 
on the subject of religion was well 
enough received, though his state- 
ments were not allowed to go uncon- 
troverted, and his medic^ advice 
wu much preferred. In talking 
with us, the men were rather rude 
in their manner, and, after staying 
for a little, they would suddenly go 


away, lathing, and slapping their 
persons in a way that was fu fiom 
respectful 

Both men and women wore long 
tunics and loose trousers, a reddish 
colour being predominant, and 
also la^ cloth Tartar boots ; 
but during the heat of the day 
many of both sexes dispensed with 
the boots, and some of tlio men 
appeared with the upper part of 
their bodies entirely naked. All 
the men had pigtails, and they 
wore caps like the ordinoiy Chinese 
skull-caps, though, from dirt and 
j>eT8piration, the original colour and 
ornamentation were not disUngiiish- 
ablo. The women had some pig- 
tails, some plaits, and were richly 
ornamented with turquoises, opals, 
pieces of amber, shells (often made 
into immense bracelets), corals, and 
gold and silver amulets ; while the 
men had metal pipes, knives, and 
ornamented daggers stuck in their 
girdles. The oblique eye and pro- 
minent cheek-bones were noticeable, 
though not in very marked develop- 
ment; and though the noses were 
thick and musculaT, they were some- 
times straight or aquiline. The 
bodies were well developed, large, 
and strong; but the men struck me 
as disproportionally taller than 
the women. The weatlier being 
warm, hardly any one appeared in 
sheepskins, and .most of their gar- 
ments were of thick woollen stuff, 
though the girl from beyond Lassa 
wore a tunic of the ordinary thick, 
glazed, black, Chinese-made flaxen 
cloth. We did not obtain permis- 
sion to enter any of their houses, 
which were strongly built and 
roofed of stone, but saw sufficient 
to indicate that these were dark 
uncleanly habitations, almost de- 
void of furniture. 

Shipki is a large village in the 
sub-district of Songchiing, with a 
number of terraced fidd^ apricot- 
trees, apple-trees, and gooseberry- 
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biishca. Tt is watered by Btreams 
artificially led to it from the gla- 
ciers and Buow-beds to the south- 
west of the Kiing-ma Pass, where 
there are great walls of snow and 
snowy peaks about 20,000 fbet 
high. Twenty-four of its zemin- 
dars, or proprietors of land, pay a 
tax amounting to £5 yearly to the 
Government, and the remainder 
pay smaller sums. The popula- 
tion numbers about 2000, and they 
have not exactly the typical Tartar 
countenance, though with clearly- 
marked Tartar characteristics, and 
there were two or three strangers 
among them whose features were 
purely Turanian. The people of 
Shipki have a striking resemblance 
to the country Chinese of the pro- 
vince of Shantung, and they were 
large, able-bodied, and rather brutal 
in their manners, — not a trace of 
Chinese foniiality or ])olitcno8s be- 
ing apparent. The village is separ- 
ated into several divisions ; the 
houses are not close tog(.*thoT, and 
tlie steep paths betwerm them 01*6 
execrable, being little more than 
stairs of rock with huge steps. The 
gooseberry-bushes, however, gave a 
pleasant api^arance to the pkice, 
and tlie unrii)o berries promised to 
reach a considerable size. Of course 
the whole district is almost perfectly 
rainless, and the air is so dry as to 
crack tJie skin of Europeans. It 
mast get very little sim in winter, 
and be excessively cold at that sea- 
son ; but ill summer the climate is 
mild, and hottish during the day. 
Tlic thermometer outside my tent 
was 5G® at sunrise ; but it was 84° 
Fahr. at 2 v.m. inside the tent, with 
a breeze blowing through. The bod 
of the Sutlej near Shipki is about 
9500 feet high, which is a remark- 
able elevation for so laige a river. 

Finding it hopeless to pass Ship- 
ki, at all events without going 
back to Kun&war, and purch^ing 
yaks of my own, I determined to 
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proceed to Kashmir, high up along 
the whole line of the Western 
Himiliya; and, indeed, I did not 
manage to reach that country a day 
too soon, for I narrowly escaped 
being snowed up for the winter in 
the almost unknown province of 
Zandcar. Mr Pagell also acknow- 
ledged the hopelessness df attexmt- 
ing to proceed farther into the do- 
minions of the Grand Lama, so we 
left Shipki on the afternoon of the 
10th August ; and though the 
thermometer had been at 82° in 
OUT tents shortly before starting, 
we camped that night with it at 
57^ before sunset in a pure bracing 
atmosphere at the Shipki Rizh- 
ing, or Shipki Fields, about 2500 
feet higher up on the Kiing-ma 
Pass, but on the eastern side of it, 
and still within the Chinese border. 
Here we had a remarkable example 
of the courage and ferocity of the 
Tartars. On leaving the outskirts 
of Shipki, our coolies had plucked 
and taken away with them some 
unripe apples; and at the Shipki 
Eizhiiig, wlicre there are no houses, 
only an empty unroofed hut or two 
for herdsmen, a solitary Tartar made 
his ai)poarancc, and observing the 
apples, declared that they were his, 
and, abasing the coolies for taking 
them, straightway fell u])on the man 
in possession of them, tore that indi- 
vidual’s hair, and knocked him about 
in the most savage manner. Though 
there were over twenty of the Kund- 
war men looking on, and several of 
them were implicated in the theft, 
if such it might be called, yet none 
of them ventured to interfere ; and 
their companion might have received' 
serious injiuy, had not Chota Khan, 
who was always ready for a fray of 
the kind, gone in and separated the 
two. Now this was between two 
and throe thousand feet above the 
village, and I doubt if there were 
any other Tartars about the spot^ 
except one other man who had come 
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to Bee ns off tlio premises. Ferocity 
is much admired in Chinese Tibet ; 
and inorder to create it, the people ore 
fond of eating what they ironically call 
^'still meat/' or meat with maggots in 
it. Wo heard also Uiat, to tlie same 
end, they give a very curious pap to 
their infants. Meat, cut into thin 
slices, is dried in the sun and ground 
into powder ; it is then mix^ with 
fresh blood and put into a cotton 
cloth, and so given to the enfant 
terrible to suck. Mixtures such as 
this, combined with half-raw ilesh, 
sun-dried Ilesh, and, where there is 
cultivation, with girdle -cakes of 
wheat, buckwheat, and barley, must 
make a pretty strong diet even for 
the seniors, and one well fitted to pro- 
duce endurance and counigo. It is 
to be hoped tlie milk (of mares and 
other animals) which the nomad 
Tartars so largely imbibe, may have 
some effect in mollifying the ferocity 
of their spirits. It is very extra- 
ordinary that the Chinese, who are a 
Tartar people and must have de- 
scended at one time from the ** Land 
of Grass,” should so entirely eschew 
tlie use of milk in every sha])e. For 
long there was a difficulty in get- 
ing even a sufficiency of that liquid 
for the use of the foreigners at the 
open ports in China; and I have 
heard of a ship captain at Whampoa, 
on blowing up his comprador for 
not having brought him any milk, 
receiving the indignant answer — 
That pig hab killo, that dog liab 
weillo (run away), that woman hab 
catchee cheillo — how then can 
catcheemilkt” A Lama at Kaelang, 
on being spoken to on this subject, 
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admitted that ho had observed that 
even at Lassa the pure Chinese did 
not take any milk ; and he said the 
reason they gave for not doing so 
was, that milk makes people stupid. 
1 fancy there is some truth in that 
assertion ; but possibly the Chinese 
may have got the idea from the 
fact that the Tartars, who arc neces- 
sarily milk- drinkers and caters of 
dried milk and buttermilk, arc a 
very stupid people. Sir Alexander 
Bumes mentions a similar opinion 
as existing in Sind in regard to the 
effects of iish. There, a fish diet is 
believed to destroy the mind; and in 
palliation of ignorance or stupidity 
in any one, it is often pleaded that 
** ho is but a fish-eator.” Yet this 
diet, more than any other, if our 
moilcrn savants can be tnistcd, sup- 
plies the brain with phosphorus 
and thouglit, so it is calculated to 
make people the reverse of stupid. 

The next ilay we started befure 
daylight, and camped again at Xani- 
gea Fields. The view over Tnvtary, 
from the summit of the pass, Avas 
somewhat obscured by the rising 
sun, which cast on it a confusing 
roseate light ; but tho groat outlines 
of the rolling hills and windy stcjipcs 
were visible. I should bo glad to 
try^ Chinese Tibet again, and in a 
more serious way; but meanivliilo 
I had all tho Western Himaliya be- 
fore me, from Lio Porgyiil to tho 
20,000 peak of Xunga Parbat, 
besides tho Afghan border, and 
1 had satisfied my immediate pur- 
pose by seeing some of the primitive 
Turanians, and looking on thei^^ 
wild, high, mountain homo. 
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INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 
NO. VIII. — GLOBT. 


^ As Irish postboys used, in former 
times, to “ keep a trot for the ave- 
nue,’* so, on the same principle of 
reserving a flourish for the finish, 
has Glory been licld back for the 
final chapter of tliis series. In its 
military form it is so immeasurably 
the vastest of dl the vanities of na- 
tions, tliat the temptation to talk 
about it sooner has of course been 
great; wo have resisted, but need re- 
sist no longer ; wc can now indulge 
our pent-up longings, as children at 
last consume the ceiitml jam of tarts 
wliosc circumferential crust they 
have first devoured. 

Glory ! The name resounds like 
a surging sea. It dazzles us with 
a blaze of splendid moaning. It 
is the end and object of all the 
triumphs that human power can 
achieve. It lias been fiercely fought 
for by nations and by men ; it has 
been pursued throughout all time ; 
it has been sought more passionately 
than even love or money. And it 
tempts not only actors, but lookers- 
on as well, for it corresponds to an 
imperious necessity whicli acts on 
every one of us; it satisfies that 
irresistible disposition to bo some- 
times enthusiastic about soniothing 
— no matter what — which is at the 
bottom of all natures, however ])on- 
derously placid they may lie. Tlio 
world is of a single mind ufion the 
subject ; and, on the whole, the 
world is right to bo unanimously 
convinced, for glory has been so 
singularly useful to its progress, that 
we may I'casonahly doubt wlietlier 
wo could possibly have arrived at our 
present state without it. Its rarity, 
and tlieextremedifhculty of attaining 
it^ have so largely added to its value, 
that no reward on earth con be 


compared to it. Most other prizes 
may bo competed for by any man 
who has ambition, strength, and in- 
tellect: wealth, rank, and power 
may bo won single-handed, by per- 
sonal capacity; but glory, unlike 
those easier summits, cannot be 
climbed alone ; no solitary traveller 
can reach its brilliant heights. The 
reason is, that while each of us can 
fight our way alone — on the one 
condition of being strong enough — 
to every other success in life, no 
man can seize glory for himself. 
Glory is not a diadem which any 
aspirant, whatever be his force of 
arm or will, con lift unassisted on 
to his own head ; it must be placed 
there by applauding nations, and 
the whole earth must ratify the 
crowning. And if individual claim- 
ants can acquire it only by the ac- 
clamations of mankind, so, inverse- 
ly, nations arc dependent for it on 
the actions of their citizens. It 
is os ossciitially a joint product 
of men and states as a baby is of 
its two parents; mdther of them 
can create it without the other’s aid. 
It must be earned by them collec- 
tively, and be bestowed by them 
recipracally ; its sources and its 
nature are, consequently, identical 
in each of its two forms, personal 
and national ; it is only in its con- 
sequences and its applications that 
differences arise. This unity of its 
elements facilitates its study, but 
still it Ib so huge a subject that the 
attempt to discuss it liere is like 
trying to put the Meditenanean 
into the dip of Piccadilly. We 
can, however, imitate the voyagers 
who offer to their friends at home a 
phial full of sample water from the 
Pay of Naples, and assure them that 
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<'all the lest of it is just like 
this.” 

But before boginuing to exhibit 
the little specimen for which there 
is space hero, it will perhaps be use- 
ful to put a preliminary (question. 
Are we obliged, in talking about 
glory, to make up our minds before- 
hand that it is our duty to remain 
incessantly awe-stricken before it? 
Are we of necessity bound to speak 
of it as we should of some illustrious 
princess whose faults are all forgot- 
ten in the contemplation of her 
dignity and her greatness ? Obliga- 
tions of that description are particu- 
larly inconvenient; they strangle 
free discussion; they suffocate the 
pleasant smiles which arc frequently 
such useful aids to the digestion of 
ideas as well as dinners. Besides 
which, wo do of course intend to be 
most deferential : no docent English- 
man could possibly bo impolite to 
glory; and, furtheimorc, it is too 
high up above us to bo accessible to 
OUT rudeness if we tried it. How- 
ever much wc may incline towards 
independence, wc shall never fall to 
the condition described by Tacitus 
when ho said that “ to despise glory 
is to despise the virtues wdiich lead 
to it.” That state of mind is out- 
side the possibilities of our genera- 
tion ; and though wc must suppose 
that it existed in the year 100 (for, 
otherwise, Tacitus could have had no 
object in alluding to it), wc are too 
well brought up now to bo capable 
of despising anything so eminently 
respectable and grand. But, at the 
same time, the influence of our 
political education makes us natu- 
rally wish to retain full freedom for 
our homage, and to be able to treat 
glory, not as an Eastern autocrat 
whom we can approach only on our 
knees, with much trembling and 
emotion, but as a constitutional 
sovereign who does not pretend to 
bo above the range of respectful 
cxiticism. For this reason we may, 
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without temerity, answer the above 
question in the negative. And now, 
after this expression of duteous and 
becoming principles, we can go on 
in safety. 

A nation’s glory is a complex 
product; it is composed of many 
elements ; all sorts of natiomd 
successes contribute to it; nothing 
groat or noble is excluded from it ; 
everything that has been brilliant 
in the nation’s history assumes a 
place in it ; it knows no limits of 
time or distance; it unites the 
present and the past ; it includes 
both memories and realities. The 
halo of old victories, of bygone 
merits, of ancient pride, may suffice 
alone to keep it up in vigorous 
existence, even though there be 
no sort of actual foundation to 
base it on : the situation of France 
just now supplies evidence of this; 
her glory is still bright and real, 
but no one will pretend that it 
is a product of to-day. Or it may 
be a gleaning of^the passing luo- 
nieiit, a fresh instant growth, with 
no background of recollections, 
w'ith no associations, with no home 
to rest in ; such was the glory of 
the fSouthern States during the 
Secession w'ar. Gloiy may bo 
sti'cngthened, or even be suddenly 
originated, by causes of a totally 
new kind, which, previously, had 
never aided to produce it; it is, 
however, necessary to add, that 
this is true of modern action 
only, and tliat ancient notions 
about the origin of fame were most 
exclusive and unelastic. In these 
days we have grown less difficult y 
but though we take our glory now 
wherever we can lay hands on it, 
it has suffered no loss of prestige, 
no lessening of its royalty, from 
the tendency to popularise and 
multiply its sources. And, to all 
its elements, whether old or new, 
a nation adds, as ' has been already 
said, the individual glories of her 
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clLildren; she takes them proudly 
as her own, and joins them to the 
common stock as the property of 
all. Was not the glory of Codes, 
of yahius Maximus, of Cincin- 
natUB, the glory of Eomc itself? 
Does not the memory of Thor- 
mop 3 ’lee and of Marathon belong 
almost more to Greece than to 
Leonidas and Miltiadcs? And, 
ill our own small modem way, do 
we not, each one of us, elaim 
ardently for England the fame 
of Newton and of Shakespeare, 
of Marlborough, Wellington, and 
Nelson ? The rewards which 
great citizems receive from a grate- 
ful country go down to their 
descendants as a material testi- 
mony of their deeds: hut their 
glory is no heirloom in their 
family; it becomes the heritage 
of their land ; it remains associ- 
ated, ideally, with their name, but 
the State alone makes profit of 
the power whioj^ that glory has 
created. 

And yet this glory, universal 
and all including, wide, lofty, and 
effulgent, as it is, has no proper 
innate life ; it can do nothing for 
itself; it has no existence with- 
out history. Homer invented 
glory for Hector and Achilles, 
whose names we should have 
never heard if there had been no 
lliai] ; such i^cople as Herodotus 
anil Jjvy gave fame to Greece 
and Itome; and the glories of 
to-day sire mode ready for our 
use by special correspondents. It 
is most unpleasant to have to own 
that merit, however huge, has never 
obtiuiiod renown unless publicity 
has been good enough to grant it 
aid ; that, throughout the centuries 
which stretch l^kwards from tlie 
‘Daily Telegraph’ to Thucydides, 
heroes have been brought into repute 
by other people’s poetry or prose ; 
that their own good ^swords have 
only served to sharpen the pens of 
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their historians; that glory has 
always been, and continues still to 
bo, impossible without advertising. 
The parallelism of conditions which 
is indicated by the last sentence 
between the “Eetreat of the Ten 
Thousand ” and Epps’s Cocoa — ^be- 
tween Charles the Twelfth and Dr 
Morrison — between Galileo and 
Messrs Moses — is so obvious and 
striking, that it is difficult to com- 
prehend how it has escaped the 
notice of modern critics. It is to 
bo hoped that they will now give 
serious attention to it, for it contains, 
perhaps, significant suggestions and 
hidden meanings, which may throw 
a totally now light on historical 
research. 

And yet, though glory depends 
on history as thoroughly as s^ing- 
ships depend on wind, its depend- 
ence has never in any way affected 
its nature or career. The means by 
which it is attained have increased 
and multiplied; its sources have 
become various and conflicting ; 
but the effects which it produces 
have remained unvaried since it 
was invented. History, with its 
thousand tongues — history, “the 
experience of nations,” — has been 
able to add nothing to the qualities 
and results of glory since it first 
burst out before the walls of Troy. 
Through thirty centuries it has en- 
dured unchanged; it is, probably, 
unchangeable ; at each new birth it 
rei)roduces the same unvarying fea- 
tures ; it rests as solid as the bottom 
of the sea, uninfluenced by the mo- 
tion of the waves of time. It has 
always been a fniit of “virtue,” in 
the gi'esit, universal meaning of the 
word ; it is so still — the one difier- 
ence between past and present being, 
that “ virtue ” is now more varied 
and abundant, in consequence of the 
extension of the power and know- 
ledge of which men dispose. Glory, 
as Seneca observed, “ follows virtue 
like its diadow it is a public ad- 
3 B 
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niiatioii founded on brilliant deeds* 
on great intellectual results* or on 
vast public services ; it is reserved 
exclusively for those who work for 
the public good. Montaigne says it 
is the world's appreciation of groat 
actions 3" Voltaire adds that “it 
presupposes grave obstacles sur- 
mounted;” La Fontaine supports 
this last opinion by asserting that 
“ aucun chemin de fleurs no conduit 
k la gloire ; ” and Corneille confirms 
it in his famous line — “k vaincxe 
sans p 4 ril* on triomphe sans gloire.” 
It is* therefore* an illustriousness 
attached to doings in which the 
grandeur of the object is united to 
difficulty of execution ; “it is better 
than celebrity, and more than hon- 
our ; celebrity may result from bad 
actions, good ones only can give hon- 
our : but glory cannot be acquired 
except by doing more and better 
than all the world.” Still, like other 
splendours, gloiy contains degrees ; 
it is not a race in which all the 
runners come in first. As happens 
generally with sovereignties, its 
thrones are of unequal height ; its 
value varies with its motives and 
its attendant circumstances : it can- 
not reach its fullest lustre unless, to 
quote Seneca again, its srde object 
is the useful, the honest, and the 
just. Greece fighting for its free- 
dom was more glorious than con- 
quering Home; the glory of the 
groat Alexander was feebler than 
that of Hercules, for Alexander 
sought for personal satisfactions, 
while Hercules was the protector 
of sufTering humanity, the Don 
Quixote of mythology. Bnitus was 
superbly glorious when he con- 
demned his son, but Yirginius was 
not glorious when he killed his 
daughter — the latter acted for the 
honour of his family, the former 
for his country’s good : Yirginius 
was a good father and an honest 
man, but Brutus was a grand citizen. 
And a hundred other similar com- 


parisons might be made between 
the sorts* the shades* the looks of 
glory; each country supplies ex- 
amples, each age affords us types* of 
the varying intensities of renown. 
It is quite true that* as the Konians 
put it* “ glory enlarges life,” but it 
enlarges it most unequally; some- 
times it simply stretches it a litUe* 
with a pressure so soft and gentle 
that no appreciable disturbance is 
produced ; sometimes it forces back 
the walls which enclose our small 
existences, and loudly claims more 
space and light for those it honours ; 
and sometimes it uproots and clears 
away all limits, destroys all ob- 
stacles to its voice, calls upon the 
amazed world to listen, and then 
proclaims tliat another name is 
written on the first page of tlie great 
roll of fiime. Then life is “en- 
larged ” indeed ; but, fortunately for 
quiet people* this does not happen 
often. 

The means by which glory can 
be obtained are quite as uuincrous 
os the forms which it assumes ; 
they are abundantly sufficient to 
largely stimulate ambition. In- 
deed it would be somewhat im- 
prudent to assert that any cause 
whatever, provided it be of public 
interest, is incontestably and al)so- 
lutely incapable of producing glory. 
There is no certain reason* as 
things arc going now, for exclud- 
ing any of the higher works of men 
from the chance of winning it. It 
might, in such a case* be limited and 
8|)ecial, but still it would be, in a 
small way, a member of the family* 
a poor relation, looked down upon, 
perhaps, by its grander cousins, but 
with the same blood circulating in 
its veins, and with as much real 
right as they to stand out 1)efore 
the universe. And this possibility 
seems likely to increase; for oa 
throughout Europe the tendency of 
our epoch is to overthrow monopo- 
lies* to 0}>en life to competition* to 
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encourage all the talents; and as 
we are simultaneously acquiring a 
keener sense of the value of success, 
a clearer appreciation of the relative 
importance of the great acts and ob- 
jects of national existence, — it fol- 
lows not only that wo havo more can- 
didates fit to contend for glory, but 
that we are offering to those candi- 
dates new fields of action. Wo see 
these influences at work around us ; 
examples stand up vividly before us; 
the representatives of now action 
are coming to the front and claim- 
ing their share of fame. Watt 
and Stevenson have attained 
true glory; other labourers of our 
century have almost deserved it 
too; and most of the careers of 
men are followed now with a vig- 
our and a brilliancy which elevate 
and ennoble, and which promise 
brightly for the progress of our 
children. There was a time when 
gloiy was mainly won by war ; but 
that time passed long ago, and, 
though war is still a fertile source 
of vigorous renown, it has aban- 
doned all pretension to inono])oly. 
Literature, religion, science, art, have 
claimed and have acquired the 
larger share in the formation of 
this great product. Lycurgus, Plato, 
St Augustin, Alichael Angelo, Col- 
umbus, Goethe, Beethoven, have 
gained a glory which is as great in 
quantity, and purer far in quality, 
than any that mere battle has ever 
won. Even in those early days 
when fighting was the serious occu- 
pation of the world, a doubt arose 
as to the sufficiency of slaughter to 
constitute real glory. Most of the 
great conquerors were evidently con- 
vinced that battle was not enough; 
and that if they were to become 
really grand, they must add to it 
some other claim on the admiration 
of mankind. When we look through 
the glorious periods of the world’s 
history we find that, with rare ex- 
iceptions, warring is not their chief 


characteristic ; there is a good deal 
of it in some of them, it is true, but 
there are generally other things as 
weU, and in one or two of them 
there is no victory at all. 

Solomon, for instance, who was the 
first glorious monarch that we know 
much about, was certainly not a 
warrior. He seems to have done no 
fighting, and to have gained his re- 
markable reputation by wealth and 
wisdom only; unless, indeed, the 
story that he had a 'thousand wives 
in any way contributed to it. But 
even if it did, it would only show 
that he was very brave towards 
women — which form of courage has 
not, thus iar, been usually regarded 
as a ground for glory. 

Pericles, who has given his name 
to the second famous period, was 
certainly a soldier, and a good one 
too; but he was a grand adminis- 
trator as well, and a great lover of 
the arts. Even his peculiar defect 
of getting his accounts into horrible 
disorder has not prevented the dura- 
tion of his renown ; it only serves to 
comfort public functionaries whose 
ledgers do not balance. 

Alexander, however, was a con- 
queror, and little else besides; for 
though he did not habitually de- 
stroy, and rather tried to civilise and 
preserve, ho did so only as a con- 
sequence of his theories of the use 
of conquest. He had no pacific 
virtues ; on the contrary, he was a 
most offensive, murderous brute. It 
is true that he was friendly with 
Apelles ; that he refused to bum up 
Athens ; that he spared the house of 
Pindar at the sack of Thebes ; that 
he treated Poms and Darius with 
generosity when he made them 
prisoners, and that he took from 
them nothing but glory ;” but, not- 
withstanding these exceptions, he 
was little more than a half-savage 
soldier, and he supplies the one 
example of a purely military glory. 

The Augustan epoch of Bomon 
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histoTy was literary and brilliant 
for more than conquering. 

Carl the Great (let us respectfully 
agree with Mr Freeman that, as he 
was not a Frenchman, it is absurd 
to call him Charlemagne) was a true 
captain ; there is no room for doubt 
about it : but ho was a fiimous law- 
giver as well ; and, considering his 
education and his surroundiiigs, ho 
had the soundest notions about 
literature, and was singularly strong 
on crops and culture. 

The splendid century of the 
Benaissance, with which the name 
of Leo X. has become associated, 
was full of political disorder ; and 
the coming of the Iteformation gave 
to it a character of religious struggle 
and excitement. But how easily we 
forget that Pope Leo went to war 
— how easily we lose sight of his 
anxieties and his worries ; to most 
of us he is solely the great jMedici, 
the patron and the godfather of a 
new period, when glory budded in 
the closet and the studio, and not 
on battle-fields. 

Ferdinand and Isabella made 
Spain one nation, and drove the 
Moor across the seas ; but their 
true glory is that America was dis- 
covert in their reign. 

In recent times, h<ave not the 
glories of the great Peter, and tlie 
greater Frederic, been based on civil 
merits as well as on military suc- 
cesses t And, to close the list with 
the greatest name of all, was not 
Napoleon something else besides a 
soldier t 

These examples appear to be con- 
clusive, and to show that, however 
largely war has been an origin of 
glory, other causes have produced 
it oftener and more largely still. 
And, in addition to the proof posi- 
tiv(i thus supplied, there is abun- 
dance of proof negative as well ; for 
history is crammed full of soldiers 
who wore always fighting splendidly, 


who really did great things in 
combat, but who never thereby 
earned a place in the catalogue 
of true fame. The various bar- 
barians who upset Rome, the Aral)s 
who mastered Africa and Spain, 
the Turks who destroyed the East- 
ern Empire, were certainly good 
fighters and rude conquerors; but 
never did any one of them win 
standing -romn amongst the great 
vrarriors of the world. We look at 
them as fierce bull-dogs rather than 
as out -shining governors of men. 
They augment the proof that arms 
alone, however successful they may 
be, do not invariably and of necessity 
bestow eternal greatness. What- 
ever be our prejudice in favour of 
military glory — and, until we really 
know what wax is, that prejudice 
seems natural and justifiable — we 
cannot help acknowledging that 
more than half of the accepted 
glories of the world have sprang 
from civil sources. 

This is a satisfactory result to 
reach ; for it would have been mourn- 
ful to be obliged to own that evi- 
dence and experience incline the 
other way, and that warfare really 
is the one great progenitor of glory. 
And our regret would have been 
based not only on the insufiicioncy of 
the cause, but also on the unsatisfac- 
tory character of the elTect ; for of all 
the categories of glory, that which is 
won on battle-fields is the only one 
which really constitutes a vanity. 
No other glories stoop to self-esteem 
(though they do like a little flattery), 
but the pride which a people feels 
in conquest constitutes by far the 
largest element of its international 
conceit ; and conceit of that sort in- 
variably takes a shape which is at 
once aggressive and offensive. The 
bumptiousness of victory presents 
the most colossal form of selfishness 
and impertinence ; the bully of our 
school days and Prussia of to- 
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day are examples of the fruit which 
it produces. AVe may indeed re- 
joice that time and knowledge hare 
generated now seeds of gloryp and 
that, though the flower retains its 
old perfectness of form, its ancient 
hrilliancy of colour, the plant itself 
has discovered how to grow on other 
soils than those which were once 
supposed to he essential to its de- 
velopment Even material progress 
may now ho classed amongst the 
possible origins of glory; national 
prosperity, successful trade, great 
fleets of merchant-ships, increased 
production of the taxes, inventions, 
and the advance of comfort and 
wellheing, may all he counted, in 
the actual condition of the world’s 
opinions, as elements of the glory of 
a state. It is well that wo have 
reached this intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the true nature of renown ; 
for it would have been strange in- 
deed if glory, the child of virtue, 
had remained inaccessible otherwise 
than by war, a process vrhich is ab- 
solutely contrary to virtue. It is 
true that there are around us many 
instances of such dissimilarity be- 
tween origins and results : bright 
butterflies {ire hatched from cater- 
pillars ; sweet perfumes are now ex- 
tracted from the residues of gas- 
making; paupers gn)W sometimes 
rich : on this showing, consecjuently, 
there ought to be no essential reason 
why, in principle, unworthy causes 
should not occasionally produce 
fame. But, whatever bo the theo- 
retical considerations on the point, 
it is manifest that, in practice, glory 
is unlike butterflies, sweet smells, or 
money ; it positively will not take 
birth in dirty places ; it is too high 
bred to accept low contacts ; and if 
it not unfrequently sprouts up in 
blood and battle, it is from mere 
force of habit and from ignorance of 
the fact that ivar is atrociously un- 
virtuous. This lost assertion renders 


it advisable to look at war a little, 
in order to see how it really is com- 
posed ; the explanation will enable 
us to letter judge the nature of the 
relationship between it and glory. 

What is this war which seems so 
grand ; this war whose echoes fill 
the earth, whose fire-flashes dazzle 
onlookers ; this war which agi- 
tates us beyond all excitements} 
Enough, in all conscience, has been 
written about its grandeur, its 
ferocity, its horror. We have all 
been told a thousand times that 
it has exercised more influence than 
any other cause on the history of 
the world ; we are aware that it has 
made and unmade nations ; we know 
that it produces slaughter, suffering, 
starvation, and disease; and that in 
no case, however necessaiy it may 
have been, has it done real good to 
men. We are conscious that it has 
never caused lasting benefits to either 
conquerors or conquered ; that it has 
invariably, in the long-run, damaged 
both sides ; and that the one aigu- 
ment which can be invoked in 
favour of it is, that wo cannot do 
without it. But, notwithstanding 
all these convictions, we go on 
admiring it and building glory on it. 
We are divided into the b^ who 
think war a pleasure, and the good 
who think it a necessity;” but^ 
whichever way we take it, we re- 
spect in it tlie sovereign tribunal of 
the eai'th. Now, here begins our 
blindness ; hero we indulge the sort 
of fallacy which Lord Stowell called 
a ‘‘wild conceit;” for how can respect 
be due to a tribunal whoso first act is 
to suppress all law, to annul all right, 
to put uii end to justice? This is what 
war does, for war cannot coexist 
with justice, right, or law ; and the 
evidence thereof is wofully abun- 
dant. We find it everywhere. 
Marius exclaimed that “ the din of 
arms prevented his hearing the 
lawd;” the bashful Pompey, who 
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was BO timid that he blushed when 
he had to speak in public, asked, 
Am I, who am in arms, to think 
of laws ? ” Ennius said of soldiers, 
**They have rocourso to arms and 
not to right ; ” and Tacitus infonns 
us (though wo were awaro of it 
without his attestation) tliat ^‘in 
the highest fortum*, what is sti’ongest 
is most Just.” If fi-om this purely 
Soman evidonco we turn elsewhere 
about tho world, wo find great 
mounds of proofs to tho same 
effect. Tho hooks on the Law of 
Nations are brimful of it, and we 
may consult thorn usefully and 
safely, for they do not touch the 
sentimental phases of tho case, or 
even analyse its moral elements ; 
they confine themselves to prin- 
ciples, practices, and precedents ; 
they indicate tho rules whicli ought 
to guide belligerents; they acquaint 
us with the principles on which war 
should be conducted. 

They tell us that the first conse- 
quence of war, in its action on riglit 
and justice, is to abrogate all 
treaties which previously existed be- 
tween tlie warring nations. Now 
^'abrogating treaties” is a euphemism 
for doing away with law, for treaties 
are the law by which nations regu- 
late their mutual relations; and 
though it may be urged that, as war 
puts an end to all relations, there 
no longer remains anything to reg- 
ulate, that argument is illusory ; 
it neglects the substance for the 
shadow; it considers only the re- 
sult, and fails to justify the cause. 
The fact remains unaltered that the 
instant consequence of a state of war 
is to destroy all former legal bonds be- 
tween the parties, including, besides 
treaties, all the unwritten rules and 
usages which arc habitually applied 
between friendly states, and to free 
them from all further care for the 
obligations which, to that moment, 
had served to guide their mutual 
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attitude. But here again it will be 
said that those cancelled obligations 
are at once replaced by other duties 
fitted to tho now conditions which 
result from war, and that these latter 
duties constitute a now legal bond 
as strict and real as that which rested 
oil the previous obligations contrac- 
ted during peace. Such reasoning is, 
however, in contradiction with all 
our ideas of right : we have been 
taught to think that right is based 
on truths which cannot vary ; that 
it is unchanging always and for 
ever, in principle and in applica- 
tion ; that robbery and munler, for 
example, arc invariably wrong. If 
this be a cori'ect impression, how 
can it ever become right to legalise 
robbery and murder 1 How can it 
be justice, to use the wonls of Cato, 
“ to put jnivatc robbers into ])rison, 
while public robbem ore seen in 
jmrple and in gold ” ) If the com- 
mandments do not mislead us, and 
if the code which we have based 
upon them is not altogether child- 
ish, it really is and always will bo 
wrong to kill and steal. Tho ques- 
tion is, of course, o])cn to discus- 
sion, like all other c^uestions; and 
ingenious minds may find subtle 
reasonings to show that nothing can 
bo more beneficial to humanity, or 
more in harmony with the objects 
of creation, than to assassinate and 
rob : but notwitlistanding the con- 
siderations which may be invoked 
in favour of that view, tho popular 
impression is at present the otlicr 
way. There is a general feeling 
not only that robbery and murder 
deserve punisliment, but that they 
never can under any circumstances 
become acts of virtue. Common- 
sense joins justice in insisting on 
the soundness of this view, and in 
protesting that the laws of war are 
powerless to change axioms which 
are as immovable as the north star. 
Of course, both robbery and murder 
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and all manner of ill-treatments are 
necessary in war, and of course war 
is indispensable and must go on; 
but let war bo recognised as it is, 
and lot us cease to attribute to it 
tbo imaginary faculty of conferring 
upon wrong the qualities of right. 
We ai-e not making the absurd at- 
tempt to prove that war in itself 
is bad, or that it ought to be suj)- 
pressed ; that insensate eifort may 
be a1>andonGd to the excellent en- 
thusiasts who are ple;i8cd to waste 
U])on it their eneigy and their time : 
our object is very dilicrent ; it is to 
show that, however needful war 
may be, it is utterly unworthy of 
moral approbation, and ought not 
consotpiently to be admitted as a 
source of glory. Material admira- 
tion it may legitimately provoke ; 
but glory is 8up]ioscd to derive its 
breath from other parents than phy- 
sical endurance, brute strength, or 
successful violence. If this hist 
idea be wrong, then the remains of 
Cribb and Sayers should be trans- 
ferred at once to Westminster 
Abbey, a vote of thanks should l)o 
addn^ssed by Parliament to tlieir 
nicmorics, and toum and country 
houses should be bought by national 
subscription for their descendants. 

All this is not much like virtue, 
but nt all events it is truth ; and 
yet, though truth and virtue meet 
hen) once more, according to their 
ohl habit, they cannot travel on to- 
gether in agreeable friendship, but 
must separate at once, with a dis- 
tant bow, as if they were mere 
casual acquaintances. Tnith some- 
times obtains permission to follow 
a campaign and to write home let- 
ters to the newspapers ; but virtue 
has no place in camps, and no gen- 
eral would allow rations to so em- 
barrassing a follower. Virtue would 
therefore starve if it tried to stop; 
for though truth can pillage for sub- 
sistence (as it often pillages for 


news), poor virtue could not conde- 
scend to feed itself by such un- 
worthy means, and would have to 
look on hungrUy and die. So it 
wisely recognises that it had better 
stay away. 

One glance at war has thus suf- 
ficed to show us that its first step 
is to renounce all relations with 
those two venerable personages law 
and virtue ; and, as we go on, we 
shall find it break with so many 
other worthy principles that we shall 
end by being unable to discover any 
moral merits excepting sometimes 
truth, with which it remains on 
s])caking terms. And yet it has 
always been a source of glory. It 
deludes us by its dangers, its bril- 
liancies, its results : its cruel splen- 
dours dazzle us; the sufferings which 
it causes startle us; its vast conse- 
quences impress us ; and, in our hot 
eagerness and emotion, we give no 
thought to the underlying falseness. 
We fancy tliat we know what war 
is, that we judge it, and appreciate 
it ; we imagine that we understand 
it and measure it exactly ; and that, 
though sad indeed, it really is grand 
and noble. It does seem so from 
the standpoint whence wo habitu- 
ally perceive it; but regarded at 
other angles, looked at especially 
from beneath, with a dear view of 
its foundations, it becomes the most 
tremendous sham, the most incom- 
parable imposture, which men have 
hitherto invented. There is no 
other such example of the successful 
covering up of the black side of a 
big subject; nowhere else are all 
the moral principles on which life 
habitually rests pitched coolly into 
a comer to lie there behind a gor- 
geous curtain until they are once 
more wanted; vainly should we 
look elsewhere for a second case of 
huge iniquity kept out of sight by 
a radiance of deceptive mfl^esty. 
Nearlyall of us ore so blinded by this 
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coroscatmg brightness that we take 
it to be good honest light ; and un- 
der that erroneous conviction we 
form our notions about war. It 
would be useless to define the popu- 
lar impression on the subject; to 
describe the conflicting sentiments 
of horror, admiration, tumult, pity, 
fascination, applause, and awe which 
war usually provokes amongst spec- 
tators : wo have passed recently 
through that state of mind; we 
know it well, and do not require to 
be reminded of it. But what we 
rarely think of, what indeed we 
scarcely realise at all, is the moral 
blank which war creates, the sup- 
pression of all right and consci- 
ence which accompanies this glory. 
We stare at its material conse- 
quences; we mourn over the ma- 
terial price at which the conse- 
quences are bought; but somehow 
we lose sight almost entirely of the 
inversion of all the rules of morality 
and duty which it entails. Indeed 
wo fancy that all sorts of conscien- 
tious changes have been introduced 
latterly into the ordering of war; 
and that we have carried it, after 
centuries of improvements and re- 
forms, to a singularly high state of 
combined gentleness and destruc- 
tion. The so-called Laws of War 
will enlighten us os to these im- 
provements. 

The first point which strikes us 
in these laws is the separate and 
special character which they as- 
sume, and the absence of all kins- 
manship or relation between them 
and ordinary laws. Their essential 
object is to confer on fighting na- 
tions a new class of rights which 
did not exist in time of peace, which 
are in total contradiction with all 
other rights, and which seem conse- 
quently to lead us to the absurd 
conclusion that right is not a prin- 
ciple but a mere matter of time and 
place, and that there may be two 


rights on the same question. How- 
ever much we may repeat to our- 
selves that all this is necessary, no 
necessity can persuade us that it is 
licit: wo fed instinctively that 
these Laws of War are not laws at 
all: we see tliat they contain ab- 
solutely none of the conditions 
which are indispensable to Icgdity; 
tliat they are nothing else than ar- 
bitrary, temporary ^cs, adopted, 
in the absence of all law, because 
any rule, no matter what, is prefer- 
able to anarchy. It may be said that 
what they enact is lawful, but that 
it is not legal; for there is certainly a 
difference in the meaning of the two 
words, although the dictionaries do 
not stale it. Lawfulness apparently 
implies that an action is authorised 
by a law, whatever be that law, and 
whatever be the action authorised ; 
but legality seems to indicate ‘‘ the 
inward principle as well os the ex- 
ternal fonn, the spirit as well as the 
letter" of the law. If this distinc- 
tion be correct, the word legality can 
apply only to such provisions as are 
in harmony with eternal right and 
justice : and as the object of the Laws 
of War is to regulate proceedings 
which are in opposition with right 
and justice, it seems to follow, logical- 
ly, that they are themselves illegal. 
For instance, these laws lay it down 
that all citizens of a nation become 
the personal enemies of all citizens 
of a hostile nation, and are bound, 
in theory, to kill each other when- 
ever they meet face to face ; and by 
another article of the same code, 
enemies continue enemies every-- 
where, the whole world over, with 
the one satisfactory reserve tliat 
they cannot fight on neutral terri- 
toTy. This principle applies so 
copiously that women and children 
are included in its action, and are, 
putatively, enemies," like men; 
though bdligerents are now good 
enough not to shoot them indiscrim- 
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inately, but limit their rcBponsibil- 
ity to the acts of war which they 
may personally commit. Accord- 
ing to these definitions, war ought 
to render contending countries very 
like that odd cave in Florida in 
which countless myriads of rattle- 
snakes are continuously eating each 
other up. Another honest edict is, 
that whenhostilities begin, all private 
debts are immediately suspended 
between subjects of warring States ; 
bills of exchange remain unpaid, and 
contracts become void : for traders 
with liabilities abroad a rupture of 
the peace may consequently be a de- 
lightful incident, while it ruins those 
unlucky persons who have money 
to receive. And then comes that 
curious abomination privateering, 
by which energetic sailors are per- 
mitted to turn pirates without being 
hung; by w'hich private individuals 
acquire the power of carrying on 
sea combat for their own account, 
ns if they were emperors or sharks. 
It can scarcely be pretended that 
prescriptions such as these are 
legal,” for they are in opposition 
with the whole essence and signifi- 
catiim of legality as it is understood 
and practised in every other circum- 
stance of life. It cannot be assorted 
that the exceptional situation created 
by the breaking out of war sup- 
presses fundamental truths, enables 
States to upset moral axioms, and 
empowers them to change the en- 
tire substance of their responsibili- 
ties and duties. It ciuinot be 
alleged that what was quite wrong 
yesterday can grow (juite right 
to-day; that what was false can 
suddenly become true; that fixed 
principles can change at the sound- 
ing of a trumpet. Either there is 
no reality in anything, or else the 
Laws of War are an absurd and lying 
mask under which the world is 
mean and weak enough to try to 
hide its consciousness that war is a 


foul evil-doer, knowing" neither hon- 
esty, nor sincerity, nor virtue. 

And it is on foundations such as 
these that men build glory ! 

There is plenty more of the same 
kind to say. Thus far wo have 
talked only of the theory : let us look 
a little at the practice: let us contem- 
plate these soldiers whose deeds fill 
history; what we shall observe in 
them will not modify our opinion. 
Is it not a curious commentary on 
the idea of military glory, that, 
since wars began, warriors have 
been paid for fighting f Is it not 
rather contradictory that fame and 
booty should associate together, that 
pillage and renown should march in 
company Y And is it not more fan- 
tastic still that these laws of war, 
which allow military money-making 
without stint on land, should sud- 
denly become so frightfully particu- 
lar, when they turn to sea, that no 
naval prize is good until it has been 
verified and condemned by special 
judges ? It is amusing to take note 
of this violent reaction towards 
seeming honesty ; it shows us 
that, even in the midst of battle, 
there remains a memory of the 
old fancies about fair play, and 
that conscience has insisted on the 
partial application of those fancies 
as a homage to the suspended laws 
of peace. It must, however, bo 
particularly vexing to sailors and 
marines to think, that while they 
are obliged to ask leave of lawyers 
before they can comfort themselves 
with their takings, their colleagues 
in the other service enjoy their per- 
quisites unchecked, and can appro- 
priate, without control or hindrance, 
all the loot they can get hold of on 
battle-fields or in stormed towns. 
Sailors, it is true, have one advan- 
tage which compensates them for 
this restriction ; they can seize 
prizes wherever they can find them, - 
in all latitudes; while the official 
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plunderinjv of land combatants is 
now limited, by usage, to conquered 
Africans and Asiatics. Europeans 
seem, of late years, to have politely 
ceased to strip each other’s dead, 
and to sack each others citadels and 
cities: they have substituted an- 
other form of pecuniary prolit, less 
exciting but more advantageous; 
they have adopted, in place of the 
elementary system of authorised 
individuid rapine, the laiger, cleaner, 
and more scientitic spoliation of re- 
quisitions and indemnities. This 
modern progress does not, however, 
really afl'ect the question : the Wn- 
dit practice of pillage and marauding 
has changed its shape ; but the ohl 
principle of making money out of 
war remains in fuller force than 
ever. If we are to believe histori- 
ans, kings simply fought for glory 
in tlie early days : we are assured 
that, until the time of Ninus, war- 
riors *Mid not seek empire, but 
glory; and, content with victory, 
abstained from empire.” If this ^ 
true, the ante-Einus period may 
have merited much undisputed 
fame, only the want of a contempo- 
raneous clironicler has prevented our 
knowing enough about it to judge 
with certainty. According to this 
story it was I^iniis who, by invent- 
ing conquest, destroyed pure mili- 
tary glory. Since his day war has 
become a trade in which the firm, 
the managers, and the clerks, all 
seek for profit : in that respect it is 
like upholstering or making nails, 
only it is less comfortable and more 
dangerous. Ninus is the first ex- 
ample (supposing always that the 
legend is exact) of wliat we now 
call a practical man of business : ” 
he thought mere glory quite absurd ; 
he was not content to fight for an 
idea,” so he employed victory to 
vin lands, gold, and subjects ; and 
bis example Las been largely fol- 
lowed. 


It is now followed more than 
ever: the theory of extracting profit 
out of battle is growing all around 
us : campaigns invariably finish by 
a payment in cash or territory ; it 
is in hope of a compensating gain 
of some kind that Europe keeps up 
countless armies, and feverishly goes 
on improving armaments. The ef- 
fort to develop force is, however, 
not a new one : in this odd trade of 
fighting, “ ou, pour vivre, on se fait 
tuer,” the world has been constantly 
advancing: wo have got on, by 
degrees, from the most elementary, 
to the most scientific forms of 
mutual destruction ; the intellec- 
tual character of the means of war 
lias risen in more tlian equivalent 
proportion to the development of 
intellect in other callings; os ^Ir 
Eagehot says, the progress of the 
military art is ‘‘the most showy 
fact in humau history.” And, 
during it'ceiit centuries at least, 
it has been aided by the marked 
change which has been occurring 
in the influence of our civilisation 
as comjiared with that of ancient 
times. Civilisation no longer mokes 
men unwarlike or clfeminatc ; on 
the contrary, it has become an in- 
vigorating, fortifying power, both to 
mind and body ; it renders us more 
fit than ever to discharge the 
functions of a soldier. But, while 
it has im])rovod both men and 
weapons, it has simultsineously 
confirmed the money-making ten- 
dencies of war; indeed, after the 
example we liad four years ago, it 
is rather friglitcning to look forwaid 
to the &te of the conquered country 
in the next struggle which comes 
off. We may bo quite certain that 
tons of gold will be demanded as if 
they were cigars or allumettea ; and 
that the character of ill-tempered 
commercial speculation which war 
is more and more assuming, will 
come glaring out with a ferocity of 
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puiposo of which wo have had no 
example since the time of Shylock. 
We sLill hear no more of generosity : 
no one will over think of imitating 
the conduct of the Eomans to the 
population of Camerina ; indeed, 
it will prohahly he denied that there 
is any truth in the story told by 
Orotius, that after the Cainerinotes 
had been defeated, seized, and sold 
by Claudius, the Koman people, 
doubtful of the justice of the pro- 
ceeding, sought out the recent 
slaves, repurchased them, restored 
their liberty and their property, 
and gave them a dwelling-place on 
the A veil tine. Modem war is not 
conducted after that foolish fashion; 
it winds up now, just os a police case 
docs, with a line of live milliards 
and costs. 

These considerations seem to 
prove the soundness of the view 
which has been advocated hero; 
they lead us to admit tliat, whatever 
be the utilities of war, it never has 
been, and never can be, an honest 
process ; and tliat, consequently, it 
is an unclean origin for glory. As 
tliat is what we have been endeavour- 
ing to establish, we cun now change 
the subject, and lift up our eyes to 
purer sources of renown. 

The genius of creation confers a 
very dill'ereiit glory from that which 
the faculty of destniction is able to 
bestow : the originators of human 
knowledge, the great teachers of 
mankind, have a vastly higher and 
brighter claim to our admiration, 
tliaiL all the chieftains of the hosts 
of war. The progi'ess of the 
sciences, the letters, and the arts, 
has raised up a larger mass of spoir 
less fame than all the world has 
known from war ; fame of a sort that 
we can all applaud without distinc- 
tion of nationality, fur wo all gain 
equally by its causes, whatever be 
our country. That glory illuminates 
the whole earth ; it has opened for 


us new conditions of existence and 
sensation; it has raised us nearer 
to eternal truth by enabling us to 
better understand that truth. That, 
indeed, is glory undeniable, whether 
it bo won by studying the living 
things around us, the rocks beneath 
us, or the stars above us ; whether 
it rests on abstractions of pure 
thought, on the analysis of man 
himself, or on the display of mind 
in art or letters. To celebrate it we 
need no battle-pieces and no trophies, 
no soundings of the tmmpet, no 
laurels and no cannon ; it can be 
duly lionoured in one form only, by 
the gratitude of all society, through- 
out the centuries, for the immensity 
of the service rendered. Tliis glory 
is complete, unsullied, unattackable; 
for it has been gained without in- 
flicting siiffcring or practising in- 
justice. Of each of those who have 
acquired it we may say, in the words 
of the inscription on the bust of 
Moli^re at the French Academy — 
“Eien nc manque a sa gloire; il 
manqiiait a la ndtre.” 

The purity of the sources of non- 
militaiy glory suffices, singly, to 
authorise these big descriptions of 
it; but there is about it a special 
characteristic wliich justifies them 
further still. JS^ations usually become 
wildly vain of their successful sol- 
diers ; but their pride in tlieir great 
civili^s never stoops to vanity — 
it remains high, wise, and worthy. 
Soldiers rouse up a feverish excite- 
ment which civilians, luckily, do not 
provoke. The crowd is always ready 
to feel personal conceit about the 
warrior; while civil virtue causes 
a calmer but far nobler emotion. 
The pride of nations is less per- 
manently served by triumphant wars 
than by great uses of the mind for 
public good; but that pride remains 
strictly national in the latter case, 
while it becomes singularly indi- 
vidual in the former. Each member 
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of a nation associates himsdf with 
the heroicdecds of hisfellow-country- 
xnen, and fancies, half unconsciously 
perhaps, that ho personally had some 
shore in them ; but never docs ho 
picture to himself that he has assisted 
in discoveries or in great works of 
thought. We Englishmen all imag- 
ine, for example, without mu<^ 
difficulty, that we have helped, 
indirectly, by our character, to 
win England’s battles ; or, at oil 
events, tliat wo could help seriously 
if we tried ; but very few of us sup- 
pose that we could have aided to 
find out the laws of gravitation, to 
paint Iteynolds’s pictures, or to write 
Childe Harold. It naturally results 
from this wide difference of impres- 
sion that, while tlie militaiy gloiy of 
a slate is appropriated, in small frac- 
tious, by each of its enthusiastic 
citizens, its civil glory remains 
always condensed and national ; it 
continues to be the undivided pro- 
perty of all, with no individual 
claim to any part of it. Conse- 
quently, as vanity is, after all, a 
purely personal product, as it can- 
not become national unless — as, 
however, is frequently tlie case — 
the members of the nation unite 
their own prides in a concrete form, 
in order to create a common stock, 
it follows that, as no single citizen 
feels vanity for himself in the civil 
glories of his land, that land can 
have no vanity about them either. 
They stand up, therefore, above and 
beyond all vanity; and that is a 
quality so rare, that it would suffice 
alone, oven if they possessed no 
other, to endow them with match- 
less value, and to entitlo us to say 
all good of them. 

But civil glories are so rich in 
other merits &at even this striking 
excellence can scarcely amplify 
them ; it cannot largely add to 
what is so large already ; it conse- 
quently serves for little except to 
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prove that the superiority of civil 
glory over military fame is not 
limited to the greater purity of its 
sources, but that nations take a 
higher attitude about it too. And 
if, from origin and attitude, we pass 
on to uses, wo find civil glory more 
admirable still ; for each and every 
one of its employments is an en- 
couragement and a counsel. 

“ Lives of great men nil remind us 
We can make our lives sublime;’* 

and certainly, no example is more 
stimulating or more strengthening 
than the one they set before us. Not 
that it has any application. to the 
persons of our ordinary selves ; but 
it autliorises us to ind^ge the hope 
that, after Aristotle, Bacon, and St 
Thomas — after lbi})haul, Mozart, and 
Canova — the world may some day 
see successors of their power rise up 
to brighten coming ages. 

And yet, though in origin, in 
attitude, and in uses, the peaceful 
elements of fame possess all these 
exclusive merits, it must bo owned 
that the outer aspects of glory re- 
main, as has been already said, ex- 
ceedingly alike in each of its two 
forms. The varieties are all virtually 
the same to look at : they vary in 
brilliancy and force, but that is the 
only external difference they pre- 
sent ; each glory that exists, what- 
ever be its source, is like all other 
glory : no special typo of it exists 
for civil merit, and it only remains 
for us to regret once more that suc- 
cess in war and success in peace 
should still continue to stand bn 
the same level in the world's eyes. 

And now, if wo behaved properly, 
we should put back glory on its 
pedestal, dust it carefully, surround 
it with fiowers, lights, and music, 
make a profound bow to it, and 
withdraw. But, as we have got 
hold of it, we will keep it a little 
longer and will profit by the op- 
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portuniiy to ofler to it ono small, 
lespectful observation. We re- 
served at the beginning the right 
to speak out frankly : lot us use it. 

Cflory is so great, so high, so dis- 
tant and so different from all other 
privileges, it is so thorouglily itself, 
and nothing else, that one might 
reasonably suppose it to be un- 
copyable, and an imitation of it 
to be inconceivable. Such, doubt- 
less, 'would be the case if glory 
always held itself in its lordly 
place ; if it never forgot its sovereign 
dignity; if it refused to stoop to 
make acquaintances. But glory is 
only human after all ; it is like 
all other jiowcrs, its grandeur bores 
it somewhat — it finds imperial 
solitude rather stupid, so it sur- 
rounds itself with a court. So far, 
however, glory siinjdy gives in to a 
not unnatural weakness, and can 
scarcely bo reproached for not hav- 
ing the mournful courage to live all 
alone, like Simoon the Stylitc, on 
the top of a solitaiy pillar. It is 
in its consequences, rather tlian in 
itself, that relationship with the 
outer world becomes damaging to 
gloT}' ; it is in the neighbourhood of 
parasitic envies and toady parodies, 
in the facility of imitation which easy 
contact gives, that the tnie danger 
lies. The wish to make cheap 
copies of real glory — to create, by 
impudent reproduction, an unau- 
thentic and ungaiiied fame — is fre- 
quent enough in history ; so fre- 
quent, indeed, that we see almost 
everywhere, side by side, tlie reality 
and the sham, and perceive how 
the little counterfeit has endeavour- 
ed to struggle into existence beneath 
the shade of its mighty model. 
Glory has, from all time, permitted 
assimilators to get close to it : they 
did not wait for the invention of 
photography ; they began to simu- 
late the features of the original as 
soon as it first stood out in the 


light of day. Icarus flying upwards 
to the sun and melting his waxen 
wings in its contemptuous heat; 
Phaeton madly striving to share 
Apollo’s glory and tumbling head- 
long from his car; Erostrates setting 
fire to the Temple of Diana with 
the sole object of making known 
his name, — are instances of sham 
glory in ancient times. Constan- 
tinople pretending to replace Borne; 
Amerigo Vespucci standing sponsor 
to the now world ; John of Leyden 
setting up as monarch of New Sion; 
Louis XIV. assuming as his own 
the victories of Gond6, Villars, and 
Turenne, — are mom modem cases. 
And recently we have contemplated 
George lY. professing to be the first 
gentleman in Europe, and M. Thiers 
regarding himself as King of Eranco. 
This last example is the most tre- 
mendous and the most conclusive of 
the list. M. Thiers had written so 
much about the Empire, he had 
lived in such intimacy with the 
glories of Napoleon, that he could 
not help attempting, as soon as he 
got a chance, to play at glory for 
his own account; but, in his pre- 
sumption, he got too near the sun, 
and there, like Icarus, singed off his 
wings, and, parallel to Phaeton, up- 
set his coach. And yet them are 
people who pretend that history 
does not repeat itself ! 

The lamentable story of the late 
President of the French Bepublic 
ought to be a lesson to real glory, 
as well as to aspiring quackery. It 
leads us to remark to glory, that if it 
had always stood away on its own 
high thnmc, it would not have 
turned the ambitious head of M. 
Thiers ; and that France might, not 
impossibly, have obtained a govern- 
ment by this time. It renewed 
towards him its old habit of mids- 
ing love to history, and thereby en- 
couraged the envious historian to 
imagine that it was not impractica- 
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Ue to acquire, in his own small per- 
son, some portion of the fame which 
it was his duty to describe. This 
example ought to impress on glory 
that it is really time to leave off 
stimulating small vanities second 
hand, and that is the advice which 
we presume to offer to it. Of course 
it is quite evident that in venturing 
to blame glory for foolishly conde- 
scending to provoke third-rate can- 
didates to run after it, at any cost 
to the people round them (as Phaeton 
grilled up the earth in his upstart 
folly), we are, in fact, blaming no- 
body but ourselves: we speak of 
glory as an existing personage, in 
the same sense as happiness, enthu- 
siasm, disgust, or rage, may be called 
living entities ; but, like them, it is 
nothing but a sentiment of our own 
making, for whose qualities and de- 
fects we are answerable ourselves. 
It is we who have created it, who 
have rendered it what it is, who 
have assigned to it its merits, and 
have attached to it its faults. It is 
the most superbly brilliant of our 
creations; it seems indeed almost to 
lie beyond our power of production; 
and yet, with all its gorgeous at- 
tributes, it remains helplessly under 
our control. Dependent on contem- 
porary approbation for its birth and 
baptism, dependent upon history 
for its preservation and transmission, 
it is forced to follow the caprices 
and the weaknesses of successive 
ages. The responsibility of mislead- 
ing it is therefore outs : in pretend- 
ing to remonstrate with it ive are 
discussing with ourselves ; but ive 
are talking on a subject so infinitely 
noble, that we should be both fool- 
ish and ungrateful to listen careless- 
ly. Our interest and our dignity 
are alike concerned in the mainten- 
ance of glory unparagoned and un- 
spotted ; to keep it so we have but 
to lift it higher still, above the 
reach of little hands that can but 


finger-mark it, and little tongues 
that can but smear it. What we 
should do is to decide unanimously, 
throughout the world, that, hence- 
forth, glory shall bo guanled from 
the profanation of impertinent ap- 
proach ; that everybody, as hereto- 
fore, may win it if he can : but that 
no one shall, under any pretext, be 
allowed to copy it^ and that all new 
yields of it must be original. We 
have had too many struggles for 
fictitious fame ; it is time to put a 
stop to them for good, and to insist 
that, for the future, we will admit 
nothing but authentic types. Plat- 
ed work is bad enough even when 
limited to forks and spoons ; it is 
altogether inadmissible for glory. 
False hair, false teeth, false eyes and 
noses are excusable on the ground 
of physical necessity ; but imitation 
glor}'' corresponds to no need what- 
ever, either personal or national, and 
we ought all to swear that we will 
have no more of it. False great men 
are not, however, easy to demolish ; 
and even if we make up our united 
minds that wc will suppress them, we 
shall not find the task a simple one. 
But that is no reason for not trying ; 
and certainly the result, when once 
attained, would confer an enormous 
service on posterity. An Index 
Expurgatorius of spurious renowns 
should be attached to all school 
histories, so as to prevent inex])eri- 
enced students from being any more 
deluded. It would naturally com- 
mence with that first sham glory, 
the Tower that was built at Babel ; 
and would finish, for the present, 
witli the sea-serpent, Thiers, and 
the open ocean at the pole. 

It is worth observing that the 
longing for usurped celebrity has 
been, almost invariably, confined 
to men, and that women have but 
rarely stooped to it. From Semir- 
amis to Mrs Somerville, from 
Deborah to Joan of Arc, all famoui 
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women have fairly won their fame. 
Even such minor lights as Cleopatra, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Catherine of 
liussia, had honest claims to the 
small positions tlioy assumed. This 
is prol^bly because, with their finer 
instincts, women see and feel, as 
men do not, that no faithful like- 
ness can be made of glory, and that 
when we foolishly attempt to pro- 
duce a portrait of it, we never get 
beyond caricature. Caricature 1 — 
A startling thought comes into us. 
Have we ourselves fallen into that 
same disaster without knowing itt 
We stop with a shiver of alarm. 

But we stop about glory only; 
it would be most discourteous if, 
under the sudden influence of this 
emotion, we were to leave the vani- 
ties of nations without wishing them 
good-bye. Whatever we may think 
of them, let us, at all events, be 
polite. We have made acquaintance 
with them in some detail ; we know 
approximately what they are, and 
ill what fashion they behave ; and 
we are aware that, notwithstanding 
all their outrageous faults, they have 
an excellent position in society. So 
let us conduct them to their carriage. 
Another reason for offering them our 
arm for the last time is that they are 
so wonderfully like certain painted, 
ovei^dressed, old women that we all 
have mot, who persist in youth and 
sprightliness despite their years, 
who try hard to got us to make 
a little love to tlicm, who are 
particularly ridiculous and absurd, 
hut who give good dinners, and to 
whom wo are, in consequence, civil 
from pure selfishness. Their gowns 
are riotous and show too much 
faded skin ; the diamonds on their 
fingers attract too much attention 
to their shrivelled hands ; their talk 
is simultaneously amorous and spite- 
ful: but with all these repulsive 
peculiarities, they are so full of ex- 
perience of the world, so crammed 


with amusing stories, so well up in 
social scandal, and so excessively 
insinuating, that one supports them 
as an ineviteble nuisance which has 
its pleasant side. We don't respect 
them, though we dine with them : 
we think they might just as well 
expire at once, and leave their foiv 
tunes — which are very large — to loss 
deceptive candidates for public ad- 
miration : but we should shrink 
from killing them, even if wo could 
do so without being caught; for 
our ill-will against them is scarcely 
deep enough to tempt us on to 
enme. International conceits are 
much of the same nature as these 
old ladies, and inspire the same sort 
of sentiments ; but as they do not 
act for their individual advantage — 
as they operate in no way for them- 
selves, but for all of us collectively 
— ^they differ, morally, from worldly 
dowagers. The likeness, therefore, 
does not go beyond outside simi- 
larities of features and of manner. 
The vanities of Stales wear rouge 
and ostrich-feathers, just like the 
others, and go to Court, and have 
themselves announced by tremen- 
dous names, and. make so much 
noise that they oblige everybody 
to turn round and look at them; 
but they do it all with a good in- 
tention, and are, for that one reason, 
more edifying than the wizened 
dames with whom we have been com- 
paring them. But still we can ima- 
gine no equally correct similitude 
for the antiquated pretentious man- 
nerisms by which each nation mani- 
fests its self-esteem. It would be 
far pleasanter, of course, and more 
patriotic too, to liken them to 
charming children, full of grace and 
truth and innocence ; and to comfort 
ourselves, on taking leave of them, 
with the thought that they have, 
deservedly, before them a long 
career of brightness, usefulness, and 
teaching. But, alasl we cannot 
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imagine that at all : it is quite the 
other way. These vanities will 
continue to lost on — their duration 
will, according to probabilities, be 
terribly persistent ; but they will 
not lead the cheery, lightsome, 
laughing life of well-taught girls, 
who are fitting themselves to be- 
come useful women. There is no- 
thing for them but the pertinacious 
though pro])pcd-up existence of 
frivolous, aficctcd, rich old females, 
whose early education has been 
neglected, and who have never re- 
covered the lost ground. 

Yet nations hold on solidly to 
their vanities. They do not appear 
to be at all ashamed of them, or to 
think that they are either comical 
or inutile. They treat them very 
seriously, and do not generally see 
anything to laugh at in them, — 
which utter want of the sense of 
the ridiculous makes one sorry 
for the nations. 'When we look 
back at them, they seem scarcely 
wortliy of the respectful treat- 
ment they everywhere receive. 
'We have glanced at Titles, 
Ceremonial, Decorations, Ibivileges, 
Forms, and sunJy we cannot urge 
that any of them are essential to our 
progress or our honour. Some of 
them are occasionally useful ; that is 
undeniable : but when they do hap- 
pen to be useful, it is always in sm^l 
ways; there is absolutely nothing 
in them, even in their best shape, 
which elevates or ennobles. It is 


in the Flag alone that we find a 
great idea ; it is in Glory only that 
we find a noble pride. The others, 
without exception, are little and un- 
worthy. But they are like war in 
one respect — we can use nothing 
else instead of them ; so apparently 
we shall go on employing them, as 
we go on fighting. 

Yet, after all, why should wo 
desire to suppress them t It is no 
particular concern of ours if other 
nations are rather foolish ; indeed it 
might bo advantageous to us that 
they should be so, if only the 
United Kingdom were a model of 
superior wisdom. But there again 
arises on objection ; superior wis- 
dom is often such an insufferable 
bore, that we should probably get 
quite tired of it in a fortnight, 
and should wish ourselves back 
once more amongst the general 
average of foolish people. Perhaps 
things are better as they are than 
they would bo otherwise : wo are 
not invariably safe judges of what 
suits us; and in this case, as in 
others, we might make a consider- 
able mistake by purifying too much. 

And now we say farewell to In- 
ternational Vanities. Not with 
emotion or regret, but with civil, 
calm indifference, as one salutes a 
fellow-traveller (on the Continent) 
at a journey’s end. They liavo not 
gained much by being better known ; 
they still deserve lo bo described 
as little subjects with great names. 
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Four months havo elajiscd since 
the proio^tion of Parliament, and 
the prevailing characteristic of the 
recess has been extreme quiet, almost 
stagnation, at home ; and a restless 
growing distnist and distuibance 
abroad. Sooner or later the influ- 
ences at work in Europe react on 
our own political and religions 
world, bringing to us issues to de- 
cide similar in character to those 
which occupy the Continent, but, 
fortunately for us, less portentous 
in their degree and consequences. 
'Fhe silver streak of sea which sepa- 
rates us from Continental nations 
frees us from a conscription, and 
marks oil' a home for freedom and 
peace against the millions of armed 
men who liave turned Europe into 
a vast militaiy camp. It helps and 
flivoiu's us in other ways also. We 
are not drawn into the vortex of 
Continental strife, whether political, 
military, or social ; wc work out, in 
our more compact community, and 
in insular security, our own domes- 
tic problems for ourselves, with the 
advantages derived from observa- 
tion of our neighbours ; difiiculties 
come to us in a less aggravated 
form, and they assail a people of 
established rights and liberties, 
inured for generations to habits of 
self-government and self-reliance. 
Whatever storms assail the nations 
of Europe, at times almost threaten- 
ing their very existence, we have 
hitherto managed, with some varia- 
tions of fortune, to secure tranquil- 
lity and progress. 

In a military point of view, the 
most striking circumstance of the 
recess has been the calling out an 
additional force of about 175,000 
men from the reserves of the Ger- 
man military oiganisation, in order 
to swell its cfTectivn army. The 
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state of the Continent is such that, 
after all the Germans have achiev- 
ed, — having triumphed over Den- 
mark, crushed Austria, and for a 
time at least destroyed the whole 
power of France, — they do not feel 
secure unless at a few weeks’ notice 
they can muster in thofidd 1,800,000 
men. Fiance is rapidly developing 
a refonned and powerful army; 
Spain is tom by civil strife, of 
which no one con foresee the end ; 
while Itussia reluctantly follows 
German lead in recognisiug her 
Cioveminont ; and France, probably 
under German encouragement, is 
addressed by that Government in 
firm, but unusual language. The 
great military achievements of Ger- 
many are reacting on their national 
sentiment, and IVussian arrogance 
is perhaps not easily compatible 
with a general goodwill amongst 
European nations. The enormous 
development of her power has pro- 
bably created distrust and dislike 
in the east and south, as well as 
permanent hatred in the west. 
The ominous passage at the close of 
the speech of the German Emperor 
at the opening of his Parliament, 
discloses the policy of his Govern- 
ment. After referring to his pacific 
and amicable relations with all 
foreign Governments in the usual 
language of international courtesy, 
he uses the following words of 
threat and defiance, which betray 
the apprehensions of danger, chiefly 
aroused, let us hope, by the language 
of the French press, and the neces- 
sity of preparation and caution; “I 
know myself to be free from all 
tempting thoughts to employ the 
united power of the Empire for 
other than defensive purposes. Con- 
scious of the power at our disposal, 
my Government can afford to pass 
3 0 
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over in silence the suspicions un- 
josily cast upon tlieir policy. Not 
until the mdice and party passion 
to whoso attacks wc arc exposed 
proceed from words to actions shall 
wo resent them. In such an event 
the whole nation and its Princes 
%rill join mQ in defending our hon- 
our and rights.^’ Prince Pismark, 
powerful as he is, is alert to detect 
and punish opposition, even in men 
of the rank and influence of Count 
Arnim. Ho probably feels that ho, 
like Czar Nicholas, “sits upon a 
volcano ; ” that the struggle to con- 
solidate Germany comes at a time 
full of difliculty and perplexity; 
that the conflict between Legitim- 
ism and Republicanism, between 
Ultramontane bigotry and the first 
principles of social order, pervades 
the whole of society; and that its 
most flagrant manifestations are on 
a sufficiently broad theatre to give 
him constant anxiety and alarm. 
Germany has had to face the diffi- 
cult problem of defining anew the 
limits of civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, and of recasting the re- 
lations between Church and Stale. 
Its Government declared war against 
XTltiamontanism, and the battle 
was strong enough to convulse so- 
ciety in the struggle. The hostili- 
ties aroused are not mitigated by 
any common principle or sympathy 
between the combatants, who daily 
drift further apart into open and 
avowed antagonism. Between those 
who rally round the last decree of 
papal infallibility on the one hand, 
and those who bring science to the 
support of every doubt, or who re- 
cognise civil authority and civil 
allegiance as the tics which bind 
States together, there must be in- 
creasing division. The contest be- 
tween them breaks out upon every 
topic and almost every institution, 
and increases in vehemence and 
bitterness. The spirit of national 
hatred and hoarded vengeance is also 


abroad, and those who rule the des- 
tinies of nations have every stimulus 
to watchfulness, and every cause for 
anxiety. 

We in England have similar anxi- 
eties; but at present, though per- 
haps equally threatening, they ore on 
a smaller scale. The echoes of the 
strife speak through Mr Gladstone’s 
recent pamphlet. He sjiys tliat 
one-sixth of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom liold doctrines 
which, after the Vatican decrees of 
1H70, if logically carried out, arc 
incentive to general disturbance, 
n premium u])on European wars.” 
Roman Catholic Peers who place 
a different construction on the de- 
crees from that which justifies Mr 
Gladstone’s language, arc immedi- 
ately disavowed by their co-religion- 
ists and threatened with excommuni- 
cation by Monsignore Capel.' In ro- 
fernnee to those decrees, it should be 
borne in mind that they w'cre issued 
by the I'apal Court just three days 
after tlic declaration of war by 
Prance against Germany. They 
convert tlie Roman .Catholic Church 
into a political institution within 
ev<*.ry constituted State. It is a 
terrible rift in the panoply of Ger- 
many. It may at any time become 
no small cause of dissension and 
disturbance to ourselves. Then, in 
lieu of intense national hatred and 
jealousy, we have growing class ani- 
mosities, which are fostered for poli- 
tical purposes. The strikes which 
have been so frequent are signs of a 
growing desire u])on the pari of tho 
working-classes for more prosperity 
and greater independence than they 
have hitherto enjoyed ; and tho 
results in tho future depend ujion 
whether that desire is encouraged 
and stimulated in the direction of 
attaining greater capacity for labour, 
and greater capabilities for industrial 
organisation, or whether it is per- 
verted into mere hostility to the 
class or classes immediately above 
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them, and into efforts to xedneo 
those classes to their level. Grow- 
ing experience is gradually unfold- 
ing the lesson tliat the friends who 
teach tliem that political changes 
and the spoliation of others are the 
true remedies for their ills, have 
more to gain than tliomaolvos from 
the delusions which they spread. 
The truth must gradually force its 
way that any advancement in their 
condition, or improvement in their 
general surroundings, can only result 
from increased efficiency, increased 
self-control, and more sustained 
efforts; more reliance upon them- 
selves, and less rejuning at a lot 
whicli no one but themselves has 
the power to alter or elevate. Then 
in Ireland we feel at every turn the 
influence of that Ultramontane 
spirit, which is full of hostility alike 
to the existing condition and the 
future development of States. The 
influence was felt alike in the 
introduction and in the rejection of 
last year’s Irish University Educa- 
tionBill. That Bill wasthoroughly re- 
trogradeand Ultramontane, but failed 
to satisfy the intolerant party whom 
it sought to conciliate. The move- 
ment for Home Buie is for the pre- 
sent discouraged, but it may at any 
time increase in activity and threaten 
injurious and important conse- 
quences. The spirit of aggression 
has been aroused, and it is matter 
of deep congratulation to all loyal 
subjects tliat the aggressors no long- 
er hold the balance between politick 
parties and command 'the bidding 
which such a position attracts. 

Whatever disturbing elements 
may be beneath the surface of 
society, and whatever convulsions 
may liave stirred the Continent, no 
one can deny that England remains 
tranquil and content. The working- 
classes do not yield a ready credence 
to those who endeavour to spread 
disaffection amongst them, or if 
they do they learn their mistake 


and acknowledge it. Accordixig to 
a recent theory, no one without land 
or capital has anything to conserve, 
and is bound to be a Badioal and 
revolutionist on pain of being de« ; 
nounced as an anomaly.’’ The < 
English operatives fail to see the 
matter in that light ; and the new 
constituencies protected by the 
Ballot have placed England in a 
position of vantage and tranquillBy 
which she has not occupied for ; 
many years. 

A harvest of unusual plenty 
tliroughout the world is an item in 
the events of the recess which all 
must regard with satisfiEUstion. Jt. 
has, no doubt, had something to 4o 
with the prosperous and content^ 
condition of the country, and must 
have been especially welcome to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
were especially glad to note in ICr 
Disraeli’s speech at the Mansion 
House the following passage : — 

Tlicrc is a considerable revival of 
trade and a great promise of increase 
in our commercial transactions. And 
speaking on this subject, I hope I. 
shall not disappoint those who have 
offered premature conclusions as to 
the state of the revenue, if I take 
the liberty of saving it is realLring 
all that we anticipated.” It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the prospect thus held out ; 
no Conservative would have seen, 
with patience the whole of ihe 
immense surplus of 1874 followed 
by a deficit in 1875. 

The parliamentary recess has, as 
usual, been fruitful of extra-parliar 
mentary utterances. Dislodged ' 
from their habitual supremacy, tte; 
Liberal party has not displayed any . 
great originality or resource, or any 
increased evidences of capacity to 
mind either their own or the^ 
national business. The bitter and 
apparently increasing feuds in. 
their ranks Iwere by no means' 
healed by the . temporary pertun^ 
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bation caused by the Endowed 
ISehools Act Amendment Bill ; 
the Badicols persist in regarding 
the more moderate Liberals with 
an aversion greater than they bear 
to Conservatives; and the Secularists 
in regarding Mr Forster and the 
exponents of the recent education 
policy with almost fanatical hatred. 
Mr Gladstone under these circum- 
stances maintains an unwonted and 
judicious silence, except upon those 
ecclesiastical matters which are so 
dear to his heart-, and are assuming 
in the present state of opinion a 
great importance. In answer to a 
memorial which complimented him 
upon hostility to Establishments, he 
accepted the compliment, but denied 
the use of the particular expression 
to that eifcct, which was attributed 
to him. Ill the * Contemporaiy 
Seview ’ he has explained away the 
hostility to the principle of uni- 
formity which his six resolutions 
clearly expressed ; but he was 
silent on the one question which 
Parliament and the nation arc at- 
. tending to — the extent to which 
ritual in the English Church may 
be conformed to that of Bonic, 
with the view of establishing doc- 
trines and worship which wci-e 
abolished, or believed to be abolish- 
ed, at the Beformation. In his re- 
cent pamphlet he has done a great 
political service ; nor arc wo amongst 
those who discern any ulterior ob- 
ject in view beyond that of calling 
attention to a serious position of 
affidrs, and of having a thorough 
explanation with those upon whose 
support he has so long and, as wo 
think, so disastrously relied. Upon 
no one point of cardinal importance, 
either in reference to present politi- 
cal or ecclesiastical institutions, or 
in reference to future dealings in 
regard to them, or in reference to 
the losing principles of Irisli, 
Educational, or Electoral policy, 
can the Liberal party point to 


essential agreement in their ranks ; 
or to any symptoms which indicate 
a tendency to unite ; or to the ex- 
istence of any authority which can 
enforce submission to discipline, 
and the suppi'ession, temporary or 
total, of existing disputes. The 
personal precedence of Mr Glad- 
stone himself is apparently in 
dispute, if we may judge from 
certain oratorical exhibitions last 
sessiou, and the frequent discussions 
of his fitness and title to the post 
of Opposition leader, which his 
friends, with singular iiuliscrction 
and foigetfulncss of party custom 
and etiquette, persist in conducting 
in ]>ublic. 

tinder these cii'cumstanecs, the 
speeches of the j^^'ouiiiicnt mem- 
bers of the party must possess a 
mournful interest, both to them- 
selves and to their followers. It 
has been deemed necessary, so we 
are often told in the Opposition 
organs, to raise the spirits of the 
party ; ” and wake it uji from its 
extreme and exaggerated despon- 
dency. Several speeches have been 
made with that view, notably by 
Mr Ooschen, who has been making 
praiseworthy efforts to work his 
way to the fiont, but whose speeches 
have been irreverently described by 
malcontent Liberals of one class as 
mere “whistling for the wind:” 
whilst, on the other hand, they fail 
to charm even Liberals of Mr 
Bouverie's class, who persist in 
lamentations which make the task 
of “ raising the spirits ” of the party 
exceedingly difficult and compli- 
cated. It is beyond the power of 
Mr Goschen, or anybody else, to ad- 
minister a restorative to men who 
talk in this way. “I have ever 
belonged to that great Liberal 
party, moderate in its views, and 
desirous of improvement and ad- 
vancement; and 1 was spared by 
not being in the House of Com- 
mons the being a witness of tho 
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consummation of that great catos- 
tiopho which, at any rate for a 
timo, has pretty nearly annihilated 
that Liberal party in the House of 
Commons. We were led by our 
generals with drums beating, trum- 
pets blowing, and dags dying, into 
the jaws of destruction, into the 
Caudine Forks, where we were 
practically annihilated.” Tliis docs 
not say much for Mr Goschen’s 
powers of consolation, or his success 
in reanimating the Liberal party. 
For Mr IJouveiic proceeds in any- 
thing but a cheerful or even a 
resigned s]>irit. “ I can’t but 
mourn and lament the chaos which 
scorns to liavc fallen upon the 
Lil)Gral ])arty.” And in regard to 
the future policy of that party he 
says : It is a mistake to siipj^oso 
that the business of the Liberal 
party in this country lias been his- 
torically, or is now, one of j)crj)ctual 
alteration and change. ... A 
notion seems to ]iosscss a great 
many poo])lc, that if you aw; a 
Liberal you are ultimately to con- 
template the destruction of the 
IMonorchy, the abolition of the 
House of Lords, the annihilation of 
the Established Church, and the re- 
distribution of property throughout 
the country.” He expresses the 
view that an epoch has come in the 
liistory of Liberalism when the 
national ” Libcmls (a new cpitliet, 
4^quivalcnt perhaps to Lord Ilor- 
lington’s imputation of “ edu- 
cated”) must separate themselves 
from a certain Mr Bradlaugh and 
others wdio appear to forget that 
“extreme democracy, the sway of 
numbers, in any civilised country 
like OUTS, is likely to end in des- 
potism.” 

Successful oratory in this country 
has immense power and commands 
everywhere unlimited applause. 
But it may not, perhaps, be an un- 
graceful act to turn aside for a few 
moments to pay a tribute of cour- 


tesy to oratorical performancesi 
which, whether regarded as whist- 
ling for the wind, or as attempts to 
stop the flow of tears as plentiful as 
those of Mrs Gummidge, must cer- 
tainlybe regarded as unsuccessful ap-' 
plications of the art. The "^irits 
of the party ” have not been raised ; 
and it seems to us that the stimu- 
lants which have been applied for 
that purpose have been of that weak 
and wateiy description that not 
even Sir Wilfrid Lawson could con- 
demn them as unduly exciting. 

The two best speeches were those 
of ^Ir Goschen from the official, 
and of Mr Fawcett from the non-of- 
ficial, ranks of the party, and may 
fairly bo taken to disclose the pre- 
sent attitude of the Op 2 )osition. 

AVe may rofer to Mr Goschen 
first, partly because he speaks with 
authority as an cx-Cabinet Minister, 
partly because, by comparing his 
speech at Frome in the first half of 
August with his spcccli at Bath in 
the last half of October, we can not 
merely analyse the present condi- 
tion, but understand also the recent 
gniwth, of the official Liberal mind. 
At Frome, Mr Goschen was “ willing 
to concede that there might be 
strong reasons why the recent 
change of Government might be 
advantageous to the counti]'.” Their 
liaiids, meaning his own and Mr 
Gladstone’s, he said, were not up- 
held ; “ the executive on some 
points were extremely iveak and 
“ the Liberals did a great many 
things at which the public grumbled 
excessively.” Apparently, all that 
w^as left to them was their prin- 
ciples, and even these, unfortun- 
ately, were “ enshrined in the ' 
breasts of tbe men now in ofiico, in 
the measures, the estimates, and the 
budgets of Conservatives.” At Bath, 
however, there was a change of note 
and tone. The achievements of the 
Gladstone Government were then 
written in the Statute-Book; and 
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the fact is, that the liberal Gov- 
enuneut ^vero lied out of office/* 
was on observation which he did 
not endorse” (whatever that bar- 
barous Americanism may mean), 
but “ which ho thought very cu- 
rious,” apparently regretting Uiat he 
had at FromC spoken in a manner 
ludicrously inconsistent with that 
bright idea. There was a chance 
even of recovering their imnciples, 
which he had recklessly ihro^vn 
away at Frome 3 it was all a mis- 
take to suppose that they, in all 
their sanctity and purity, were 
enshrined in the breasts of their 
opponents.’* 1 'hey “ reigned with 
the power of a despot,” which Con- 
servatives could not shako olf. 
Either way, therefore, ]\Ir (ioscheu’s 
principles ai'e in no danger, and he 
may rest and be thankful.” The 
only thing to occasion him any dis- 
quiet was 'Mt Disraeli’s expression 
last year at Glasgow — “ Do not 
mumble the dry bones of ])olitical 
economy;” it is, he says, strong 
and solid food,” and not in the least 
“dry,” What ^fr I)isTaeli really 
said OIL the occasion referred to was 
to deprecate “munching the re- 
mainder biscuit of an cifete and stag- 
nant Liberalism.” The country has 
taken the advice, and ^[r Goschen 
would do well to follow the ex- 
ample. 

The dillicult task which Mt 
Goschen had to perform was to 
answer the question so often put to 
aConservative Opposition — What is 
your policy? When in office, Mr 
Gk>schen and his friends are apt 
to say to their foes — ^What is it 
you want ; surely you arc not going 
to reverse all our measures with 
your reactionary views ? Xow their 
turn is come, and their Badical 
allies retort — ^And what is it that 
you want; surely you don’t want 
to be ^en back and no questions 
asked, just as if impunity was your 
object, and simple restoration ours. 


It is a difficult position; and mean- 
while the all-important principles 
are, it appears, enshrined ^ewhere. 
So wc observe that at Frome the 
differences in the party which 
have torn it in pieces, and threat- 
en to keep it distracted and di- 
vided, ore delicately alluded to aa 
differences respecting “ the into and 
direction of progression,” which 
iwiberals must endeavour to sink, 
and “ work as far as possible for a 
common end ; ” not the faintest in- 
dication being given of what the 
“ common” end may be. The Radi- 
cals say that the end is office for 
you and disappointment for us, 
and for that end we won’t stir a 
linger. Accordingly, two months 
afterwards, at Rath, the idea of 
sinking diiferences is for the present 
abandoned. The Liberals liavo 
plenty of thankless work to do in 
securing the continued triumph of 
principles which, if not “ enshrined*^ 
already, “ reign with the i)Ower of a 
despot ” over those in office. “ They 
must not sacrifice principles for 
union ; conviction must succeed 
union. Conviction would come ; 
but let it not be said that they were 
unable to face defeat, and that tliey 
were like an anny wliich wanted tr^ 
storm a citadel eveiy day.” It is 
due to Afr. Goschen to admit that 
ho “ munches his remainder biscuit ” 
like a man. Something of the 
llavour of Cabinet-pudding still 
hangs about it ; whilst Mr Roiiveric, 
whom his party has long fed “ with 
the bread of affiiction and the waters 
of affiiction,” is scandalised at the 
disappearance of all the victuals. 
Still the two speeches taken to- 
gether form but a lame and unsatis- 
factory party manifesto. The legis- 
lative measures of the existing Go- 
vernment, it appears, are all success- 
ful, their administration is worked 
harmoniously with the services, and 
is approved by the public. They 
cany out the very principles which 
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Mr GoHclicu regards as the salva- 
tion of the country, ivith far greater 
credit andsuccess than Mr Goschen’s 
colleagues could achieve, and yet 
Mr Goschen and liis friends must 
combine to turn them out, and strive 
for that common end,” in the name 
of those very principles which, in the 
hands of ller Majesty’s Ministers, 
are in his opinion triumphantly car- 
ried into execution. The fallacy that 
pervades Mr Gosclien’s deliverance 
was, tliat those excellent principles 
— viz., those whicli have hitherto 
been applied by her Majesty’s [Min- 
isters — are his private property. Our 
view of it is, that in his hands, and 
those of his colleagues, the i)riu- 
ciplcs which he admires so much 
were caricatured and rendered 
odious by maladministration, and 
all hope of their beneficial applica- 
tion was lost. 

One or two of the Ministers ap- 
parently were scared at Mr Goschen’s 
assertion that they had canied out 
successfully enlightened piinciplcs, 
and modestly denied the chaigc. 

Put a little more starch into your 
collar,” was Lord Palmerston’s ad- 
vice on one occasion, and never apo- 
logise for anything which is not 
condemned. This bluster about 
principles is no new device. Wiat 
th(j Conservatives undertake to give 
the country is sound policy and good 
measures ; as long as they succeed, 
their opiioiicnts will claim the prin- 
ciples for their own. As long as 
Conservatives are confident in their 
nicasui'OB, it matters little by what 
epithet others may find it conven- 
ient to distinguish them. Lord 
Palmerston, when ho first became 
Prime Minister, coolly told Sir 
Janies Graham, in the House of 
Commons, rather than give him a 
weapon of attack, that the principles 
of the new Government were those 
of Lord Aberdeen. All he meant 
was, that, strong in the confidence 
of the country, the Peelites might 


call his principles what they liked, 
so long as they only voted straight, 
and supported the Government. 

The chief feature, however, of Mr 
Goschen’s speeches, which is also ob- 
servable in those of several of the 
leading and more responsible mem- 
b(irs of the party, and honourably 
distinguishes them from the reckless 
rank and file who want new Keform 
Bills, or else that “Parliamentshould 
make its teeth meet in the Church,” 
and also from speeches like that of 
Sir Henry James, who adroitly left 
himself uncommitted upon any 
topic of serious interest, is that 
they boldly and unhesitatingly re- 
fuse to ])ledge the Liberal party 
to a sensational programme. It is, 
no doubt, by far the wiser course 
to adopt in view of the party in- 
terests ; that, however, is not our 
affair. It is an honest course to 
take os regards the country; and 
wo believe that, when the wheel of 
fortune brings Mr Goschon’s party 
to the front again, as sooner or later 
it is sure to do, ho and they will 
find their task easier, and their diffi- 
culties lessened, if they employ tlie 
interval of opposition in teaching 
their Badical allies, whose voices 
it is that are to predominate in their 
councils. National ” Liberals, as 
the new section is called, differ very 
little from “national” Conserva- 
tives. The one has to lead its party ; 
and the other to hold its party back. 
The rivalry between them must bo 
that of sound measures and wise ad- 
ministration undisturbed by those 
“nincompoops of politics,” whose 
understanding is completely lost in 
the seductions of notoriety. The 
power which these latter hold in 
reserve may be easily read in* Sir 
Henry James’s carefully balanced 
speech, which establishes his posi- 
tion as an excellent Vicar of Bray. 
It contrasts amusingly with that of 
the Solicitor-Generd, who certainly 
is not given to “ hedging,” and who 
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orgaed tlio case of tlio liconsed 
TictuoUers with an abandon which 
leayes a shadow of regret that the 
learned gentleman is not a licensed 
victualler himself. 

The next Liberal of note who as- 
sayed to “ raise the spirits " of his 
pi^y, was its returned prodigal son 
Mr Fawcett. Whilst receiving from 
his former constituents at Brighton 
an acknowledgment of his services, 
and a testimonial of their regard, ho 
took occasion to describe the politi- 
cal position from the standpoint of 
a member of the non-official rank. 
Like Mr Goschon, he did not “ con- 
sider the accession of the present 
Government a very serious misfor- 
tune.” He expected that under its 
auspices there would still have been 
progress, though at a somewhat 
slower rate. And certainly no one 
member of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons is more disquali- 
fied than Mr Fawcett from bewailing 
in any terms, extravagant or other- 
wise, the fall of the late Government, 
or from applauding either its mea- 
sures or its adminisimtive acts. 
After, however, describing his dis- 
appointments, which on the face 
of them had sprung in each case 
from the apprehension rather than 
experience of evil, he, like many 
other orators before him, worked 
himself round to a totally differ- 
ent point from that at which 
ho started; and forgetting tliat 
there had been no “very serious 
misfortune,” he deplored ‘^the mis- 
chief which ensues, and the danger 
which is incurred, when a party 
that is in opposition secures office 
by raising expectations which can- 
not be fulfilled, and by creating 
hopes which cannot bo resilised." 
Clwly this was oratorical exagge- 
ration, or else we should like to 
know what on Liberal principles 
constitutes a ''serious misfortune” 
to the country. According to Mr 
Fawcett the Conservatives " lied " 


themselves into office; according 
to Mr Goschen they " lied ” their 
opponents out of it Yet both 
these Liberal orators, on their own 
showing, regard the transaction 
with qualified approval, admit its 
necessity, describe the moderate 
hopes of progress with which it 
fills them, and never cease to con- 
gratulate themselves, notwith- 
standing temporary alarms, that 
it is their own principles which 
perpetually triumph. Certainly 
the history of Liberalism for the 
last twenty years and more, from 
the fall of Sir Robert Peel to Uie 
l^cform Bill of 1867, was marked 
throughout by raising ex|)ectations 
in opposition, which were never 
fulfilled in office. It has evidently 
demoralised the political judgment 
of the party, for they regaid the 
practice, even when erroneously 
imputed to tlieir opponents, as " no 
very serious misfortune” to the 
country. AVhen the Government is 
complimented on its Liberal prin- 
ciples, they may naturally reply, 
that approval is always welcome, 
and it is officious to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. But this 
device of raising the wind in 
op])osition and allaying it in office, 
is so extravagantly Liberal in its 
origin and character, tliat such a 
compliment can only be accepted 
at the expense of those to whom it 
exclusively belongs. When, how- 
ever, in respect of the substance of 
this speech, as compared with that of 
MrFawcott’s addresses in Parliament 
and early in the year to the electors 
of Hackney, we find that in the 
judgment of a Liberal of non ofli- 
cial but considerable standing, a 
Liberal Administration is loudly 
condemned as powerless for good, 
while a Conservative Government 
is only held up to scorn as power- 
less for mischief, we do not, look- 
ing to the quarter from wlrich it 
proceeds, quarrel with the ciiti- 
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cism. Nor do we think, having 
regard to its present dietmetions, 
that the Literal party will be 
united, if no other policy is re- 
commended for their adoption than 
the expedient which Mr Fawcett 
suggests of freedom from elec- 
tioneering expenses. 

Taking these speeches of Afr 
Goschen and Mr Fawcett as tyj)- 
ical of the mental condition of 
the party, both official and non- 
official, the obvious conclusion is 
that the Opposition has at present 
very little to ilirive on, and that 
the Government maintains utterly 
undisturbed its great authority. 
Tlici*c has, however, been one cc- 
centru: exhibition of irrepressible 
mischief. ^fr iStaiisfcld and Mr 
Mundclla have apparently organised 
a crusade against the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. The former is re- 
ported, we trust erroneously, to liave 
laid down those scandalous doc- 
trines on his own authority os an 
cx-Cabinet Minister. First, that 
Acts of Parliament passed without 
sufficientdiscussion have no claim on 
our obedience, a doctrine which is 
]dainly subversive of juiblic onler. 
Second, that men and women should 
meet together to protest against 
these Acts, the latter “ being kept 
to the front;” a doctrine which is 
subversive of public decency, and, 
unfortunately, is not unlikely to be 
obeyed. These Acts arc condemned 
on two inconsistent grounds : first, 
that they have not checked the 
8i>read of disease ; second, tliat tliey 
facilitate the practice of vice. 

Hie rapid legislation of tlie last 
few years has led the country to 
tlio distinct and determined con- 
clusion that a period of l^isla- 
tive rest, at all events in respect 
to organic changes, must be en- 
dured. The “ row of extinct 
volcanoes'’ diow no signs of ro- 
newed disturbance ; and the lesser 
prominences of the party can con- 


sume tlieir own smoke in unsuc- 
cessful elections at Nottingham and 
equally unsuccessful articles in the 
* Fortnightly.’ A review of the 
l)arliamcntary recess cannot omit 
to notice the remarkable produc- 
tion of Mr Chamberlain, entitled, 
^^'J'hc Next Page of the Liberal 
Programme.” Last year a whole 
Giecd, “ free land, free church, fiee 
schools, and free labour ” was pub- 
lished on the authority of the 
same gentleman, who has since 
been elected by Birmingham os its 
mayor, and rejected by Sheffield 
as its representative. It has the 
common property of most creeds of 
bfiing somewhat unintelligible ; and 
so its author has since compressed 
it within a single ^^page,” in the 
ho]Ki tliat what it gains in brevity 
it may lose in obscurity. Every- 
thing free, gratis, for nothing, is a 
policy wdiich will soon empty the 
pockets of taxpayers and ratepayers, 
it certainly i-oquircs no refutation. 
Mr Boebuck, whom Sheffield with 
wise discernment prefciTcd to Mr 
Chambeiiain by a large majority, 
took occasion the other day before 
his constituents, not perhaps with- 
out some reference to this rhodo- 
montade, to hope that the working- 
classes would be “free men, free 
not merely in body, but free in 
their action, politically, socially, 
civilly ; and free in the far higher 
and important consideration — ^free 
mentidly.” Otherwise — and here 
his late opponent surely sits for 
his portrait — ^tliey “ may bo swayed 
to anything and anybody by a mere 
word, by the mere voice — and I 
ivill use a word which I have used 
befoi'e, and I fear given some 
offence by so doing, but I will 
repeat it — and that is, by the mere 
word of the unworthy demagogue.” 

It is no part of Mr Chamborkin’s 
mission to “raise the spirits” of 
the party, or to promote union in 
their ranks ; and it will be a long 
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time beforo ho will figure, to iiso 
his own expression, as its Tctuniod 
prodigal son. Ho accordingly scotis 
at the notion of the accumulated 
discontent of several years being 
wiped out by the speech of “a 
young and inexperienced member 
of the Ministry.” He pointedly 
remarks that a Liberal victory will 
bring office to the Liberal leaders, 
but that he, Mr Chamberlain, and 
his friends, will derive no advantage. 
Tt is nothing to him whothor a 
Homan Catholic marquis or a pros- 
perous Dissenter controls the work- 
ing of the existing Education 
Act. Tlio Advanced Liberals are 
SUTO to be ignored, but they at least 
serve ‘‘to differentiate the AVhigs 
from the Conservatives,” a task 
which under existing circuinstanccH 
is, doubtless, one of no onlinary 
difficulty. They at least give all 
the flavour to their party, and with- 
out their re-union with their leaders 
office is impossible ; and that 1 * 0 - 
union will never be obtained unless 
“ a cry ” is got up which Mr (lo- 
schen, as the representative of the 
official leaders, and ^I'r Louverio, as 
the reprosentiitive of the non-official 
loaders, both denounce as impolitic. 

He notes that moderate Libcmls 
support and welcome these indica- 
tions of wisdom, and he steps for- 
ward to warn them that they will 
never regain power on niod(?rate 
terms, but that he and the Eadicals 
arc in favour of “ extreme moa.surr;s 
and extreme men,” and that in any 
new Liberal Government tliey must 
have some guarantee that both wull 
be represented. Otherwise they 
will be condescending to take Mr 
Gladstone back as they recover a 
stolen watch — viz., on the condition 
that no questions are asked. They 
^e “ impatient of small changes and 
intolerant of infinitesimal reforms.” 
The Imrassing legislation of recent 
yem isdcnounced as “nagging” legis- 
lation. liy abundance of small legis- 


lative provisions thelate Government 
alienated the country, and in its great 
measures the spirit of compromise 
disfigured their acts and destroyed 
the enthusiasm of their fiicnds. 
The absence of any definite pro- 
gramme intensified the disaster of 
the general election, and hidf-Ordozcn 
different leagues which were silent 
in 1868 are described os everywhere 
])roducing anarchy and confusion. 
“ A cry ” is the absolute condition 
of the separate existence of the 
Liberal party. Wo have always 
insisted ourselves, in these pages, 
on this characteristic of Liberalism 
and the Libcml party, and wo de- 
duce from it the conclusion of its 
total unfitness to guide the destinies 
of the country, or even to serve as 
a politicid ninchinery for the pur- 
poses of government. Air Cham- 
berlain draws from it tlie conclusion 
that the single duty of a labcral 
leader wdicn in opposition is at onc(» 
to select a new cry utterly n*gardless 
of any conso({ucncc except a i^arty 
advantage; ; and he suggests the 
completiuii of the reform of the 
representation as the most favour- 
able question ready at hand to 
supply the needs of the ])arty. 
Hut he says, “We can hardly be 
surprised if the responsible chiefs 
shrink from inscribing this part of 
their prognmimc at the head of 
their list.” Another little matter 
which his leaders might, in his opin- 
ion, confidently take in hand and 
spccdUy settle, is the “re-casting 
of our land system.” Hut if Mr 
Gladstone is not ready to undertake, 
it, it hod far better stand over for a 
time than fall into the liands of Mr 
Forster, ivho is apparently regarded 
with a malevolence which is per- 
fectly insatiable and hardly sane. 
Bunning over these and other mo- 
mentous questions with an case 
which assumes that ho is master of 
all of them, ho comes at length to 
the conclusion that the most piac- 
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ticablo crisis to create is the crisis 
of dLsastablishmeut ; and if Mr Glad- 
stone feels that he has done his 
work, the crisis cannot iirait for 
leaders, but must create or do 'witli- 
out them. If the country cannot 
take its time of day from Greenwich, 
Eirmin^diam is the chosen spot out 
of whicli all gootl things will come. 
EvorjnYhcre the (Jhurch is felt by 
llefoniiers and Radicals to be hos- 
tile to progress. Everywhere the 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities 
are coming into collision. The 
party which disestablished the Irish 
Church has thrown the principle 
of establishment overboard, and in 
order to ascoi tain whether it is wise 
to apply the practice to the English 
Churcli, it is only necessary to con 
sider two things — (1.) whether the 
reform is practicable; (2.) what 
will be its jn-obablc residt on the 
fortunes of the liiberal party. Even 
the principles on which it should 
jirocced, let alone its probable 
consequences to the nation and to 
the cause of religion and social 
order, arc Ijcnoath considemtion. 
The task of discussing the eifccts of 
disestablishment in Ireland, and of 
showing whether they are bcneticial 
or the reverse, and if benelicial, 
-whether the difleroiit circumstances 
which exist in England -would allow 
of similar beneiits resulting from a 
like diseaiablishmcut here, is a task 
which ought to be accompliahed by 
the projectors of such a reform. If 
an experiment lias been tried, one 
would think that, before it is adopted 
as a precedent, its results ought to 
bo tested, and the circumstances of 
a fresh application considered. But 
this would require labour, know- 
ledge, and judgment; and Mr Cham- 
berlain’s forte lies in issuing pro- 
grammes, and recommending cries, 
and pining for great crises. Accord- 
ingly, when the time comes for 
details, ho is content with arguing 
tliat the proposal will haire attrac- 


tions” — with recounting instances 
of want of sympathy between work- 
ing-men and parsons — and with 
quoting a few foolish and reprehen- 
sible expressions towards Dissenters 
on the part of members of the Estab- 
lishment. The existence of parties 
and occasional scandals within the 
Church ore then glanced at, and 
the grounds are discussed for assum- 
ing that a crusade against it would 
be popular with the working-classes. 

In all this there is not a pretence 
of an inquiry whether the continued 
existence of an institution which 
for centuries has played so great a 
part in English history, is likely to 
prove injurious, or whetlier such 
injurious influence would be in- 
creased or diminished by its becom- 
ing a voluntary association; what 
are the diflicultics in the way ; 
W’hcthcr the consequences of his 
scheme, if successful, would compen- 
sate the country for the enormous 
effort it would have to make ; and 
whetlier its success would have any 
appreciable effect in improving the 
mural or physical condition of the 
people, wliieh wo ore glad to sec, in 
another part of his paper, ho re- 
gards as the Conscn'ativc Govern- 
ment regard it — as the great ques- 
tion for tbo consideration of states- 
men and philanthropists. Mr Cham- 
berlain is evidently but a drawing- 
i*oom politician ; he knows nothing 
of the labour involved in settling 
great questions, and in disestablish- 
ing Churches. Mr Gladstone, with 
all his powers, unrivalled as they 
are for mastery of principles and de- 
tails, found the toi^ of carrying the 
Irish Church Act, with a majority of 
more than one hundred behind him, 
to be a work which tasked his capop- 
city to the utmost. But that was as 
nothing compared to the task of dis- 
establishing the English Church. 
The distribution of the plunder, 
also, is still an unsettled difficulty. 
It will be high time to talk of an- 
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other policy of disestablishment 
when the first has been completed. 
This accomplished ** friend to hu- 
manity,” however, waits for neither 
time nor tide; the needy knife- 
giinders of the party have nothing 
to tell, and he can rectify, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, all deficiencies. ^Ir 
Herbert Spencer, in lus * Study of 
Sociology,’ tells us tliat, in seeking 
after political tnitli, one should 
make as much allowance for one’s 
“ personal equation ” as the inquirer 
into physied truth — /.c., for “ the 
enormous errors wliich his own 
nature, variously modified and dis- 
torted by his conditions of life, is 
sure to introduce into his percej}- 
tions.” Mr Cliainberlain should 
endeavour to adjust his ** personal 
equation ” bj’’ ex])crimcnt and obser- 
vation. llis condition of life, which 
we are told is that of a prosperous 
manufacturer of screws, would afibid 
him an easy method of correcting 
his jierccptions. Let liim add “free 
screws ” to his progi'amnie, and 
reduce it to practice, while Liberal- 
ism is eclipsed, and in a short time 
ho would appreciate the full Ticariiig 
of a policy of everything free, gratis, 
for nothing. The next page in the 
Liberal programme would them be 
its last Ilis perceptions, we fear, 
arc at present distorted b}' total 
inability to anticipate results. One 
step forward in experimental science 
would cure this defect It would 
“ reform ” his views, “ develop " his 
understanding, and give him a 
practical taste of the advantages of 
disendowment Canning’s friend 
to humanity ” was, however, as little 
likely to part with his sixpences as 
Mr Chamberlain with his screws. 
These prodigal sons of the party 
scatter abstract philanthropy in pro- 
fusion, but in its more concrete shape 
regard it with discreet aversion. 

It is amusing to contrast this 
wonderful performance with an 
article on the Session and the Minis- 


try which appeared shortly after- 
wards in the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 
The writer is evidently a Whig of a 
very old school, one which has long 
since passed away. Years ago the 
Review was complimented upon hav- 
ing completed the “entombment 
of Whig principles.” It now pre- 
sents it^lf as a sort of political 
Witch of Endor, an ancient Whig 
summoned from the grave to rebuke 
alike the Government and the Ra- 
dicals for “ having disquieted her to 
bring her up.” With regard to the 
former “ it throws up its hands in 
astonishment ; ” with regard to the 
latter, they “have received some 
few lessons, which they much 
needed, to teach them that progress 
is unlikely to be made well, wisely, 
and safely ” by other than AVhigs. 
The Liberal leaders, moreover, “ have 
too frequently allowed Radical men 
and Radical doctrines to override 
those Whig principles of iwogressive 
improvement which are the only 
safe basis for a Liberal party in this 
countr}'.” In other words, if this 
basis is impossible, the* Liberal 
party should ceiusc to exist. »So far 
from agreeing with Mr Cham1x;rlain, 
who sa 3 's that the Lil)eral party will 
never rogairr jwwer on terms like 
these, or with Mr Mitchell llenr^', 
wlro MTites on Home Rule, “dis- 
guise it as they may, the Liberal 
jrarty can never return to power 
until they make their peace with 
Ireland,” anil that “ the Irish people 
have the cards in their hands if 
they play them pro])erly,” — its one' 
counsel to its disimeted readers is 
to revive Whig principles. If those 
principles “can be better secured 
and advanced under an Administra- 
tion nominally Conservative, it has 
very little objection to such a state 
of things;” otherwise the Opposi- 
tion leaders, “grown wise by expe- 
rience, must avoid the enors which 
destroyed the Gladstone Govern- 
ment.” Under those circumstances . 
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thero is not mucli to tempt Mr 
Gladstone from retirement ; nor is 
it ilifliciilt to discover who holds 
the cards in his hands. The up- 
shot of it is, tliat the nation in an 
overwhelming majority has deter- 
mined upon a prudent and pro- 
gressive policy, and looks to the 
Tory or nation^d psirty to interpret 
its will. The Whigs of forty years 
ngo may hold up tlicir hands in 
astonishment” as much as they 
please; they at the same time 
appeal to the Government to save 
them from their worst enemies, 
who, associated with a leader al- 
ways s(iucczahlo and sometimc;s 
enthusiastic, have ruined their 
party. 

The result of the parliamentary 
recess, whether exhibited in extra- 
2 )arlianicntary utterances, or in the 
current literiiturc of the period, is 
tliat all classes and parties am turn- 
ing their attenlioii to two subjects — 
the condition of the people, and the 
position of the Established Churches. 
Measures on the former of these 
two subjects have been promised 
with more or less distinctness. The 
public mind is being gnidually 
Ibrined, also, upon the latter. Eew 
would deny tho poAverful agency of 
the Church of England in develop- 
ing our previous history. And at 
the present time, with the forces of 
materialism and mediseval suporsti- 
tioii both actively at work to dis- 
turb and agitato the public mind, 
tho healing influence of that famous 
institution must be maintained and 
strengthened. It is in its present 
form, and must, if it is to remain tho 
national Church of England, con- 
tinue to bo the child and represen- 
tative of that free thought which 
it has ever since its birth assumed 
to guide, though not to control. It 
was founded upon the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and associated with 
tho State in a spirit of protest, on 
tho one hand, against implicit sub- 


mission to authority, and on the 
other against that wanton disruption 
of human life into separate spheres 
which is impending over Europe, 
and threatens ourselves. The union 
of Church and State seems to 
harmonise liberty with religion, and 
to place in accord tho two powers 
which regulate between them tho 
most vital of human relations 
and interests. Tho blending, of 
these two powers has been and is 
distinctly bcneflcial. Government 
cannot aflbrd to rest for its support 
on brute force alone ; it requires the 
aid of religion, and the sentiments 
which religion teaches. And cer- 
tainly, we are perpetually reminded, 
and never more so than at the present 
time, that a religious organisation 
needs secular control, and is apt, 
especially in tho case of a Church 
which rests on long tradition, to 
grasp at too great and despotic 
power. The Church of England is 
one of the few groat things left in 
the laud, and to render it truly tho 
Church of the people is a paramount 
olyect of public policy. In all Ca- 
tholic countries the divorce between 
intellect and literature on the one 
side, and religion on the other, is 
complete ; and in Germany tho 
se]iarution between civil and eccles- 
iastical authority, and tho growing 
divergence of their aims and in- 
terests, have produced the most 
violent hostility. In England some 
dally with mediseval superstitions 
without an idea of the baneful 
spirit which lies beneath them ; 
others listen to doubts regretfully, 
and with the wish to remain loyal 
to their faith. Those who know 
wliat mediasvalism means, and those 
who believe that however able, and 
vigorous, and cultivated an atheis- 
tical society may be, it has within 
itself the seeds of anarchy and cor- 
ruption, and is powerless to develop 
a permanent civilising influence, 
must regard tho relation of the State 
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to xeligion, the mode in which tem- 
poral and spiritual authority is fused, 
and the spirit wliich dominates in 
tlio English Church, os matters of 
primary importance and interest. 
The present is doubtless a favour- 
able time for settling the (questions 
which have b4ien raised coiiceniing 
the Church of England, which im- 
peril both her liberty and her Pro- 
testantism. For our part, wo have 
no hesitation in saying that the only 
principle on which its influence 
should be founded, should be here- 
after, as heretofore, the utmost com- 
prehensiveness of doctrine consist- 
ent with the principles established 
at the Ileformation. The primary 
political principles am — that reli- 
gion is a public and national con- 
cern, and' is not entrusted for all 
time to ail exclusive eastc, and 
that the power of Parliament is 
supreme over tlie whole clerical 
system, public worship, and mli- 
gious teaching. The spirit in which 
they should be applied is that of 
conciliation, with a view to the 
fusion of two autliorities, whose 
liarmonious co-operation is essen- 
tial, and can only be secured under 
the restraining influence and ulti- 
mate control of the State. The 
world, unfortunately, docs not out- 
grow its most famous controversies. 
tScience is as busy as ever with the 
eternal atoms, and uses the iiiflu- 
ciice of its recent rapid discoveries 
to assault as unsuccessfully os ever 
the authority of revealed religion. 
The Papacy, on the other hand, — 
notwithstanding that its tempoml 
])Ower is dethroned, and Pome is 
in possession of the heretic — ^not- 
withstanding tliat every year it be- 
comes more and more at variance 
with the philosophy, literature, 
laws, and politics of even Catholic 
countries,-^oc8 not diminish one 
jot of its prclcnsions. The Vati- 
can decrees of 1870, recently and 
wisely brought by l^Ir Gladstone 


into extraordinary pimninence, at 
least reassert, if they do not ex- 
ceed, its most authoritative claims 
in times past, to fetter human 
thought and action, and to control 
absolutely aud without appeal the 
most sacred tics which mankind can 
form in tlic state or in the family, 
in this world or in the next. 
The whole tendencies of modem 
thought and literature render the 
attitude of both these rival powers, 
strange to say, of real political in- 
terest even toward the close of the 
nineteenth centui)'. The process 
of levelling down, of weakening the 
influences both of loyalty and reli- 
gion, has gone on, till everywhere 
the cry is raised, that mankind arc 
drawing oiT into two opposite camps, 
frcethinkiiig on the one hand, and 
s(>rvilc submission on the other; and 
:i deadly encounter is foretold, if it 
is not already beginning, between 
the temporal and Bjiiritnal power. 

To those who believe that it is of 
primary importance that the faith 
of this country in an active Provi- 
dence should not be impaired, and 
that the free exercise of its religious 
spirit should be maintained, the 
])Tcsent pf»sitioii of the Established 
( .liurch is of extreme interest. The 
stieam of the Keformatiou is broad 
enough to absorb all that love of 
coi'cmonial, enthusiastic devotion, or 
free inquiry, may bring to the service 
of religion. It flows from an open 
lUblc and the right of private judg- 
ment ; it is essentially violated by any 
attempt to suhatitutc the voice of a 
Catholic (hurch interpreted by a 
6iiiglccli(£uc as thearbitcr in questions 
of faith and conscience. It is further 
violated when, ill order to cnhaucetho 
priestly office and power, the Articles 
and Eitual of the English Church 
are sought to be identified with the 
teaching and worship of Borne. 

Nothing that has happened dur- 
ing the recess has served to throw 
any doubt upon the wisdom of the. 
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policy which the Public Worship 
Kcgidation Act is intended to oHcct 
— namely, to prevent impunity for 
wilful violation of law by certain 
ministers of the English Church 
who are not in harmony with her 
spirit and teaching, and to prevent 
Protestant money being paid to dis- 
seminate Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tices. Difficult as it is to interfere 
ill questions of this kind, we trust 
that the same Parliament which 
unanimously passed this nieasure, 
and wliich represents all but the 
unanimous feeling of the country, 
will persevere in a purpose which 
it lias silrcarly more than half 
acliievcd. It is a sufficiently hu- 
miliating roiled ion that, in spite of 
all the advances of knowledge and 
science, Englishmen and the Eng- 
lish T'arliameiit shoulil be obliged 
t(» turn their attention, with a 
lu'cssing sense of its extromo im- 
portance, to the subject of sacer- 
dotal pretensions and superstitious 
observances. Yet the present posi- 
tion of affairs is the inevitable result 
of a religious struggle and move- 
ment which has been going on for 
forty years, and which the current 
number of the ‘ (Quarterly Eeview ’ 
ngliUy dcscrilx^s os only second 
ill importance to the Kefurmation 
itself." That movement was headed 
by Dr ^Newman, and tlirougliout 
has exhibited a more distinct pro- 
clivity to tlie Church of Itome 
than has over befoi'c been de- 
veloped within the pale of the 
Establishment. Many of its pro- 
moters, including ] )r Xewnian, se- 
ceded ; others pretend to hud an 
impassable barrier in the thin and 
flimsy pretext of denying papal in- 
fallibility. It seems only reason- 
able that an infallible Church 
should have an infallible mouth- 
piece; and those \i'ho uphold the 
former might easily acquiesce in 
the latter, and Uie difficulties about 
civil allegiance can apparently bo 


cleared at a bound. All the pro- 
moters of thisdisastrousreactionhave 
laljourcd to show that tlie Articles of 
the English Church do not condemn 
the authoritative teaching of tlie 
Itoman institution, but, on the con- 
trary, square with its creed, and 
establish the position of the national 
Church as a brunch of the latter. 
Added to that, the most persistent 
efforts have been made during the 
last twenty yearn, in spite of the cen- 
sures of bishops, the prohibition of 
the Privy Council, and the indigna- 
tion of all sensible men, to square the 
ritual of the English Prayer-Book 
w'ith Uic worship of the Bomish 
Church, and especially to assimilate 
the Holy Communion of the one with 
the ^[ass of the other. It has been 
shoivn that when once the Acts of 
ITniformityai-c oponlysct atdcfiance, 
and their object and spirit lost sight 
of, the widest licence will reign in 
their stead. 

Starting from the position, which 
no sophistry can obscure, that the 
Eeformed Protestant Church of Eng- 
land was established by Parliament, 
under the supremacy of the Crown, 
in distinct rebellion from that of 
liOme, that tho ^fass- books were 
swept away, the altars abolished 
and tables put in their places, tho 
I’rivy Council has laid it down that 
the directions of the Prayer-Book 
must bo strictly observed, and that 
“ no omission and no addition can 
he permitted.” The Act of last 
session has simply provided a cheap 
and summaiy method of repi'essing 
and punishing wilful violation of 
the law after such law has been 
finally ascertained and declared ; and 
can only bo condemned by those 
who VFOvli emancipate priests from 
subjection to temporal law, or, as 
an intermediate position, secure them 
a vested interest in all hindrances 
to its due execution. 

Unfortunately, the recent practices 
and extravagant doctrines of a small 
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clique, which liavo led to measures 
for the speedy enfoicement of law, 
have raised the question of the de- 
gree in which uniformity should bo 
permitted, and of the limits within 
which nonconformity within [the 
pale diould be allowed. That is 
the difficulty — surely a lesser one 
tlion that which was succo^ssfiilly 
solved by the recent Act — which 
awaits solution during the next 
session. Hitherto it has been loft 
entirely to the discretion of each 
clergyman in charge, coiiti'ollecl 
only by the operation of a tribunal 
which, with its expensive proce- 
dure, has found it easier to create 
martyrs than to secure obedience. 
Hardly any arrangement could bo 
worse. Tliat discretion will soon, 
when the recent Act comes into 
jday, bo more easily guided and 
controlled ; but the furtlier question 
remains, within w'hat limits its more 
fettered exercise is to be allowed its 
scope. This is suppos(;d to raise 
insuperable difficulties; hut from the 
readiness with which Mr Gurney 
jdodged himself to legislation, vre 
may assume that the plan has been 
matured, and that the same tact and 
resolution which secured unanimous 
support to the Bill of last year, will 
bo equally successful with the mea- 
sure of next. 

The primary object in view is to 
maintain and extend the influence of 
the l>iatiunal Church as the Church 
of the people, and to preventits teach- 
ing from being set at variance with 
all the intelligence of Englishmen, 
and its ritual from oflending alike 
their common-sense and self-respect. 
In the present distracted condition 
of men’s minds the Church of Eng- 
land has a great work before it, to 
bind together various disjointed 
agencies, and to prevent in an age 
of transition a premature — perhaps 
unnecessary— disruption of life and 
thouf^it amongst us. It was never 
more important that it should work 


harmoniously with the State; and it 
would be disastrous in the extreme 
if, from timorousnoss on the port of 
statesmen and bishops, it were al- 
lowed to fall under the guidance of 
a party which obstinately, without 
intellect or learning to back it, pur- 
sues its practices and pretensions 
in opposition to the remonstrances 
of the laity, the hostility of Convo- 
cation, and the condemnation of 
bishops, "riie real impotence and 
miscalculation of that party were 
never moi'c manifested than by 
the unanimous vote of last session ; 
which, wo trust, has abolished, at 
least within the limits of the Estab- 
lishment, a inovemont which, if suc- 
cessful, would certainly subvert the 
character, the faith, the ritual, and 
the pur])o.scs of the reformed Church 
of England. 

Tt is no part of our business to 
speculate upon the details of the 
promised legislation. W e can, how- 
ever, coll to view the jircsent posi- 
tion of men’s minds upon the sub- 
ject, so far ns the parliamentary 
recess has hitherto aflbrded the op- 
portunity of observing it. There is 
no man in England whose attitude 
upon this question would bo more 
interesting than Mr Gladstone’s ; 
and no man whose course in refer- 
ence to it is more difficult to divine. 
Political resentments are not with- 
out a certain influence upon his 
course. There was a tone of ex- 
asperation in reference to the Homan 
Catholics in his article on Ritualism ; 
and his recent pamphlet evinced a^ 
determination to bring homo to the 
Irish Catholics who defeated his 
University Bill a charge of dis- 
loyalty and disaffection upon the 
strength of decrees, which a Homan 
Catholic Archbishop immediately 
demonstrated impost no new obli- 
gation, and a Homan Catholic Peer 
thought himself justified in dis- 
avowing as a dead letter, and of 
no binding force. No one wants 
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a casuistical ai^gumont from Cath- 
olics as to the mode in which 
they reconcile civil allegiance and 
religious duty. The legislation of 
forty years has proceeded on the foot- 
ing that they do effect the reconcilia- 
tion ; and it seems somewhat late in 
the day for the responsible authors 
of that legislation to ostentatiously 
doubt its sincerityi and divert the 
public mind to that subject, in lieu 
of those which more immediately 
affect our own Church. The pam- 
phlet brings before the public mind 
at the hands of the Liberal leader an 
existing peril ; it also brings out in 
strong relief Mr Gladstone’s hostility 
to the Komau Church on grounds 
which every Ilitnalist can readily 
adopt. Both the pamphlet and the 
article, however, are entirely beside 
the immediate political question 
which at the present moment inter- 
ests so deeply the people of England. 
The article, too, is content with dis- 
cussing the relation of ritual to a 
due cultivation of aesthetic senti- 
ment in the people, a fervent wor- 
ship in the congregation, and per- 
haps, may be intended to explain 
the limits within which the hostility 
slioAvn by his six resolutions to the 
whole princi])lo of Acts of Uniform- 
ity is to be understood. It is quite 
silent upon the question, how far 
there have been attempts in fact to 
assimilato by means of ritual the 
Church of England to the Church 
of Home; how far such attempts are 
sanctioned or condemned by exist- 
ing law ; and how far it is his pre- 
sent policy to uphold or to discour- 
age them. The author admits that 
it is impossible to bring the country 
back to Bomanism ; and so far, at 
least, he does not give way to any 
spirit of unduo Protestant panic; 
but there is no condemnation of the 
men whose boast it is that Home 
may come to them. 

The subject has not received much 
elucidation at tiie hands of extra- 
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parliamentary orators; indeed, wo 
are somewhat surprised that the 
disestablishment advocates have 
made so little capital from what at 
first sight is a promising subject for 
them. One of the most hopeful 
signs has been a general spirit of 
moderation in the comments made 
and advice given in reference to the 
subject within the Church ; and wo 
are not without hope that some way 
of retreat from their more extrava- 
gent pretensions may be found for 
the ritualistic clergy, and that they 
will confine their doctrines and their 
practices within the limits hitherto 
observed by those who are known 
as the High Church party. Mean- 
while, if the alliance between Church 
and State is being strained, the 
wdiole country is interested in the 
question with whom the ultimate 
control rests; and as long as the 
Church remains established and 
endowed, there can bo but one an- 
swer to that question. We arc glad 
to observe the agreement of opinion 
upon this question. Wc have al- 
ready referred to the outspoken ar- 
ticle in the ‘ Quarterly.’ ITie press 
is fairly unanimous on the quertion. 

The 'Edinburgh lleview’ is at 
one with its rival. It discusses 
the subject of Convocation, Par- 
liament, and the Prayer - Book. 
It aigucs that the E'ational Church 
must be upheld, and that this 
can only be done by maintaining 
the historical Protestantism of the 
nation. It traces the unwilling- 
ness to touch reh'gious questions 
which Parliament in recent years 
has displayed, to the belief, whidi 
experience hu shown to be er- 
roneous — first, that the political 
Nonconformists were the strongest 
support of the Liberal party; second, 
that extreme sacerdotal theories 
have been spreading. The recent 
action of Parliament is hailed as a 
revdatioii to the country which 
makes it conscious of unity and 
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power, and which gives new life to 
the Ifational Church ; and in refer- 
ence to future legislation of the 
same class, it argues, and we en* 
tirely agree with it, that the moral 
offences of the clergy should bo 
tried by the ordinary procedure of 
the compion law ; that doctrinal 
offences ^ould be tried as at pre- 
sent; and that matters of ritual 
should be treated mainly as adminis- 
trative details, the law first being 
made absolutely plain. 

Then upon the subject and posi- 
tion of Convocation, which may 
shortly be of more public interest 
than hitherto, it gives a useful 
sketch of its history. It points 
out that, by a recent Bill intro- 
duced by the Bishop of London, 
it has l^cn attempted to socun: 
to Convocation the initiative in 
dealing with the rubrics; to trans- 
fer — that is, from the nation to a 
class — ^the settlement of the rules 
which are to regulate public wor- 
ship. Upon that subject it speaks 
with no faltering tongue. From 
1717 to 1853 &e Convocations 
w'ere never assembled. For nearly 
a century and a half any powers 
they might have j)Osscssed were in 
complete abeyance. In 1853, they 
were revived by a llilinistry of which 
Lord Aberdeen was the Prime Min- 
ister, and in which hfr Gladstone, 
as member for the University of 
Oxford, exercised the prevailing 
ecclesiastical influence. A more 
retrograde measure was never at- 
tempted by a Liberal Government. 
Every one recollects the unsparing 
sarcasm with which Lord Chancellor 
Westbury dealt with some of their 
proceedings, and inveighed against 
the folly of reviving their establish- 
ment. That it is unwelcome to 
many of their party we fully believe; 
and the Edinbuigh Beviewer has 
discussed the relations of Convoca- 
tion to Parliament and the Prayer- 
Book in an article which, in tone 


and spirit, docs not differ from that 
in the ^ Quarterly ’ on the rituid of 
the English Church. It discusses 
the early history of Convocations to 
show that, although they started 
fair by the side of the House of 
Commons, they have had through- 
out but a shadowy existence, while 
tho Commons year by year grow in 
strength. When tho separate taxa- 
tion of the clergy was given up in 
tho middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Convocations lost tho chief 
constitutional ground for their exist- 
ence, and became an empty pageant. 
Thoy are more Councils of tho 
Metropolitan ; they are entirely 
under his control, and their Acts 
often run in his name alone. At 
tho Beformation, the supreme power 
of Parliament over the whole clerical 
system was asserted and maintained. 
Parliament enacted that the clergy 
should not meet without the king’s 
authority; that they should not 
make canons without his consent, 
nor promulgate them without his 
sanction ; while the existing canons 
were partly abolished, partly re- 
enacted, entirely by royal authority. 
The essence of the Boformation was 
to transfer the supremacy over 
public worship and religious teach- 
ing from the clergy to tho laity. 
Lay persons were appointed ecclcsi- 
asticM judges, and laymen dealt 
with matters of doctrine and wor- 
ship. In the middle of tho six- 
teenth century, the primer which 
contained the rudiments of tlio Book 
of Common Prayer was issued by tho. 
king alone. The first Prayer-^ok 
of Edward VI. apparently was not 
submitted to Convocation ; nor was 
the second Prayer-Book of that 
reign, which is in all substantial re- 
spects that which wo now use. It 
was put forward by the authority 
of Parliament, and Convocation was 
not permitted to pass judgment 
upon it At the beginning of Eliz- 
abeth’s reign, the great Acts which 
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To-catablished the I^onnation, and 
rostozed the ‘whole power over le- 
li^on to the Crown, were passed 
without consulting the Convoca- 
tions. Parliament passed a Bill on 
public worship, not merely without 
Convocation, but while Convocations 
were inhibited from making any 
canon, and wore passing resolutions 
in favour of the Papacy. 

From the Seformation to the 
Great KebcUion, the power of Con- 
vocation was nilj except so far as it 
framed the canons of 1603 and 
1640 ; the former of which are 
nearly all obsolete, opposed to 
subsequent Acta of Parliament, 
and therefore inoperative, or sanc- 
tionesd only by excommunication, 
'V^'liich there is no procedure for cx- 
])ressing; tlio latter of which avo 
repudiated. From the mooting of 
the Ijong Parliament for nearly two 
centuries. Convocation was not al- 
lowed to meet for despatch of busi- 
ness, except (1.) in 1689, when at 
the time of the Bevolution, and 
after the Toleration Act had been 
passed without consulting them, 
they were uivited to co-operate in a 
measure intended to give greater 
comprehension to the Church, and 
responded to tlie invitation by in- 
activity and sullen resistance ; and 
(2.) during the iirst seventeen years 
of lost century, after which it w'as laid 
aside, and remained closed with the 
universal acquiescence of the nation 
for one hundred and thirty -five 
years. Even since their revival in 
1853, Parliament has passed Acts 
relating to the Church and public 
worship without reference to them. 

It ought to be remembered that 
C*onvocations are simply assemblies 
of the clergy; that they ore pro- 
vincial and not national: they do 
not oven represent the clergy, and 
their relations to the laity are utter- 
ly indefinite. From the nature of 
things they ore only fitted to dis- 
cuss and consider clericid interests. 


Kow, in respect of this summary 
of the history of Convocation and 
its constitutional position, it is cer- 
tainly worthwhile to recall it, if there 
is any settled design to assert the ex- 
clusive right of Convocation or the 
der^ to deal with the rubrics and 
the ritual of the Established Churdi. 
If a collision is to occur, it ought to 
bo clearly understood whose voice 
is paramount, and the Edinburgh 
Eeviower may in that view have 
done good service. But Convoca- 
tion is now an established institu- 
tion, and the circumstance of Par- 
liament including members of all 
denominations, and of no denomina- 
tion at all, militates against its fit- 
ness to legislate upon these subjects 
without the means and opportunity 
at least of consultation with ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Whenever we 
come to Church matters, we cannot 
too strongly deprecate the raising of 
any unnecessary pai'ty division, either 
as betweenLiberal and Conservative, 
or as between lay and clerical, with 
regard either to the maintenance or 
the goveiLment of the Church. We 
cordially agree with Sir S. North- 
cote that it is undesirable to give 
a party character to any proceed- 
ings in defence of the union be- 
tween Church and State, and very 
wise to take every occasion to 
diminish any occasions of friction 
between them. It is easy to believe 
that, with ordinary wisdom on boili 
sides, botli in Parliament and in 
Convocation, the existence and co- 
operation of the latter may greatly 
fimilitate the progress of the pro- 
mised settlement of 1875. Convo- 
cation has not placed itself on the 
side of the Bitualists ; nor has it 
shown any undue eagerness to 
question Ihe supremacy of lay 
power. It allow^ the Judicature 
Act of 1873 to pass without any 
protest, under which a purely secular 
tribunal will be the ultimate court of 
appeal in ecclesiastical cases, in lieu 
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of one which is partly lay and 
parily clerical. Wi& a lay court of 
appeal, and a new lay court estab- 
lished by the Act of 1874, and a 
Parliament composed as at present, 
there will be no disposition to dis- 
pute the just influence of Convoca- 
tion in Church settlements ; and the 
strong attack of the ^ Edinburgh Re- 
view’ will probably, in the result, 
only be useful so far as it may impede 
any attempts to assort any extrava- 
gant and untenable claims. The fu- 
sion of parties and interests in sup- 


porting and maintaining the existing 
Church of England is the object 
to aim at, if we wish, in Mr 
Disraeli’s language, to exhibit ^‘to 
Europe the example of a State 
which has solved the great politi- 
cal problem, by combining order 
and liberty ; and which, if some of 
those troubles which are antici- 
pated may occur, will, while it still 
vindicates the principle of reli- 
gious liberty, not shrink from pro- 
claiming the principle of religious 
truth.” 


AGATHON. 


Away with mo to Athens, Agathou ! 

Again we pause in idle mood to see 
Groat Pheidias’ pupils shape the marble fail', 

Where perfect forms by Art from chaos won, 

And garments broad and free 
Stand cool and clearly limned in violet air, — 

Statues and workmen in such beauty clod, 

We cannot pause to judge but are divinely glad. 

Bright Agathou, once more 1 challenge thee ; 

The shade has reached the wrestlers, ’tis the time 
Eor merry play and contest. Hark ! with sound 
Of laughter rippling, pausing daintily. 

What shouts of welcome chime ! 

Young Gharmides methinks doth take the ground, 

Or naked Lysis fresh from eager game 
Draws down the strigil light o’er breast and limbs aflame. 

There will we lie and listen, too, for know 
I spied but now amid the olive-trees 
That strange old face you loved a while ago ; 

Ay, it was Socrates ! 

Or else a satyr by some god’s gift wise 
Leered through the dusky leaves to mock our dazzled eyes. 

O that gay supper when he lay by mo, 

And ta&ed and talked, till I was wild with joy 
Of thinking bright new thoughts, nor cared to see 
The dancing girl from Coring nor the boy 
Who boro the wine-jar to us, — and ’twas good 
To see thee lie and laugh at my unwonted mood. 
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0 Agathon, and how we burned that day, 

With ABschylus’ great chorus in our ears, 

To see our queenly vessels far below 
Kide down and d^h to foam the quiet bay, 

And thine eyes turned to mine were filled with teaiSi 
And thy fair face aglow. 

For the old bard who fought at Marathon, 

And tliat our sires were brave when Salamis was won •! 

My friend, canst thou call back our friendship’s dawn, 

What time I checked my horse on yon steep road. 

Where tlie slow pageant moved in order mete, 

And boys from lowland lawn 
Passed upward to the shrine with fragrant load. 

When ’mid all voices thy voice sang so sweet 
That as 1 heard my joy was almost pain, 

And many deemed I was Harmodius come again! 

Vain, vain^the hope is vain ! 

Our skies are dull, and through the ragged firs 
A slow cold wind is blowing. Far away 
From driving clouds and rain 
A joyous breeze the rich AEgean stirs. 

And o'er the dimpling waves light sea-birds play ; 

But no queen Athens in her beauty bare 
Bathes warm with golden hue in the deep violet air. 

The city of the pleasant gods is cold ; 

No more the mellow sunlight streams 
On naked rocks that spring to marble rare ; 

Temples and legends old 
Are empty as a poet’s vanished dreams ; 

And though we hear the daivn was wondrous fair, 

Yet by no flash of art nor labour slow 
Can we bring back the light that faded long ago. 

Bright Agathon, we cannot strive with time ; 

The shadows steal around us, and from far 
Grows in our ears the moan of ocean gray : 

Weak hand nor feeble rhyme 
Can charm again that spirit like a star 
That rose awhile o’er Hellas. Stay, 0 stay. 

Sweet friend ! I cannot bear the days to be. 

Ah I Hermes, give him bock ! Must he too fade firom me ! 


J. S. 
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THE FRENCH CHAMBER AND THE SEPTENNATE. 


French politics always piesent a 
certain interest, and, at the moment 
when the Clmmber meets again after 
four months of holiday, that inte- 
rest becomes temporarily greater, if 
it be only from curiosity to see 
what new surprise is to bo admin- 
istered to spectators. AVo are told 
that there will be a message from the 
President insisting on the immedi- 
ate adoption of the Bills which are 
to fix his powers ; but, as the at- 
tempt to regulate those powers has 
been made already and lias alto- 
gether failed, it seems scarcely likely 
that it will be made again, or that, 
if made, it will succeed bettor than 
before. France is, however, as has 
often been remarked here, the coun- 
try of all others in which probabil- 
ities are never realised, and in 
which unforeshadowed events are 
precisely those which habitually 
come to pass. According to the 
successive probabilities which have 
arisen since the war, Monarchy 
ought to have been proclaimed at 
Bordeaux; then a Republic ought to 
have been prodaimed at VersaillGs; 
then M. Thiers ought to have re- 
mained President; and then Ilciiry 
V. ought to have become king. But 
all these coming events disappeared 
one after the other ; and at this 
moment we are left with only two 
eventualities before us — the Repub- 
lic or the Empire, — all else have 
vanished out of sight. At least all 
else seems to have disappeared ; for 
on the same principle of the reg- 
ular occurrence of impossibilities, 
used-up chances may float again — 
Henry V. may yet be crowned at 
St Denis, M. Thiers may bo ap- 
pointed Doge, or the Comte do 
Paris may move down the Faubourg 
St HonoT6 from his present house 
to the Elysee. Not one of these 


results is likely; but who shall 
venture to assert that not one of 
them will occur 1 

It liappens, however, that just 
now theFrench Chamber is thinking 
of the present a good deal more than 
of the future. The Left wants a dis- 
solution — the Right refuses; the 
Loft thinks that new elections would 
open out the future to a declared 
republic — ^the Right tliinks it may 
just as well sit on in the present 
Chamber. If it were safe to pro- 
phesy at all, it might bo pre- 
dicted that the first light of the 
session wiU take place on this 
pointy and that the Loft will pro- 
bably be beaten, as it has been al- 
ready beaten on the same question. 
This probability that the dissolution 
will be once more vigorously re- 
jected, gives a special interest to 
the precisely contraiy idea of “sep- 
tciinalising ” the Chamber which 
was first formed in August by 
one of the ablest members of the 
Right Centre. By that scheme the 
Chamber would declare that it 
intends to go on sitting as long 
as the Septennate lasts ; and, 
curious as such a notion seems at 
first sight, the arguments invoked 
in favour of it by its author are 
worth examining, for they give an 
insight into the situation ^m the 
stand -point of a French Liberal 
Conservative. As they have not 
yet been published anywhere, wo 
may usefully state them here, especi- 
ally as, though they express only 
individual views, and though a good 
deal may be said against them, they 
liave at all events the merit of set- 
ting forth very frankly a now sug- 
gestion which everybody can under- 
stand. 

On the north side of the Channel 
all political movements ore effected 
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by loformB ; on the south side they 
nre invariably produced by revolu- 
tion. Iteforms leave distinct re- 
sults behind them, which nobody 
attempts to alter ; but the most vio- 
lent and unexpected reactions are 
the usual fruit of revolution. This 
latter fact is not sufficiently under- 
stood in England. Last summer, for 
example, when the law on universal 
suffrage was being discussed in the 
Piench Chamber, several amend- 
ments were brought forward propos- 
ing various restrictions of the suf- 
frage. The result was that the Eng- 
lish press, applying English theories 
to France, stronglydisapproved these 
amendments, on the ground that 
they attacked a definitely acquired 
principle. This disapprobation 
was the coDse(j[uence of a con- 
fusion. Universal suffrage is simply 
an electoral process which sprang 
into existence with a revolution ; it 
is not a political institution worked 
up patiently aud laboriously into 
permanent existence. The English 
press mistook an accident for a 
principle. As it knows of no such 
accident in J^ngland, it imagined, 
witliout taking account of the vio- 
lent transformations which France 
has had to sujtport, that universal 
suffrage is an indisputable right, 
whereas it is nothing but an instru- 
ment of ambition for a party. 
The Legitimists first invented it, 
but turned against it directly it 
began to send Ilepublicaus to the 
Chamber ; then the Republicans 
took it up, but they too became dis- 
gusted with it when it elected no 
one but Imperialists ; it is possible 
that the day may come 'when the 
Ronapartists also will find that it 
no longer serves them, for to them, 
as to all the others, it is nothing 
but an expedient, a more or less 
well-regulated iustnimcnt, which 
they would try to employ hereafter 
as they did before, but which might 
not render them the same services 


as they have hitherto extracted from 
it. But universal suffiage does exist 
for the moment^ whatever may be- 
come of it in the future, and it is 
exercising a grave influence on the 
immediate destiny of Franco; it* 
would consequently be worth while 
to examine its inner nature, in order 
to appreciate the motives which 
guide its action. Scarcely anybody, 
however, is really in a position to 
make such an examination with 
precision, and the French press, 
to which English newspapers nat- 
urally refer for information on it, 
is peculiarly unfit for such a task 
Two-thirds of the electors who com- 
pose the universal suffrage of France 
live in country districts, and, in re- 
ality, it is they who decide the elec- 
tions ; but the press knows only the 
voters in the towns. It is with the 
latter only that newspaper writers 
ai'o in communication — it is for them 
that newspapers are made. News- 
papers have a very small circulation 
in the country, and scarcely ever re- 
ceive from the rural population any 
indication of its thoughts, its wishes^ 
or its preferences. In the town 
districts, and in manufacturing 
neighbourhoods, a largo party has 
grown up receutiy — a pi^y of mode- 
rate opinions, which has nothing in 
common with the Iladical group ; 
but which, having become tired of 
the Empire, and confounding all 
other monarchical institutions with 
it, has taken up the Sepublic, under 
the impression that nothing else is 
possible. This group is deceptive, 
in consequence of its marked quali- 
ties; those who compose it are 
honourable and intelligent ; but it 
does not possess the first main (de- 
ment of success in an election — ^it 
has not number. The same move- 
ment of opinion has also taken 
place in the large villages, wherever 
local manufactures have drawn to- 
gether a community, however small ; 
and the growth of these two groups 
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has led the press to tliink that Ee- 
publican opinion has spread into 
the coaiitry districts. Nothing is 
more incorrect. 

In the rural communes, Avhero 
the population is thin and scattered, 
everybody, knows everybody else; 
fiK)m birth to death everybody leads 
the same existence as his neighbour, 
and lives under liis neighbour’s eye. 
The result is that two sets have 
naturally formed themselves, not 
according to political opinion, but 
according to the personal habits of 
each one. All those who are re- 
spectable and decent hold together, 
while the black sheep make up a 
band of their own; ee tpii ae res- 
semhie ^assemble. The same fami- 
lies have lived for years in the same 
circle of habit and old acciuaint- 
ance ; friendships and hatreds date 
back often for several generations ; 
and the one effect of political revo- 
lutions on sach a state of society 
is to aggravate social and personal 
dissidences and hostilities by sud- 
denly conferring municipal influence 
and power on each of the two camps 
alternately. The second camp has 
adopted the Eadical Eepublic, be- 
cause it promises socialism ; the first 
group, by instinct of 6 elf- 2 )rescrva- 
tion and by fear of the other band, 
has become Conservative, which 
means anti-Eepublican. The real 
key to the future action of uni- 
vo^ suffrage lies in the disposi- 
tions and intentions of these rural 
anti-Bcpublican electors, for they at 
all events have number on their 
side. The destiny of France de- 
pends on them just now. 

Before 1848 there really was a 
Conservative party in France, with 
leaders, organs, and a powerful 
oigonisation based upon the com- 
munity of conviction of its members. 
That party was earnestly attached 
to constitutional monarchy, which 
it considered to be the only possible 
fomn of parliamentary government ; 


and it sincerely endeavoured to in- 
sure its regular working by min- 
isterial responsibility, by electoral 
liberty, by freedom of the press. 
The Eevolution of February drown- 
ed that party in the sea of universal 
suffrage ; the wreck seemed to bo 
Gomiflotc : but, notwithstanding the 
Eevolution, the Conservative party 
remained strong and powerful. It 
was naturally hostile to the Eopub- 
lic, first, because it had upset a state 
of things to which the Conservatives 
were attached; secondly, because 
the attempt to establish the Eepub- 
lic produced all kinds of disorder 
in the country, aud caused legiti- 
mate apprehension to everybody 
who had anything to lose. The 
result was that the larger portion 
of the Conservative party threw 
itself into the Empire ; not because 
the imperial constitution pleased it ; 
not because it saw in the Empire 
any satisfaction for its opinions or 
its wishes ; not because it was con- 
tent or satisfied with the acts of 
Napoleon III. ; but because it found 
in the establishment of the Empire 
a momentary security w'hich it could 
not obtain from the 1 Republic. The 
events of four years ago once more 
rallied the ( -onservatives ; they 
clustered around those of tlicir nt- 
presentatives who had protested, 
throughout the Empire, against the 
destruction of public liberties; tho 
elections of 1871 supplied evidence 
of this movement. The turn of the 
party seemed to have arrived at 
hist ; the entire country carried to 
the front place one of its former 
chiefs, from whom it expected — 
and from whom it thought it had 
a right to expect — a new reconstitu- 
tion in some monarchical form. M. 
Thiers did not realise the hopes 
then formed ; he refused to make a 
Monarchy, and he turned towards 
the Eepublic; but the prestige which 
surroimded him, the esteem which 
his experience provoked, wore so 
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real and strong, that the Consorva- 
tives, still tnistful, though aston- 
ished, continued steadily to foUow 
him. They wore at first so strong 
that the Kepuhlicans were obliged 
to flatter tlicin, and to try to get 
round them by their old weakness 
-—fear of revolution. The llepub- 
licans said to them : The chief of 
the State is with you ; you have 
the direction of the affairs of the 
country ; we do not wish to take it 
from you; we are satisfied to live 
under a government of the form we 
desire ; wc ask no more. Obser\'e, 
however, that if you vote against 
the Itepublic, which exists (h faefo^ 
you will change the situation; it 
will bo you who will then Ijecoino 
ri; volutionary, and wc who shall 
b(‘come (.-onservatives.” The greater 
]>art of the Conservatives responded 
amicably to these advances; but 
one day, at a certain election, the 
Government and the moderate party 
wem vanquished together by the 
Itndicals ; and then, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, the Government 
suddenly became fast friends with the 
very people who had just beaten it. 
Thereupon the Conservatives aban- 
doned M. Tillers, and replaced him 
by iMarechal M acMahon, theonly pre- 
sident whom the Lc^timists would 
accept. The Morechal belonged to tlie 
Legitimists by his family ; but he 
had been the follow-soldier of the Or- 
leans Princes in Africa, and he was 
indebted to the Empire for his mili- 
tary dignities and for the honorific 
distinctions which he possesses. All 
the Monarchical parties could there- 
fore hope something from him, for 
each of them had contributed to his 
career. The Legitimists tried im- 
mediately to use him as their Monck ; 
the rest of the Conservative party, 
hesitatingly and unwillingly, con- 
sented to join in the attempt, which 
might possibly have succeeded if it 
liad not broken down by the will of 
the Comte do Chombord. Then 


the Septennate was proclaimed ; it 
still constitutes the legal political 
formula which everybody accepts or 
professes to accept, excepting the 
liadicals. What will be its future ? 

At the elections of 1871, the 
Bonapartists wore beaten every- 
where; the few of them who got into 
the Chamber managed to do so by 
concealing their opinions ; and 
when, later on, M. Kouher was 
elected lor Corsica, the event at- 
tracted but little notice. But the 
nomination of Mari'chal MacMidion, 
and tile breakdown of the attempt 
to found a Monarchy, largely served 
the Imperialist party. The great 
majority bf the Conservatives had 
accejited the Septennate, although 
they did not at all like the title of 
President of the Bepublic which 
w'as preserved by the new chief of 
the executive power ; but the pro- 
posal to definitely proclaim the 
liepublic, which was made soon 
afterwards by several deputies, who 
protested that they were devoted to 
the Septennate and to the person of 
the Mariclial, excessively annoyed 
the Conservatives, who imagined 
that the new Government which 
they hod created was going to imi- 
tate that of M. Thiers and lean to- 
wards the Bepublic. The proposal 
was rejected by the Chamber, but 
the effect on the Conservatives was 
produced ; they grew suspicious and 
discontented, and began to look 
about for another basis on which 
they could establish themselves 
with security, without the con- 
stant fear of farther surprises. Legi- 
timate monarchy had made itself 
impossible; constitutional monarchy 
hod abdicated; but the Conserva- 
tives were more and more decided 
not to accept the Bepublic, and a 
great many of them leaned once 
more towards the Empire. The 
Bonapartists had naturally recog- 
nised the advantage they would db- 
rive from tlie election of the Duke 
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of Magenta to the fiist post in the 
State; and, profiting by social rela- 
tions and (fid frien^hips, got hold 
of the Mar^chal in spite of himself, 
os soon as Henri Y. withdrew. 
** He is with us,” was the cry whicdi 
they adopted, and which tliey un- 
ceasingly repeated to the Conserva- 
tive party. They carefully abstained 
bom dl attack against the Mardchal, 
his position, or his powers ; on the 
conteiry, they stated that his posi- 
tion constituted a useful and advan- 
tageous mode of transition, leading 
pleasantly and naturally to a restor- 
ation of the Empire. The Empire 
was to come back cured by misfor- 
tune of all its faults, but bringing 
with it, in triumph, complete secur- 
ity for material interests and a now 
era of prosperity. All fear of an- 
otlier revolution being thus suppress- 
ed, and the odious Bcpublic being 
thrown aside, what better solution 
could the Conservative party desire ? 

Towards the Democrats, liowevor, 
the Bonapartists used another lan- 
guage: they told them that the 
principles of Democracy were iden- 
tical with those of the Empire; 
that tlie Empire had done more for 
Democracy than all the Badicals in 
the Chamber put together; that 
Demoeracy could not hope io gain 
so much in any other way as by 
an Imperialist restoration. 

Aided by lucky circumstances, 
the Bonapartists have, in this way, 
obtained a success which it would 
be puerile to deny. The Pas-de- 
Calais, the Nievre, the Calvados, 
have recently elected Bonapartist 
deputies; the Oise did the same 
on the 8th November ; others will 
doubtless be elected elsewhere, and 
we are therefore obliged to ask our- 
selves a question. As M. Thiers 
was not a sufficient rampart 
against Badicalism, and was conse- 
quently turned out, will Marechal 
MacMahon be a sufficient rampart 
against Bonapartism t 


Obstades of two kinds oppose 
themselves to a triumph of the 
Bonapartists; one class of difficul- 
ties is inherent to their peculiar posi- 
tion ; the other class is created by the 
general circumstances of the case, 
SVithout speaking of the causes 
which palled down the dynasty 
(the blame of which causes it has to 
bear), that dynasty rests to-day on 
the head of a child. What will 
that child be 1 Nobody can pretend 
to say; and the doubt is a very grave 
one in a case where it is proposed 
to restore by a child, and for a child, 
an authoritative regime^ a 9y'g£?nfi 
in wliich the will of the master 
must be preponderating, if not ex- 
clusive. The mother of this child 
is unpopular; the ministers of his 
late father are not respected ; his 
hangers - on are needy. These 
objections are all serious. Further- 
more, if the Conservative party 
prefers heredity to election as the 
moans of selecting the chief of 
the State, it is because heredity 
seems to prevent those sudden 
changes of persons whi(fii, in France, 
have brought about the establish- 
ment of the Kcpublican form of 
government ; and a young man, not 
twenty, cannot be relied on io pos- 
sess the stability necessary to insure 
this result. He must marry and 
have children before the Conserva- 
tive party can see in him any cer- 
tainty that this condition will be 
realised. Until then a inonarcliy 
reconstituted in his person would 
remain exposed to all the uncer-. 
tainties of life, and would offer no 
advantage. And this is not all: 
the French people are so eager for 
security and quiet, that one of their 
constant preoccupations is to think 
about the death of those who govern 
them, or may hereafter govern them, 
and to speculate as to their possible 
successors. That was one of the 
reasons — the only serious reason 
perhaps — which was advanced in 
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favour of the adoption of the Scp- 
tennat Impersonnel.” If tliiE same 
calculation be applied to the Napo- 
leon^ dynasty, it creates a new and 
special difficulty; for after the Prince 
Imperial appears Prince Napoleon, 
the mere mention of whose name is 
enough to provoke a shiver. Fur- 
thermore, the enlightened part of 
the nation foresees all sorts of new 
perils following on an imperial 
restoration ; it knows that tlic 
lionapartes, notwithstanding the 
three invasions to which their 
defeats liave exposed Franco, still 
owe such renown as they may 
continue to possess to the fact that 
they represent a military idea. 
What would the nation think, then, 
if the son of Napoleon III. W(»re 
to accept the X’&inful consequences 
which result from his father’s faults, 
if he accepted os a natural heredi- 
tary responsibility the obligations 
which his own father has imposed 
on France 7 Such a situation would 
morally destroy him, and ho could 
get over it in no other way than by 
preparing for France “ a new epoch 
of adventures.” It is not forgotten 
that all the foreign policy of the 
Second lilmpire was diracted to the 
rccoveiy of the Khinc frontier; 
Napoleon HI. never disguised his 
conviction that he should not con- 
sider himself and his dynasty to bo 
solidly established on the throne 
until the Empire had obtained the 
Ithine for France. This dream has 
disappeared, and is replaced by vain 
regret at the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine. Hut as the Imperial 
Govemniont disturbed Europe for 
twenty years with its aspirations 
after what it called the natural 
frontiers ” of France, could it wait in 
peace and patience till the moment 
comes to win back the provinces 
which it lost! Even if it wished 
to wait, could it possibly delay 1 It 
would be pressed upon all round; it 
would stagger under the responsi- 


bility of the recent dismemberment 
of the soil; it would be fatally 
dragged on to a premature war, of 
which, unhappily, it is easy to pro- 
phesy the issue. 

Finally, it may bo remarked that, 
in the actual situation of France, 
an Imperial rcetoiation could only 
be brought about by a ctmp d^etat— 
tliat is to say, by employing force 
against existing legal powers. Such 
an attempt would not be easy ; it 
has succored twice already, bemuse 
the Bonapartists have either ob- 
tained strong accomplices before- 
hand, as was the case on the 18th 
Brumaire, or because they had the 
keys of the house in their pocket 
as on the 2d December; but this 
time the conditions would be 
different Neither Mar<Schal Mac- 
Mahon nor the present Chamber 
can be expected to become an ac- 
complice or a traitor; and that is 
why tlic Septennate is a real bar- 
rier in the way of the Empire. It 
must not, however, be imagined 
that this barrier would retain its 
force if the form of the Septennate 
were modified — it is the Septennate 
in its present state which alone can 
secure temporary security ; new 
elections might change the disposi- 
tions of the Chamber, and then all 
would once more become doubt and 
danger. 

The Septennate has not been 
established exclusively as a bar to 
a I'estoration of the Empire ; M. 
Thiers, when he was President, was 
in the liabit of painting, in very 
vigorous colours, the character of 
the different pariies which divide 
the country against itself, and of 
adding somewhat triumphantly, I 
am here on purpose to prevent 
them from eating each other up.” 
This same thought actuated, on the 
24th of I^lay, the deputies who up- 
set M. Thiers, because M. Thiers 
was manifestly sacrificing to one 
single party, which had gained him 
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over, all ibo other parties which he 
had promised to respect; and the 
same thought decided the majority 
on the 20th of Novemher 1873 to 
create the Septennate. Ly this last 
act the Chamber has abandoned a 
portion of its sovereignty ; but this 
sacrifice appeared to it to be neces- 
sary in order to obtain a sufficiently 
long truce between the hostile par- 
ties which were fighting for power. 
Having called the Septennate into 
existence, the next best thing to do 
was to organise it, to adopt certain 
laws, without which it would re- 
main little more than a name ; and 
the Ministries which have succcoded 
each other since the 20th of No- 
vember have endeavoured to per- 
suade the Chamber to vote that 
organisation. ISI. de Broglie and M. 
de fourtou failed, one after the 
other, in this attempt ; it remains 
to be seen whether the present 
Cabinet will bo more successful. 
In order to form an ojunion as to 
the probability of this, it is essen- 
tial to look at some elements of 
the object which wo have not yet 
considered. 

Amongst the questions which 
have been most frequently discussed 
in Prance during the last eighty 
years, is that of the nature of the 
Constituant power; but nearly all 
that has been said about it would 
have been unnecessary if it had 
been recognised that that power 
ought to be essentially different, in 
its origin and its authority, from 
legislative power properly so called. 
A legislative Assembly coming to- 
gether after a Constituant Assembly, 
elected in the same manner as it- 
self, necessarily asks why its powers 
should be limited, wliilc those of its 
predecessor wore unlimited. It asks 
how it can be that it, just elected. 
Mid therefore representing the exact 
pvesent state of popular opinion, 
diould not exercise the same power 
M the Assembly whose place it has 
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taken. The electors who have 
chosen the second Assembly will be 
quite disposed to support its claim 
to exercise the same rights as its 
predecessor; for universal suffrage is 
absolute, and can produce none but 
absolute results: it is the manifesta- 
tion of the will of everybody, and 
its rights extend to the repTosento- 
tives whom it elects. The will of 
universal suffrage admits no limits 
either in its origin or in its expres- 
sion; it admits neither restraints nor 
counterpoise ; it is a resolute unity, 
which absorb cvciything, contains 
everything, and leaves out nothing. 
The result is, that every Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage is 
thereby invested, theoretically, with 
every kind of power, both Constitu- 
aut and legislative; and that is why 
M. Naquot said, with much exact- 
ness, that if the Re])iiblic were estab- 
lished on the basis of universal 
suffrage, it would only be a “ ])ro- 
visoire permanent.” No constitu- 
tion can be considered to be safe 
under such conditi(Uis : the momen- 
tary inclination of the Assembly 
liecomcs the sr>lo principle of every- 
thing; all sorts of power become 
mixed up together. The Loft felt 
this when it refused to vote a con- 
stitution for the iSeptciinatc, and 
insistfid on a dissolution of the 
present Chamber, and on new elec- 
tions, which would produce another 
Chamber independent of the Septen- 
natc. 

To constitute the Septennate at 
all, it is essential to maintain the 
next Chamber in a purely legislative 
capacity, and to prevent it from 
becoming Constituant; and how 
can that be managed if the next 
Chamber has identically the same 
origin as the present one, with- 
out any difference in the manner 
of election 1 Why sliould this 
one be Constituant and the other 
not ? Having the same origin, they 
ought to possess the same facul 
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ties, and this is so evident io 
everybody that no one soriously 
pretends that the next Chamber 
will respect the decisions of this 
one ; on the contrary, every one be- 
lieves that its first act will be to 
upset all the barriers which the 
disappeased authority of the present 
Chamber will have sought to set up 
in the way of its omnipotence. It 
is evident that if the majority of 
the new Chamber is either Legiti- 
mist, Jlona})artist, or liadical, that 
majority will instantly proclaim the 
Monarchy, the Empire, or the lie- 
public, and will put an end to the 
truce called the Septennate. 

That is where the danger is, and 
the danger is so real that it has 
been proposed to bestow on the 
chief of the State the power of dis- 
solving the Chamber ; that is to say, 
to give to him a tnily royal preio- 
gativc, Gontraiy to the theory and 
pmctice of republicanism, but in 
wliich it is supposed that the only 
possible check to the sovereignty 
of a Chamber elected by universal 
suffrage would be found. It is, 
however, difficult to comprehend 
how any real value can be attached 
to such a combination. It is all 
very well for hereditary monarchs to 
exercise the right of dissolving Par- 
liaments : they have on their side 
both tradition and tlie constitution 
of their country, and the Chamber 
which they dissolve is not elected 
by universal suffrage. The late 
Emperor, it is true, by the constitu- 
tion of 1852, could dissolve the Corps 
Legislatif, which was so elect<^, 
although he, the Emperor himself, 
was also a product of universal suf- 
frage ; but then, he had been elected 
by a vastly larger number of votes 
tlmn had been given to any member 
of the Assembly, and consequently 
possessed a dominant position to- 
wards it. No comparison is pos- 
sible between him and the President 
of a Itepublic appointed by a 
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defunct Assembly, but who would 
pretend to dissolve another Assem- 
bly just fresh made by the universal 
choice of the country. If, under 
such circumstances, a conflict arose 
between the Chamber and the chief 
of the State, it is evident that, 
though the latter would have in his 
favour the text of a law, that text 
would be of very little value iu 
opposition to the will of the en- 
tire people expressed distinctly in 
a recent general election, and re- 
presented by a sovereign Chamber 
supported by public opinion. The 
chief of the State would cither 
have to give way, or to act on a 
doubtful right and to employ force 
against the Chamber, which would 
probably entail civil war. The 
disproportion of authority between 
the two opposed powers would be 
so evident, that, in order to dimin- 
ish it, the authors of the project of 
a constitution for the Septennate 
liave ])ropo8cd to create a Senate 
which would share with the Presi- 
dent the responsibility of order- 
ing a dissolution. But that scheme 
is a bad one; for the authority 
of a Senate created under such 
conditions, would bo annulled by 
the existence of a new Chamber 
really representing the countr 3 \ 
The one practical and probable re- 
sult would be the triumph of an 
omnipotent Convention established 
on the ruins of the Septennate. 

All this, however, in no way 
means that it is impossible to found 
a durable constitution for the Sep- 
tennate. That end would be at- 
tained by modifying universal suf- 
frage in such a way that the new 
Chamber would be unable to assert 
that it is the sole expression of 
national sovereignty, and that it 
alone has the right to govern the 
country. Such a modifleation could 
not, however, be carried through 
the present Chamber excepting by 
assuming a distinct mastery of the 
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aituation. If the Govemment it- 
fldf had threatened to support the 
dissolution movement, the majority 
would probably have obeyed it, and 
would have voted the requisite 
measures for changing the condi- 
tions of suffrage ; but that plucky 
poUcy has been abandoned, and 
all that now remains is for the 
Govemment to Bcrai)e together, if 
it can, a majority to support its 
views. The extreme Eight and 
the three Lefts will accept no 
change in the present organisation 
of universal suffrage, and the Gov- 
emment has vainly endeavoured to 
soften their opposition by promis- 
ing to allow the new Chamber to 
be elected on the present basis. It 
has gained nothing by this foolish 
and unnecessary concession; the 
extreme Eight remains exclusively 
monarchical, and the Lefts continue 
to insist on the immediate declaration 
of the Eepiiblic. The tlirec groups 
of the Left, though they quan'cl 
with each other on so many points, 
agree, at all events, on this one, 
t^t, if they can prevent it, they will 
not allow the Eepublic to wait for 
seven years at the door. »So, ns the 
centre Eight and the moderate Eight 
do not form a majority against the 
four other portions of the Ghamlier, 
itfollowsthatitis hopeless toattempt 
to organise the Septennate at all by 
any of the means wliich have hitherto 
been proposed. Every member of 
tbe Chamber is convinced of that 
impossibility, and the Govemment 
itself is perfectly aware of it. 

There is, however, a plan which 
would prevent the dissolution of the 
Chamber, and the possible fall of 
the Septennate ; that plan is the 
prolongation of the present Chamber 
for a time equal to the duiation of 
the Septennate. No one can pre- 
tend to predict what form of Oovem- 
ment would result from a general 
election; the two currents of opinion 
which exist upon the question point 


to two absolutely different results ; 
the Empire and the Eepublic are 
each considered certain by a portion 
of the population. Sut in the 
midst of the struggle between two 
equally violent parties, what would 
happen after the fall of the present 
Govemment? 

The desire for a definitive solu- 
tion of some sort is scarcely a suffi- 
cient motive for risking the possible 
consequences which might occur; 
and, furUiermore, it is by no means 
certain that new elections would 
inevitably lead to a definitive solu- 
tion. It might bo, after all, that 
the prophets would bo quite wrong, 
and that the next Chamber would 
bo cut up, like the present one, 
into helpless portions, no one of 
them strong enough to override the 
others ; if so, new elections would 
only make tlie situation worse than 
it is now, because the one hope of 
a possible solution would have dis- 
apjKsared. 

For those reasons it is fair to urge 
that the Septennate and nothing 
else can keep things (;uiet; that 
dissolution would mean cither a 
revolution or a continuation of 
the present dead-lock in a worse 
form still ; and thiit the »Septennaio 
can only be maintained by retaining 
the present Cliamber, and by mak- 
ing its existence correspond with 
that of the Septennate itself. If 
this last view be once admitted, cer- 
tain consequences ensue. The first 
of them would be the absolute 
necessity of restricting now elec- 
tions for vacant scats ; for if those 
elections are to be continued inde- 
finitely, some party or other will 
end by obtaining a majority in the 
House, in which case all the dangers 
which have been set forth here as a 
consoquonco of the convocation of a 
new Chamber, would arise in tbe 
present one. A reasonable argu- 
ment may bo advanced in favour of 
tbe suspension of supplementary 
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Sections. Hiis Chamberwas elected 
by senUin de linie; that manner 
of election is its essential basis; 
but as no such form of voting is 
possible when there is only one 
deputy to elect at a time, it follows 
that .all the single deputies who 
Oro elects, are chosen on a totally 
different basis from that on which 
their colleagues, the original mem- 
bers, were named. To avoid this 
inconsistency, all partial elections 
should be delayed until a certain 
minimum number are required in a 
department, so that the acratin de 
litde can bo once more effectively 
applied. 

But as the permanence of an om- 
nipotent Assembly is contrary to all 
regularity of Government, the dura- 
tion of the sessions ought to be re- 
duced, the Chamber should limit its 
discussions to real business, and 
should stop the salary of its nicm- 
iKjrs while they arc not sitting. 

To all this, however, them are 
numerous objections. It will of 
course bo argued that the sus- 
pension of sill further elections 
amounts, itT fact, to a confiscation of 
the national will for the benefit of 
the present Chamber; it will be 
said, that as the temper of the 
country is showing itself by separate 
elections to be hostile to the pre- 
sent Chamber, that Chamber coolly 
suppresses those elections because 
they are disagi^cable ; it will be 
asked how the Marechal and his 
Government, who have constantly 
insisted on the necessity of organ- 
ising the Septennate, can suddenly 
abandon that idea and join the ma- 
jority in doing nothing ; it will be 
argued that, even if such an impos- 
sibility were to come to pass, even 
if the Chamber were to decide that 
it will sit as long as the Septennate 
lasts, no solution would have been 
obtained — the difficulty would sim- 
ply be postponed ; it woidd come 
up again in six years in a still worse 


form — ^for, at that time, both Cham- 
ber and Septennate would be dis- 
solved together, and what would 
happen then t For these reasons it 
will be urged that the Septennalisa- 
tion of the Chamber is an unzealis- 
able idea. 

To these objections, there are 
answers. The powers which this 
Assembly holds are unlimited both 
in duration and in nature. The 
position of this Chamber is altogeth- 
er exceptional, for no law applies 
to it. It can do x^recisely what it 
likes, for it is not bound by pre- 
cedents, rules, or usages. If it is 
in opposition with the will of the 
country (which pretension is in no 
way proved), it would not become 
more so by continuing to sit for six 
years longer. The ailment that 
further elections could be suspended 
because their supposed results would 
bo disagreeable to the majority, may 
be fairly answered by again refer- 
ring to the regulation of the acruiin 
dc liisfe, which was imposed at the 
last general election by the Govern- 
ment of the 4th September, which 
has been abandoned since, and which 
can only be applied once more when 
several elections are to take place 
in the same department. The 
Bight may therefore logically tell 
the Left that its motive in stopping 
further elections is not at be-* 
cause they ore disagreeable,” but 
solely because it wishes those elec- 
tions to bo made in conformity with 
the only nde which refers to the pi^ 
sent Chamber, that of enforcing the 
seruiin de lisie. As to the aban- 
donment of the project of giving a 
constitution to the Septennate, that, 
after all, is a question of material 
possibility; if the Chamber lefiis^ 
to constitute, no influence can force it 
to do so; butif itwillnotco9Mfi^f0 
it can organiaef and can cany out 
in that lesser form the engag^ent 
which it has contracted toward^ the 
Monkihal to insure the proper work- 
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ing of hifi power during seven years. 
The Chamber is as much bound to- 
wards the Maiechal as towards its 
own electors; and it has no right 
to risk the destruction of its own 
handiwork — the Septennate — by 
new elections, if by prolonging its 
own existence it can honestly carry 
out the stipulations which it has 
made with the Marcchal. To do 
the contrary would be to imitate 
the man who jumped into the river 
in order to avoid getting wet in the 
rain. 

The country requires rest, and by 
this means it would obtain six quiet 
years. And as for the parties who 
are fighting for power, they could 
not deny that such a plan would 
supply the fairest means of enabling 
the country to judge calmly and ma- 
turely what is the form of govern- 
ment wliich it shall ultimately adopt. 

Such are the views of one of the 
leaders of the Eight Centre. There 
is a good deal in them that is 
very tine and honest: but there is 
a manifest holding on to the plea- 
sant present, to the agreeable place 
of deputy; and it may be observed, 
in the most friendly spirit, that that 
disposition of mind is not quite 
a safe guide in such a po.sition as 
that which France now occupies. 
It might be an excessively wise act 
to retain the present Chamber for 
six years longer, but the probabili- 
ties seem to tend the other way ; for 
we, who arc looking on from far, 
can plainly see that this Chamber is 
helpless and discredited: we are 
therefore less disposed than the 
members of the Eight to desire 
that it should have half-a-dozen 
sessions more. Besides, as has been 
already said, it does not appear 
to be at all proved that new dec- 
tions would really give a decisive 
majority to either the Eadicals or 
the Bonapartists ; it does seem clear 
— so for, at least, as anything can 


seem clear in France — first, that the 
Eoyalists, of both sections, will have 
scarcely any voice in the next 
Chamber ; secondly, that the Eadi- 
cals arc losing ground and that 
the Bonapartists are gaining 
votes ; but that is about all 
that can be said with reason, 
and that does not suffice to justify 
the expectation that a fresh 
Chamber would necessarily attain 
cither a Sepublican or on Imperial- 
ist solution. Why, then, do the 
Conservatives shrink so nervously 
from the idea of a general election 1 
The reason is, that everybody in 
France who has anything to lose, 
has gradually acquired tlie habit of 
regarding with terror any change 
whatever. This feeling is carried 
to such a point, that these veiy Con- 
servatives who now loathe even the 
name of a Eopublic would, in all pro- 
bability, hesitate to throw over a Eo- 
public, if they htul one. The whole 
essence of the oixlinary Conservative 
of France is to let well alone, to 
keep tilings quiet for to-day ; he has 
no convictions, he follows no line of 
action, he has no principles to guide 
him ; his one cry is, “ No revolu- 
tion." Of course he has large ex- 
cuses for this timid, empty shuffling ; 
he has gone through a good deal 
during the last eighty years, and he 
remembers it ; but instead of grow- 
ing vigorous and strong from his 
hc^ experience, he has been emascu- 
lated and enfeebled by it. In France 
the Conservatives have no jiarty ; 
the only nile they know is — each 
one for himself; although the Eadi- 
cals and the Imperialists set them 
an admirable example of what party 
action ought to bo, and merit by 
their energy the accusation that 

they have replaced patriotism by 
partiotism.” 

The aignments which wo have 
just repeated here are a product of 
this state of mind ; they are put 
forward by men of much int^- 
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genco and high honour; hut who 
are bo habituated to the notion that 
their solo chance of peace is to kr-cp 
jealously what little they posBcss, 
that they cannot make up their 
ininds to go in energetically to the 
struggle, and to employ heartily 
and manfully the same moans as 
their opponents uae, in the hope 
that by pluck and resolution tJicy 
will win even more than they 
have now. The system of hand-to- 
mouth is the only one tl)ey know ; 
there is notliing long-sighted in 
their views ; their imagination 
never produces anything bigger or 
belter than a st()i>-gap. 

It is indeed dt'.plorablc that a 
great cause sliould be served in this 
way ; and, especially, that this 
miserable ]ioverty of will and action 
should exist prcciscdy in the very 
country in wdiicli C'onscn'ativcs, if 
they did their duty, should show 
the boldest face, the complotest 
organisation, and the most resolute 
policy, ^’o where is there more 
need of cohesion, order, and unity 
of purpose than in France, and 
yet it is the Land where those 
qualities are most unknown. This 
scheme of septennalising the 
Chamber is ingenious, but its 
adojdioii would bo, in our eyes, an 
act of useless poltroonery ; we can- 
not comprehend that big dilliculties 
can be got over by little means ; our 
national temper leads us to go to 
the front ami have it out ; and as, 
after all, questions of this sort involve 
universal principles, and are not 
solely French, wo may disagree 
with the author of this plan without 
exposing ourselves to the occa- 
sionally well-founded accusation 
which ho makes against the English 
press, of tiilking about things that 
wo do not understand. 

And in addition to those general 
considerations, it seems to us that 
as the two royal heirs have left the 
field, and as no monarchical solu- 
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tion is open for the moment except 
the Empini, the French Conserva- 
tives might, practically and wisely, 
accej)t the Empire, and use their 
votes to bring it back. Ever since 
the war, we have expressed here the 
opinion that an Imperial restoration 
will take place, and even if it be only 
a teiripomry and not a final solution, 
it will at all events give momentarily 
to those trembling politicians a 
graater and more solid peace of mind 
than Scpteiiuatos or Itepublics can 
bestow upon them. Furthermore, 
it is nut impossible that the Empire 
might really turn out to be a good 
Government ; it would be on its 
best behaviour for years to come; 
it could not afford to make mistakes : 
the very disasters through which 
it has just passed would pitilessly 
keep it straight. The Eight Cen- 
tre, and the group of electors which 
it represents, are, however, opposed 
to a third Empire, for the double 
reason, that they mistrust Imperi- 
alism, and that they continue to 
dream passively of a presidency or 
statholderate of the Due d’Aumale, 
as a fir-st step towards the revival of 
constitutional monarchy, in the per- 
son of the Comte de Paris, when 
his obstructive cousin, M.^do Cham- 
borrl, shall be no longer in the way. 
This vision is most respectable and 
most correct ; in theory it is the one 
which fits in best with the prin- 
ciples of orderly government; but 
whatever be its merits, its realisa- 
tion seems, just now, to bo particu- 
larly difficult 

According to all recent experience, 
power can only bo won in France 
by resolutely seizing it ; it is not to 
be attained by standing silently out 
of sight and waiting till you are 
called for. During the lost thirty 
years, the French people have al- 
lowed themselves to be laid hold of 
and appropriated by anybody who 
has hacl the dtill or the audamty to 
dedaie himself their master; but 

A 
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there has been no oxamplo since 
1830 of their running after a pre- 
tendant to offer him the throne. 
That they ivill change their ivays 
does not appear to be very likely ; 
and if they did show any sign of 
readopting the inert Orleans family, 
the tendency would instantly be 
opposed by the combined forces of 
the fiadicals and the Imperialists, 
who constitute the only Tigorous, 
organised factions in the country. 
Great as are the qualities of the 
Due d’Aumale and the Comte do 
Paris, they have no political position 
whatever; they have taken the 
greatest pains to avoid acquiring 
any position ; they have no backers ; 
for the timid theorists of the liiglit 
Centre, and the old friends who 
have remained faithful to the Or- 
leans family, cannot bo said to 
really constitute a party. These 
exc(^ontly-intentioned men go on, 
like Mr Micawber, expecting that 
“ something will turn up," but they 
never make the sliglitest effort to 
twist luck their way; they look 
on in fear of ivhat is coming, and 
trust to fate to avert danger some- 
how, and to convert it into success 
for their desires. And while they 
wait, their enemies are hard at work 
intriguing, organising, proselytising, 
and winning votes. The Constitu- 
tional Monarchists have put their 
boat ashore above high water mark, 
and, while their rivals are all out 
fishing actively, they sit sleepily 
on the beach like lotos-eaters, and 
sing, There is no joy but calm.’* 
The crown of Franco is not to bo 
won in that way. 

Still, repeating what we have so 
often said about the uncertainties of 
events in Franco, this may, perhaps, 
after all, be the right road to follow. 
The more incomprehensible and in- 
sufficient be the means employed, 
the more fitted may they be to 
produce results. If the right centre 


is acting on Uiat conviction, then its 
persistent hibernation assumes the 
character of crafty policy, its torpor 
becomes vigour, its self-effacement 
conceals unsuspected skill. All 
this, however, is contrary to our 
experience and our notions; we 
remain under the impression that 
when energy is real we see it 
struggling, that when consequences 
are coming we see their causes 
working. It is that impression 
which lias leil us to believe that 
the future of France belongs to one 
or oUier of the only two parties who 
are seriously fighting for it, and that 
the Orleanists will bo thrust aside 
without ceremony or civility. 

It is a vast pity to be obliged to 
think so. It would bo infinitely 
pleasanter to be able to anticipate 
the return to power of a Govern- 
ment somewhat like our own, of a 
Government which w'ould respect 
all lil>crtics, and bo respected in re- 
turn ; but, can wo reasonably look 
forward to anything of the kind) 
Of course, on tlio theory that im- 
]>ossibilities do precisely, come to 
pass in France, this impossibility 
may come off too ; but so long ns 
chances can continue to be estimated 
and comparA there will be no 
crown yet for Louis Philippe II. 

The Septennate may perhaps last 
on ; the ])rcsent Chamber may 
manage to subsist a little longer; 
more idle schemes may be put for- 
ward by honest men ; but there 
will bo no solution of the difficulties 
of Franco until the Conservative 
party is resolutely organised, a«d> 
has taken resolutely its place in the 
strife. As, unhappily, there seems 
to be no prospect of any such 
event, all that we can do is to look 
on, with deep interest, at the fight 
lictweon the Kadicals and the Im- 
perialists, and rejoice that tlie latter, 
at all events, do know how to de- 
fend their cause. 
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